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ADVERTIS  EMENT 


The  preseut  edition  has  been  printed  from  that  of  1827, 
the  last  which  underwent  the  immediate  revision  of  the 
author.  It  contains  many  and  important  corrections  and 
additions,  the  fruits  of  his  own  researches,  or  of  those  contri- 
buted by  the  Italian,  German,  and  French  critics,  including 
Count  Bossi,  of  Milan,^hohad  devoted  considerable  attention 
to  the  subject,  and'~ translated  the  whole  work  into  Italian. 
After  great  labour  in  investigating  and  condensing  all  these 
materials,  the  author,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  finally  delivered 
the  Work  to  the  public  in  the  form  in  which  he  intended  it 
should  remain." 

This  REVISED  STATE  of  Mr.  RoSCOE's  LiFE  AND  PONTI- 
FICATE OF  Leo  the  Tenth  is  the  copyright  property  of  the 
Publisher,  and  cannot  honestly  be  appropriated  by  others; 
nevertheless  it  is  found  necessary  to  caution  the  public  against 
an  unprincipled  assumption  of  it  now  in  progress,  under  the 
oolonrable  pretext  of  resorting  to  the  same  original  authorities. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  Documents  and  State  Papers 
referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  work,  especially  where  they 
exist  only  in  Manuscript,  are  given  as  Appendices,  while  such 
as  are  readily  to  be  found  in  books  of  easy  access  are  merely 
cited.  The  whole  of  the  elegant  and  chivalrous  Episode  in 
defence  of  Lucretia  Borgia,  one  of  the  most  finished  and  mas* 
terly  productions  of  the  author,  is  likewise  subjoined. 
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PREFACE. 


Fob  almost  three  centuries  the  curiosity  of  mankind  has 
been  directed  towards  the  age  of  Lbo  thb  Tbnth.  llie 
history  of  that  period  has  not,  however,  yet  been  attempted 
in  a  manner  in  any  degree  equal  to  the  grandeur  and  variety 
of  the  subject.  Nor  is  this  difficult  to  be  accounted  for. 
Attractive  as  such  an  undertaking  may  at  first  appear,  it  will 
be  found  on  a  nearer  inspection  to  be  surrounded  by  many 
difficulties.  The  magnitude  of  such  a  task ;  the  trouble  of 
collecting  the  materials  necessary  to  its  proper  execution ;  the 
lung  devotion  of  time  and  of  labour  which  it  must  unavoidably 
require,  and,  above  all,  the  apprehensions  of  not  fulfilling  the 
high  expectations  which  have  been  formed  of  it,  are  some  of 
those  circumstances  which  have  perhaps  prevented  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  work  which  has  often  been  suggested,  some- 
times closely  contemplated,  but  hitherto  cautiously  declined. 

The  same  considerations  which  have  deterred  others  from 
engaging  in  so  laborious  and  hazardous  an  attempt,  would  in 
all  probability  have  produced  a  similar  effect  on  myself,  had  1 
not  been  led  by  imperceptible  degrees  to  a  situation  in  which 
I  could  scarcely,  with  either  propriety  or  credit,  have  declined 
the  task.  The  history  of  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  the 
fother  of  Leo  X.,  had  opened  the  way  to  a  variety  of  researches, 
not  less  connected  with  the  events  of  the  ensuing  period,  than 
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with  those  of  the  times  for  which  they  were  immediately  in* 
tended;  and  even  that  work  was  considered  by  many,  perhape 
not  unjustly,  as  only  the  vestibule  to  a  more  spacious  building, 
which  it  would  be  incumbent  on  the  author  at  some  future 
period  to  complete.  Since  that  publication  the  friendship  and 
liberality  of  several  distinguished  characters,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  have  supplied  me  with  many  valuable  commimications 
and  original  documents,  which  without  their  countenance  and 
favour,  it  would  not  have  been  in  my  power  to  obtain.  To 
have  withheld  these  materials  from  the  public,  would  have 
defeated  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  communicated ;  and 
to  have  shrunk  from  the  task  under  such  circumstances,  would 
have  given  occasion  for  a  construction  almost  as  unfavourable 
to  myself  as  the  failure  of  success.  These  reflections  have 
induced  me,  amidst  the  constant  engagements  of  an  active  life, 
to  persevere  in  an  undertaking,  which  has  occasionally  called 
for  exertions  beyond  what  my  time,  my  talents,  or  my  health 
could  always  supply ;  and  I  now  submit  to  the  public  the  result 
of  the  labour  of  many  years,  in  the  best  form  in  which,  under 
all  circumstances,  it  has  been  in  my  power  to  offer  it  to  their 
acceptance. 

Although  I  have  entitled  the  following  work  The  Lifb  and 
Pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  yet  I  have  not  only  thought  it  ex- 
cusable, but  even  found  it  necessary  to  enter  into  the  general 
history  of  the  times ;  without  which  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible  to  give  so  full  an  idea  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  this 
celebrated  pontiff,  as  it  was  my  wish  to  communicate.  Nor 
can  I  regret'the  opportunity  which  has  thus  been  afforded  me, 
of  examining  more  fully  than  has  perhaps  hitherto  been  done, 
a  period  productive  of  great  and  important  events,  and  which 
exhibits  almost  every  diversity  of  human  character.  Respect- 
ing the  propriety  of  this  union  of  individual  biography  with 
general  history,  I  am  well  aware,  that  doubts  have  been  enter* 
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tained  by  persons  of  considerable  eminence  in  literature.  That 
there  are  certain  limits  between  the  province  of  the  historian, 
and  that  of  the  biographer,  may  readily  be  admitted ;  yet,  as 
these  branches  of  study  are  equally  conversant  with  the  indi- 
viduals of  our  own  species,  it  will  unavoidably  happen,  that 
each  of  them  will  at  times  encroach  upon  the  precincts  of  the 
other.  In  perusing  the  pages  of  Livy  or  of  Tacitus,  of  Hume 
or  of  Gibbon,  we  find  no  parts  which  interest  us  more  than  the 
private  and  personal  memorials  of  those  great  and  illustrious 
men  who  have  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  public  events  of 
the  age ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
form  a  correct  idea  of  the  character  of  an  individual,  without 
considering  him  in  those  relations,  by  which  he  stands  con- 
nected with  the  general  transactions  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  and  which  in  truth  have  not  only  displayed,  but  in  some 
measure  formed  his  character.  That  these  mutual  concessions 
may  admit  of  abuse,  cannot  be  doubted ;  yet,  if  the  great  ob- 
jects of  pleasure  and  utility  be  obtained,  that  criticism  would 
perhaps  be  too  rigid,  which  would  narrowly  restrict  so  advan- 
tageous an  interchange.  In  tracing  the  history  of  a  people 
through  any  considerable  portion  of  time,  the  attention  is 
weakened,  and  the  feelings  are  blunted,  by  the  rapid  succession 
of  events  and  characters,  in  which  we  might  have  been  more 
deeply  interested,  if  our  information  respecting  them  had  been 
more  minute.  The  history  of  mankind  may  be  compared  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  is  composed  of  wild  woods  and 
trackless  deserts,  interspersed,  however,  with  cultivated  spots, 
and  peculiar  appearances  of  nature.  The  traveller  passes 
heedlessly  over  the  undiversified  prospect,  and  dwells  only  on 
such  parts  as,  for  their  beauty,  sublimity,  or  singularity,  he 
deems  most  worthy  of  his  regard. 

These  observations,  it  is  hoped,  may  serve  as  an  apology 
for  my  having  entered  so  much  at  large  into  the  history  of 
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many  transactions,  which,  although  they  were  not  influenced 
in  any  eminent  degree  by  the  personal  interference  of  Leo  X., 
greatly  affected  the  fortunes  of  his  early  years.  Of  this  nature 
is  the  narrative  of  the  irruption  of  Charles  VIII.  into  Italy ; 
an  enterprise  which,  as  Mr.  Gribbon  asserts,  changed  the  face 
of  Europe,  and  of  which  he  at  one  time  meditated  a  distinct 
and  separate  history.   The  siege  of  Pisa,  as  long  and  as  event- 
ful as  the  celebrated  siege  of  Troy,  is  so  closely  connected 
with  all  the  political  events  and  negotiations  of  the  time,  and  in 
particular  with  the  fate  of  the  three  brothers  of  the  Medici,  as 
unavoidably  to  obtrude  itself  upon  our  frequent  notice.     In 
adverting  to  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VI.  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  being  forcibly  struck  with  the  energy,  or  rather  the 
atrocity  of  character  by  which  that  pontiff  and  his  son  Csesar 
Borgia  were  distinguished ;  and  the  singular  transactions  re- 
corded of  them  must  occasionally  give  rise  to  doubts,  which 
the  labours  of  the  most  industrious  and  impartial  inquirer  will 
scarcely  be  adequate  to  remove.    With  the  fortunes  of  the 
Medici,  the  effects  of  the  memorable  league  of  Cambray,  which 
alone  has  been  the  subject  of  several  volumes,  are  still  more 
closely  connected;  whilst  the  conquest  of  Naples,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  royal  family  of  Aragon  by  the  united  arms  of 
Louis  XII.  and  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  the  subsequent  dis- 
agreement and  contests  of  those   monarchs  for  the  dominion 
of  that  kingdom,  claim  our  attention,  no  less  on  account  of 
their  connection  with  our  principal  subject,   than  by  their 
intrinsic  importance. 

An  opinion  has  of  late  been  very  generally  advanced,  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  that  notwithstanding  the  improve- 
ment which  took  place  in  Italy,  in  the  age  of  Leo  X.,  a  very 
moderate  portion  of  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  personal  exer- 
IxonB,  talents,  and  patronage  of  that  pontiff;  and  that  by 
"^  tiiis  period  the  ostentatious  title  of  The  Agb  oh 


Lbo  X.  we  deprive  the  other  eminent  patrona  of  literature 
who  flourished  during  the  same  lera.  of  that  praise  to  which 
;hey  are  justly  entitled.  I  ought  not  very  earnestly  to  oppose 
Bn  opinion,  which,  if  espoused  by  my  readers,  would  relieve 
me  from  a  great  part  of  my  responsibihty.  Yet,  that  Leo, 
during  his  short  pontificate  of  less  than  nine  years,  exerted 
himself  with  considerable  elTect  in  the  promotion  of  literature 
sod  the  restoration  of  the  fine  arts,  cannot  be  doubted ;  and 
as  bia  services  have  never  yet  been  sufficiently  appreciated,  or 
collected  into  one  point  of  view,  an  attempt  to  supply  what 
l)ss  hitherto  been  wanting  in  this  respect,  may  be  entitled  at 
least  to  pardon.  The  effects  produced  by  Leo  on  the  character 
of  the  times  will,  however,  he  better  estimated  when  the 
traQsactions  of  hie  life  shall  have  been  more  fully  unfolded. 
I  shall  afterwards  return  to  this  important  and  essential  pari 
of  my  subject,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the 
obligations  due  from  posterity  to  Leo  the  Tenth. 

The  earliest  professed  history  of  Leo  X.  is  that  of  Paolc 
Giovio,  better  known  by  bia  Latin  appellation  of  Paulas  Jovivg. 
This  author,  the  character  of  whose  various  productions  is  suffi- 
ciently known,  had  every  opportunity  of  obtaining  tlie  most 
exact  and  authentic  information  on  the  subject  of  his  history, 
His  Life  of  Leo  X.,  written,  like  the  rest  of  bia  works,  in  Latin, 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  his  productions,  containing  much 
authentic  informetion,  and  being  perhaps  less  tinctured  than 
tlie  generality  of  his  labours  with  that  satirical  spirit,  which 
il«  author  on  many  occasions  evinced. 

With  this  history  of  Leo  X.  by  Jovius,  and  the  Italian 
translation  by  Dominichi,  printed  at  Florence  in  1549,  the 
learned  world  Heeroa  to  have  remained  satisfied  for  upwards  of 
tworenturies.  Many  incidental  anecdotes  and  brief  memoirs 
of  this  distinguished  pontiff  were  in  the  mean  time  given  to 
the  public  ;  but  the  first  serious  intention  of  connecting  the 
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Life  of  Leo  X.  with  the  history  of  the  revival  of  learning, 
appears  to  have  arisen  in  our  own  country,  where  the  elegant 
and  pathetic  poet  William  Collins,  ahout  the  middle  of  thfe 
last  century,  is  said  to  have  published  proposals  for  such  a 
history.    **  I  have  heard  him  speak  with  great  kindness,"  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  "  of  Leo  X.,  and  with  keen  resentment  of  his 
tasteless  successor ;  but  probably  not  a  page  of  the  history 
was  ever  written."     Much  as  we  may  regret  the  failure  of  this 
enterprise,  those  whom  nature  has  endowed  with  the  capacity 
of  feeling  the  charm  of  the  tender  and  impassioned  productions 
of  this  author  will  regret  still  more  those  calamities  that  pre- 
vented him  from  increasing  the  number  of  his  poetical  works, 
which  have  justly  been  characterized,  as  exhibiting  "  a  lux- 
uriance of  imagination,  a  wild  sublimity  of  fancy,  and  a  felicity 
of  expression  so  extraordinary,  that  they  might  be  supposed 
to  be  suggested  by  some  superior  power,  rather  than  to  be  the 
effect  of  human  judgment  or  capacity." 

Among  the  friends  of  Collins,  who  seem  to  have  shared  his 
confidence  and  his  studies,  was  Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  by  whom 
the  design  of  giving  a  history  of  the  restoration  of  Letters  in 
Europe  was  continued,  or  revived.     In  the  excellent  Essay  of 
his  brother.  Dr.  Warton,  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Pope,  is 
the  following  passage :    "  Concerning  the  particular   encou- 
ragement given  by  Leo  X.  to  literature  and  the  firie  arts,  I 
forbear  to  enlarge ;  because  a  friend  of  mine  is  at  present  en- 
gaged in  writing  the   History    of   the  Age   op  Leo   the 
Tenth.     It  is  a  noble  period,  and  full  of  those  most  important 
events  which  have  had  the  greatest  influence  on  human  affairs. 
Such  as  the  discovery  of  the  West  Indies  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  of  a  passage  to  the  East  by  the  Portuguese ;  the  invention 
of  printing ;  the  reformation  of  religion ;  with  many  others ; 
all  of  which  will  be  insisted  upon  at  large,  and  their  oon^e- 
quences  displayed."     As  the  Essay  which  contains  this  pas- 
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sage  was  first  published  in  1756,  the  same  year  in  which  Col- 
lins died,  it  is  possible  that  this  notice  was  intended  to  refer 
to  his  undertaking;  but  it  is  also  certain,  that  on  his  death, 
the  design  nas  not  abandoned  by  his  surviving  friends.  In  a 
conversation  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  with  Dr. 
Warton,  in  the  year  1797,  t!ie  progress  made  in  an  under- 
taking which  had  been  so  long  announced  to  the  public  he- 
came  an  object  ef  my  inquiry.  By  bim  I  was  informed  that 
it  had  been  the  intention  of  himself,  his  brother,  and  several 
of  tiieir  literaiy  friends,  to  give  a  history  of  the  revival  of 
letters,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  all  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe ;  and  the  history  of  English  Poetry  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Warton  was  only  a  part  of  this  great  design.  When  we 
advert  to  the  various  and  excellent  eriticol  productions  of 
these  liherol  and  learned  brothers,  and  consider  that  among 
the  names  of  their  coadjutors,  would  probably  have  been  found 
those  of  West,  of  Walpole,  of  Mason,  and  of  Gray,  we  cannot 
sufficiently  lament  the  want  of  public  encouragement  which 
was,  in  all  probability,  the  chief  cause  that  prevented  tbi° 
noble  and  extensive  undertaking  from  being  carried  into  com- 
lete  execution. 
In  Italy  tbe  life  and  transactions  of  Leo  X.  have  within  these 
few  years  been  the  subject  of  a  work  of  no  inconsiderable 
merit.  To  the  writings  of  the  late  much  lamented  and  learned 
Monsigcore  Angelo  Fabroni,  Provveditore,  or  Principal,  of  the 
university  of  Pisa,  I  have  before  been  indebted  for  many  im- 
portant facta  in  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici ;  some  of  which 
I  have  examined  with  that  freedom  which,  to  some  authors, 
would  have  been  a  cause  of  ofience,  but  which  a  liberal  mind 
will  always  prefer  to  the  vain  homage  of  indiscriminate  ap- 
plause. Tlie  attempt  which  I  then  made  to  illustrate  a  period 
of  history,  which  bad  been  the  peculiar  object  of  his  inquiry, 
hid  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  his  approbation,     Under  hii 
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auspices,  the  English  Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  was  elegantly 
translated  into  Italian  by  the  Cavaliero  Mecherini,  and  pub* 
lished  at  Pisa  in  the  year  1799.  I  was  afterwards  honoured 
by  the  correspondence  of  Monsignore  Fabroni,  which  was  con- 
tinued until  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1803;  and  in  the  course  of  which  he  transmitted  to  me  his 
•'  Life  of  Leo  X.,"  written  in  Latin,  and  published  at  Pisa  in 
the  year  1797.  In  this  work  the  learned  author  has  not  con- 
fined himself  to  the  account  given  of  Leo  X.  by  Jovius,  but 
has  collected  much  original  information  respecting  this  pontiff, 
and  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  By  the  aid  of  these  resources 
he  was  enabled  to  throw  additional  light  on  his  subject ;  whilst 
the  valuable  collection  of  documents  published  by  him  at  the 
close  of  his  work,  not  only  confirms  his  narrative,  but  supplies 
important  materials  for  future  historians.  As  the  work  was 
not,  however,  intended  by  the  author,  so  it  must  not  be 
expected  by  the  public,  to  contain  a  very  full  and  extensive 
account  of  the  progress  made  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. 
in  the  departments  of  science,  of  literature,  or  of  art ;  or  of 
those  very  numerous  and  distinguished  men,  to  whose  writings 
and  labours  the  reign  of  that  pontiff  is  indebted  for  its  prin- 
:;ipal  lustre. 

But  besides  these  professed  histories  of  Leo  X.,  several 
works  have  appeared  which  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  elu* 
cidation  of  some  particular  parts  of  his  life,  or  of  those  of 
the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Among  these  are  the  history  of 
the  League  of  Cambray,  by  some  attributed  to  the  pen  of 
Cardinal  Polignac,  but  more  generally  thought  to  be  the  work 
of  the  Abbe  Du  Bos ;  the  narrative  of  the  battle  of  the  Taro. 
between  Charles  VIII .  and  the  allied  army  of  Italy,  by  Bene- 
detti ;  the  lives  of  Alexander  VI.  and  his  son  Caesar  Borgia^ 
by  Gordon;  the  dialogue  of  Raffaello  Brandolini,  entitled 
Lxo ;  ana  the  commentary  of  Graleazzo  Capella,  on  the  efllbrts 


made  for  the  restoration  of  Francesco  Sforza  to  the  duchy  of 
Milan  :  with  many  other  publications  of  a  similar  nature,  of 
vrhich  it  will  appear  that  I  have  frequently  availed  myself  ic 
tlie  course  of  the  following  work. 

The  detached  and  particular  histories  to  which  I  have  hefore 
mdverted  contain,  however,  but  a  small  portion  of  that  im- 
mense mass  of  information  which  remains  to  the  present 
times,  respecting  the  public  and  private  character  and  conduct 
of  Leo  X.  From  the  high  dignity  which  he  enjoyed,  both  aa 
a  secular  and  an  ecclesiastica]  potentate,  and  from  the  active 
part  which  he  look  in  all  the  transactions  which  aftected  the 
state  of  Europe,  hia  life  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
general  history  of  the  age;  insomuch,  that  there  is  not 
an  author  who  has  had  occasion  to  treat  on  the  events  of 
this  period,  in  whose  work  he  does  not  occupy  a  conspicuous 
station. 

To  these,  the  recorders  of  the  political,  civil,  and  military 
events  of  the  times,  I  might  add  a  long  train  of  literary 
historians,  to  whom  I  have  been  greatly  indebted  for  that 
department  of  the  following  work,  which  is  intended  to 
illustrate  the  state  of  letters  and  of  science ;  among  these 
must  he  distinguished  the  immortal  work  of  Tiraboschi ;  the 
noblest  specimen  of  that  species  of  composition  which  any 
age  or  country  has  produced  ;  and  the  accurate  and  compre- 
benaive  account  of  the  writers  of  Italy,  by  Mazzuchelli,  who, 
■n  grasping  at  an  object  too  extended  for  human  talents  or 
human  life,  has  executed  in  six  volumes  in  folio,  a  compara- 
tively small  portion  of  his  colossal  undertaking. 

I  shall  not,  on  tins  occasion,  weary  the  reader  by  enumerat- 
ing the  many  other  various  and  CKcellent  authors,  either  in 
this  department  or  in  that  of  the  fine  arts,  in  which  the  Italians 
abound  beyond  any  other  country,  who  have  afforded  tiieir 
usistance  in  the  following  pages  i  but  I  must  avail  myself  ol 
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this  opportunity  finally  to  observe,  that  I  have  made  it  an  in- 
variable  rule,  in  the  accounts  which  I  have  found  it  necessarv 
to  give  of  the  'writings  and  characters  of  men  of  literary 
eminence,  to  resort  for  information  to  their  own  works,  as  far 
as  my  opportunities  would  permit ;  and  to  found  my  opinions, 
and  draw  my  deductions  from  them,  rather  than  from  those  of 
any  subsequent  writer.  How  far  I  have  been  enabled  thus  to 
derive  my  intelligence  from  its  primitive  channels,  will  suffi- 
ciently  appear  in  the  course  of  my  work  ;  in  which  it  has  been 
my  practice  to  refer  to  the  author  from  whom  I  have  actually 
quoted ;  and  who  must  be  considered  as  answerable  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  citation  when  the  original  has  not  fallen  in 
my  way. 

Such  are  the  works  relating  to  the  life  of  Leo  X.,  and  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  which  have  already  been  published, 
and  of  which  I  have  availed  myself  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  narrative ;  but,  besides  these  more  ostensible  sources 
of  information,  I  have,  during  a  series  of  years,  been  enabled 
to  collect  many  original  documents,  which  have  served  to 
throw  considerable  light  on  the  times  to  which  the  following 
pages  relate.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  important  acqui- 
sitions consists  of  a  series  of  letters  and  papers,  copied  from 
the  originals  in  the  archives  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  at  Flo- 
rence, and  forming  two  volumes  in  folio,  of  about  three 
hundred  pages  each.  For  this  valuable  collection  I  am 
indebted  to  the  obligmg  and  disinterested  interference  of  a 
nobleman,  who  adds  dignity  to  his  station,  not  only  by  the 
firm  and  consistent  tenour  of  his  public  conduct,  but  by  his 
encouragement  of  those  literary  studies,  in  which  he  has  him- 
self made  so  distinguished  a  proficiency.  The  liberal  views  of 
liord  Holland  were  seconded  by  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr. 
Penrose,  late  chaplain  to  the  British  embassy  at  Florence,  and 
were  carried  into  complete  effect  by  the  generosity  of  the 


Grand  Duke,  nrho  directed  that  access  should  be  had  at  all 
times  to  the  original  state  papers,  and  every  possibie  facility 
given  to  these  researches.  The  first  part  of  this  collection  con- 
sists chiefly  of  letters  written  by  the  great  Lorenzo  de"  Medici, 
father  of  the  pontiff,  relating  principally  to  the  promotion  o( 
his  son  to  the  rank  of  cardinal.  From  these  letters,  which 
have  enabled  me  to  place  this  event  in  its  fullest  light,  I  might 
have  given  much  larger  extracts,  but  as  they  elucidate  only 
this  single  circumstance,  it  will  perhaps  he  thought  that  I  have 
been  sufficiently  copious  in  my  authorities  on  this  head. 
This  collection  also  comprises  a  series  of  letters  written  by 
Balthazar  Turini,  commonly  called  Balthazar,  or  Baldassare  da 
Pescia,  then  at  Rome,  to  Lorenzo  de'  Media,  the  nephew  of 
the  pontiff,  who  resided  at  Florence  during  the  early  part  of 
the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  From  these,  none  of  which  have 
heretofore  been  printed,  it  appears  that  the  writer  was  appointed 
assistant  Datary,  or  Secretary,  to  transmit  to  Florence  the 
fullest  information  on  every  event  that  took  place  at  Rome, 
not  only  with  respect  to  public  transactions,  but  to  the  private 
concerns  of  every  branch  of  the  family  of  the  Medici.  In  the 
execution  of  this  office  he  seems  to  have  acted  under  the 
immediate  directions  of  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  after- 
ward Clement  VII.,  who  was  ir.trusted  by  Leo  X.  with  the 
iuperintendence  of  the  government  of  tlie  Florentine  state, 
and  to  whose  suggestions  Lorenzo  was  expected  implicitly  to 
conform,  Tliese  letters,  although  they  extend  only  from  the 
month  of  March  to  the  month  of  September,  in  the  second 
year  of  the  pontifieatc  of  Leo  X.  (1514).  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  characters  of  the  persons  there  mentioned,  and 
suggest  or  illustrate  many  curious  and  important  circum- 
■Tances :  but,  besides  these,  the  most  material  subjects,  this 
coUectiou  of  papers  is  interspersed  with  other  documents  of 
conuderable  interest,  not  heretofore  published,  and  which  will 
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be  more  particularly  noticed  in  the  course  of  the  following 
work. 

In  adverting  to  the  assistance  which  I  have  derived  from 
the  city  of  Florence,  that  cradle  of  the  arts  in  modem  times, 
I  must  not  omjt  to  notice  the  favours  conferred  on  me  by  the 
late  veneral^e  and  learned  Canonico  Angelo  Maria  Bandini, 
principal  librarian  of  the  Laurentian  library  there.  Of  a  cha* 
racter  so  well  known  in  the  literary  world,  any  commendation 
of  mine  would  be  superfluous ;  yet  I  cannot  avoid  remarking  it 
as  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  that  he  maintained  a  high 
rank  among  the  scholars  of  Italy  during  the  long  space  oi 
sixty  years,  and  that  some  account  of  him  and  his  early  pro- 
ductions was  given  in  the  great  work  of  Mazzuchelli,  the 
publication  of  which  he  survived  nearly  half  a  century. 
During  this  period  he  continued  to  enrich  the  republic  ot 
letters  by  many  other  works  ;  some  of  which,  as  they  bear  a 
particular  reference  to  the  history  of  the  Medici,  will  be 
referred  to  in  the  following  pages.  To  this  eminent  man,  who 
retained  his  early  and  ardent  love  of  literature  to  the  close  ot 
his  days,  I  am  also  indebted  for  the  communication  of  several 
scarce  and  valuable  documents,  both  printed  and  manu- 
fecript,  as  well  as  for  various  letters,  indicating  to  me,  with 
the  utmost  attention  and  minuteness,  those  sources  of  infor- 
mation which  his  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  the  following  volumes  had  enabled  him  to  point 
out. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  work,  I  was,  however,  well  aware 
that  the  most  important  information  for  my  purpose  might  be 
derived  from  the  immense  collections  of  the  Vatican,  and 
could  not  but  regret,  that  from  the  calamitous  state  of  public 
aflairs,  the  distance  of  my  own  situation  from  these  records. 
•ad  other  circamstances,  there  was  little  probability  that  I 
Id  be  aUe  to  surmount  the  formidable  obstacles  that  pre 


ieated  themselvea  to  its  attainment.  From  this  state  of 
despondency  I  was,  however,  fortunately  teheved,  by  the  unso- 
licited kindness  of  John  Johnson,  Esq,,  then  on  his  travels 
through  Italy,  who,  with  a  liberality  which  demands  my 
warmest  acknowledgmcnta,  obtained  for  me,  by  means  of  his 
acquaintance  with  the  Abate  Gaetano  Marini,  the  learned 
Prefect  of  the  Archives  of  the  Vatican,  a  considerable  number 
of  important  documents,  copied  as  well  from  the  manuseriptH 
in  that  collection  as  from  printed  works  of  extreme  rarity, 
which  relate  to  the  affairs  of  the  Roman  court  in  the  time  of 
Leo  X.,  and  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  found  only  in 
that  collection.  Among  the  former  ia  the  fragmeat  of  an 
unpublished  life  of  Leo  X.,  written  in  Latin,  with  considerable 
elegance,  and  brought  down  to  the  year  1516.  The  printed 
works  consist  principally  of  letters  aud  orations  of  the  ambas- 
sadors of  foreign  states  to  Leo  X.,  and  were  probably  only 
printed  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Roman  court.  Besides 
these,  I  had  also  the  pleasure  of  receiving  an  entire  copy  of 
the  very  scarce  and  curious  tract  of  Jacopo  Penni,  containing 
the  most  particular  account  which  now  remains  of  the  cere- 
monies and  splendid  exhibitions  that  took  place  in  Rome  on 
the  elevation  of  Leo  X.,  with  many  other  pieces  from  the 
same  authentic  quarter. 

To  the  continued  favour  and  friendly  recommendations  of 
the  same  geiitlemaa  during  liia  progress  through  Italy,  I  am 
also  indebted  for  my  literary  intercourse  with  the  celebrated 
Abate  Jacopo  Moretli,  librarian  of  S.  Marco  at  Venice,  well 
linown  to  the  learned  world  aa  the  author  of  many  estimable 
works.  From  him  I  have  received  much  useful  information 
respecting  the  pubHcatiocs  necessary  for  my  purpose,  aecom- 
panied  by  some  scarce  tracts,  and  by  his  own  judicious  ana 
interesting  remarks.  I  am  sensible  that  in  thus  paying  the 
I    tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  most  illustrious  scholar^vf  Italy,  1 
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may  be  suspected  of  attempting  to  support  my  own  weak 
endeavours  upon  the  established  reputation  of  their  names ; 
but  I  have  not  been  deterred  by  this  consideration  from  dis- 
charging what  I  esteem  to  be  an  indispensable  obligation  to 
the  living,  and  a  sacred  duty  to  the  dead :  being  well  con* 
vinced  that  the  favours  conferred  upon  me  can  no  more  excuse 
the  imperfections  of  my  work»  than  those  imperfections  can 
detract  from  the  high  character  which  the  persons  to  whom  I 
have  referred  have  so  justly  and  so  universally  obtained. 

Respecting  the  private  lives  of  Leo  X.  and  his  predecessors 
Alexander  VI.  and  Julius   II.,  considerable  information   is 
derived  from  the  diaries  of  the  successive  officers  of  the  Roman 
court,  who  were  styled  Masters  of  the  Ceremonies  of  the 
pope's  chapel,  and  who  seem  to  have  considered  it  as  part  of 
their  duty  to  keep  a  register  of  such  transactions  as  occurred 
under  their  own  eye,  or  came  to  their  knowledge.     The  first 
of  these  officers  whose  labours  appear  to  have  been  preserved, 
is  Giovanni  Burcardo,  Broccardo,  or  as  he  is  more  usually 
called,  Burchard,  a  native  of  Strasbourg,  and  dean  of  the 
church  of  St.  Thomas,  in  that  city.    He  afterwards  transferred 
his  residence  to  Rome,  where  he  obtained  several  ecclesiastical 
preferments,  and  was  appointed  master  of  the  ceremonies  on 
the  twenty-first  day  of  December,  1483,  under  the  pontificate 
of  Sixtus  IV.     A  few  months  afterwards  he  commenced  his 
journal,  which  during  the  life  of  Sixtus  IV.  was  confined  to 
a  few  slight  and  unimportant  minutes.     On  the  death  of  that 
pontiff  he  extended  his  plan,  and  has  occasionally  enriched  it 
with  anecdotes,  and   adverted  to  circumstances  not  strictly 
confined  to  the  limits  of  his  office.     His  diary  is  written  in 
Latin,  in  a  pedestrian  and  semi-barbarian  style,  but  with  an 
apparent  accuracy  and  minuteness  as  to  facts,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  singular  circumstances  related  by  him.  give  it  ao 
air  of  veracity.     Such  part  as  adverts  to  the  life  of  Alex* 
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Bjider  VI.  has  been  published  almost  entire.  Large  extract* 
from  it  have  also  been  given  by  several  authors,  who  have 
been  inclined  to  eipaliate  on  the  enannitiea  of  this  poatiff, 
Bnd  particularly  by  Gordon,  in  his  Life  of  Alexander  VI.  and 
hia  son  Casar  Borgia,  printed  at  London  in  1729.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander,  Burcbard  was  appointed,  by  Julius  II., 
bishop  of  Horta,  in  the  possession  of  which  dignity  he  died  on 
the  sixteenth  day  of  May,  1506, 

About  two  years  before  the  death  of  Burchard.  he  had  a 
colleague  or  assistant  in  Paris  de  Grassis,  who  also  succeeded 
him  as  master  of  the  ceremonies.  This  ofiker  has  also  kept 
a  diary,  which  commences  on  the  twelfth  day  of  May,  1504, 
and  IB  contiDued  throughout  tiie  rest  of  the  pontificate  of 
Julius  n.  and  the  whole  of  that  of  Leo  X.  It  has  never  been 
printed  entire,  but  some  detached  parts  have  been  published ; 
i  also  been  consulted  by  several  writers,  who  have 
in  their  works. 

;  of  Paris  de  Grassis,  it  appears  tliat 
Bologna,  of  a  respectable  family.  His 
in  the  year  1511,  raised  Oy  Julius  II. 
lo  the  dignity  of  the  purple,  and  was  oue  of  the  most  learned 
and  respectable  members  of  the  college.  Another  brother, 
Agamemnon  (for  the  family  names  seem  to  have  been  sought 
a  Homer,  rather  than  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament),  was,  in  the  year  1510,  ambassador  from  the  city 
f  Bologna  to  the  pope.  The  assiduities  of  Paris,  as  master 
f  the  ceremonies,  could  not  conciliate  the  favour  of  that 
fcustere  pontiff,  Julius  11.,  but  in  the  vacancy  of  the  holy  see, 
lihicb  occurred  on  the  deatb  of  that  pope,  he  obtained  from  the 
i  college,  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  the  promise  of  the 
whopric  of  Pesaro,  united  with  the  abbey  of  Santa  Croce, 
Fbevc  dignities  were  afterwards  confirmed  to  him  by  LeoX.,who 
a  prelate  of  the  palace,  and  appointed  hia 


From  the  narr 
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pephew  to  be  his  coadjutor  in  the  office  of  master  of  the 
ceremonies.  He  survived  that  pontiff,  and  died  at  Home  on 
the  tenth  day  of  June,  1528. 

The  style  of  Paris  de  Grassis,  like  that  of  his  predecessor, 
has  little  pretensions  to  elegance.  It  is,  however,  rendered 
interesting  by  its  simplicity,  which  gives  to  his  narration  a 
character  of  fidelity.  In  the  exercise  of  his  functions  he  seems 
to  have  been  a  more  rigid  disciplinarian  than  even  Burchard 
himself,  and  it  is  somewhat  amusing  to  observe  the  import- 
ance which  he  frequently  attaches  to  his  office,  and  the  seve- 
rity with  which  he  reproves  those  relaxations  from  the  dignity 
of  his  high  rank,  in  which  Leo,  on  some  occasions,  indulged 
himself. 

Among  the  objects  of  my  earnest  inquiry,  was  the  unpub- 
lished part  of  the  diary  of  Paris  de  Grassis,  which  yet  exists 
in  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  and  of  which  copies  are  also 
found  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris.     Of  this  diary,  as  well 
as  of  that  of  Burchard,  some  of  the  most  interesting  particu- 
lars have  already  been  given  to  the  public,  in  the  work  enti- 
tled, "  Notices  et  Extraits  des  Manuscrits  de  la  Bibiioth^ue 
du  Roi,"  which  has  been  continued  under  the  title  of  "  Notices 
et  Extraits  des  Manuscrits  de  la  Biblioth^que  Nationale;" 
but,  as  the  extracts  thus  made  are  not  in  general  given  in 
the  original  Latin,  but  are  for  the  most  part  abridged,  and 
translated  into  French,  I  have  not  derived  from  this  work  the 
advantages  which  I  might  otherwise  have  obtained.     It  hap- 
pened,  however,   fortunately  for  my  purpose,   that  in  the 
summer  of  the  year  1802,  my  particular  friend  and  neighbour, 
the  Rev.  W.  Shepherd,  well  known  as  the  author  of  "  The 
Life  of  Poggio  Bracciolini,"  paid  a  visit  to  Paris.     On  this 
occasion  I  scrupled  not  to  request  his  assistance  in  examining 
for  me  the  different  manuscnpts  of  the  diary  of  Paris  de 
Gb'asfis,  and  making  such  extracts  from  them,  in  the  original. 


as  he  conceived  would  be  moBt  interestiii^.  As  no  one  can  oe 
better  qualified  for  such  b.  task,  go  no  c>ne  could  have  entered 
upon  it  with  greater  alacrity.  During  his  atay  at  Paris,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  lime  was  passed  in  these  researches,  in 
which  he  met  with  every  possible  facility  from  the  librarians ; 
and  on  hia  return,  he  brought  with  him  several  curious  ex- 
tracts, which  have  enabled  me  to  throw  additional  light  on  the 
history  of  LeoX.,  and  particularly  on  the  singular  circum- 
stances attending  his  death. 

,  Not  have  I,  in  the  course  of  my  inquiries,  wholly  omitted 
the  opportunities  which  even  this  country  affords,  of  collect- 
ing information  from  unpublished  documents  respecting  the 
times  in  question.  Among  the  Cottonian  Manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum,  are  contained  many  original  letters  from 
the  Roman  court,  and  the  Enghsh  ambassadors  resident  there, 
to  Henry  VIII.  and  his  ministers,  explanatory  of  the  political 
transactions  of  the  age.  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining these  papers  until  my  work  was  considerably  advanced ; 
but  by  the  kind  assistance  of  my  highly  respected  friend,  Jolui 
Walker,  Esq.,  of  Bedford- square,  and  by  the  obliging  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Planta,  principal  librarian  of  the  British  Museum. 
I  have  been  enabled  to  inform  myself  of  such  documents  as 
were  more  particularly  apphcahle  to  my  purpose,  some  of 
which  the  reader  will  find,  either  given  enture  in  the  Appendi.x, 
or  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  work. 

Although  I  have  for  several  years  endeavoured,  at  great 
expense,  and  with  considerable  success,  to  collect  such  printed 
works  as  appeared  to  he  necessary  for  the  present  undertak- 
ing, yet  I  have  not  neglected  to  solicit  the  assistance,  or  to 
avail  myself  of  the  offers  of  several  persons,  on  whose  friend- 
ship and  liberality  I  could  rely,  to  furnish  me  with  such  publi- 
cations as  I  had  not  had  the  good  fortune  elsewhere  to  obtain. 
To  the  very  obliging  liberality  of  Richard  Heber,  Esq.,  of 
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Bodnet,  whose  library  is  pardcalarly  enriched  by  the  early 
editions  of  the  works  of  the  modem  writers  of  Latin  poetry,  I 
am  indebted  for  the  use  of  many  of  the  scarce  publications  in 
that  department,  referred  to  in  the  following  volumes,  which 
have  enabled  me  to  discuss  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate, 
with  greater   confidence   than  I  could  possibly  have   done 
through  the  secondary  medium  of  other  writers.    The  very 
select  library  of  my  early  literary  associate,  and  long  valued 
friend,  William  Clarke,  Esq.,  of  Everton,  has  also  been  of  fre* 
quent  use  to  me  in  the  course  of  my  researches,  during  which 
I  have  derived  additional  assistance  from  his  extensive  learn- 
ing and  very  particular  acquaintance  with  the  literary  history 
of  Italy.     My  acknowledgments  are  also  due  for  the  use  of 
scarce  books  and  manuscripts,  or  for  other  favours  in  the 
course  of  my  work,  to  Dr.  James  Currie,  late  of  Liverpool, 
but  now  of  Bath,  well  known  by  his  many  valuable  publica- 
tions, both  on  scientific  and  literary  subjects,  and  whom  I  am 
I)roud  to  record  on  this  occasion  as  my  long  esteemed  and 
excellent  friend ;    the   Rev.  Wm.  Parr  Greswell,  author  of 
"  Memoirs  of  Italian  Scholars  who  have  written  Latin  poetry;" 
Sir  Isaac  Heard,  Knight,  Grarter  principal  King  of  Arms ;  Mr. 
Wm.  Smjrth,   Fellow  of  Peter  House,   Cambridge;   Henry 
Brown,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hincks,  of  Cork ; 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Crane,  Vicar  of  Over,  in  Cheshire ;  the  Rev. 
John  Greswell,  of  the  college,  Manchester;  and  to  several 
other  persons,  who  will,  I  hope,  excuse  a  more  particular  ac- 
knowledgment, in  the  confidence  that  I  am  not  insensible  of 
their  favours. 

With  respect  to  the  execution  of  the  following  work,  I  can- 
not but  be  well  aware,  that  many  circumstances  and  characters 
will  be  found  represented  in  a  light  somewhat  different  from 
that  in  which  they  have  generally  been  viewed,  and  that  I  may 
probably  be  accused  of  having  sufiered  myself  to  be  induced 
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by  the  force  of  prejudice,  or  the  affectation  of  novelty,  to  re- 
move what  have  hitherto  been  considered  as  the  landmarks 
of  history.  To  imputations  of  this  kind  I  feel  the  most  per- 
fect indifference.  Truth  alone  has  been  my  guide,  and  when- 
ever she  has  steadily  diffused  her  light,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
delineate  the  objects  in  their  real  form  and  colour.  History 
is  the  record  of  the  experience  of  mankind,  in  their  most  im- 
portant concerns.  If  it  be  impossible  for  human  sagacity  to 
estimate  the  consequences  of  a  falsehood  in  private  life,  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  estimate  the  consequences  of  a  false  or 
partial  representation  of  the  events  of  former  times.  The 
conduct  of  the  present  is  regulated  by  the  experience  of  the 
past.  The  circumstances  which  have  led  the  way  to  the 
prosperity  or  destruction  of  states  will  lead  the  way  to  the 
prosperity  or  destruction  of  states  in  all  future  ages.  If  those 
in  high  authority  be  better  informed  than  others,  it  is  from 
this  source  that  their  information  must  be  drawn ;  and  to 
pollute  it,  is  therefore  to  poison  the  only  channel  through 
which  we  can  derive  that  knowledge,  which,  if  it  can  be  ob- 
tained pure  and  unadulterated,  cannot  fail  in  time  to  purify 
the  intellect,  expand  the  powers,  and  improve  the  condition 
of  the  human  race. 

As  in  speaking  of  the  natural  world,  there  are  some  persons 
who  are  disposed  to  attribute  its  creation  to  chance,  so  in 
speaking  of  the  moral  world,  there  are  some  who  are  inclined 
to  refer  the  events  and  fluctuations  in  human  affairs  to  acci- 
dent, and  are  satisfied  with  accounting  for  them  from  the 
common  course  of  things,  or  the  spirit  of  the  times.  But  as 
chance  and  accident,  if  they  have  any  meaning  whatever,  can 
only  mean  the  operation  of  causes  not  hitherto  fully  in- 
vestigated, or  distinctly  understood,  so  the  spirit  of  the  times 
is  only  another  phrase  for  causes  and  circumstances  which 
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have  not  hitherto  been  sufficiently  explained.  It  is  the  pro- 
vince of  the  historian  to  trace  and  to  discover  these  causes, 
and  it  is  only  in  proportion  as  he  accomplishes  this  object, 
that  his  labours  are  of  any  utility.  An  assent  to  the  former 
opinion  may  indeed  gratify  our  indolence,  but  it  is  only  from 
the  latter  method  that  we  can  expect  to  acquire  true  know- 
ledge, or  to  be  able  to  apply  to  future  conduct  the  information 
derived  from  past  events. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  following  work,  which  it  is 
probable  may  be  considered  as  a  radical  defect.  I  allude  to 
the  frequent  introduction  of  quotations  and  passages  from 
the  poets  of  the  times,  occasionally  interspersed  through  the 
narrative,  or  inserted  in  the  notes.  To  some  it  may  appear 
that  the  seriousness  of  history  is  thus  impertinently  broken 
in  upon,  whilst  others  may  suppose,  that  not  only  its  gravity, 
but  its  authenticity  is  impeached  by  these  citations,  and  may 
be  inclined  to  consider  this  work  as  one  of  those  productions, 
in  which  truth  and  fiction  are  blended  together,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amusing  and  misleading  the  reader.  To  such  impu- 
tations I  plead,  not  guilty.  That  I  have  at  times  introduced 
quotations  from  the  works  of  the  poets,  for  the  elucidation  of 
historical  facts,  I  confess  ;  nor,  when  they  proceed  from  con- 
temporary authority,  do  I  perceive  that  their  being  in  verse  in- 
validates their  credit.  In  this  light  I  have  ^quently  cited  the 
*'  Decennale"  of  Machiavelli,  and  the  "  Vergier  d'Honneur  " 
of  Andr6  de  la  Vigne,  which  are  in  fact  little  more  than  ver- 
sified annals  of  the  events  of  the  times ;  but,  in  general*  I 
have  not  adduced  such  extracts  as  evidences  of  facts,  but  for  a 
purpose  wholly  different.  To  those  who  are  pleased  in  tracing 
the  emotions  and  passions  of  the  human  mind  in  all  ages, 
nothing  can  be  more  gratifying  than  to  be  informed  of  the 
mode  of  thinking  of  the  public  at  large,  at  interesting  periodsi 
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and  in  important  situations.  Whilst  war  and  desolation  stalk 
over  a  country,  or  whilst  a  nation  is  struggling  for  its  liberties 
or  its  existence,  the  opinions  of  men  of  genius,  ability,  and 
learning,  who  have  been  agitated  wdth  all  the  hopes  and  fears 
to  which  such  events  have  given  rise,  and  have  frequently 
acted  a  personal  and  important  part  in  them,  are  the  best  and 
most  instructive  comment.  By  such  means  we  seem  to  become 
contemporaries  with  those  whose  history  we  peruse,  and  to 
acquire  an  intimate  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  facts  them* 
selves,  but  of  the  judgment  formed  upon  such  facts  by 
those  who  were  most  deeply  interested  in  them.  Nor  is 
it  a  slight  advantage  in  a  work  which  professes  to  treat 
on  the  literature  of  the  times,  that  the  public  events, 
and'  the  works  of  the  eminent  scholars  and  writers  of 
that  period,  thus  become  a  mutual  comment,  and  serve 
on  many  occasions  to  explain  and  to  illustrate  each 
other. 

The  practice  which  I  have  heretofore  adopted  of  designating 
the  scholars  of  Italy  by  their  national  appellations,  has  given 
rise  to  some  animadversions.  In  answer  to  which  I  beg  to 
remark,  that  whoever  is  conversant  with  history  must  fre- 
quently have  observed  the  difficulties  which  arise  from  the 
wanton  alterations,  in  the  names  of  both  persons  and  places, 
by  authors  of  different  countries,  and  particularly  by  the 
French,  who,  without  hesitation,  accommodate  every  thing  to 
the  genius  of  their  own  language.  Hence,  the  names  of  all 
the  eminent  men  of  Greece,  of  Rome,  or  of  Italy,  are  melted 
down,  and  appear  again  in  such  a  form  as  would  not  in  all 
probability  have  been  recognized  by  their  proper  owners : 
Dionysius  is  Denys,  Titus  Livius  Tite  Live,  Horatius  Horace  ^ 
Petrarca,  Petrarque,  and  Pico  of  Mirandola  Pic  de  Mirandolp. 
Ai  the  literature  which  this  country  derived  from  Italy  was 
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Srst  obtained  through  the  medium  of  the  French,  our  early 
authors  followed  them  in  this  respect,  and  thereby  sanctioned 
those  innovations  which  the  nature  of  our  own  language  did 
not  require.  It  is  still  more  to  be  regretted  that  we  are  not 
even  uniform  in  our  abuse.  In  the  instance  of  such  names  as 
are  familiar  to  our  early  literature,  we  adopt  with  the  French 
the  abbreviated  appellation;  but  in  latter  times  we  usually 
employ  proper  national  distinctions,  and  instead  of  Arioste,  or 
Metastase,  we  write,  without  hesitation,  Ariosto,  or  Metastasio. 
This  inconsistency  is  more  sensibly  felt  when  the  abbreviated 
appellation  of  one  scholar  is  contrasted  with  the  national  dis- 
tinction of  another,  as  when  a  letter  is  addressed  by  Petrarch 
to  Coluccio  Salutati,  or  by  Poliiian  to  Ermolao  Barbara,  or 
Baccio  Ugolini,  For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  it  is  surely 
desirable  that  every  writer  should  conform  as  much  as  possible 
to  some  general  rule,  which  can  only  be  found  by  a  reference 
of  every  proper  name  to  the  standard  of  its  proper  country. 
This  method  would  not  only  avoid  the  incongruities  before 
mentioned,  but  would  be  productive  of  positive  advantages,  as 
it  would  in  general  point  out  the  nation  of  the  person  spoken 
of,  without  the  necessity  of  further  indication.  Thus,  in 
mentioning  one  of  the  monarchs  of  France,  who  makes  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  ensuing  pages,  I  have  not  denomi- 
nated him  Lodovko  XII,  with  the  Italians,  nor  Lewis  XII. 
with  the  English,  but  Louis  XII.  the  name  which  he  himself 
recognized.  And  thus  I  have  also  restored  to  a  celebrated 
Scottish  general,  in  the  service  of  the  same  monarch,  his 
proper  title  of  tTAubigny,  instead  of  that  of  Obigni,  usually 
given  him  by  the  historians  of  Italy. 

I  cannot  deliver  this  work  to  the  public  without  a  most 
painful  conviction,  that  notwithstanding  my  utmost  endea- 
TOurs»  and  the  most  sedulous  attention  which  it  has  been 
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in  my  power  to  bestow  upon  it,  many  defects  will  still  be  dis- 
coverable, not  only  from  the  omission  of  much   important 
information,  which  may  not  have  occurred  to  my  inquiries, 
but  from  an  erroneous  or  imperfect  use  of  such  as  I  may  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain.     Yet  I  trust,  that  when  the 
extent  of  the  work,  and  the  great  variety  of  subjects  which  it 
comprehends,  are  considered,  the  candid  and  judicious  will 
make  due  allowance  for  those  inaccuracies  against  which  no 
vigilance  can  at  all  times  effectually  guard.     With  this  publi- 
cation, I  finally  relinquish  all  intention  of  prosecuting,  with  a 
view  to  the  public,  my  researches  into  the  history  and  litera- 
ture of  Italy.     That  I  have  devoted  to  its  completion  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  time  and  of  labour,  will  sufficiently  appear 
from  the  perusal  of  the  following  pages,  and  it  may  therefore 
be  presumed  that  I  cannot  be  indifferent  to  its  success.     But, 
whatever  inducements  I  may  have  found  in  the  hope  of  conci- 
liating the  indulgence  or  the  favour  of  the  public,  I  must  finally 
be  permitted  to  avow,  that  motives  of  a  different,  and  perhaps 
of  a  more  laudable  nature,  have  occasionally  concurred  to  in- 
duce me  to  persevere  in  the  present  undertaking.     Among 
these,  is  an  earnest  desire  to  exhibit  to  the  present  times  an 
illustrious  period  of  society ;  to  recal  the  public  attention  to 
those  standards  of  excellence  to  which  Europe  has  been  in- 
debted for  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  her  subsequent  improve- 
ment ;  to  unfold  the  ever- active  effect  of  moral  causes  on  the 
acquirements  and  the  happiness  of  a  people ;  and  thereby  to 
raise  a  barrier,  as  far  as  such  efforts  can  avail,  against  that 
torrent  of  a  corrupt  and  vitiated  taste,  which,  if  not  continually 
opposed,  may  once  more  overwhelm  the  cultivated  nations  of 
Europe  in  barbarism  and  degradation.     To  these  great  and 
desirable  aims  I  could  wish  to  add  others,  yet  more  exalted  and 
tommendable;  to  demonstrate  the  fatal  consequences  of  an  ill* 
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directed  ambition,  and  to  deduce,  from  the  unperverced  pages 
of  history,  those  maxims  of  true  humanity,  sound  wisdom,  and 
political  fidelity,  which  have  been  too  much  neglected  in  all 
ages,  but  which  are  the  only  solid  foundations  of  the  repose^ 
the  dignity,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

Alikrtoz, 
m  March,  1S(>5. 
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Aftbr  the  lapse  of  several  years,  another  edition  of  "  Thb 
Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  the  Tenth"  is  now  offered  to 
the  public.  In  the  mean  time  the  work  has  been  frequently 
reprinted  in  other  countries,  and  translated  into  the  principal 
languages  of  Europe.  In  Germany,  where  the  taste  for  Italian 
literature  has  been  cultivated  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any 
other  of  the  northern  states,  it  was  translated  by  Professor 
Glaser,  accompanied  by  valuable  notes  and  dissertations  by 
M.  Philip  Henrt  Conrad  Henke,  and  published  at  Leipzig, 
in  the  years  1806,  1807,  and  1808,  in  three  volumes  8vo. 
A  translation,  by  M.  P.  F.  Henry,  appeared  at  Paris,  in  the 
year  1808,  in  four  volumes  8vo.,  of  which  another  and  more 
correct  edition  was  published  in  1813.  A  few  additional  notes 
by  the  French  translator  accompanied  these  last-mentioned 
publications. 

In  Italy,  a  translation  of  the  work  was  undertaken  by  the 
CoNTB  Gavaliero  Luioi  Bossi,  of  Milan,  a  person  in  every 
respect  qualified  for  the  purpose-,  which  made  its  appearance 
at  various  intervals,  in  the  years  1816  and  1817,  in  twelve 
volumes  8vo.,  ornamented  with  numerous  plates  of  portraits, 
medals,  &c.  Earnestly  devoted  to  the  subject,  and  thoroughly 
ftcquainted  with  the  history  of  his  country  (which  he  has 
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illustrated  by  a  work  of  his  own  in  nineteen  volumes  8vo.), 
he  has  given  additional  interest  to  his  translation  of  Leo  X.  by 
numerous  notes  and  additionb,  and  by  various  dissertations  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  work.  The  situation  of  Count 
Bossi  at  Milan,  his  acquaintance  with  books  and  manuscripts 
relating  to  the  times  in  question,  and  his  connection  with 
persons  of  high  literary  eminence  in  Italy,  have  also  enabled 
him  to  make  considerable  additions  to  the  proofs  and  docu- 
ments which  I  had  before  adduced  in  confirmation  of  my 
narrative.  The  dispersion  of  an  edition  of  2,800  copies  of 
this  translation  in  Italy  may  be  considered  as  a  sufficient  in- 
dication of  the  public  opinion  ;  but,  if  any  thing  further  were 
wanted,  it  might  here  be  added,  that  his  Holiness,  Leo  XII., 
has  thought  proper  to  prohibit  the  further  circulation  of  this 
history  of  the  most  illustrious  of  his  predecessors,  and  has 
consigned  the  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.  to  the  Index 

EXPUROATORIUS. 

The  notes  and  observations  by  which  the  before-mentioned 
translations,  and  particularly  the  German  and  Italian,  are 
accompanied,  are  the  production  of  persons  who  have  thought 
for  themselves  on  the  various  subjects  there  discussed,  and 
have  examined  as  well  the  general  spirit  and  tendency  of  the 
work,  as  the  particular  facts  and  circumstances  which  are  there 
related.  On  this  account  the  present  history  has  undergone 
an  ordeal  to  which  few  works  of  a  similar  nature  have  been 
subjected ;  and  as  the  different  annotators  have  not  scrupled 
to  bring  forward  their  objections  on  some  occasions,  with  the 
same  freedom  that  they  have  stated  the  reasons  for  their  assent 
on  others,  the  author  has  foimd  it  incumbent  on  him,  in  giving 
the  present  edition  (the  last  he  will  probably  ever  revise),  to 
examine  their  remarks  with  diligence  and  impartiality,  and 
eithe*  to  admit  their  validity,  or  to  shew^  the  grounds  of  Lis 
adherence  to  his  former  opinions.  The  task  he  has  thus  under* 
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taken  is  not  only  due  to  the  labours  of  those  who  have  devoted 
to  the  examination  of  his  work  so  great  a  portion  of  their  time 
and  attention,  but  is  indeed  such  as  he  could  not  in  justice  to 
himself  avoid.  Some  of  the  subjects  to  which  the  before- 
mentioned  criticisms  relate  are,  in  his  estimation,  of  the  first 
importance  to  the  character  and  credit  of  his  work,  and  to 
have  passed  over  such  objections  without  a  reply,  would 
have  amounted  to  no  less  than  a  confession  of  his  inability 
to  maintain  his  statements,  or  to  defend  his  opinions.  He 
hopes  he  shall  therefore  stand  excused  in  referring  so  fre- 
quently to  the  remarks  of  the  different  translators  of  the 
present  work,  which  he  is  happy  to  do  with  those  feelings 
which  ought  always  to  accompany  a  debate  on  literary  sub- 
jects, and  with  that  satisfeiction  which  must  naturally  arise. 
from  finding  that  very  few  instances  have  occurred  in  which 
he  has  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  make  any  alteration  in 
his  narrative. 

In  finally  submitting  the  present  work  to  the  indulgence 
of  the  public,  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  republish 
the  pre&ce  to  the  second  edition,  the  only  object  of  which 
was,  to  vindicate  the  statements  in  the  first  edition  respect- 
ing the  date  of  a  letter  from  Luther  to  Leo  X.  against  the 
unfounded  objections  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  As  that 
vindication  has  not  been  controverted,  and  as  the  evidence, 
as  well  external  as  internal,  for  the  date  assigned  to  the 
letter  will  be  found  condensed  in  that  part  of  the  present 
work  where  the  contents  of  it  are  noticed,  it  is  presumed 
that  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  may  now  be  dispensed 
with. 

imnua^  1,  1827. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

1475—1493. 

fiirth  of  Gi(wanni  de'  Medici,  afterwards  Leo  X. — Soyereigns  of  Chris- 
tendom— Political  state  of  Europe — Peculiarities  of  the  Papal  Govern- 
ment— Temporal  power  of  the  Popes — Union  of  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral  authority — Advantages  of  the  papal  Government— Destination  of 
Giovanni  de' Medici  to  the  Church — His  early  preferments— His 
father  endeavours  to  raise  him  to  the  rank  of  a  Cardinal — Marriage  of 
Francesco  Cib6  and  Maddalena  de' Medici — Giovanni  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  the  purple — Education  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici — Bernardo 
Dovizio  da  Bibbiena — Defects  in  the  character  of  Giovanni  accounted 
for— Studies  in  the  Academy  at  Pisa — His  father  endeavours  to  shorten 
the  term  of  his  probation — Giuliode'  Medici,  afterwards  Clement  VII. 
^Giovanni  invested  with  the  insignia  of  his  rank — Quits  Florence  to 
reside  at  Rome — Eminent  Cardinals  then  in  the  college — Zizim,  bro- 
ther of  the  Sultan  Bajazet,  delivered  into  the  custody  of  the  Pope — 
Rumours  of  approaching  calamities. 

Giovanni  de'  Medici,  afterwards  supremo  pontiff  by  the 
name  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  was  the  second  son  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  called  the  Magnificent,  by  his  wife  Clarice,  the 
daughter  of  Giacopo  Orsino.  He  was  bom  at  Florence,  on 
the  eleventh  day  of  December,  1475 ;  and  most  probably 
received  his  baptismal  name  afte?~liis  paternal  great  uncle, 
Giovanni,  the  second  son  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  who  died  in 
the  year  1461;  or  from  Giovanni  Tomabuoni,  the  brother 
of  Lucretia,  mother  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  who  was  then 
living. 

At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Giovanni,  the  age  of  portents 
was  not  yet  past;  and  it  has  been  recorded  with  all  ihe  gra.- 
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vity  of  history,  that,  prior  to  that  event,  his  mother  dreamed 
that  she  was  delivered  of  an  enormous,  but  docile  lion  ;  which 
was  supposed  to  be  a  certain  prognostic,  not  only  of  the  future 
eminence  of  her  son,  but  also  of  the  name  which  he  was  to 
assume  on  arriving  at  the  papal  dignity.*  Whether  the 
dream  gave  rise  to  the  appellation,  or  the  appellation  to  the 
dream,  may  admit  of  doubt ;  but  although  nothing  appears  in 
his  infancy  to  justify  his  being  compared  to  a  lion,  in  his 
early  docility  he  seems  at  least  to  have  realized  the  supposed 
prognostics  of  his  mother. 

The  year  in  which  Giovanni  was  born  is  distinguished  in 
the  annals  of  Italy  as  a  year  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  whilst 
almost  all  the  rest  of  Europe  was  involved  in  the  calamities 
of  internal  commotions,  or  of  foreign  war.  It  was  also  solem- 
nized as  the  year  of  Jubilee,  which  was  thenceforwards  cele- 
brated once  in  twenty-five  years. 

At  this  period  the  pontifical  chair  was  filled  by  Sixtus  lY., 
who  had  not  yet  evinced  that  turbulent  disposition  which  waa 
afterwards  so  troublesome,  not  only  to  the  family  of  the  Me- 
dici and  the  city  of  Florence,  but  to  all  the  states  of  Italy. 
The  kingdom  of  Naples  was  governed  by  Ferdinand,  the  ille- 
gitimate sou  of  Alphonso,  king  of  Naples,  Aragon,  and  Sicily;' 
who  had  bequeathed  the  first  of  these  kingdoms  to  his  son, 
but  was  succeeded  in  the  two  latter  by  his  brother  John  II., 
the  father  of  another  Ferdinand,  who  now  enjoyed  them,  and 
by  his  marriage  with  Isabella,  the  sister  of  Henry  IV.  of 
Castile,  united  the  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Castile  under 
one  dominion.  The  states  of  Milan  were  yet  held  by  Gale* 
azzo  Maria,  the  son  of  the  great  Francesco  Sforza.  Frede- 
rick III.  had  long  worn  the  imperial  crown.  Louis  XI.  was 
king  of  France ;  Edward  IV.  of  England ;  and  the  celebrated 
Mattia  Corvino  had  lately  been  elected,  by  the  free  voice  of 
his  countrymen,  to  the  supreme  dominion  of  Hungary. 

The  political  system  of  Europe  was  as  yet  imformed.  The 
despotic  sovereign,  governing  a  half-civilized  people,  had  in 
general  only  two  principal  ends  in  view ;  the  supporting 
of  his  authority  at  home  by  the  depression  of  his  powerful 

*  Jovii,  vita  LeoDls  X.  lib.  i.  Ammirato,  Ritratto  di  Leone  X.  in 
Opusc.  iii.  62.  'i  he  same  story  is  related  by  Plutarch,  of  Agaristis,  tho 
mother  of  Pericles, 
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nobles,  and  the  extending  of  his  dominion  abroad  by  the 
subjugation  of  his  weaker  neiglibours.  Devoted  to  there 
objects,  which  frequently  required  all  their  talents  and  all 
their  resources,  the  potentates  of  Europe  had  beheld  with  the 
utmost  indifference  the  destruction  of  the  eastern  empire,  an<l 
the  abridgement  of  the  Christian  territory,  by  a  race  of 
barbarians,  who  were  most  probably  prevented  only  by  their 
own  dissensions  from  establishing  themselves  in  Italy,  and 
desolating  the  kingdoms  of  the  west.  It  was  in  vain  thai 
Pius  II.  had  called  upon  the  European  sovereigns  to  unite  in 
the  common  cause.  The  ardour  of  the  crusades  was  past 
A  jealousy  of  each  other,  or  of  their  own  subjects,  was  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  his  entreaties ;  and  the  good  pontiff 
was  at  length  convinced,  that  his  eloquence  would  be  better 
employed  in  prevailing  on  the  Turkish  Emperor  to  relinquish 
his  creed  and  embrace  Christianity,  than  in  stimulating  the 
princes  of  Europe  to  resist  his  arms.* 

The  establishment  and  long  immterrupted  continuance  of 
the  papal  government,  may  justly  be  considered  as  amongst 
tlie  most  extraordinary  circumstances  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. To  tlie  sincere  catholic  this  indeed  is  the  great 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  religion  which  he  professes,  tlie 
perpetual  miracle  which  proves  a  constant  extension  of  the 
divine  favour  to  that  church,  against  which  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail ;  but  they  who  conceive  that  this  pheno- 
menon, like  other  events  of  the  moral  world,  is  to  be 
accounted  for  from  secondary  causes,  and  from  the  usual 
course  of  nature,  will  perhaps  be  inclined  to  attribute  it  to 
the  ductility  and  habitual  subservience  of  the  human  mind, 
which,  when  awed  by  superstition,  and  subdued  by  here- 
ditary prejudices,  can  not  only  assent  to  the  most  incredible 
propositions,  but  act,  in  consequence  of  these  convictiotn, 
with  as  much  energy  and  perseverance,  as  if  they  were  the 
clearest  deductions  of  reason,  or  the  most  evident  dictates  of 
truth.  Whilst  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe  held  their 
dominions  by  lineal  succession,  by  choice  of  election,  or  by 
what  politicians  have  denominated  the  right  of  conquest,  the 

*  Pii  II.  iEnei  Sylvii  Epist.  ad  Illustrissimum  Mahametum  Turcorum 
principem.  Mediolan.  1487.  From  its  internal  evidence  this  letter  is 
■Apposed  to  ha? e  been  written  in  1460  or  1461. 
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Roman  pontiff  claimed  his  power  as  the  immediate  vicegerent 
of  God ;  and  experience  haa  shewn,  that,  for  a  long  coarse 
of  ages,  his  title  was  considered  ss  the  most  secure  of  any 
in  Europe.  Nor  has  the  papal  government,  in  latter  times, 
received  any  great  trouble  from  the  turbulence  of  its  sub- 
jects, who,  instead  of  feeling  themselves  degraded,  wore 
])erhaps  gratified  in  considering  themselves  as  the  peculiar 
people  of  a  sovereign  whose  power  was  not  bounded  by  the 
limits  of  his  own  dominions,  but  was  as  extensive  as  Chris- 
tianity itself. 

Without  entering  upon  a  minute  enquiry  into  the  origin  of 
the  temporal  authority  of  the  Roman   Pontiffs,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  even  after  they  had  emerged  from 
their  pristine  state  of  poverty  and  humility,  they  remained 
for   many  ages   in   an   acknowledged   subordination  to  the 
Roman  emperors,  and  to  their  delegates,   the  exarchates  of 
Ravenna  ;  to  whom,  when  the  seat  of  empire  was  transferred 
to  Constantinople,  the  government  of  Italy  was  intrusted. 
^  As  the  power  of  the   emperors  declined,   that  of  the  popes 
increased ;  and  in  the  contests  of  the  middle  ages,  during 
which   the   Huns,  the  Vandals,   the   imperialists,    and   the 
Franks,  were  successively  masters  of  Italy,  a  common  vene- 
ration among  these  ferocious  conquerors  for  the  father  of  the 
faithful,  and  the  head  of  the  Christian    Church,   not  only 
secured  his  safety,  but  enlarged   his  authority.^     From  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Constantino,   various   grants,   endow- 
ments, and  donations  of  extensive  territories,  were  conferred 
by  different  princes  on  the  bishops  of  Rome ;  insomuch,  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  part  of  Italy  to  which  they  have  not  at 
some  period  asserted  a  claim.     That  many  of  these  grants 
are  supposititious,  is  generally  acknowledged ;  ^  whilst  the 
validity  of  others,  which  are  admitted  to  have  existed,  fre- 
quently rests  merely  on  the  temporary  right  of  some  intruder, 
whose  only  title  was  his  sword,  and  who,  in  many  instances, 
gave  to  (he  pontiff  what  he  could  no  longer  retain  for  him- 
self.    Under  the  colour,   however,  of  these  donations,   the 
popes  possessed  themselves  of  different  parts  of  Italy,  and 
among   the  rest,  of  the  whole  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  ex- 
tending along  a  considerable  part  of  the  Adriatic  coast,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  Romania,  or  Romagna.*     The 
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Bnbsequent  dissensions  between  the  popes  and  the  emperors, 
the  frequent  schisms  which  occurred  in  the  church,  the 
on  warlike  nature  of  the  papal  government,  and  above  all, 
the  impolitic  transfer  of  the  residence  of  the  supreme  pontiffs 
from  Rome  to  Avignon,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  combined 
to  weaken  the  authority  which  the  popes  had  in  the  course 
of  80  many  ages  acquired ;  and,  in  particular,  the  cities  oi 
RoiHagna,  throwing  off  their  dependence  on  the  papal  see, 
either  formed  for  themselves  peculiar  and  independent 
governments,  or  became  subject  to  some  successful  ad- 
venturer, who  d<;quired  his  superiority  by  force  of  arms. 
No  longer  able  to  maintain  an  actual  authority,  the  Roman 
pontiffs  endeavoured  to  reserve  at  least  a  paramount  or  con 
firmatory  right ;  and  as  the  sanction  of  the  pope  was  not  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  these  subordinate  sovereigns,  he 
delegated  to  them  his  power  on  easy  conditions,  by  investing 
them  with  the  title  of  vicars  of  the  church.^  It  was  thus  the 
family  of  Este  obtained  the  dominion  of  Ferrara,  which  they 
bad  extended,  in  fact,  to  an  independent  principality.  Thus 
the  cities  of  Rimini  and  Oesena  were  held  by  the  family  of 
Malatesta ;  Faenza  and  Imola  by  the  Manfredi ;  and  many 
other  cities  of  Italy  became  subject  to  petty  sovereigns,  who 
governed  with  despotic  authority,  and  by  their  dissensions 
frequently  rendered  that  fertile,  but  unhappy  country,  the 
cheatre  of  contest,  of  rapine,  and  of  blood. 

From  this  period,  the  temporal  authority  of  the  popes  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the  district  entitled  the  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter,  with  some  detached  parts  of  Umbria,  and  the  Marca 
d'Ancona.*  The  claims  of  the  church  were  not,  however, 
suffered  to  remain  dormant,  whenever  an  opportunity  of 
enforcing  them  occurred,  and  the  recovery  of  its  ancient  pos- 
sessions had  long  been  considered  as  a  duty  indispensably 
incumbent  on  the  supreme  pontiff.  But,  although  for  this 
purpose  he  scrupled  not  to  avail  himself  of  the  arms,  the  alli- 
ances, and  the  treasures  of  the  church,  yet,  when  the  enter- 
prise proved  successful,  it  generally  happened  that  the  con- 
quered territory  only  exchanged  its  former  lord  for  some  near 
kinsmar  of  the  reigning  pontiff,  who,  during  the  life  of  his 
benefactor,  endeavoured  to  secure  and  extend  his  authority 
by  all  the  means  in  his  power. 
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The  Roman  pontiffa  have  always  posBeased  an  advanlage 
over  the  other  aorereigns  of  Europe^  from  the  anii^iilar  nnkm 
of  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  power  in  the  same  person  ;  two 
engines,  which  long  experience  had  taught  them  to  me  wilb 
a  dexterity  equal  to  that,  with  which  the  heroes  of  antiquity 
availed  themselves  hy  turns  of  the  shield  and  the  ^ear. 
When  schemes  of  ambition  and  aggrandizement  were  to  be 
pursued,  the  pope,  as  a  temporal  prince,  could  enter  into 
alliances,  raise  supplies^  and  furnish  his  contingent  of  troops, 
so  as  effectually  to  carry  on  an  offen^ve  war ;  but  no  sooner 
was  he  endangered  by  <lefeat,  and  alarmed  for  the  etSstj  of 
Iiis  own  dominions,  than  he  resorted  for  shelter  to  his  pon- 
ti  Ileal  robes,  and  loudly  called  upon  all  Christendom  to 
ilefend  from  violation  the  head  of  the  holy  church.*  That 
these  characters  were  successively  assumed  with  great  ad> 
dress  and  advantage,  will  sufficiently  appear  from  tlie  fol- 
lowing pages ;  and  altiiongh  some  difficulties  might  oeca- 
kiionally  arise  in  the  exercise  of  them,  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  complaint  of  one  of  the  ablest  apologists  of  the  Roman 
|H;Dtiffs,  the  world  has,  upon  the  whole,  been  snffieiently 
in<lulgent  to  their  situation;  nor  has  even  the  shedding  of 
Christian  blood  been  thought  an  invincible  objection  to  the 
conferring  on  a  deceasetl  pontiff  the  honour  of  canonisation, 
and  placing  him  in  the  highest  order  of  sainthood  in  the  Ro- 
man church.* 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied,  that  the  papal  govern- 
ment, although  founded  on  so  singular  a  basis,  and  exercised 
with  despotic  authority,  has  been  attended  with  some  advan- 
tages peculiar  to  itself,  and  beneficial  to  its  subjects.  Whilst 
the  choice  of  the  sovereign,  by  the  decision  of  a  peculiar 
body  of  electors,  on  the  one  hand  preserves  the  people  from 
those  dissensions  which  frequently  arise  from  the  disputed 
right  of  hereditary  claimants ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  prevents 
those  tumultuous  debates  which  too  frequently  result  from 
the  violence  of  a  popular  election.  By  this  system  the  dan- 
^'crs  of  a  minority  in  the  governor  are  avoided,  and  the  sove- 
reign assumes  the  command  at  a  time  of  life,  when  it  may  be 
presumed  that  passion  is  subdued  by  reason,  and  experience 

*  Pdlayacini,  c.  i.  p.  47 
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toatnreii  inlo  -wisdom.  The  qualifications  by  wLicli  tlie  pope 
IB  suppuaeii  to  have  merited  the  supreme  authority,  are  also 
Bucli  as  would  be  meat  likely  to  direct  him  in  the  best  mode 
of  exercising  Jt.  Humility,  chastity,  temperance,  vigilance, 
anil  learning,  are  among  the  chief  ef  these  requisites ;  and 
ahbijiigh  some  of  them  have  confessedly  been  too  often  dis- 
pensed with,  yet  fovr  individuals  have  ascended  the  pontifical 
throne  without  possessing  more  than  a.  common  share  of  intel- 
lectual endowments.  Hence  the  Eoman  pontiffs  have  fre- 
quently displayed  examples  highly  worthy  of  imitation,  and 
have  signalized  themselves  in  an  eminent  degree,  as  patrons 
of  science,  of  letters,  and  of  art.  Cultivating,  as  ecclesiastics, 
those  studies  which  were  prohibited  or  discouraged  among 
the  laity,  they  may  in  general  be  considered  as  superior  to  the 
age  in  which  they  lived ;  and  among  the  predecessors  of 
Leo  X.  the  philosopher  may  contemplate  vith  approbation 
the  eloquence  and  courage  of  Leo  I.  who  preserved  the  city 
of  Rome  from  the  ravages  of  the  barbarian  AttUa;  the  bene' 
ficence,  candour,  and  piuitonil  attention  of  Gregory  L,  unjustly 
charged  with  being  the  adversary  of  liberal  studies  ;  the 
various  acquirements  of  Silvester  II.,  so  extraordinary  in  the 
eyes  of  hla  contemporaries,  as  to  cause  him  to  be  considered 
as  a  sorcerer ;  the  Industry,  acnteness,  and  learning  of  Inno- 
cent III.,  of  Gregory  IX.,  of  Innocent  IV.,  and  of  Pius  11. ; 
and  the  muniticence  and  love  of  literature  so  strikingly  dis- 
played in  the  character  of  Nicholas  Y. 

Notwithstanding  the  extensive  influence  acquire>l  by  the 
Roman  see,  that  circumstance  had  not,  for  a  long  course  oi 
time,  induced  the  princes  of  Eurojie  to  attempt  to  vest  the 
pontificBl  authority  in  any  individual  of  their  own  family. 
"Whether  this  forb^rance  was  occasioned  by  an  idea,  tliat  the 
long  course  of  humiliation  by  which  alone  this  dignity  could 
be  obtained,  was  too  degradine  to  a.  jierson  of  royal  birth,  or 
by  a  contempt  for  every  profession  but  that  of  arms,  may  be 
a  sabject  of  doubt;  but  from  whatever  cause  it  arose,  it 
ttppeara  to  have  been,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  completely 
removed:  almost  every  sovereign  in  Italy,  and  perhaps  in 
Europe,  striving  with  the  ntmoet  ardour  to  proenre  fur  their 
nearest  relations  a  seat  in  the  sacred  college,  as  a  neccsanry 
etcp   to   the   pontifical   chair.      "What   the   European   printca 
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eudeavonred  to  accomplish  in  the  persons  of  their  own  kin* 
dred,  the  popular  governments  attempted  in  those  of  their 
most  illustrious  citizens  ;  and  the  favour  hetowed  by  Paul  II. 
upon  his  countrymen  the  Venetians,  may  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  have  operated  upon  the  sagacious  and  provident 
mind  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  to  induce  him  to  attempt  the 
establishment  of  the  chief  ecclesiastical  dignity  in  one  of  his 
own  family.  Nor  is  it  improbable,  that  whilst  he  was  actu- 
ated by  this  motive,  he  was  impelled  by  another  of  no  less 
efficacy.  By  the  resentment  of  the  papal  see  he  had  lost  a 
much-loved  brother ;  and  although  he  had  himself  escaped 
with  his  life  from  the  dagger  of  the  assassin,  yet  he  had  ex- 
perienced, from  the  same  cause,  a  series  of  calamities,  from 
which  he  was  only  extricated  by  one  of  the  most  daring  expe- 
dients recorded  in  history.  To  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  recurrence  of  a  circumstance  which  had  nearly  destroyed 
the  authority  of  his  family,  and  to  establish  his  children  in 
such  situations  as  might  render  them  a  mutual  support  and 
security  to  each  other,  in  the  high  departments  for  which  they 
were  intended,  were  doubtless  some  of  the  motives  which 
occasioned  the  destination  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici  to  the 
church,  and  produced  those  important  effects  upon  the  reli- 
gion, the  politics,  and  the  taste  of  Europe,  which  are  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. 

That  it  was  the  intention  of  Lorenzo,  from  the  birth  of  bis 
son,  to  raise  him  eventually  to  the  high  dignity  which  he 
afterwards  acquired,  cannot  be  doubted;  and  the  authority 
which  he  possessed  in  the  affairs  of  Italy  enabled  him  to 
engage  in  this  undertaking  with  the  fairest  prospects  of  suc- 
cess. Soon  after  he  had  attained  the  seventh  year  of  his  age, 
Giovanni  de'  Medici  had  received  the  tonsura,  and  was 
declared  capable  ef  ecclesiastical  preferment.  At  this  early 
period  his  father  had  applied  to  Louis  XL  to  confer  upon  hira 
some  church  living.  In  the  reply  of  the  French  king,  which 
bears  date  the  seventeenth  day  of  February,  1482,  he  thus 
expresses  himself: — "  I  understand  from  your  letter  of  the 
thirtieth  of  January,  the  intentions  you  have  formed  re- 
specting your  son,  which  if  I  had  known  them  before  the 
death  of  the  cardinal  of  Rohan,  I  should  have  endeavoured 
to  accomplish ;  but  I  have  no  objection  on  the  next  vacancy 
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•f  a  benefice,  to  do  for  him  whatever  lies  in  my  power*'* 
Accordingly,  Giovanni  was  in  the  following  year,  appointed 
by  the  king,  abbot  of  Fonte-dolce;   and  this  was  speedily 
followed  by  the  investiture  of  the  rich  monastery  of  Passig- 
nano,  bestowed  upon  him  by  Sixtus  IV.,  who,   towards  the 
close  of  his  days,  seemed  desirous  of  obliterating  from  the 
minds  of  the  Medici  the  remembrance  of  his  former  hostility. 
The  particulars  of  this  singular  instance  of  ecclesiastical  pro- 
motion, and  of  the  additional  honours  bestowed  upon  Giovanni 
de'  Medici,  are  given  by  Lorenzo  himself,  in  his  Ricordi,  with 
great  simplicity.     "  On  the  nineteenth  day  of  May,  1 483," 
says  he,  "  we  received  intelligence,  that  the  king  of  France 
had,  of  his  own  motion,  presented  to  my  son  Giovanni,  the 
abbey  of  Fonte-dolce.     On  the  thirty-first,  we  heard  from 
Rome,  that  the  pope  had  confirmed  the  grant,  and  had  ren- 
dered him  capable  of  holding  a  benefice,  he  being  now  seven 
years  of  age.     On  the  first  day  of  June,  Giovanni  accom- 
panied mefromPoggiot  to  Florence,  where  he  waa  confirmed 
by  the  bishop  of  Arezzo,  and  received  the  tonsura;  and  from 
thenceforth  was  called  Me$sire  Griovanni.     The  before-men- 
tioned circumstances  took  place  in  the  chapel  of  our  family. 
The  next  morning  he  returned  to  Poggio.     On  the  eighth 
day  of  June,  Jacopino,  a  courier,  arrived  with  advices  from  the 
king  of  France,  that  he  had  conferred  upon  Messire  Giovanni 
the  archbishoprick  of  Aix,  in  Provence ;  on  which  account  a 
messenger  was  despatched,  on  the  same  evening,  to  Rome, 
with  letters  from  the  king  to  the  pope  and  the  cardinal  di 
Macone.     At  the  same  time  despatches  were  sent  to  count 
Girolamo,  which  were  forwarded  by  Zenino  the  courier,  to 
Forli.     On  the  eleventh,  Zenino  returned  from  the  count, 
with  letters  to  the  pope  and  the  cardinal  S.  Giorgio,  which 
were  sent  to  Rome  by  the  Milanese  post.     On  the  same  day, 
after  mass,  all  the  children  of  the  family  received  confirma- 
tion, excepting  Messire  Giovanni.     On  the  fifteenth,  at  the 
sixth  hour  of  the  night,  an  answer  was  received  from  Rome, 
that  the  pope  had  some  difficulty  in  giving  the  archbishoprick 
to  Messire  Giovanni,  on  account  of  his  youth.     This  answer 
was  immediately  despatched  to  the  king  of  France.     On  the 

*  Fabronii,  vita  Lanr.  Med.  in  adnot.  298. 
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twentieth,  we  received  news  from  Lionetto,  that  the  arch- 
bishop  was  not  dead!     On  the  first  day  of  March,  1484, 
the  abbot  of  Passignano  died,  and  a  message  was  despatched 
to  Giovanni  Vespucci,  the  Florentine  ambassador  at  Rome, 
that  he  should  endeavour  to  prevail  on  the  pope  to  give  the 
abbey  to  Messire  Giovanni.     On  the  second,  he  took  posses- 
sion of  it  under  the  authority  of  the  state,  by  virtue  of  the 
reservation  granted  to  him  by  Sixtus  IV.,  and  which  was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  Innocent  VIII.,  when  my  son  Piero 
went  to  pay  him  obedience  at  Rome,  on  his  elevation  to  the 
pontificate."     It  would  not  be  difficult  to  declaim  against  the 
corruptions  of  the   Roman  see,  and  the  absurdity  of  con- 
ferring ecclesiastical  preferments  upon  a  child ;  but  in  the 
estimation  of  an  impartial  observer,  it  is  a  matter  of  little 
moment  whether  such  preferment  be  bestowed  upon  an  infant 
who  is  unable,  or  an  adult  who  is  unwilling,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his   office,   and  who,  in  fact,  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment,  neither  intends,  nor  is  expected,  ever  to  bestow 
upon  them  any  share  of  his  attention. 

The  death  of  Sixtus  IV.,  which  happened  on  the  thirteenth 
day  of  August,  1484,  and  the  elevation  to  the  pontificate  of 
Giambattista  Cib6,  by  the  name  of  Innocent  VIII.,  opened 
to  Lorenzo  the  prospect  of  speedy  and  more  important  advance- 
ment for  his  son*  Of  the  numerous  livings  conferred  on  this 
young  ecclesiastic,  a  particular  account  has  been  preserved  ;^ 
but  the  views  of  Lorenzo  were  directed  towards  still  higher 
preferment.  In  the  month  of  November  he  despatched  his 
eldest  son  Piero  to  Rome,  accompanied  by  his  uncle  Giovanni 
Tomabuoni,  with  directions  to  promote  as  much  as  possible 
the  interests  of  his  brother  Giovanni.  In  the  instructions  of 
Lorenzo  to  his  envoys  at  Rome,  the  same  object  was  strongly 
insisted  on ;  and  such  arguments  were  constantly  suggested, 
as  were  most  likely  to  induce  the  pope  to  nominate  Giovanni 
de'  Medici,  on  the  first  opportunity,  a  member  of  the  sacred 
college. 

In  the  mean  time  Lorenzo  thought  it  advisable  to 
strengthen  the  friendly  connexion  which  already  subsisted 
between  himself  and  the  pope,  by  an  union  between  their 
families.  Before  his  adopting  an  ecclesiastical  life.  Innocent 
had  several  children ;  the  eldest  of  whom,  Francesco  Cibo, 
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was  married,  in  the  year  1487,  to  Maddalena,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Lorenzo,  a  woman  of  great  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments, and  who  lived  to  share  the  honours  enjoyed  by 
her  family  in  the  elevation  of  her  brother.  Besides  the  in- 
ducements to  this  measure,  which  the  pope  probably  found 
in  the  increasing  influence  and  authority  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  the  near  relationship  which  subsisted  between  Madda- 
lena  and  the  family  of  the  Orsini,  was  a  powerful  motive 
with  him  to  conclude  the  match.  The  event  was  such  as 
the  pope  expected.  The  hostility  between  him  and  the 
Orsini  speedily  subsided ;  and  he  found,  cu  many  subsequent 
occasions,  the  high  importance  of  their  attachment  and  their 
services. 

As  the  advancement  of  Giovanni  de*  Medici  to  the  dignity 
of  the  purple  was  the  fortunate  event  which  led  the  way  to 
his  future  elevation,  and  to  the  important  consequences  of  that 
elevation  to  the  Christian  world,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  trace  the  steps  by  which  he  acquired,  so  early  in  life,  that 
high  rank.  This  we  are  enabled  to  do  with  great  accuracy, 
from  the  letters  of  Lorenzo,  and  his  confidential  correspond- 
ents, the  originals  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
Florence,  and  which  exhibit  such  a  degree  of  policy  and  assi- 
duity on  the  part  of  that  great  man,  as  could  scarcely  fail  of 
success. 

From  these  it  appears,  that  early  in  the  year  1488,  the 
pope,  who  had  not  before  received  any  additional  members 
into  the  college,  had  formed  the  intention  of  making  a  promo- 
tion of  cardinals,  and  had  communicated  his  purpose  to  Lo- 
renzo, to  whom  he  had  also  transmitted  a  list  of  names,  for  his 
remarks  and  approbation.  Such  however  was  the  inactivity 
of  the  pontiff,  that  he  delayed  from  time  to  time  the  execu- 
tion of  his  plan.  From  the  age  and  infirmities  of  the  pope, 
Lorenzo  was  fearful  that  this  measure  might  be  wholly  frus- 
trated ;  and  as  he  had  already  formed  the  design  of  procur- 
ing the  name  of  his  son  to  be  included  among  those  of  the 
new  cardinals,  he  directed  his  envoy  at  Rome,  Giovanni  Lan- 
fredini,  to  lose  no  time  in  prevailing  upon  the  pope  to  carry 
his  intentions  into  effect.  "  I  observe,"  says  he,  in  a  letter 
which  bears  date  the  sixteenth  day  of  June,  1488,*  what  you 

♦  MSS.  Florent. 
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mention  respecting  the  promotion  of  cardinals,  to  wLicli  I 
fthall  briefly  reply,  that  this  event  ought  not  to  be  delayed 
longer  than  can  possibly  be  avoided ;  for  when  his  holiness 
has  completed  it,  he  will  be  another  pope  than  he  has  hitherto 
been — because  he  is  yet  a  head  without  limbs,  surrounded  by 
the  creatures  of  others ;  whereas  he  will  then  be  surrounded 
by  his  own.  Yon  will  therefore  importune  and  exhort  him 
to  adopt  this  determination  as  soon  as  possible,  because  there 
is  danger  in  delay.  *  *  As  to  the  persons  nominated,  I  ap- 
prove all  those  whose  names  are  marked  with  a  point ;  they 
are  the  same  as  you  before  mentioned  to  me.  It  seems  better 
to  lay  before  him  many,  that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
selection.     He  may  also  gratify  me  if  he  thinks  proper." 

A  few  months  afterwards,  when  a  promotion  of  cardinals 
was  positively  determined  on,  Lorenzo  became  more  strenuous 
in  his  exertions,  and  omitted  no  solicitations  or  persuasions 
which  might  obtain  the  favour,  not  only  of  the  pontifi*  him- 
self, but  of  the  cardinals,  whose  concurrence  was,  it  appears, 
indispensable.®  In  a  letter  to  the  pope,  which  bears  date  the 
first  day  of  October,  1488,  he  most  earnestly  entreats,  that  if 
he  is  ever  to  receive  any  benefit  from  his  holiness,  it  may  be 
granted  to  him  on  that  occasion,  and  requests  his  favour  with 
no  less  fervency  than  he  would  from  God  the  salvation  of  his 
soul.*  With  equal  eagerness,  and  to  this,  or  a  similar  effect, 
he  addressed  himself  to  all  the  members  of  the  sacred  college, 
whose  interest  he  thought  essential  to  his  success.  Where 
he  could  not  obtain  an  absolute  promise  of  support,  he  consi- 
dered it  as  of  great  importance  to  have  prevented  opposition. 
"  You  appear  to  me,"  says  he  to  Lanfredini,  "  to  have  done 
no  little  in  removing  the  objections  of  *  *  *.  If  you  cannot 
induce  him  to  proceed  further,  I  wish  you  to  thank  him  for 
this ;  and  assure  him,  that  knowing  his  inclination,  I  shall 
o^ve  to  him  the  same  obligation  for  it,  as  I  shall  to  others  for 
their  positive  favours.  At  the  same  time,  if  it  were  possible, 
I  should  be  highly  gratified  by  his  assistance."  On  this  im- 
portant occasion  Lorenzo  availed  himself  greatly  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  cardinal  Ascanio,  brother  of  Lodovico  Sforza,  and 
of  Roderigo  Borgia,  then  vice-chancellor  of  the  holy  see. 
"I  reply,"  says  he,  addressing  himself  to  Lanfredini,  "in  a 
*  Fabr.  in  vi*^-  t^««  y  adnot.  245,  et  App.  No.  I. 
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letter  under  my  own  hand  to  the  yice-chancellor  and  Monsig. 
Ascanio.     The  letter  which  they  hare  written  to  me,  and  the 
trouble  which,  as  jou  inform  me,  Monsig.  Ascanio  takes  every 
day  in  my  behalf,  merit  other  returns  than  words.     I  well 
know,  both  from  your  information  and  my  own  reflections, 
where  my  honour  and  my  hopes  would  have  remained,  bad 
they  not  been  brought  to  life  by  him,  and  by  those  whom  his 
relationship,  friendship,  and  connexions,  have  obtained  for 
me.     The  difficulty  of  this  business,  and  his  constant  diligence 
and  attention,  render  the  benefits  he  has  conferred  on  us  so 
important,  that  they  oblige  not  only  me  and  M.  Giovanni, 
but  all  those  who  belong  to  us ;  for  I  consider  this  favour  in 
no  other  light  than  if  I  were  raised  from  death  to  life.'*     He 
expresses  himself  respecting  the  vice-chancellor  with  equal 
gratitude,  desiring  Lanfredini  to  assure  him  of  the  sense  he 
entertains  of  his  favours,  which  he  cannot  do  himself,  ^^  be- 
cause in  effect  he  feels  the  obligation  too  strongly,  and  is 
more  desirous  of  repaying  it,  when  in  his  power,  than  he  can 
possibly  express." 

At  this  critical  juncture,  when  every  hour  was  pregnant 
with  expectation,  the  hopes  of  Lorenzo  were  cruelly,  though 
unintentionally,  disappointed  by  Lanfredini,  who,  having  a 
confidence  of  success,  wished  to  be  informed  by  Lorenzo  in 
what  manner  he  should  announce  the  great  event.     To  this 
end  he  inclosed  to  Lorenzo  the  form  of  a  public  letter,  which 
it  might  be  proper  to  send,  on  such  an  occasion,  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  citizens  at  large.     Lorenzo  replies,*  "You 
will  have  time  enough  to  send  for  the  form  in  which  it  may 
be  proper  to  announce  the  news.     The  method  you  took  had 
however  nearly  given  rise  to  a  great  error ;  for,  a^  I  read  your 
inclosure  before  your  letter,  and  there  did  not  appear  either 
the  word  ccpy^  or  any  other  indication  to  that  effect,  I  thought 
the  information  true,  and  was  very  near  making  it  public. 
It  seems  to  me  of  little  consequence  in  what  manner  you 
communicate  it.     The  business  is  here  so  publicly  spoken  of, 
that  it  cannot  be  more  so.     You  can  therefore  send  no  intel- 
ligence that  is  not  expected  by  every  one  except  myself;  for 
I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  confide 
in  the  event."     This  however  seems  to  have  been  the  last 

♦  MSS.  Florent.  /Ipp.  No.  VII. 
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agony  which  Lorenzo  had  to  sustain  in  this  long  conflict ;  for, 
on  the  ninth  day  of  the  same  month,  he  received  the  consola- 
tory intelligence,  that  his  son  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
a  cardinal,  under  the  title  of  S.  Maria  in  Domenica.*  His 
feelings  on  this  occasion  are  best  expressed  in  his  own  words, 
addressed  to  his  envoy  at  Rome  :* — "  Thanks  be  to  God  for 
the  good  news  which  I  received  yesterday  at  the  ninth  hour, 
respecting  Messire  Giovanni,  and  which  appeared  to  me  so 
much  the  greater,  as  it  was  the  less  expected,  it  seeming  so 
far  above  my  merits,  and  so  difficult  in  itself,  as  to  be  esteemed 
impossible.  I  have  reason  to  hold  in  remembrance  all  those 
who  have  assisted  me  in  this  business,  and  shall  leave  a  charge 
that  they  be  not  forgotten  by  those  who  may  succeed  me ; 
this  being  the  greatest  honour  that  ever  our  house  expe- 
rienced." *  *  *  "  I  know  not  whether  his  holiness  may  be 
displeased  with  the  demonstrations  of  joy  and  festivity  which 
have  taken  place  in  Florence  on  this  occasion ;  but  I  never 
saw  a  more  general,  or  a  more  sincere  exultation.  Many 
other  expressions  of  it  would  have  occurred,  but  I  did  all  in 
my  power  to  prevent  them,  although  I  could  not  wholly  suc- 
ceed. I  mention  this,  because  the  elevation  of  M.  Giovanni 
was  intended  to  have  remained  for  the  present  a  secret ;  but 
you  have  made  it  so  public  in  Rome,  that  we  can  scarcely 
incur  blame  in  following  your  example ;  nor  have  I  been  able 
to  decline  the  congratulations  of  the  city,  even  to  the  lowest 
ranks.  If  what  I  have  done  be  improper,  I  can  only  say  that 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  prevent  it,  and  that  I  greatly  wish 
for  instructions  how  to  conduct  myself  in  future,  as  to  what 
kind  of  life  and  manners  M.  Giovanni  ought  to  observe ;  and 
what  his  dress  and  his  attendants  ought  to  be  ;  for  I  should 
be  extremely  sorry  to  begin  to  repay  this  immense  debt,  by 
doing  any  thing  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  his  holiness.  In 
the  mean  time,  M.  Giovanni  remains  with  me  in  the  house, 
which  from  yesterday  has  been  continually  full  of  people. 
Advise  me  therefore  what  is  to  be  done  with  him.  Inform 
me  also,  when  you  next  write,  what  signature  or  seal  he  ought 
to  use.  In  expediting  the  bull,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  use  all 
due  diligence,  and  will  transmit  it  as  soon  as  possible,  for  the 
eatiafaction  of  our  friends.     I  send  you  herewith  the  n  easure 

*  Fabroni. 
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of  his  height,  but  in  my  eyes  lie  appears  to  have  grown  and 
changed  since  yesterday.  I  trust  in  God  you  will  receive  due 
honour  for  your  exertions,  and  that  his  holiness  will  be  pleased 
with  what  he  has  done.  I  wish  for  your  opinion  whether  I 
should  send  my  son  Piero,  as  I  intended  ;  because  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  favour  of  this  magnitude  calls  for  no  less  than  that 
I  should  pay  a  visit  to  Rome  myself.*'*® 

Politiano,  to  whom  the  early  education  of  Giovanni  de 
Medici  had  been  entrusted,  thought  it  also  incumbent  on 
himself  upon  this  occasion,  to  address  to  the  pope  a  letter, 
in  which  he  has  exhibited  the  character  and  early  acquire- 
ments of  his  pupil  in  a  very  favourable  light.**  Some  allow- 
ance must  however  be  made  for  the  partiality  of  the  tutor, 
and  perhaps  for  the  blandishments  of  the  courtier ;  nor  are 
we  implicitly  to  believe,  either  that  Louis  XI.  was  the  most 
pious  of  kings,  or  that  Giovanni  de*  Medici,  although  from 
various  circumstances  his  proficiency  was  beyond  his  years, 
had  realised  in  himself 


<< 


That  faultless  monster  niiich  the  world  ne'er  saw/' 


It  must  however  be  acknowledged,  that  if  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici  was  indefatigable  in  obtaining  for  his  son  the  honours 
and  emoluments  of  ecclesiastical  preferment,  he  displayed  an 
equal  degree  of  assiduity  in  rendering  him  worthy  of  them. 
The  early  docility  and  seriousness  of  Giovanni,  the  pro- 
ficiency which  he  had  made  in  his  studies,  and  the  distinc- 
tions with  which  he  had  been  honoured,  entitled  him  to  rank 
as  an  associate  in  those  meetings  of  men  of  genius  and 
learning,  which  continually  took  place  in  the  palace  of  the 
]\Iedici.  Among  the  professors  of  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
the  chief  place  was  held  by  Marsilio  Ficino ;  the  authority 
of  Aristotle  was  supported  by  his  countryman  and  warm 
admirer,  Joannes  Argyropylus ;  in  classical  and  polite  litera- 
ture, Politiano  had  revived  the  age  of  Augustus;  whilst 
Giovanni  Pico  of  Mirandula,  united  in  himself  the  various 
kinds  of  knowledge  which  were  allotted  to  others  only  in 
distinct  pcrtions.  Conversant  as  Giovanni  de'  Medici  was 
with  these  men,  and  residing  under  the  eye  of  his  father,  to 
whom  every  production  of  literature  and  of  art  was  sub- 
jnitted,  as  to  an  infallible  judge,  it  was  impossible  to   sow 
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seeds  of  knowledge  and  of  taste,  if  indeed  they  existed, 
should  not  be  early  developed  in  his  mind.  Hence  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  business  of  education  was  to  him,  as  indeed  it 
ought  to  be  to  every  young  person,  the  highest  amusement 
and  gratification ;  and  that  he  never  experienced  those 
restraints  and  severities  which  create  a  disgust  to  learning, 
instead  of  promoting  it.  Amidst  the  extensive  collections  of 
pictures,  sculptures,  medals,  and  other  specimens  of  ancient 
and  modern  art,  acquired  by  the  wealth  and  long-continued 
attention  of  his  ancestors,  he  first  imbibed  that  relish  for  pro- 
ductions of  this  nature,  and  that  discriminating  judgment  of 
their  merits,  which  rendered  him,  in  his  future  life,  no  less 
the  arbiter  of  the  public  taste  in  works  of  art,  than  he  was 
of  the  public  creed  in  matters  of  religion. 

The  youthful  mind  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici  was  not,  how- 
ever, wholly  left  to  the  chance  of  promiscuous  cultivation. 
Besides  the  assistance  of  Politiano,  who  had  the  chief  direc- 
tion of  his  studies,  he  is  known  to  have  received  instructions 
in  the  Greek  language  from  Demetrius  Chalcondyles  and 
Petrus  -^Igineta,  *  both  of  whom  were  Greeks  by  birth. 
His  education  was  also  promoted  by  Bernardo  Michelozzi, 
who  was  one  of  the  private  secretaries  of  his  father,  and 
eminently  skilled  both  in  ancient  and  modern  literature  ;  but 
his  principal  director  in  his  riper  studies  was  Bernardo 
Do  vizi,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Bernardo  da  Bibbiena, 
This  elegant  scholar  and  indefatigable  statesman  was  born  of 
a  respectable  family  at  Bibbiena,  in  the  year  1470,  and  was 
sent,  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  to  pursue  his  studies  in  Flo- 
rence. His  family  connexions  Introduced  him  into  the  house 
of  the  Medici,  and  such  was  the  assiduity  with  which  he 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunities  of  instruction  there 
afibrded  him,  that  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  had  attained  a 
great  facility  of  Latin  composition,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
selected  by  Lorenzo  as  one  of  his  private  secretaries.  When 
the  honours  of  the  church  were  bestowed  on  Giovanni  do' 
Medici,  the  principal  care  of  his  pecuniary  concerns  was 
intrusted  to  Bernardo ;  in  the  execution  of  which  employ- 
ment he  rendered  his  patron  such  important  services,  and 

*  Me^ck.  vita  Polif..  p.  98.     Lettres  de  Langius.  ap.  Bayle,  Diet.  Art 
Leo  X. 
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eonducted  himself  with  so  much  vigilance  and  integrity,  that 
some  have  not  hesitated  to  ascribe  to  him,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  the  future  eminence  of  his  pupil.  Notwithstanding 
the  serious  occupations  in  which  Bernardo  was  engaged,  in 
his  temper  and  manners  he  was  affable,  and  even  facetious 
as  appears  by  the  representation  given  of  him  by  Castiglione 
in  his  "  Libro  del  Cortegiano,"  in  which  he  is  introduced  as 
one  of  the  interlocutors.  Nor  did  he  neglect  his  literary 
studies,  of  which  he  gave  a  sufficient  proof  in  his  celebrated 
comedy,  "  La  Calandra,"  which,  although  not,  as  some  havo 
asserted,  the  earliest  comedy  which  modern  times  have  pro- 
duced, deservedly  obtained  great  reputation  for  its  author, 
and  merits,  even  at  this  day,  no  small  share  of  approbation. 
The  high  rank  which  Bernardo  obtained  in  the  church,  and 
the  distinguished  part  which  he  acted  in  the  political  trans- 
actions of  the  times,  will  frequently  present  him  to  our 
notice.  Of  his  character  and  talents,  different  opinions  have 
been  entertained :  but  his  title  to  eminent  merit  must  be 
admitted,  whilst  he  claims  it  under  the  sanction  of  Ariosic.  '^ 
But  whilst  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  subsequent 
honours  and  success  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  are  to  be 
attributed  in  a  great  degree  to  his  early  education,  and  to 
the  advantages  which  he  possessed  under  his  paternal  roof, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  those  defects  in  his  ecclesiastical 
character,  which  were  afterwards  so  apparent,  were  probably 
derived  from  the  same  source.  The  associates  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici  were  much  better  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the 
poets,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  than 
with  the  dogmas  of  the  Christian  faith.  Of  the  followers  of 
Plato,  Lorenzo  was  at  this  time  considered  as  the  chief. 
He  had  himself  arranged  and  methodized  a  system  of  theo- 
logy which  inculcates  opinions  very  different  from  those  of 
the  Romish  church,  and  in  a  forcible  manner  points  out  the 
object  of  supreme  adoration  as  one  and  indivisible. ^^  Hence 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  young  cardinal  was  induced  to 
regard  with  less  reverence  those  doctrinal  points  of  the 
established  creed,  the  l>elief  of  which  is  considered  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  clerical  character ;  and  hence  he  might  have 
ftCf^oired  such  ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  of  the  ilutiei 

*  Orland,  Furioso,  Cant.  zxvi.  st,  48* 
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of  Mb  intelligent  creatures,  aa,  m  counteracting  the  spirit  of 
bigotry,  rendered  tiim  liable  to  the  imjratation  of  indifference 
in  niattera  of  religion.  A  rigid  economy  in  Uis  bonsehold 
was  certainly  not  one  of  the  firat  ([nai  ill  cations  of  lx)reni!0, 
and  the  example  of  the  ftither  might  perhaps  counteract  his 
])recept  in  the  estimation  of  the  son;  whose  liberality  in 
future  life,  too  often  carrieil  to  profusion,  reduced  him  to  the 
necessity  of  adopting  those  measures  for  the  supplying  hia 
exigencies,  which  gare  rise  to  consequences  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  Christian  world.  From  the  splendid 
exhibitions  which  were  frequently  displayed  in  the  city  of 
Florence,  lie  probably  derived  that  relish  for  similar  enteT- 
tainmenta  which  he  is  supposed  to  hare  carried,  during  hia 
pontificate,  to  an  indecori>us,  if  not  to  a  culpable  excess ; 
whilst  tlie  freedom  and  indecency  of  the  songs  with  which 
tlie  spectacles  of  Florence  were  accompanied,*  of  many  of 
which  LoreQKO  was  himself  the  author,  could  scarcely  Jiave 
failed  to  banish  at  intervals  that  gravity  of  carriage  which 
the  yonng  cardinal  was  directed  to  support,  and  to  sow  those 
seeds  of  dissipation  which  afterwards  met  with  a  more  suita- 
ble climate  m  the  fervid  atmosphere  of  Rome. 

The  nomination  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici  to  the  dignity  of 
cardinal,  was  accompanied  by  a  condition  that  be  should  not 
assume  the  insignia  of  his  rank,  or  he  received  as  a  member 
of  the  college,  for  the  spa<?e  of  three  years.  This  restriction 
was  considered  by  Lorenzo  as  very  unfavourable  to  his  views, 
Ilis  remonstrances  were  however  ineffectual;  and  as  tha 
pontiff  had  expressed  his  wishes,  that  during  this  probationary 
interval,  Giovanni  should  pursue  the  studies  of  theology  and 
ecclesiastioal  jurisprudence,  the  young  cardinal  left  Florence, 
and  repaired  to  Pisa,  where,  by  the  exertions  of  Lorenim,  the 
academy  bad  lately  been  re-established  with  great  splendour. 
At  this  place  be  had  the  advantage  of  receiving  instructions 
from  Filippo  Decio  and  Dartolommeo  SoKzini,  the  moat 
celebrated  professors  of  civil  and  pontifical  law  in  Italy. 
Whilst  resident  in  Florence,  he  had  frequently  visited  the 
nionaftery  of  Camaldoli,  where  he  formed  an  intimacy  with 
Pictro  Delfino,  and  Pauiio  Justiniano;  the  former  of  whom 
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he  regarded  as  his  model  and  instructor,  the  latter  as  a 
second  parent.  *^  The  advantages  which  he  received  in  his 
youth  from  this  society,  were  not  forgotten  in  his  riper  yeary, 
when  he  conferred  many  favours  on  the  monastery,  acknow- 
ledging with  great  satisfaction,  that  "  he  had  not  only  spent 
much  of  his  time,  but  had  almost  received  his  education 
there." 

Whilst  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  by  a  constant  intercourse 
with  men  of  rank,  talents,  and  learning,  was  thus  acquiring 
a  fund  of  information,  and  a  seriousness  of  deportment  much 
beyond  his  years,  his  father  was  indefatigable  in  his  endea- 
vours to  prevail  on  the  pope  to  shorten  the  period  of  his 
probation.  Piero  Alamanni,  one  of  the  Florentine  envoys  at 
Rome,  in  a  letter  which  bears  date  the  eighth  day  of  January, 
1 490,*  thus  addresses  Lorenzo.  "  I  made  my  acknowledg- 
ments to  his  holiness  for  the  favours  received  from  him  in  the 
person  of  M.  Giovanni,  giving  him  to  understand  how  agree- 
able they  were  to  all  the  citizens  of  Florence,  and  how  highly 
they  esteemed  the  obligation.  I  then  ventured,  in  terms  of 
the  utmost  respect  and  civility,  to  touch  upon  that  part  of  the 
business,  the  accomplishment  of  which  is  so  earnestly  desired, 
the  public  assumption  of  M.  Giovanni ;  alleging  all  the 
reasons  which  you  suggested  to  me,  but  at  the  same  time 
assuring  him  that  the  city  of  Florence,  and  you  in  particular, 
would  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  determination.  In  reply 
he  spoke  at  considerable  length  :  in  the  first  place  observing, 
that  the  mode  which  he  had  prescribed  was  intended  to 
answer  the  best  purposes,  as  he  had  before  explained  by 
means  of  Pier  Filippo  (Pandolfini).  He  then  entered  on  the 
commendation  of  M.  Giovanni,  and  spoke  of  him  as  if  he  had 
been  his  own  son,  observing,  that  he  understood  that  he  had 
conducted  himself  with  great  propriety  at  Pisa,  and  had  obtained 
the  superiority  in  some  disputation,  which  seemed  to  give  his 
holiness  great  pleasure.  At  last  he  expressed  himself  thus : 
'  Leave  the  fortunes  of  M.  Giovanni  to  me,  for  I  consider  him 
as  my  own  son,  and  shall  perhaps  make  his  promotion  public 
when  you  least  expect  it ;  for  it  is  my  intention  to  do  much 
more  for  his  interest  than  I  shall  now  express.' "  In  order  to 
promote  this  business,  and  to  try  the  temper  of  the  cardinals, 
•  Fabr.  in  vita  Laur.  Med.  in  adnot.  p.  301, 
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Lorenzo  despatched  to  Borne  his  kinsman  Binaldo  Orsini, 
archbishop  of  Florence,  but  he  derived  no  advantage  from 
this  measure ;  and  indeed,  from  the  letters  of  the  good  prelate 
on  this  subject,  it  appears  that  he  was  but  ill  qualified  for  the 
intrigues  of  a  court.  The  motives  which  induced  Innocent  to 
persevere  in  the  terms  which  he  had  prescribed,  are  more  fully 
disclosed  in  a  letter  from  Pandolfini  to  Lorenzo,  dated  the 
nineteenth  day  of  October,  1490;^^  from  which  it  appears, 
that  the  pope  could  not  admit  Giovanni  into  the  college  of 
cardinals  without  either  giving  offence  to  others  who  had  not 
been  received,  or  receiving  the  whole,  which  he  did  not  think 
proper  to  do;  as  he  considered  the  state  of  suspense  in 
which  the  college  was  kept,  as  favourable  to  his  views  and 
interests. 

During  the  early  years  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  he  had  a 
constant  companion  and  fellow  student  in  his  cousin  Giulio, 
the  natural  son  of  Giuliano  de*  Medici,  who  had  been  assas- 
sinated in  the  horrid  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi.     The  dispo- 
sition of  Giulio  leading  him  when  young  to  adopt  a  military 
life,  he  had  been  early  enrolled  among  the  knights  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  as  this  profession  united  the  characters  of  the 
soldier  and  the  priest,  he  was  soon  afterwards,  at  the  solici- 
tation of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  endowed  by  Ferdinand,  king  of 
Naples,  with  the  rich  and  noble  priory  of  Capua.     Grave  in 
his  deportment,  steady  in  his  family  attachments,  and  vigilant 
in  business,  Giulio  devoted  himself  in  a  particular  manner  to 
the  fortunes  of  Giovanni,  and  became  his  chief  attendant  and 
adviser  throughout  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  early  life.     On 
the  elevation  of  Giovanni  to  the  pontificate,  the  services  of 
Giulio,  who  was  soon  afterwards  raised  to  the  rank  of  car- 
dinal, became  yet  more  important;  and  he  is,  with  great 
reason,  supposed  not  only  to  have  carried  into  execution,  but 
to  have  suggested,  many  of  the  political  measures  adopted 
by  Leo,  and  to  have  corrected  the  levity  and  prodigality 
of  the  pope  by  his  own  austerity,  prudence,  and  regularity. 
It  did  not,  however,  appear,  on  the  subsequent  elevation  of 
Giulio  to  the  pontificate,  by  the  name  of  Clement  VII.,  that 
he  possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree  those  qualities  for  which 
the  world  had  given  him  credit ;  and,  perhaps,  the  genius 
and  talents  of  Leo  had  contributed  no  less  towards  establish" 
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ing  the  reputation  of  Giulio,  than  the  industry  and  vigilance 
of  the  latter  had  concurred  in  giving  credit  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  Leo  X. 

The  long-expected  day  at  length  arrived,  which  was  to 
confirm  to  Giovanni  de*  Medici  his  high  dignity,  and  to  admit 
him  among  the  princes  of  the  Christian  Church.     The  cere- 
monial of  the  investiture  was  intrusted  to  Matteo  Bosso,  supe- 
rior of  the  monastery  at  Fiesole,  whose  probity  and  learning 
had  recommende<l  him  to  the  favour  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
and  who  has  thus  recorded  the  particulars  of  the  investiture, 
which  took  place  on  the  ninth  day  of  March,  1492.     "  On 
the  evening  of  the  preceding  day,  Giovanni  ascended  the  hill 
of  Fiesole  to  the  monastery,  simply  clad,  and  with  few  com- 
panions.    In  the  morning,  being  Sunday,  Giovanni  Pico,  of 
Mirandula,  and  Jacopo  Salviati,  who  had  married  Lucretia, 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Lorenzo,   arrived  at  the  monastery 
with  a  notary,  and  accompanied  the  young  cardinal  to  the 
celebration  of  mass,  where  he  took  the  holy  sacrament  with 
great  devotion  and  humility.     The  superior  then  bestowed 
his  benediction  on  the  sacred  vestments,  and  receiving  the 
bull  or  brief  of  the  pope,  declared  that  the  time  therein  limited 
for  the  reception  of  the  cardinal  was  expired ;  expressing  at 
the  same  time  his  most  fervent  vows  for  the  honour  of  the 
church,  and  the  welfare  of  the  cardinal,  his  father,  and  his 
country.     He  then  invested  him  with  the  pallium^  or  mantle, 
to  which  he  added  the  hiretum^  or  cap,  usually  worn  by  car- 
dinals, and  the  galeriLS^  or  hat,  the  distinctive  emblem  of  their 
dignity,  accompanying  each  with  appropriate  exhortations^ 
that  he  would  use  them  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  his  own  sal 
vation  ;  after  which  th§  friars  of  the  monastery  chaunted  at 
the  altar  the  hymn,  Veni  Creator."     The  cardinal  having 
thus  received  a  portion  of  the  apostolic  powers,  immediately 
tried  their  efficacy,  by  bestowing  an  indulgence  on  all  those 
who  had  attended  at  the  ceremony,  and  on  all  who  should, 
on  the  anniversary  of  that  day,  visit  the  altar  of  Fiesole. 
The  company  then  retired  to  a  repast ;  after  which  Piero  de* 
Medici,  the  elder  brother  of  the  cardinal,  arrived  from  the 
city,  accompanied  by  a  party  of  select  friends,  and  mounted 
on  a  horse  of  extraordinary  size  and  spirit,  caparisoned  with 
gold.     In  the  mean  time,  an  immense  multitude,  as  well  on 
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horseback  aa  on  foot,  had  proceeded  from  the  gate  of  S.  Galio, 
towards  Fiesole ;  but  having  received  directions  to  stop  at 
the  bridge  on  the  Mugnone,  they  were  there  met  by  the  car- 
dinal, who  was  conducted  by  the  prelates  and  chief  magis- 
trates of  the  city,  towards  the  palace  of  the  Medici.  On  his 
arrival  at  the  church  of  the  Annunciata,  he  descended  from 
his  mule,  and  paid  his  devotions  at  the  altar.  In  passing  the 
church  of  the  Reparata,  he  perf(»rmed  the  same  ceremony,  and 
proceeded  from  thence  to  his  paternal  roof.  The  crowds  of 
spectators,  the  acclamations,  illuminations,  and  fire-works,  are 
all  introduced  by  the  good  abbot  into  his  faithful  picture ; 
and  the  rejoicings  on  this  event  may  be  supposed  to  be 
similar  to  those  which  celebrate,  with  equal  delight,  a 
royal  marriage,  a  blood-stained  victory,  or  a  long-wished  for 
I»eace. 

On   the   twelfth  day  of   March,   1492,   the   cardinal  de' 
Medici  quitted  Florence,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  his  re- 
spects to  the  pope,  and  establishing  his  future  residence  at 
Kome.     He  was  accompanied  to  the  distance  of  two  miles 
from  the  city  by  a  great  number  of  the  principal  inhabitants, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  arrived  at  his  abbey 
of  Passignano,  where  ho  took  up  his  abode  for  the  night.    His 
retinue  remained  at  the  neighbouring  town  of  Poggibonzo, 
whence  they  proceeded,  the  next  morning,  before  the  cardinal, 
to  Siena.     The  inhabitants  of  that  place  being  thus  apprised 
of  his  approach,  sent  a  deputation  to  attend  him  into  the  city, 
where  for  several  days  he  experienced  every  possible  mark  of 
attention  and  respect,  which  he  returned  with  a  degree  of 
urbanity  and  kindness  that  gained  him  the  esteem  and  affec- 
tion of  all  who  saw  him.     From  Siena  he  proceeded,  by  easy 
stages,  towards  Rome,  having,  on  his  way,  been  entertained 
by  his  relations  of  the  Orsini  family.     At  Viterbo  he  was 
met  by  his  brother-in-law,  Francesco  Cibo,  son  to  the  pope, 
who,  with  many  attendants,  had  waited  his  approach,  and 
accompanied  him  to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  on  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  March,  in  the  midst  of  a  most  abundant  shower 
of  rain.     Notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  he 
was  met  by  many  persons  of  rank,  who  attended  him  to  the 
monastery  of  S.  Maria  in  Popolo,  where  he  reposed  the  first 
night  after  his  arrival.     On  the  following  morning,  all  tho 
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cardinals  then  in  Rome  came  to  visit  him,  and  immediately 
led  him  to  the  pope,  who  received  him  in  full  consistory,  and 
gave  him  the  holy  kiss ;  after  which  he  was  greeted  with  a 
similar  mark  of  respect  from  each  of  the  cardinals,  and  his 
attendants  were  permitted  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  pope.     On 
his  return  to  his  residence,  the  rain  still  continued  to  pour 
down  in  copious  torrents,  and  as  the  luxurious  convenience  of 
a  modern  chariot  was  then  unknown,  the  cardinal,  and  his 
numerous  attendants,  were  almost  overwhelmed  in  their  pere- 
grinations.    In  the  performance  of  these  ceremonies,  we  are 
assured  that  he  surpassed  the  expectations  of  the  spectators ; 
and  that,  in  his  person  and  stature,  no  less  than  by  the  deco- 
rum of  his  behaviour,  and  the  propriety  of  his  language,  he 
displayed  the  gravity  of  a  man,  and  supported  the  dignity  of 
a  prelate.     Such  are  the  authentic  particulars  of  the  first 
entry  into  Rome  of  one  who  was  destined   to  revive  her 
ancient  splendour.      The  dignity  of  history  may,  perhapS; 
reject  the  unimportant  narrative  of  processions  and  ceremo- 
nials; but  the  character  of  an  individual  is  often  strongly 
marked  by  his  conduct  cb  such  occasions ;  and  the  interest 
which  that  conduct  general ly  excites,  is  a  sufficient  proof 
that  it  is  considered  by  the  public  as  no  improbable  indication 
of  his  future  life  and  fortunes. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  avocations  which  engaged 
the  cardinal  on  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  did  not  fail  to  com- 
municate to  his  father  every  particular  which  occurred.  ^*  In 
reply,  Lorenzo  transmitted  to  him  that  excellent  and  affec- 
tionate letter  of  paternal  advice,  which  may  with  confidence 
be  referred  to  as  a  proof  of  the  great  talents,  and  uncommon 
sagacity  of  its  author ;  and  which,  as  having  been  written 
only  a  very  short  time  before  his  death,  has  been,  not  in- 
elegantly, compared  to  the  last  musical  accents  of  the  dying 
swan.* 

At  the  time  when  Giovanni  de'  Medici  took  his  seat  in 
the  sacred  college,  it  was  filled  by  many  men  of  acknowledged 
abilities,  but  of  great  diversity  of  character;  several  of 
whom  afterwards  acted  an  important  part  in  the  afikirs  of 
Europe.     The  eldest  member  of  the  college  was  Rodcrigo 

*  Fabr.  in  vita  Laur.  Med.     App.  p.  312  ;  and  for  this  letter,  p.  Life 
of  Lor.  de'  Med.  8yo.  edit. 
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Borgia,  who  had  enjoyed  upwards  of  thirty-fire  years  the 
dignity  of  the  purple,  to  which  he  had,  for  a  long  time  past> 
added  that   of  vice-chancellor   of  the  holy   see.     He  waa 
descended  from  the  Lenzuoli,  a  respectable  family  of  the  city 
of  Valencia  in  Spain,  but  on  the  eleyation  to  the  pontificate 
of   his  maternal  uncle,    Alfonzo   Borgia,    by  the   name   of 
Calixtua  III.,  he  was  called  to  Rome,  where  changing  his 
name  of  Lenzuoli  to  that  of  Borgia.,  he  was  first  appointed 
archbishop  of  Valencia,  and  afterwards  cardinal  of  S.  Nicolo, 
being  then  only  twenty-five  years  of  age.     The  private  life 
of  Roderigo  had  been  a  perpetual  disgrace  to  his  ecclesiais- 
tical  functions.     In  adhering  to  his  vow  of  celibacy,  he  had 
alleviated  its  severity  by  an  intercourse  with  a  Roman  lady 
of  the  name  of  Vanozza,  who,  by  the  beauty  of  her  person, 
and  the  attractions  of  her  manners,  had  long  possessed  the 
chief  place  in  his  affections.     His  attachment  to  her  appears 
however  to  have  been  sincere  and  uniform,  and  although  his 
connexion  was  necessarily  disavowed,  he  regarded  her  as  a 
legitimate  wife.     By  her  he  had  several  children,  to  whose 
education  and  advancement  he  paid  great  attention.     Not- 
withstanding  the   irregularity  of  his  private  life,   his   ac- 
quaintance with  the  civil  law,  and  with  the  politics  of  the 
times,  had  procured    him   the   honour   of   many  important 
embassies,  on  one  of  which  he  had  been  deputed  by  the  pope 
to  accommodate  the  differences  that  had  risen  between  the 
kings  of  Portugal  and  of  Aragon,  in  respect  of  their  claims 
on  the  crown  of  Castile.     Roderigo,  was  not,  however,  formed 
by  nature   for  a  mediator,   and  returning  without  having 
effected  the  object  of  his  mission,  he  had  nearly  perished  by 
shipwreck,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pisa,  one  of  the  vessels  which 
accompanied  him  having  been  wholly  lost  in  a  violent  storm, 
with  one  hundred  and  eighty  persons  on  board,  among  whom 
were  three  bishops,  and  many  other  men  of  rank  and  learn- 
ing.    If  the  character  of  Roderigo,  who  afterwards  became 
supreme  pontiff  by  the  name  of  Alexander  VI.,  is  to  be  taken 
on  the  implicit  credit  of  contemporary  historians,  this  calamity 
was  not  greatly  alleviated  by  the  escape  of  the  cardinal ;  on 
the  contrary,  had  he  shared  the  same  fate,  his  destruction 
might  perhaps  have  been  a  sufficient  compensation  to  the 
world  for  the  loss  of  all  the  rest 
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Another  member  of  the  college  was  Francesco  Piccolomini, 
the  nephew  of  Pius  II.,  the  celebrated  ^neas  Sylvius.     He 
had  long  enjoyed  his  dignity,  having  been  created  cardinal 
by  his  uncle  in  the  year  1460,  when  only  seventeen  years  of 
age.     The  purity  of  his  life,  the  regularity  of  his  conduct, 
and  his  zeal  in  discharging  the  duties  of  his  station,  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  profligacy  and  effrontery  of  Roderigo 
Borgia,  and  occasioned  him  to  be  chosen  by  his  colleagues  to 
heal  those  wounds  which  Roderigo  had,  in  the  course  of  his 
pontificate,  inflicted  on  the  Christian  world;  but  the  short 
space  of  time  in  which  he  administered  the  affairs  of  the 
church,  under  the  name  of  Pius  III.,  frustrated  the  hopes 
which  had  been  formed  on  his  elevation.     Among  those  who 
had  been  nominated  by  Sixtus  IV.  was  Giuliano  della  Rovere, 
cardinal  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincula.     The  ambition  and  military 
spirit  of  this  prelate  seemed  to  have  marked  him  out  for  a 
different  employment ;  but  in  those  days  the  crozier  and  the 
sword  were  not  incompatible,  and  Giuliano  made  his  way  by 
the  latter,  rather  than  the  former,  to  the  supreme  dignity 
which  he  afterwards  enjoyed,  by  the  name  of  Julius  II.     By 
the  same  nomination  there  still  sat  in  the  college,  Raffaelle 
Riario,  cardinal  of  S.  Giorgio,  who,  under  the  directions  of 
his  great  uncle  Sixtus  IV.  had  acted  a  principal  part  in  the 
bloody  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi.     In  assuming  his  seat  among 
the   fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  Giovanni  de'  Medici 
therefore  found  himself  associated  with  one  who  had  assisted 
in  the  murder  of  his  uncle,  and  attempted  the  life  of  his 
father ;  but  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  Riario,  had  allevi- 
ated the  enormity  of  a  crime  perpetrated  under  the  sanction 
of  the  supreme  pontiff,    and   subsequent   transactions    had 
occurred  between  the  families  of  the  pope  and  of  the  Medici, 
which  might  have  obliterated  the  remembrance  of  this  event, 
had  not  the  pallid  countenance  of  the  cardinal  occasionally 
recalled  it  to  mind.     Among  those  of  royal  or  of  noble  birth, 
the  principal  rank,  after  the  death  of  Giovanni  d'Aragona,  son 
of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  was  due  to  Ascanio,  brother  of 
Jjodovico  Sforza,  who  supported  the  dignity  of  his  oflSce  with 
great  splendour.     The  families  of  the  Orsini  and  the  Calonna 
generally  maintained  a  powerful  interest  in  the  consistory, 
and  the  nobh  family  of  the  Caraffa,  which  has  long  ranked  as 
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one  of  the  principal  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  had  also  a 
representative  in  the  person  of  Oliviero  Caraffa,  who  had 
been  nomnated  by  Paul  II.,  and  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
q>edable  members  of  the  college. 

AvAfing  the  cardinals  who  had  been  nominated  by  Inno- 
cent VIII.  at  the  same  time  with  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  was 
Pierre  d'Aubiisson,  grand  master  of  Rhodes,  upon  whom  that 
honour  had  been  conferred  as  a  reward  for  having  surren- 
dered into  the  custody  of  the  pope,  an  illustrious  Turkish 
fugitive,  who  had  been  compelled   by  the  rage  of  fraternal 
resentment,   to  seek  for  safety  among  those  of  a  different 
nation  and  a  different  faith.     On  the  death  of  Mahomet,  in 
the  year  1482,  that  ferocious  conqueror  left  his  extensive 
dominions  to  his  two  sons,  Bajazet  and  Zizim.     Bajazet  was 
tempted  to  avail  himself  of  the  powerful  plea  of  primogeni- 
ture, to  the  exclusion  of  his  brother,  who  had  endeavoured, 
by  personal   merit,  to   compensate   for   the    pretensions   of 
seniority.     The  principal  leaders  of  the  Turkish  troops  were 
divided  in  their  attachments  to  the  two  brothers,  and  perhaps 
that  circumstance,  rather  than  the  courage  or  conduct  of  the 
duke  of  Calabria,  delivered  Italy  from  the  devastation  with 
which  it  was  threatened  by  the  Turks,  when  they  had  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  city  of  Otranto.     After  a  struggle  of 
some  years,  and  several  bloody  engagements,  victory  declared 
for   the  elder  brother,  and  Zizim,   to  avoid  the  bowstring, 
threw  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  grand  master  of  Rhodes, 
whilst  his  wife  and  children  sought  a  refuge  in  Egypt,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Sultan.     The  reception  which  he  met 
with  was  highly  honourable  both  to  himself  and  his  protector; 
but  the  grand  master,  conceiving  that  his  longer  continuance 
at  Rhodes  might  draw  down  upon  the  island  the  whole  power 
of  the  Turkish  state,  sent  him  to  France,  whence  he  was  soon 
afterwards   transferred  to   Rome,  into  which  city  he   made 
his  public  entry  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  March,  1489.    Con- 
siderations of  policy,  if  not  of  humanity,  induced  Innocent  to 
receive  him  with  great  kindness ;  and  Francesco  Cib5,  with  a 
long  train  of  nobility,  was  deputed  to  attend  him  into  the 
city.     On  his  being  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  pope,  in 
full  consistory,  he  deranged  the  solemnity  of  the  ceremony ; 
for  notwithstanding  tljo  instructions  which  he  had  received, 
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to  bend  his  knees,  and  kiss  the  feet  of  his  holiness,  he  msiitthed 
firmly  up  to  him,  and  applied  that  mark  of  respect  <••  hie 
shoulder.  A  chamber  in  the  apostolic  palace  was  all  >i^^d 
for  his  residence,  and  a  guard  appointed,  which,  undei  tlie 
pretext  of  doing  him  honour,  was  directed  to  prevent  his 
escape.  In  this  situation  an  attempt  was  made  to  destroy 
the  Turkish  prince  by  Cristoforo  Castagno,  a  nobleman  of 
the  Marca  d'Ancona,  who,  having  entered  into  stipulations 
for  an  immense  reward,  by  the  terms  of  which,  among  other 
advantages,  he  was  to  be  invested  with  the  government  ot 
the  island  of  Negropont,  repaired  to  Rome,  with  the  design  ot 
executing  his  treacherous  purpose.  Some  suspicions,  however, 
arose ;  and  it  being  discovered  that  he  had  recently  returned 
from  Constantinople,  he  was  apprehended  by  order  of  the 
pope,  and  confessed,  upon  the  rack,  his  atrocious  intentions. 
Those  apprehensions  which  Bajazet  could  not  extinguish  whilst 
his  brother  was  living,  he  endeavoured  to  alleviate  by  pre- 
vailing on  the  pope  to  retain  him  in  secure  custody,  for  which 
he  repaid  him  by  the  bribery  of  Christian  relics,  and  the 
more  substantial  present  of  considerable  sums  of  money ;  and 
Zizim  accordingly  remained  a  prisoner  at  Rome  until  the 
ensuing  pontificate  of  Alexander  VI.^* 

Notwithstanding  the  tranquillity  which  Italy  had  for  some 
time  enjoyed,  the  rumours  of  approaching  calamities  were  not 
unfrequent.  Those  alarms  and  denunciations  which  have 
generally  preceded  great  public  commotions,  although  they 
may  not  arise  from  any  supernatural  interposition,  are  not 
always  to  be  wholly  disregarded.  On  the  approach  of  the 
storm,  the  cattle,  by  a  native  instinct,  retire  to  shelter ;  and  the 
human  mind  may  experience  a  secret  dread,  resulting  from  a 
concurrence  of  circumstances,  which,  although  not  amounting 
to  demonstration,  may  afford  strong  conviction  of  approaching 
evils,  to  a  person  of  a  warm  and  enthusiastic  temperament. 
Those  impressions  which  he  is  ready  to  impart,  the  public  is 
prepared  to  receive;  and  the  very  credulity  of  mankind  is 
itself  a  proof  of  impending  danger.  Whilst  the  city  ol 
Florence  trembled  at  the  bold  and  terrific  harangues  of 
Savonarola,  who  was  at  this  time  rising  to  the  height  of  his 
fatal  popularity,  a  stranger  is  said  to  have  made  his  appear- 
ance at  Rome,  who,  in  the  habit  of  a  mendicant,  and  with  the 
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appearance  of  an  idiot,  ran  through  the  streets,  bearing  a 
crucifix,  and  foretelling,  in  a  strain  of  forcible  eloquence,  the 
disasters  that  were  shortly  to  ensue ;  particularly  to  Florence, 
Venice,  and  Milan.  With  a  precision,  however,  which  a 
prudent  prognosticator  should  avoid,  he  ventured  to  fix  the 
exact  time  when  these  disorders  were  to  commence ;  and  had 
the  still  greater  folly  to  add,  that  an  angelic  shepherd  would 
shortly  appear,  who  would  collect  the  scattered  flock  of  true 
believers  into  the  heavenly  fold.  But  the  prescribed  period 
having  elapsed,  the  predictions  of  the  enthusiast  were  disre- 
garded ;  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  sink  into  his  original 
obscurity,  without  having  experienced  that  fate,  which  has 
generally  attended  alike  the  prophets  and  the  pseudo-prophets 
of  all  ages  and  all  nations. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

1492. 

State  of  Literature  in  Rome — Pomponius  Lsetus — Callimachus  Experiens 
— Paolo  Cortese — Serafino  D'Aquila — State  of  Literature  in  other 
parts  of  Italy — Neapolitan  Academy— Giovanni  Pontano — His  Latin 
Poetry  compared  with  that  of  Politiano — Giacopo  Sanazzaro — His 
Arcadia— -and  other  Writings — Enmity  between  the  Neapolitan  and 
Florentine  scholars — Cariteo— Other  Members  of  the  Neapolitan 
Academy — State  of  Literature  in  Ferrara— The  two  Strozzi — Boiardo 
— Ariosto — ^Francesco  Cieco — Nicolo  Lelio  Cosmico — Guidubaldo  da 
Montefeltri,  Duke  of  Urbino — Francesco  Gonzaga,  Marquis  of  Mantua 
— Battista  Mantuano-— Lodovico  Sforza  encourages  men  of  talents — 
Lionardo  da  Vinci — Eminent  Scholars  at  the  Court  of  Milan — The 
Bentivogli  of  Bologna — Codrus  Urceus  —  Petrus  Crinitus — Aide 
Manuzio,  his  acquaintance  with  Alberio  Pio,  Lord  of  Carpi,  and  Pico 
of  Mirandula — His  motives  for  undertaking  to  print  and  publish  the 
Works  of  the  Ancients — Es^bli^hes  his  Press  at  Venice — and  founds 
an  academy  there — Progress  and  success  o&his  undertaking. 

Although  many  causes  concurred  to  render  the  City^  as 
Rome  was  then  emphatically  called,  the  chief  place  in  Italy, 
yet  it  was  not  at  this  time  distinguished  by  the  number  or 
proficiency  of  those  scholars  whom  it  produced  or  patronized. 
An  attempt  had  been  made  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  II.  to 
establish  an  academy,  or  society  for  the  research  of  antiqui- 
ties ;  but  the  jealousy  of  that  haughty  and  ignorant  priest 
had  defeated  its  object,  and  consigned  the  wretched  scholars 
to  the  dungeon  or  the  rack.  Among  those  who  had  survived 
his  barbarity  was  Julius  Pomponius  Laetus,  who,  by  his 
various  writings  and  indefatigable  labours,  had  at  this  early 
period  been  of  no  inconsiderable  service  to  the  cause  of 
literature.  To  the  testamentary  kindness  of  Bartolommeo 
Platina,  who  had  been  his  companion  in  his  studies,  and  his 
fellow-sufferer  in  his  misfortunes,  and  who  died  in  the  year 
1481,  Pomponius  was  indebted  for  a  commodious  and  hand- 
0ome  residence  in  Rome,  surrounded  with  pleasant  gardens 
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and  plantations  of  laurol,  wlioro  ho  yet  lived  at  an  advanced 
age,  devoted  to  the  society  of  his  literary  friends. ^^  His 
associate,  Filippo  Buonaccorsi,  bettor  known  by  his  acade- 
mical name,  Calliinachus  Experiens,  hud  quitted  Italy  under 
the  impressions  of  terror  excited  by  the  cruelty  of  Paul,  and 
sought  a  refuge  in  Poland ;  where,  under  Oaejimir  and  John 
A.lbert,  the  successive  sovereigns  of  that  country,  ho  enjoyed 
for  several  years  some  of  the  chief  offices  of  the  state.  The 
distinguished  favours  bestowed  on  him  by  those  princes  could 
not  fail  of  exciting  the  resentment  of  their  subjects,  who 
were  jealous  of  the  interference  of  a  foreigner  and  a  fugitive  ; 
but  the  virtue  or  the  good  fortune  of  Callimachus,  was 
superior  to  the  attacks  of  his  adversaries,  and  he  retained 
his  eminent  station,  with  undiminished  honour,  to  the  close  of 
hie  days.^® 

But  although  the  misfortunes  which  had  befallen  this  early 
institution,  had  considerably  damped  the  spirit  of  improve- 
ment at  Rome,  yet  the  disaster  was  in  some  degree  repaired 
by  the  talents  of  Paolo  Cciteso ;  who,  at  an  early  period  of 
life,  had  signalized  himself  by  his  dialogue,  '^  I)e  hominibus 
doctis,"  which  he  had  inscribed  to  Lorenzo  do'  Medici.'* 
The  approbation  which  Politiano  expressed  of  this  youthful 
production  was  such  as  that  great  scholar  was  seldom  induced 
to  bestow;  not  because  he  was  jealous  of  the  talents  of 
others,  but  because  ho  was  sincere  in  his  coumiendation  of 
their  works,  and  was  enabled,  by  his  own  proficiency,  to 
judge  of  their  merits  and  defects.  Some  years  afterwards, 
when  Cortese  was  appointed  one  of  the  apostolic  notaries,  a 
new  institution  was  formed  by  him,  the  members  of  which 
met  under  his  own  roof,  and  passed  their  time,  without 
formal  restrictions,  either  in  the  perusal  of  such  works  as 
his  elegant  library  supplied,  or  in  conversation  on  literary 
topics.  Besides  his  treatise  before  mentioned,  ho  was  the 
author  of  r  ny  other  works  r^'^  but  his  premature  death  pro 
vented  the  world  from  reaping  the  full  fruits  of  his  talents 
and  his  labours. 

Among  those  who  attended  the  literary  meetings  of  Cor 
tese,  was  the  poet  Serafino  d'Aquila.     At  a  time  when  the 
Italian  language  was  yet  struggling  to  divest  itself  of  its 
impurities  and  defects,  the  works  of  Scrafiuo  were  not  with- 
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out  some  share  of  merit.  He  was  born  at  Aquila,  in 
Abruzzo,  of  a  respectable  family,  and  passed  a  part  of  hia 
vonthful  yearfif  in  the  court  of  the  count  of  Potonza,  where 
he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  music.  Returning  to  his  native 
place,  he  applied  himself  for  three  years  to  the  study  of  the 
works  of  Dante  and  of  Petrarc^  after  which  he  accom- 
panied the  cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza  to  Rome.  During  his 
whole  life  Serafino  seems  to  have  changed  the  plac«  of  his 
residence  as  often  as  the  favours  of  the  great  held  out  to 
him  a  sufficient  inducement.  Hence  we  find  him  successively 
in  the  service,  or  at  the  courts,  of  the  king  of  Naples,  the 
duke  of  Urbino,  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  the  duke  of  Milan, 
and,  finally,  of  Caesar  Borgia.  Nor  must  we  wonder  that 
Serafino  was  sought  for  as  a  companion,  to  alleviate  the 
anxiety,  or  banish  the  languor  of  greatness ;  for  he  super- 
added to  his  talent  for  poetical  composition,  that  of  singing 
extempore  verses  to  the  lute,  and  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Improvvissatori  of  his  time.  This  circumstance  may 
sufliciently  explain  the  reason  of  the  superior  degree  of  repu- 
tation which  he  obtained  during  his  lifetime,  to  that  which  ho 
has  since  enjoyed.*^ 

Such  was  the  state  of  literature,  and  the  talents  of  its  chief 
professors,  in  the  city  of  Rome,  at  the  time  when  the  cardinal 
de'  Medici  took  up  his  residence  there ;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that,  notwithstanding  the  laudable  exertions  of  the  fow 
distinguished  scholars  before  mentioned,  that  place  had  not 
hitherto  brought  forth  those  fruits  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  munificence  of  Nicolas  Y.,  and  the  example 
of  Pius  II.  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied,  that  in  almost  every  other 
city  of  Italy,  the  interests  of  letters  and  of  science  were  attendeti 
to  with  more  assiduity  than  in  the  chief  place  in  Christendom. 
At  Naples  an  illustrious  band  of  scholars  had,  under  better 
auspices,  instituted  an  uoademy,  which  had  subsisted  for  many 
years  in  great  credit.  Of  this  the  celebrated  Pontano  was  at 
this  time  the  chief  director,  whence  it  has  usually  been  deno- 
minated the  Academy  of  Pontano.^  It  was,  however, 
originally  established  in  the  reign  of  Alfonso  I.,  by  Antonio 
Beccatelli,  Bartolommeo  Facio,  Lorenzo  Valla,  and  other 
eminent  men,  whom  that  patron  of  letters  had  attracted  to 
hiB  court.     The   place   of  assembly  was   denominated   the 
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Portico,  and  being  situated  near  the  residence  of  Beccatell  ^ 
that  distinguished  scholar  and  favourite  of  Alfonso,  was  itfi 
earliest  and  most  constant  visitor.*  .  After  the  death  of  Bec- 
catelli,  his  friend  and  disciple  Pontano  was  appointed  chief 
of  the  academy,  and  under  his  direction  it  rose  to  a  consider- 
able degree  of  respectability. 

Few  scholars,  who  have  owed  their  eminence  merely  to 
their  talents,  have  enjoyed  a  degree  of  respect  and  dignity 
equal  to  Pontano.  His  writings,  both  in  verse  and  prose, 
are  extremely  numerous ;  but,  as  they  are  wholly  in  the 
Latin  language,  he  cannot  be  enumerated  among  those  who 
at  this  period  laboured,  with  so  much  assiduity  and  success, 
in  the  improvement  of  their  native  tongue.  The  versatility 
of  his  talents,  and  the  extent  of  his  scientific  acquirements, 
are  chiefly  evinced  by  his  works  in  prose :  f  in  which  he 
appears  successively  as  a  grammarian,  a  politician,  an  his- 
torian, a  satirist,  and  a  natural  and  moral  philosopher.  These 
wri<:ings  are  now,  however,  in  a  great  degree,  consigned  to 
obHviou  ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  neglect  which 
they  have  experienced.  His  grammatical  treatise  "  De  Aspi- 
ratione,"  in  two  books,  instead  of  exhibiting  a  philosophic^al 
investigation  of  general  rules,  degenerates  into  an  ill-arranged 
and  tiresome  catalogue  of  particular  examples.  Nor  do  we 
feel  more  inclined  to  indulge  such  a  trial  of  our  patience,  on 
account  of  the  instance  which  he  alleges  of  the  orator  Messala, 
who  wrote  a  whole  book  on  the  letter  s.  In  natural  philoso- 
phy his  writings  chiefly  relate  to  the  science  of  astronomy,  in 
which  he  appears  to  have  made  great  proficiency ;  but  they 
are  at  the  same  time  disgraced  by  a  frequent  mixture  of 
judicial  astrology ;  and  afford  a  convincing  proof  that,  when 
an  author  builds  on  false  grounds,  and  reasons  on  false 
principles,  the  greater  his  talents  are,  the  greater  will  be  his 
absurdities.  His  moral  treatises  are  indeed  the  most  valuable 
of  his  writings ;  but  they  are  injured  by  the  unbounded 
fertility  of  his  imagination,  and  exhibit  rather  all  that  can  be 
said  on  the  subject,  than  all  that  ought  to  be  said.  From 
some  scattered  passages  it  appears,  however,  that  he  had 

*  For  some  account  of  Beccatelli,  vide  Life  of  Lor,  d«j'  Medici, 
t  First  collected  and  published  in  3  vols,  by  Andrea  d'Asola  at  Yenio^^ 
1518  pnd  1519  8yo.  afterwards  at  Basil,  1538, 
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fbrmed  an  idea  of  laying  a  njore  substantial  basis  for  philo- 
flopbical  inquiries  tban  tbe  world  had  theretofore  known ; 
and  had  obtained,  though  in  dim  and  distant  prospect,  a 
glimpse  of  that  nobler  edifice  which,  about  a  century  after- 
wards, was  more  fully  displayed  to  the  immortal  Bacon,  and 
in  comparison  with  which  the  fabrics  of  the  schoolmen,  like 
the  magic  cajstles  of  romance,  have  vanished  into  air. 

Of  the  satirical  talents  of  Pontaiio,  if  we  take  his  ^'  Asinus' 
as  a  specimen,  no  very  favourable  opinion  can  be  enter^ 
tained.*^  His  poetry  is,  however,  entitled  to  great  approba- 
tion, and  will  always  rank  him,  if  not  the  first,  at  ieaftit  in 
the  very  first  rank  of  modem  Latin  poets.  Under  his  con- 
trol, that  language  displays  a  facility,  a  grace,  to  which  it 
had  been  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years  a  stranger ;  and  in 
the  series  of  Latin  writers,  his  works  may  be  placed  next  to 
those  of  the  Augustan  age,  whi  .  they  will  not  disgrace  by 
their  proximity.  They  display  a  great  variety  of  elegiac, 
lyric,  and  epigrammatic  productions ;  but  his  ^^  Hendecasyl- 
labi"  are  preferred  to  the  rest  of  his  writings.  An  eminent 
critic  has  not  indeed  hesitated  to  give  Pontano  tbe  prefer- 
ence, in  point  of  elegance,  to  Politiano  himself.  *  '  Nor  will  a 
candid  judge  be  inclined  to  oppose  this  opinion,  as  far  as 
relates  to  ease  and  fluency  of  style ;  that  of  Pontano  being 
uniformly  graceful  and  unlaboured,  whilst,  in  that  of  Poli- 
tiano, an  attempt  may  at  times  be  perceived  to  force  the 
fenius  of  the  language  to  the  expression  of  his  own  ideas, 
^ut  if  an  inquiry  were  to  be  instituted  into  the  respective 
merits  of  these  great  men,  this  circumstance  alone  would  not 
be  sufiicient  to  decide  the  question.  The  subjects  on  which 
Pontano  has  treated  are  mostly  of  a  general  nature :  amatory 
verses,  convivial  invitations,  or  elegiac  efiiisions.  Even  in  his 
"  Urania,"  or  poem  on  the  stars,  and  his  "  Hortus  Hesperi- 
dum,"  or  poem  on  the  cultivation  of  the  orange,  he  seldom 
treads  at  any  great  distance  from  the  track  of  the  ancients 
His  sentiments  are  therefore  rather  accommodated  to  the 
language,  than  the  language  to  his  sentiments.  But  with 
Politiano  the  case  is  reversed :  with  a  more  vigorous  mind, 
and  a  wider  range  of  thought,  he  disdained  to  be  limited  to 

♦  "  Politiano  adhuc  politior."     Borrichhig  de  poetis,  ap,  Blount,  Cen- 
Ban  authonim,  502. 
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prescriptive  modes  of  expression,  and  in  embodying  his  ideas, 
relied  on  his  own  genins.  Hence,  whilst  Pontano  is  at  one 
time  an  imitator  of  Virgil,  and  at  another  of  Horace,  Catul- 
lus, or  Propertius,  Politiano  is  himself  an  original,  and  owns 
no  subservience  to  any  of  the  great  writers  of  antiquity; 
whom,  however,  he  has  shewn  that  he  was  capable  of  imi- 
tating, had  he  chosen  it,  with  great  exactness.  Pontano  may 
therefore  be  allowed  to  take  the  precedence  of  Politiano,  with 
respect  to  the  grace  and  facility  of  his  verse,  without  detract- 
ing from  the  intrinsic  merits  of  that  sound  scholar  and  very 
extraordinary  man.^ 

Not  less  celebrated  than  the  name  of  Pontano,  is  that  of 
his  friend  and  countryman,  Sanazzaro,  who  is  equally  dis- 
tinguished by  the  excellence  of  his  Latin  and  Italian  com- 
positions.    He  was  born  at  Naples,  in  the  year  1458,  of  a 
respectable  family,  which  claimed  consanguinity  with  San 
Nazzaro,  one  of  the  saints  of  the  Roman  church.  2*     Under 
the  instructions  of  Giuniano  Majo,  Sanazzaro  chiefly  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  the  latter 
of  which  he  cultivated  in  an  eminent  degree.     On  entering 
into  the  Neapolitan  academy,  he  relinquished  his  appellation 
of  Giacopo,  and   adopted  the  name  of  Actius  Syncerus,  by 
which  he  is  usually  known.     The  friendship  of  Pontano,  and 
his  own  merits,  recommended  him  at  an  early  age  to  the 
favour  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  and  of  his  sons,  Alfonso 
and  Federigo,  to  whom,  throughout  all  their  calamities,  he 
maintained  an  unshaken  attachment.     For  the  amusement  of 
these  princes  he  is  said  to  have  written  several  dramatic  pieces 
in  the  Neapolitan  dialect,  which  highly  delighted  the  popu- 
lace ;  but  perhaps  the  earliest  assignable  date  to  any  of  his 
works  is  the  year  1492,  when  the  great  events  and  changes 
which  occurred  in  the  world  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors 
from  Grenada,  and  the  discovery  of  Hispaniola  by  Columbus, 
attracted  in  a  high  degree  the  public  attention  in  every  part 
of  Europe.     It  is  indeed  a  singular  coincidence,  that  in  the 
same  year  in  which  the  Spanish  sovereigns  freed  their  country 
from  the  opprobrium  of  a  foreign  yoke,  they  should  themselves 
have  commenced  a  similar  invasion  on  the  natural  rights  of 
others.     The  discovery  of  the  new  world  gave  rise  to  many 
lingular  and  extravagant  notions,  which  are  striking  proofs 
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of  the  credulity  of  the  age.*  But  the  conquest  of  Grenada 
was  celebrated  throughout  all  Christendom  ;f  and  with  parti- 
cular splendour  at  Naples,  the  sovereigns  of  which  were  so 
nearly  allied,  both  by  blood  and  marriage,  to  the  reigning 
family  of  Spain.  On  this  occasion  Sanazzaro  produced  a 
dramatic  poem,  which  was  performed  before  Alfonso,  duke  ol 
Calabria,  at  Naples,  on  the  fourth  day  of  March,  1492.2®  Nor 
was  it  only  by  the  labours  of  the  pen  that  Sanazzaro  obtained 
the  favour  of  his  great  patrons.  The  contests  which  arose  in 
Italy  had  called  forth  the  military  talents  of  Alfonso,  who, 
after  having  expelled  the  Turks  from  Otranto,  fought  the  bat- 
tles of  his  country  with  various  success.  In  these  expeditions 
he  was  accompanied  by  Sanazzaro,  who  in  his  Latin  poems 
frequently  adverts  to  his  warlike  exploits,  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  one  whose  services  have  been  neither  unknown  nor 
unimportant. 

Of  the  writings  of  Sanazzaro  in  his  native  language,  the 
most  celebrated  is  the  "  Arcadia,"  which,  for  purity  of  style, 
and  elegance  of  exj^ression,  is  allowed  to  have  excelled  all 
that  Italy  had  before  produced.^  This  performance  is  also 
a  species  of  drama,  in  which  the  interlocutors  express  them- 
selves in  verse ;  but  every  dialogue  is  preceded  by  an  intro- 
duction, in  a  kind  of  poetical  prose,  the  supposed  dialect  of 
Arcadian  shepherds.  If  the  applauses  with  which  this  piece 
was  received,  and  the  commendations  bestowed  upon  it  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  author,  be  considered  as  inadequate  proofs  of 
its  merit,  the  numerous  editions  of  it,  which  appeared  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  century,  are  a  more  unequivocal  testi 
mony  of  its  excellence ;  and  the  latest  historian  of  Italian 
literature  acknowledges,  that,  after  the  lapse  of  three  centu- 
ries, the  "  Arcadia "  is  justly  esteemed  as  one  of  the  most 
elegant  compositions  in  the  Italian  language.  J  It  must, 
however,  be  confessed,  that  this  piece  is  not  now  read  without 
some  effort  against  that  involuntary  languor,  which  works  of 
great  length  and  little  interest  never  fail  to  occasion.     This 

*  Monaldeschi  Commentarii  Historici,  lib.  xvi.     Bembo,  lib.  vi. 

+  An  account  of  the  rejoicings  in  London,  on  thU  occasion,  may  be 
found  in  Hoiiinshed. 

X  Tirab.  vii.  par.  iii.  p.  74.  About  sixty  editions  of  the  "  Arcadia '* 
appeared  before  the  year  ICUO. 
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may.  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  the  alternate  recnntrnce  of 
prose  and  Terse,  a  species  of  oompoeition  which  has  nerer 
•Qcceeded  in  any  age,  or  in  any  oountiy,  and  which  even  the 
genius  of  La  Fontaine  could  not  raise  into  celebrity  ;*  to  the 
use  of  poetical  prose,  that  hermaphrodite  of  literatoiey  equally 
deprived  of  masculine  vigour  and  of  feminine  grace ;  to  tho 
repetition  of  the  rer$i  fdruecioii^  which  terminate  every  line 
with  a  rapidity  approaching  to  the  ludicrous,  and  prevent  that 
variety  of  pauses  which  is  essential  to  numerous  composition. 
If  to  these  causes  we  add  the  veiy  inartifidal  and  almost 
unctmuected  plan  of  the  poem,  and  the  total  want  of  variety 
in  the  sentiments  and  characters,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to 
account  fur  the  present  neglect  of  a  work,  which  may,  how* 
ever,  be  esteemed  as  a  production  of  uncommon  merit  at  the 
time  when  it  appeared,  and  as  having  contributed  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  to  form  and  to  refine  the  Italian  toneue. 

If,  however,  the  ^^  Arcadia"  of  Sanazzaro  had  never  been 
written,  his  sonnets  and  lyric  pieces  would  have  secured  to 
hiiu  the  distinction  of  one  of  the  chief  poets  that  Italy  has 
produced.     It  has,  indeed,  been  supposed  that  if  the  increas- 
ing celebrity  of  Pietro  Bembo  had  not  deprived  Sanaczaro  of 
the  hope  of  being  considered  as  the  principal    restorer  of 
Italian  literature,  he  would  have  pursued  that  object  with  still 
irreater  energy  and  success.t     The  rivalship  of  these  two  emi- 
nont  men,  whilst  it  rather  cemented  than  relaxed  the  friend- 
sliip  that  subsisted  between   them,  eventually  led  them  to 
]Mir8ue,  by  a  kind  of  tacit  consent,  each  a  different  path  to 
fame ;  and  whilst  Bembo  persevered  in  cultivating  his  native 
tongue,  Sanazzaro  turned  all  his  powers  to  the  improvement 
of  his  talents  for  Latin  poetry,  in  which  department  his  pro- 
ductions will  occur  to  our  future  notice. 

When  we  advert  to  the  great  degree  of  attention  paid  to 
the  cultivation  of  polite  letters,  both  in  Naples  and  in 
Florence,  at  this  period,  it  may  seem  extraordinary  that  so 
little  intercourse  subsisted  between  the  scholars  in  those 
])laces.  In  the  ^'  Epistolsd  "  of  Politiano,  we  find,  indeed,  a 
letter  from  him  to  Pontano,  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand  of 
Naples^  written  in  the  most  respectful  and  flattering  terms; 

♦  Les  Amours  de  Pnyche  et  de  Cupidon. 
t  Crigpo,  Vita  di  San.  p.  24,  et  not.  63. 
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but  no  answer  to  this  letter  appears  in  the  collection,  and  as 
it  was  customary  for  Politiano  to  insert  the  replies  of  his 
friends,  we  may  be  assured,  that  either  none  was  returned,  or 
that  it  was  not  calculated  to  do  much  honour  to  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  addressed.  It  also  appears,  that  Pontano 
bad,  on  some  former  occasion,  excused  himself  from  the  task 
of  correspondence,  to  which  Politiano,  with  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  condescension,  replies,  "you  have  my  full  consent, 
as  long  as  I  know  you  honour  me  with  your  esteem,  not 
only  not  to  reply  to  my  letters,  but  eren  not  to  read  them." 
This  indifference  on  the  part  of  Pontano,  who  has,  on  no 
occasion,  introduced  the  name  of  Politiano  in  his  works,  may 
perhaps  be  taken  as  no  equivocal  indication  of  his  disregard, 
whilst  his  intimacy  with  Scala  and  Marullns,  the  avowed 
enemies  of  Politiano,  may  serve  to  confirm  the  suspicion. 
But  the  works  of  Sanazzaro  afford  examples  of  more  direct 
hostility.  In  the  year  1489,  Politiano  published  his  "Mis- 
cellanea," in  which  he  conjectures  that  Catullus,  under  the 
emblem  of  his  sparrow,  concealed  an  idea  too  indecent  to  be 
more  fully  expressed.*  Why  this  observation  should  have 
excited  the  resentment  of  the  Neapolitan  scholars,  who  were 
by  no  means  remarkable  for  the  moral  purity  of  their  com- 
positions, it  is  not  easy  to  discover;^  but  among  the 
epigrams  of  Sanazzaro  are  some  verses  addressed,  "Ad  Puli- 
cianum,"  (a  term  of  reproach  of  which  Scala  had  set  the 
example,)  in  which  he  with  great  severity  alludes  to  this 
criticism,  which  he  treats  with  the  utmost  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt.t  Not  satisfied  with  this  attack,  he  returns  to  the 
charge ;  and,  in  another  copy  of  verses,  bestows  on  the  object 
of  his  resentment  the  most  unqualified  abus^.  In  other  parts 
of  his  works  he  inveighs  against  certain  authors,  who  con- 
taminate the  precincts  of  Parnassus  by  their  envy  and  malig- 
nity, among  whom  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  meant  to 
include  the  Florentine  scholar.  As  Politiano  was,  of  all  men 
living,  the  most  unlikely  to  submit  to  these  insults  without  a 

*  This  be  infers  from  the  conclusion  of  an  epigram  of  Martial.  Polit. 
MisceL  lib.  i.  cap.  6. 

t  Sanasiar.  Epig.  lib.  i.  £p.  61.  A  piece  much  more  remarkable  for 
iU  faidecency  than  its  wit,  and  infinitely  more  reprehensible  than  the 
to  which  it  adverts 
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reply,  we  may  be  allowed  to  conjecture  that  these  hostile 
j)ieces,  at  whatever  time  they  were  written,  were  not  made 
public  till  after  his  death. 

Another  member  of  the  academy,  and  distinguished  lit^* 
rary  ornament  of  Naples,  was  the  poet  Cariteo,  whose  family 
name  has  been  lost  in  his  poetical  appellation.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Barcelona,  and  it  appears  from  his  own 
writings,  that  he  was  connected  by  consanguinity  with 
Massimo  Corvino,  bishop  of  Massa,  who  also  held  a  place  in 
the  academy.  Of  his  friendly  intercourse  with  the  first 
scholars  and  chief  nobility  of  Naples,  and  even  with  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  reigning  family  there,  his  works  afford  in* 
numerable  instances,  whilst  in  those  of  Sanazzaro  and  Pontano, 
he  is  frequently  mentioned  with  particular  affection  and  com- 
mendation. His  writings,  which  are  wholly  in  the  Italian 
tongue,  are  characterized  by  a  vigour  of  sentiment,  and  a 
genuine  vein  of  poetry.  Without  rivalling  the  elegance  of 
the  Tuscan  poets,  they  possess  also  a  considerable  share  of 
ease  and  harmony.  Some  of  these  compositions  refer,  in  a 
very  particular  manner,  to  the  characters  of  the  principal  per- 
sons, and  to  the  political  events  of  the  times.*  The  animosity 
of  the  Neapolitan  scholars  against  those  of  Florence  is  further 
evinced  by  the  writings  of  Cariteo.  In  one  of  his  Canzoni, 
he  insinuates,  that  the  splendour  of  Dante  and  of  Petrarca  has 
eclipsed  the  fame  of  all  their  countrymen,  an  observation 
evidently  intended  to  humiliate  the  present  race  of  scholars, 
under  a  pretext  of  paying  homage  to  the  past ;  and  in  his 
"  Risposta  contra  i  malevoli,"  to  whomsoever  he  meant  to 
apply  that  appellation,  he  has  exceeded  Sanazzaro  himself  in 
expressions  of  his  resentment  and  abuse. 

The  other  members  who  composed  the  literary  institution 
of  Naples  were  arranged  according  to  the  different  districts 
of  the  city,  or  the  realm,  and  the  society  also  associated  to 
itself,  as  honorary  members,  the  most  eminent  scholars  in 
other  parts  of  Europe.^  Among  those  who  contributed  at 
this  time  to  its  credit  was  Andrea  Matteo  Acquaviva,  duke 
of  Atri,  on  whom  all  the  academicians  of  Naples  have  be- 
stowed the  highest  honours.     Pontano  dedicated  to  him  his 

*  They  wore  collected  and  published  by  his  suryiving  friend,  Pietro 
Summonte,  at  Naples,  1509,  4to. 
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two  books  "  De  rebus  Coelestibas ;"  Pietro  Summonte  inscribed 
to  bim  all  bis  works.  He  is  celebrated  in  tbe  poems  of  Sar- 
naz2aro,  no  less  for  bis  warlike  exploits,  tban  for  bis  literary 
accomplisbments.  Alessandro  de'  Alessaudri  dedicated  to 
him  tbe  first  book  of  bis  "  Geniales  Dies,"  and  Cariteo  enu- 
merates bim  among  bis  particular  friends.  Of  bis  writings 
tbere  yet  remain  bis  commentaries,  called  by  Paulo  Giovio 
his  Encyclopaedia,  and  according  to  the  last-mentioned  au- 
thor, four  books  of  moral  disquisitions,  which,  as  he  says, 
contain  "  Di  bellissime  Sottilezze ;"  but  these  are  tbe  same 
work,  published  under  different  titles.  He  lived  to  an  ad- 
vanced age,  and  distinguished  himself,  with  various  success, 
in  tbe  wars  which  soon  after  this  period  desolated  his  coun- 
try. His  example  descended  to  his  posterity ;  and  tbe  dukes 
of  Atri  are  celebrated  as  an  uninterrupted  series  of  great  and 
learned  men.  His  brother,  Belisario  Acquaviva,  duke  oi 
Nardi,  was  also  a  member  of  tbe  society ;  and,  as  appears  by 
his  writings,  attained  great  proficiency  in  those  studies,  to 
which  he  had  been  incited  by  tbe  example  of  bis  near  and 
illustrious  relative,*^  whom  he  also  rivalled  in  bis  military 
talents,  and  towards  whom  be  displayed  an  act  of  magnani- 
mity, which  confers  lasting  honour  on  his  memory .^^ 

These  noblemen  were  of  tbe  district  of  Nido;*  as  was 
also  Trojano  Cavanilla,  count  of  Troja  and  Montella,  another 
splendid  ornament  of  tbe  Neapolitan  academy,  to  whom 
Sanazzaro  has  inscribed  his  poem,  entitled  '^  Salices ;"  and 
who,  although  not  enumerated  by  tbe  Italian  historians 
among  their  authors,  appears  to  have  signalized  himself  by 
his  researches  into  antiquity.  From  the  same  district  was 
also  Giovanni  di  Sangro,  a  Neapolitan  patrician,  to  whom 
Sanazzaro,  dying  of  unsuccessful  love,  commits  the  care  of 
his  poetical  rights,  t 

Of  tbe  department  of  Capua  were  Girolamo  Carbone, 
known  to  tbe  world  by  his  poetical  writings,  and  frequently 
mentioned  with  particular  applause  by  Pontano,  Sanazzaro, 
and  Cariteo ;  and  Tristano  Carraccioli,  who  is  commemo- 
rated by  Sanazzaro  in  bis  "Arcadia,"  and  who  has  left  a 

*  The  origin  of  these  divisions  of  the  dtj  of  Naples,  called  by  the 
tahabitants  "  Seggi,"  a  \iliy  explained  by  Gionnone,  lib.  xx.  cap.  4. 
f  Sanai.  Ekg,  lib.  i.  eL  10. 
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brief  memoir,  in  Latin,  of  his  patron,  with  whom  he  appean 
to  have  lired  on  terms  of  great  intimtocj. 

No  one  of  the  academicians  was  held  in  higher  esteem  foi 
his  judgment  in  matters  of  taste,  than  Francesco  Poderico,  oi 
Paderico,  of  the  district  of  Montagna.  To  him  Pontano  and 
Hanazzaro  inscribed  many  of  their  works,  and  Pietro  Sam- 
monte  addressed  to  him,  after  the  death  of  its  author,  the  dia- 
logue of  Pontano,  entitled  ''  Aetius."  Although  deprived  of 
sight,  the  talents  of  Poderico  rendered  him  the  delight  of  all 
his  literary  friends.  Such  was  the  respect  paid  to  his  opinion 
by  Sanazzaro,  that  in  the  composition  of  his  celebrated  poem, 
"  De  partu  Virginis,"  which  he  was  twenty  years  in  complete 
ing,  he  is  said  to  hare  consulted  him  upon  every  verse,  and 
frequently  to  have  expressed  the  same  verse  in  ten  different 
forms,  before  he  could  please  the  ear  of  this  fastidious  critic.^ 
Among  the  '^Tumuli"  of  Pontano,  which  his  officious  kind* 
ness  frequently  devoted  to  his  living  friends,  is  one  inscribed 
to  Poderico,  from  the  title  to  which  it  appears  that  he  ranked 
among  the  nobility  of  Naples. 

Of  the  district  of  Porto  were  Pietro-Jacopo  Gianuario,  of 
whom  an  Italian  poem,  in  manuscript,  has  been  preserved,* 
and  his  son,  Alfonso  Gianuario,  of  Portanova. 

The  only  member  of  the  academy  from  the  district  of 
Porto,  if  we  except  Sanaziaro,  was  Alessandro  de'  Alessan* 
dri,  author  of  the  "  Geuiales  Dies,"  a  work  which  has  been 
oatoomod,  and  frequently  commented  on  as  one  of  the  classical 

IiroduotiouM  of  the  I^atin  tongue.  He  was  bom  of  a  noble 
(iuiily  of  Nuploa,  about  the  year  1461,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  Ilia  life  oxeroiaod  with  reputation  the  profession  of  an 
advocate,  at  Naples  and  at  Rome;  but  his  intimacy  with 
the  loarnod  inon  of  his  time  seduced  him  from  his  employ- 
uiout,  and  lod  him  to  the  study  of  polite  literature.  Besides 
his  principal  work,  ho  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  seve- 
ral diaaortationa  on  dreams,  spootrea,  and  on  houses  haunted 
by  evil  spirita,  which  are  oouaidored  as  proofs  of  childish 
credulity;  but  it  may  be  doubtod,  whether  these  are  any 
other  than  his  chapters  on  those  subjects  in  his  ^^  Geniales 

*  Vita  di  Sanaisar.  da  Crespo.  Yen.  17&2,  p.  8,  where  it  appears  that 
this  poem  was  formerly  in  the  posaesdion  of  Matteo  Egisio,  an  Italiaa 
lawyer 
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DieSi**  Of  that  collection  very  different  opinions  have  been 
entertained,  and  he  has  been  accused  of  having  stolen  oven 
the  plan  of  his  work  from  Aulus  Gellius.  But  what  is  there 
peculiar  in  a  plan,  which  consists  only  in  dividing  a  certain 
numbei  of  unconnected  observations  into  a  certain  number 
of  books  ?  In  truth,  his  works  prove  him  to  have  been  a 
man  of  extensive  reading,  great  industry,  and  a  considerable 
share  of  critical  ability,  and  he  was  perhaps  as  little  tinctured 
with  superstition,  as  most  of  the  writers  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.^ 

Among  those  who  resided  beyond  the  distriois,  were 
Antonio  Carbone,  lord  of  Alise ;  Giovanni  Elio,  called  also 
EHo  Marchese ;  Giuniano  Majo,  the  preceptor  of  Sanazzaro, 
and  who  has  left  a  monument  of  his  singular  learning  in  his 
treatise,  "  De  priscorum  proprietate  verborum  ;**  Luca 
Grasso ;  Giovanni  Aniso,  whose  Latin  poems  are  published 
under  the  name  of  Janus  Anysius,  and  author  of  a  tragedy 
entitled  "  Protogonos  ;**  the  poet  Cariteo ;  Pietro  Compare, 
frequently  addressed  by  Pontano  as  his  associate  in  the  rites 
of  Bacchus  and  of  Venus  ;**  Pietro  Summon te,  himself  an 
elegant  writer,  and  to  whose  pious  care  we  are  indebted  for 
the  preservation  of  the  works  of  many  of  his  learned  friends  ;t 
Tomaso  Fusco ;  Rutilio  Zenone ;  Girolamo  Angeriano,  whose 
poems  have  been  published  with  those  of  Marullus  and 
Johannes  Secundus  ;^  Antonio  Tebaldeo,  an  Italian  poet  of 
considerable  eminence,  who  chiefly  resided  at  Ferrara,  and 
whose  writings  will  occur  to  our  future  notice ;  Girolamo 
Borgia,  a  Latin  poet;^  and  Massimo  Corvino,  bishop  of 
Massa,  who  had  in  his  youth  distinguished  himself  by  his 
poetical  compositions. 

Of  the  Regnicoli  were  Gabriele  Altilio,  bishop  of  Poli- 
castro,  author  of  the  celebrated  Epithalamium  on  the  mar- 
riage of  Gian-Galeazzo  Sforza  with  Isabella  of  Aragon,  and 
the  frequent  subject  of  the  panegyric  of  his  contemporaries;^'^ 
Antonio  Galateo,  of  Lecce,  deservedly  held  in  high  estimation 

*  Tlrab.  vii.  par.  ii.  p.  240.  They  were,  however,  printed  separately, 
under  the  title  of  *'  Aiexandri  Icti  Dissertationes  quatuor,''  &c,  from 
which  we  learn  the  real  name  of  this  author, 

t  For  which  he  is  celebrated  in  the  exquisite  Tersea  by  Sanazzaro, 
Bpigr.  Ub.  u.  9. 
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in  bis  profnssiou  as  a  pliysician,  and  whose  attainments  in 
natural  and  moral  philosophy  were  much  beyond  the  level  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;^  and  Giovanni  Eliseo,  of  An- 
fratta,  in  Apulia,  better  known  aa  a  Latin  poet,  by  the  name 
of  Elysius  Calentius.*^ 

The  associated  strangers,  whose  names  have  been  preserved 
to  us,  were  Lodovico  Montalto,  of  Syracuse ;  Pietro  Gravina, 
a  canon  of  Naples,  and  a  Latin  poet  of  the  first  celebrity  ;^ 
Marc- Antonio  Flaminio,  of  Sicily,  a  distinguiehed  scholar, 
but  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  celebrated  Latin  poet  of  the 
same  name,  a  native  of  Serravalle ;  Egidio,  afterwards 
cardinal  of  Viterbo;^^  Bartolommeo  Scala,  of  Florence; 
Basilio  Zanchi,  of  Bergamo,  distinguished  by  the  elegance  ojf 
his  Latin  compositions,  and  whose  beautiful  verses  on  the 
death  of  Sanazzaro  were  translated  into  Italian  by  the  great 
Torquato  Tasso ;  Jacopo  Sadoleti,  afterwards  secretary  to  Leo 
X.,  and  who,  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life,  attained  the 
dignity  of  the  purple  ;  Giovanni  Cotta,  of  Verona,  who  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  the  celebrated  Venetian  general,  Barto- 
lommeo d'Alviano,  and  whose  Latin  poems  may  aspire  to  rank 
with  those  of  Navagero,  Fracastoro,  and  Aniso,  with  whom 
he  lived  in  habits  of  friendship  ;^  Matteo  Albino ;  Pietro 
Bembo ;  Antonio  Michele,  of  Venice;  Giovan- Pietro 
Valeriano,  of  Belluno;*  Nicolas  Grudius,  of  Rohan  ;^ 
Giacomo  Latino,  of  Flanders ;  Giovanni  Pardo,  often  cele- 
brated in  the  writings  of  Sanazzaro  and  Pontano;^  and 
Michaele  MaruUus  of  Constantinople,  who  excelled  all  his 
countrymen  in  the  elegance  of  his  Latin  compositions.*^ 

Of  this  numerous  catalogue  it  is  but  justice  to  observe, 
that  there  is  scarcely  an  individual  who  has  not,  by  the 
labours  of  the  sword  or  of  the  pen,  entitled  himself  to  the 
notice  of  the  biographer,  and  the  approbation  of  posterity. 
Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  make  considerable  additions  to  it, 
if  the  foregoing  account  were  not  amply  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate the  ardour  and  success  with  which  polite  letters  were  cul- 
tivated at  Naples,  under  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Aragon.^ 

Next  to  the  cities  of  Naples  and  Florence,  perhaps  no 
place  in   Italy  had  fairer  pretensions  to  literary  eminence 

♦   Author  of  the  treatise  "  De  Literatonim  Infelicitate,"  and  a  dis* 
tinguishea  Latin  poet,  to  whose  works  we  shall  have  occasioa  to  advert* 
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Uian  Ferrara.     During  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  family  of  Este,  who  had  held  the  sovereignty  of  that 
place  for  many  generations,  had    displayed   an   invariable 
attention  to  the  cause  of  letters,  and   had  rewarded   their 
professors  with  a  munificence  that  attracted  them  from  all 
parts  of  Italy,  and  rendered  Ferrara  a  flourishing  theatre  of 
science  and  of  arts.     At  the  close  of  the  century,  that  city, 
with  its  dependent  states  of  Modena  and  Reggio,  were  under 
the  government  of  Ercole  I.,  the  successor  of  Borso,  whom 
the  favour  of  the   populace    had    preferred   to  his  nephew 
Nicolo   d'Este,  the   son  of  the  celebrated   Leonello.      The 
succession    to   the    sceptre    of    Ferrara    exhibits   indeed   a 
striking  instance  of  the  disregard  which  was  then  paid  to 
the  laws  generally  established  on  that  subject,  and  of  the 
great  attention  bestowed  on  personal  merit.     By  Ercole  the 
university  of  Ferrara  was  maintained  in  high  respectability ; 
the  library  of  his  family  was  increased ;    a  superb  theatre 
was  erected  for  the  representation  of  dramatic  performances, 
in  which  the    first  piece  acted  was  the  "  Mensechmus"  of 
Plautus,  which  is  said  to  have  been  translated  into  Italian 
for  that  purpose  by  the  duke  himself.^     When  such  was  the 
character  of  the  sovereign,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  the 
number  of  learned  men  who  frequented  his  court,  and  who 
dignified  his  reign  by  the  acknowledged  excellence  of  their 
productions.*     Not  to  dwell  on  the  merits  of  Ottavio  Cleofilo, 
Luca   Riva,   Lodovico   Bigi,  Tribraco  Modenese,  Lodovico 
Carro,  and  others,  who  cultivated  Latin  poetry  with  various 
success,  the  works  of  the  two  Strozzi,  Tito  Vespasiano,  the 
father,  and  Ercole,  the  son,  are  alone  sufficient  to  place  Fer- 
rara high  in  literary  rank  among  the  cities  of  Italy. 

These  distinguished  Latin  poets  were  of  the  illustrious 
family  of  the  same  name  at  Florence,  whence  Nanna  Strozzi, 
the  father  of  Tito,  passed  to  Ferrara  in  the  military  ser- 
vice of  Niccolo  III.,  in  which  he  acquired  great  honour. 
The  rank,  the  talents,  and  the  learning  of  Tito,  rendered 

*  A  cotemporary  writer  (B.  P.  Prignani,  Ap.  Tirab.  vi.  2,  218) 
assures  us,  that  poets  were  as  plentiful  in  the  city,  as  frogs  in  the  terri- 
tory, of  Ferrara, 

"  Nam  tot  Ferraria  vates, 
Quot  ranas,  tellus  Ferrariensis,  habet." 
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him  a  fit  person  to  negotiate  the  affairs  of  Ercole,  <luke  of 
Ferrara,  with  foreign  powers,  and  he  was  accordingly  em- 
ployed as  his  ambassador  on  several  important  missions. 
He  also  occasionally  held  some  of  the  first  offices  in  the  state, 
in  the  execution  of  which  he  appears  to  have  incurred,  at 
times,  no  small  share  of  popular  odium.  In  the  midst,  how- 
ever, of  the  occupations  and  storms  of  his  public  life,  he 
cultivated  his  talents  for  Latin  poetry  with  unremitting  atten- 
tion, and  has  even  endeavoured  to  render  his  compositions  the 
vehicle  of  his  justification  to  posterity.^  The  writings  of 
Tito  are  distinguished  by  their  simplicity  and  purity  of  dic- 
tion, rather  than  by  their  strength  of  sentiment  or  energy  of 
style.*  In  some  of  his  pieces  he  has  celebrated  the  antiquity 
of  his  family,  and  the  opulence  and  achievements  of  his  ances- 
tors ;  whilst  in  others  he  has  taken  occasion  to  acquaint 
posterity  with  some  particulars  of  his  own  life  and  character. 
Ercole  Strozzi  stands  yet  higher  in  the  annals  of  literature 
than  his  father.  Eminently  skilled  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  he  had  not  neglected  the  cultivation  of  his  own,  in 
which  he  wrote  with  uncommon  elegance.  By  his  fellow- 
citizen,  Celio  Calcagnini,  he  is  celebrated  for  his  integrity, 
his  magnanimity,  and  his  filial  piety ;  and  for  all  those  quali- 
ties which  endear  a  man  to  his  friends  and  to  his  country.  A 
short  time  before  his  death,  Tito  Strozzi  had  begun  a  Latin 
poem,  in  praise  of  Borso  d'Este,  of  which  he  had  completed 
ten  books,  and  which  he  requested  his  son  to  finish  and 
publish,  with  a  correct  edition  of  his  other  poems;  but 
Ercole  did  not  survive  long  enough,  either  to  complete  the 
task  imposed  upon  him,  by  the  publication  of  his  father  s 
writings,  or  to  correct  his  own;  having  been  assassinated 
in  the  year  1508,  and  in  the  prime  of  life,  by  a  nobleman 
who  had  unsuccessfully  paid  his  addresses  to  the  lady  whom 
Ercole  had  married.f  That  task  was  therefore  intrusted  by 
Guide  and  Lorenzo,  his  surviving  brothers,  to  the  celebrated 
printer,  Aldo  Manuzio,  who,  in  the  year  1513,  gave  these 
poems  to  the  public  in  an  elegant  and  correct  edition. 

*  We  are  informed  by  Tiraboschi,  that  many  unpublished  poems  ot 
this  distinguished  scholar  remain  in  the  ducal  library  at  Modena.  Vi. 
par.  ii.  p.  209. 

t  In  one  of  his  elegies,  lib.  i.  p.  69,  he  seems  not  to  have  been  without 
tpprehensions  of  his  untimely  fate. 


In  ennnierating  the  learned  men,  who  at  this  time  resided 
io  the  stat«  of  Ferraro,  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  emit 
another  accomplished  echolar,  and  celebrated  poet,  who  died 
in  the  year  1494,  and  who  will  not  therefore  occur  again  to 
onr  particular  notice.  The  eminent  Matteo  Maria  Boiardo, 
count  of  Scandiano,  was  been  in  the  territory  of  Ferrara, 
about  the  year  1430,  and  spent  in  that  city  the  chief  part  of 
hia  life,  honoured  with  the  favour  and  friendehip  of  BoTtx) 
and  Ercole  d'Eate,  and  frequently  intrusted  by  them,  as 
governor  of  the  subordinate  cities  in  their  dominion.* 
Itoiardo  is  principally  known  by  Uis  epio  romance,  of 
"  Orlando  Innamorato,"  of  which  the  yet  more  celebrated 
poem  of  Arlosto  is  not  only  an  imitation,  but  a  continuation. 
Of  this  work,  he  did  not  live  to  complete  the  third  book, 
nor  is  it  probable  that  any  part  of  it  had  the  advantage 
of  hia  last  eorrections ;  yet  it  is  justly  regarded  aa  exhi- 
biting, upon  the  M  hole,  a,  warmth  of  imagination,  and  a 
viracity  of  colouring,  which  render  it  highly  interesting;'" 
nor  is  it  perhaps  without  reason  that  the  simplicity  of  the 
original  has  occasioned  it  to  be  preferred  to  the  same  work,  aa 
altered  or  reformed  by  Francesco  Bemi,  who  has  carried  the 
marvellous  to  such  an  extreme,  as  to  deprive  his  narrative  of 
all  pretensions  te  even  poetic  probability,  and  by  his  manifest 
atteraptfl  to  be  always  jocular,  has  too  often  destroyed  tha 
effects  of  hia  jocularity.*' 

Less  known,  but  not  less  valuable,  than  hie  epic  poem,  are 
the  three  books  of  sonnets  and  lyric  pieces  by  Boiatdo, 
collec!«d  and  published  after  Lis  death,  under  the  Iiatin  title 
of  "  Amores,"*^  although  wholly  consisting  of  Italian  poems. 
When  it  is  considered,  that  the  greater  part  of  these  pieces 
were  written  at  a  time  when  the  Tuscan  poetry  was  in  its 
lowest  slate  of  debasement,  we  may  justly  he  aurpriseil  at  the 
choice  of  expression  which  they  frequently  display,  and  the 
purity  of  style  by  which  they  are  almost  invariably  chamc- 
teriied.  At  the  request  of  his  great  patron,  Ercole,  duke  of 
Ferrara,  Boiardo  also  composed  his  comedy  of  "  Timone," 
founded  on  one  of  the  dmlogues  of  Lucian.*^  Nor  was 
Boiardo  only  one  of  the  most  eminent  poets;  he  was  also  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age.  From  the  Greek  he 
translated  into  hia  native  tongue  the  history  of  Herodotus, 
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and  the  Asinus  of  Lucian.  Of  his  Latin  poetry,  many 
specimens  yet  remain,  and  Tiraboschi  has  mentioned  ten 
eclogues,  in  that  language,  inscribed  to  Ercole  I.,  which  are 
preserved  in  the  ducal  library  of  Modena,  and  which,  as  he 
assures  us,  are  full  of  grace  and  elegance.* 

At  this  time  the  celebrated  Ariosto,  who  was  destined  to 
build  his  immortal  work  upon  the  foundation  laid  by  Boiardo, 
was  only  eighteen  years  of  age;^*  but,  even  at  this  early  period, 
he  had  exhibited  that  strong  inclination  to  the  cultivation  of 
literature,  and  particularly  of  poetry,  which  distinguished  him 
to  the  close  of  his  days ;  and  the  story  of  "  Thisbe,"  as 
adapted  by  him  to  a  dramatic  form,  was  represented  by  him- 
self, with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  in  his  father  s  residence.  He 
was  first  destined  to  the  study  of  the  law;  but  after  five  years  of 
irksome  and  unprofitable  labour,  he  finally  quitted  that  occu- 
pation, and  applied  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Latin 
language,  under  the  instructions  of  Gregory  of  Spoleto.  His 
predilection  for  theatrical  compositions,  which  he  had  further 
displayed  in  his  two  comedies,  entitled  "  La  Cassaria,"  and 
"  I  Suppositi,"  both  written  in  prose,  whilst  he  was  very 
young,t  probably  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Ercole  I. 
whom  he  accompanied,  in  the  year  1491,  to  Milan,  for  the 
purpose  of  enjoying  the  theatrical  amusements  by  which  that 
place  was  distinguished.  From  this  time  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  service  of  the  family  of  Este,  either  in  the  court  of  the 
duke,  or  in  that  of  the  cardinal  Ippolito,  and  will  occur  to 
our  future  notice,  not  only  as  a  poet,  but  as  engaged  in  the 
political  transactions  of  the  times. 

The  city  of  Ferrara  may  indeed  be  considered  as  the  cradle 
of  modern  epic  poetry;**  for  besides  the  celebrated  authors 
before  mentioned,  that  place  might  at  this  time  have  boasted 
of  a  third,  whose  writings  not  only  obtained  for  him  during  his 
life-time  a  great  share  of  celebrity,  but  have  afforded  passages 
which  have  since  been  imitated  by  the  immortal  Tasso.  Of 
their  author,  Francesco  Cieco,  very  few  particulars  are  known. 
That  he  had  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  Cardinal  Ippolito,  and 

*  Tirab.  vii.  par.  i.  176. 

f  They  were  afterwards  altered  into  versi  sdrucciolt,  by  Ariosto,  ana 
have  been  frequently  printed,  as  well  separately  as  together  with  his 
other  works. 
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was  therefore,  in  all  probability,  a  iiatiTe  of  Fe^a^^  may  be 
inferred  firom  the  dedication  of  his  epic  poem,  of  *^  Mam- 
briano,"^  published  by  his  snrriving  relation,  Eliseo  Cono- 
sciuti,  in  the  year  1509.  This  piece,  which  extends  to  forty- 
five  cantos,  relates  the  adventures  of  a  king  of  Asia,  whose 
name  forms  the  title  of  the  work.  That  it  long  maintained 
its  rank  with  the  great  contemporary  productions  of  Italy,  is 
sufficiently  apparent ;  and  the  neglect  which  it  has  in  later 
times  experienced  is  attributed  by  Zeno  to  its  not  having  had 
the  good  fortune,  like  the  ^'  Orlando  Innamorato  "  of  Boiardo, 
to  meet  with  any  one  to  continue  its  subject,  or  to  reform  its 
style. 

Few  persons  enjoyed  at  this  period  a  higher  share  of 
literary  reputation  than  Nicolo  Lelio  Cosmico,  and  few  per- 
sons have  so  effectually  lost  that  reputation  in  the  estimation 
of  posterity.  He  is  not  even  enumerated  by  the  diligent 
Crescimbeni  as  one  of  the  poets  of  Italy ;  yet  three  editions 
of  his  works  were  printed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  he 
is  the  frequent  subject  of  applause  among  the  most  distin- 
guished scholars  of  the  time.*'^  He  was  a  native  of  Padua, 
and  spent  some  of  his  early  years  in  the  court  of  the  marquis 
of  Mantua ;  but  the  chief  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  the 
society  of  the  scbolars  of  Ferrara.  His  own  compositions 
were  principally  Italian,  but  he  also  aspired  to  the  reputation 
of  a  Latin  poet;  and  Giraldi,  a  judicious  critic,  whilst  he 
censures  the  arrogant  and  satirical  disposition  of  the  author, 
acknowledges  the  merits  of  his  writings.  The  freedom  of  his 
opinions,  or  of  his  conduct,  incurred  the  notice  of  the  Inqui- 
sition ;  but  the  interference  of  Lodovico  Gonzaga  not  only 
protected  him  in  this  emergency,  but  has  conferred  an  illus- 
trious testimony  on  the  character  of  a  writer,  who  is  now  no 
longer  estimated  from  his  own  works.* 

The  attention  paid  by  the  family  of  Este  to  the  promotion 
of  literature  was  emulated  by  that  of  the  Gonzaghi,  marquises 
of  Mantua,  and  the  Montefeltri,  dukes  of  Urbino.  The 
intercourse  which  subsisted  between  these  families,  and 
which  was  founded  on  an  union  of  political  interests,  and 
confirmed  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  gave  indeed  a  conirooD 

*  Tirab.  vi.  par.  ii.  p.  225. 
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ctaracter  to  tlieir  courts.  Francesco  Gonzago,  marquis 
HautuEi,  married  Isabella  of  Ksto,  the  daaghtcr  of  Ercote  I 
(liikeof  Ferrnfa;  and  Eliza betto,  the  sister  of  the  marqu 
became  the  wife  of  Guidubaldo  da  Moatefeltri,  duke  i 
TJrbino. 

Federigo,  t!ie  father  of  Guidubaldo,  had  rendered  his  n 
illustrious  throughout  Ital_y,  not  only  as  a  distinguished 
patrou  of  learning,  but  by  bis  Tiiilitary  and  political  talents. 
In  the  rugged  situation  in  which  the  city  of  Urbino  is  placed, 
he  had  erected  a  pala<;e,  which  was  esteemed  one  of  the  Bneat 
structures  in  Italy,  and  had  furnished  it  in  the  moat  aunip- 
tuoua  manner,  with  vases  of  silver,  rich  draperies  of  gold  and 
silk,  and  other  rare  and  splendid  articles.  To  these  ho  had 
added  an  extensive  collection  of  statues  and  busts,  in  bronze 
and  marble,  and  of  the  most  excellent  pictures  of  the  times; 
but  the  pride  of  his  palace,  and  the  envy  of  his  contemporary 
princes,  was  the  superb  and  copious  selection  of  books,  ia 
the  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  languages,  with  which  he  had 
adorned  his  library,  and  which  he  enriched  with  ornaments 
of  silver  and  of  gold.*  If,  however,  the  father  was  an 
admirer  and  a  protector  of  literature,  the  son  united  to  these 
characters  that  of  a  practical  and  accurate  scholar.  With 
the  Latin  language,  we  are  told,  he  was  as  conversant  OS 
others  are  with  their  native  tongue,  and  eo  intimate  was  his 
knowledge  of  the  Greek,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  its 
minutest  peculiarities,  and  its  most  reSned  elegances.  Tha 
love  of  study  did  not,  however,  extinguish  in  the  bosom  of 
Guidubaldo  that  thirst  for  military  glory,  by  which  his  ances- 
tors had  been  uniformly  characterixed ;  and  if  his  health  had 
not  been  impaired  bv  the  g'out  at  an  early  period  of  his  life, 
he  would  probably  have  acquired,  in  the  commotions  which 
Boon  after  this  period  disturbed  the  repose  of  Italy,  a  still 
higher  reputation.  In  his  biographers  and  panegyrists  he 
has  been  peculiarly  fortunate ;  the  learned  Pietro  Bembo  haa 
devoted  a  considerable  tract  to  the  celebration  of  his  merits,+ 
and  Dnldassare  Castiglioue,  in  his  admirable  "  Libro  del  Cor- 

*  Caatiglioae,  lib.  del  Cortegisna,  lib.  i. 

t  "  P.  Bembi  de  Goido-tlbaldo  Feretno  deque  Elluhetiia  Gunitiga 
Urbini  ducibua,  liber.''  Firat  printed  at  Venice,  under  the  inspaoliim  nt 
the  author,  in  1530. 
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tegiano,"  lias  tionotired  his  memory  witli  an  ciilugium,  wliicb 
will  probably  1)0  as  durable  aa  the  Italiaa  language  itself. 
His  wife,  ElizabetU  Gniizaga,  is  iiot  leas  the  subject  of  a<lmi- 
Nition  and  nppiaaae  to  both  these  authors ;  the  latter  of  whom 
haa,  in  the  commence nieiit  of  hia  work,  given  a  striking  pic- 
ture of  the  vivacity,  the  taste,  the  elegance,  the  tempered  wit, 
and  decorous  freedom,  by  which  the  court  of  Urbiuo  was  at 
this  period  distinguished.**  Giovanna,  sister  of  the  duke, 
had  intermarried,  in  the  year  1475,  with  Giovanni  della 
Roverfl)  one  of  the  nephews  of  Sixtus  lY.,  and  brother  of 
the  cardinal  Giullano  della  Rovere,  afterwards  Julius  II., 
on  which  occasion,  Sixtus  had  invested  his  nepiiow  with  the 
principality  of  Sinigaglia,  and  the  beautiful  territory  of 
Mondavta.  By  him  she  had  n,  son,  Francesco  lUaria,  who 
was  educated  at  the  court  of  Urbino,  and  succeeded  his 
maternal  uncle  Guidubaldo,  whcm  he,  howeyer,  resembled 
much  more  in  hia  military  character,  than  in  his  literary 
acco  mptishments. 

Francesco  Gunzagu,  marijuie  of  Mantua,  had  succeeded  hia 
father,  Federigo,  in  the  year  1484.  No  twit)  islanding  the 
many  ba^anious  expeditions  in  which  he  was  engaged,  tlie 
numerous  battles  in  which  he  held  a  principal  command,  and 
the  adverse  fortune  which  he  on  some  occasions  experienced, 
he  found  time  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  polite  letters  ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  the  author  of  many 
BOnnets,  capitoli,  and  other  verses,  which  have  been  printed 
in  the  collections  of  the  ensuing  century.  Hia  wife,  Isabella 
of  Eflte,  was  not  less  distinguished  by  her  elegant  accorapliah- 
menta  and  refined  taste,  which  led  her  to  collect  antii^ue 
eta,tnes,  cameos,  medallions,  and  other  specimens  of  art,  aomt 
of  which  are  celebrated  in  the  verses  of  the  poets  of  tjie 
time.*  Nor  was  the  court  of  Mantua  deprived  of  those 
honours,  which  the  favour  of  the  Muses  could  alone  confer 
Among  the  men  of  talents,  who  either  adopted  that  place  aa 
their  constant  residence,  or  enlivened  it  uy  their  freiiuent 
visits,  Giampietro  Arrivabene.  and  Battista  Mantuano,  are 
entitled  to  particular  notice.     The  former  of  thet 

•  VidtTirah.  vii.  par.  i.  53. 
hU  37tb  Canto  to  the  cetebralHai 
Udbella  of  Eate,  bis  wife. 
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mon  was  the  scholar  of  Francesco  Filelfo,  who  has  addressed 
to  him  several  of  his  letters,  and  who  transformed  his  Italian 
name  of  Arrivabene  into  the  Greek  appellation  of  Eutychius. 
That  he  enjoyed  the  confidential  office  of  Latin  secretary  to 
the  Marquis  Francesco,  might  be  thought  to  confer  sufficient 
honour  on  his  memory ;  but  he  was  also  a  man  of  blameless 
manners,  uncommon  eloquence,  and  a  considerable  share  of 
learning.  His  principal  work  is  his  '^  Gonzagidos,"  a  Latin 
poem  in  four  books,  in  praise  of  Lodovico,  marquis  of  Mantua, 
who  died  in  1478,  and  not  in  1484,  as  mentioned  by  Maz* 
zuchelli.  From  this  work,  which  is  said  to  be  written  in  a 
much  more  elegant  style  than  from  his  early  age  might  have 
been  expected,  it  appears,  that  the  author  had  been  pre- 
sent at  many  of  the  victories  and  transactions  whieh  he  there 
relates.  ^ 

Battista  Mantuano  may  be  enumerated  among  those  writers 
who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  for  a  long   time  a 
reputation  superior  to  their  merits.^     The  applause  which 
his  works  excited  was  not  confined  to  Italy,  but  extended 
throughout  Europe,  where,  under  the  name  of  Mantuanus,  or 
Mantuan,  he  was  considered  as  another  Virgil,  whose  writ- 
ings might  stand  in  competition  with  those  of  his  immortal 
countryman.     Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  the  productions  of 
Battista  evince  a  facility  of  conception,  and  a  flow  of  lan- 
guage, which  prove  him  to  have  been  possessed  of  consider- 
able talents.     But  in  admitting  that  the  native  endowments 
of  Battista  might  bear  some  comparison  with  those  of  his 
great  predecessor,  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  he 
was  strangely  defective  in  the  method  of  employing  his  abili- 
ties to  the  best  advantage.     Of  all  authors,  there  are,  perhaps, 
few  or  none  who  have  been  less  satisfied  with  their  own 
productions  than  the  Roman  bard.     However  we  may  esti- 
mate the  powers  of  his  imagination,  or  the  melody  of  his 
verse,  his  taste  was  stifl  superior  to  his  other  accomplish- 
ments ;'  and  his  efibrts  were  unremitting  to  arrive  at  that 
standard  of  perfection  which  he  had  conceived   in  his  own 
mind.     It  is  well  known,  that  after  having  bestowed  the 
labour  of  twelve  years  on  his  immortal  poem,  the  conviction 
which  he  felt  of  its  imperfections  determined  him,  in  his  last 
moments,  to  order  it  to  be  committed  to  the  flames ;  and  ii 


wBS  only  by  ft  breach  of  his  solemn  testameatary  injunction, 
tbat  this  work  has  been  preaerved  for  tbe  admiration  of  pos- 
terity.* To  the  conduct  of  the  ancient  poet,  tliat  of  the 
modern  was  an  exact  reverse ;  and  if  they  originally  started 
from  the  same  gronnd,  they  bent  their  course  in  opposite 
directions.  Of  tbe  productions  of  Battista,  the  earliest  are 
incomparably  tbe  beat ;  and  as  these  seem  to  have  gratified 
his  readers,  so  it  is  probable  they  delighted  liimself.  Aa  he 
advanced  in  years,  he  poured  out  his  effusions  with  increas- 
ing facility,  until  he  lost  even  the  power  of  discriminating 
the  merit  of  his  own  productions.  From  bis  long  poem,  "  De 
Calamitatibus  temporum,"  the  historian  might  hope  to  select 
some  passages  which  might  elucidate  his  researches ;  but  in 
this  he  will  be  disappointed  ;  the  adherence  of  Battista  to  the 
track  of  the  ancients  having  prevented  him  from  entering 
into  those  particulars  which  would  have  rendered  his  works 
interesting  ;■'  whilst  the  heavy  commentary  in  which  they 
have  Iieen  enveloped,  by  Badius  Ascenscius,  presents  them  in 
BO  formidable  an  aspect  to  the  modem  reader,  aa  fully  to 
account  for  that  neglect  which  they  have  for  a  long  time  past 
experienced. 

The  tranquillity  which  had  now  for  some  years  reigned  in 
Italy  had  introduced  info  that  country  an  abundance,  a 
luxury,  and  a  refinement,  almost  unexampled  in  the  annals  of 
mankind.  Instead  of  contending  for  dominion  and  power, 
the  sovereigns  and  native  princes  of  that  happy  region  at- 
tempted to  rival  each  other  in  taste,  in  splendour,  and  in 
elegant  accomplishments ;  and  it  was  considered  as  essentia] 
to  their  grandeur,  to  give  their  household  establish  men  ts  a 
literary  character.  Hence  their  palaces  became  a.  kind  of 
polite  academy,  in  which  tlie  nobility  of  both  sexes  found  a 
constant  exercise  for  their  intellectual  talents ;  and  courage. 
Tank,  and  bcanty,  did  not  hesitate  to  associate  with  taste,  with 
learning,  and  with  wit.  In  this. respect  the  court  of  Milan 
waa  eminently  distinguished.  By  the  ostentatious  liberality 
of  Lodovico  Sforza,  who  then  held,  in  the  name  of  his  nephew 
Oalcaizo,  but  directed  at  his  own  pleasure,  the  government  of 

•  Kin.  lib.  vii.  cap.  30.  P.  Crinitus,  "  Da  PoeiiB  Latinii,"  Uh.  iii. 
Id  Op.  p.  477,  has  cited  a  beautirul  copj  of  verm  addressed  to  Augmlm 
m  tbii  iubjriit. 
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that  place,  several  of  the  most  distinguished  irtists  and  scho- 
lars of  the  time  were  induced  to  fix  their  residence  there. 
Among  the  former  of  these,  the  celebrated  Lionardo  da  Vinci 
deservedly  holds  the  most  conspicuous  place.     This  extraor- 
dinary man,  who  united  in  himself  the  various  qualifications 
of  a  painter,  a  sculptor,  a  poet,  a  musician,  an  architect,  and 
a  geometrician,  and  who,  in  sliort,  left  untouched  very  few  of 
those  objects  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  human 
faculties,  was  born  about  the  year  1443,  at  the  castle  of  Vinci, 
in   Valdarno.     After   having   given   striking  indications  of 
superior  talents,  he  for  some  time  availed  himself  of  the  in- 
structions of  Andrea  Verocchio,  whom  he  soon  surpassed  in 
such  a  degree  as  to  render  him  dissatisfied  with  the  efforts  of 
his  own  pencil.     His  singular  productions  in  every  branch  of 
art  had  already  excited  the  admiration  of  ail  Italy,  when  he 
was  invited  by  Lodovico,  in  the  year  1492,  to  fix  his  resi- 
dence at  Milan.     By  his  astonishing  skill  in  music,  which  he 
l^erformed  on  a  kind  of  lyre  of  his  own  invention,  and  by  his 
extraordinary  facility  as  an  Improvvisatore,  in  the  recitation 
of  Italian  verse,  no  less  than  by  his  professional  talents,  he 
secured  the  favour  of  his  patron,  and  the  applauses  of  the 
Milanese  court.     Lodovico  had,   however,  the  judgment  to 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  him  by  this  great 
artist,  to  enrich  the  city  of  Milan  with  some  of  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  his  pencil ;  and  if  the  abilities  of  Lionardo  were 
to  be  estimated  by  a  single  effort,  his  panegyrist  might  per- 
haps select  his  celebrated  picture  of  the  Last  Supper,  in  the 
refectory  of  the  Dominicans,  as   the  most  valuable  of  his 
works.     In  this  piece  it  was  doubtless  the  intention  of  the 
painter  to  surpass  whatever  had  before  been  executed,  and  to 
represent  not  merely  the  external  form  and  features,  but  the 
emotions  and  passions  of  the  mind,  from  the  highest  degree 
of  virtue  and  beneficence  in  the  character  of  the  Saviour,  to 
the  extreme  of  treachery  and  guilt  in  that  of  Iscariot ;  whilst 
the  various  sensations  of  affection  and  veneration,  of  joy  and 
of  sorrow,  of  hope  and  of  fear,  displayed  in  the  countenances 
and  gestures  of  the  disciples,  might  express  their  various  ap- 
prehensions of  the  mysterious  rite.     In  the  midst  sits  the  great 
founder,  dispensing  with  unshaken  firmness,  from  either  hand, 
the  emblems  of  his  own  approaching  sufferings.  The  agitation 
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of  the  disciples  is  marked  by  their  contrasted  attitudes,  and 
Tarious  expressions.  Treachery  and  inhumanity  seem  to  be 
eoncentred  in  the  form  and  features  of  Judas  Iscariot.  In 
representing  the  countenance  of  Christ,  he  found,  however, 
the  powers  of  the  artist  inadequate  to  the  conceptions  of 
his  own  mind.  To  step  beyond  the  limits  of  earth,  and  to 
diffuse  over  these  features  a  ray  of  divinity,  was  his  bold,  but 
fruitless  attempt.  The  effort  was  often  renewed,  and  as  often 
terminated  in  disappointment  and  humiliation.  Despairing 
of  success,  he  disclosed  his  anxiety  to  his  friend  and  associate, 
Bernardo  Zenale,  who  advised  him  to  desist  from  all  further 
endeavours;  in  consequence  of  which  this  great  work  was 
suffered  to  remain  imperfect.  Nor  did  Lionardo,  in  acknow- 
ledging, with  Timanthes,  the  inefficacy  of  his  skill,  imitate 
that  artist  in  the  method  which  he  adopted  on  that  occasion. 
Agamemnon  conceals  his  face  in  his  robe,  and  the  imagination 
of  the  spectator  is  at  liberty  to  supply  the  defect ;  but  in 
marking  the  head  of  his  principal  figure  by  a  simple  outline, 
Lionardo  openly  avows  his  inability,  and  leaves  us  only  to 
regret,  either  the  pusillanimity  of  the  painter,  or  the  impo- 
tence of  his  art.*^ 

In  a  mind  devoted  to  ambition,  all  other  passions  and  pur- 
suits are  only  considered  as  auxiliary  to  its  great  object ;  and 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  suspect,  that  the  apparent  solici- 
tude of  Lodovico  Sforza  for  the  promotion  of  letters  and  the 
arts  was  not  so  much  the  result  of  a  disposition  sincerely 
interested  in  their  success,  as  an  instrument  of  his  political 
aggrandizement.  That  the  supplanting  the  elder  branch  of 
his  family,  and  vesting  in  himself  and  his  descendants  the 
government  of  Milan,  had  long  been  in  his  contemplation, 
cannot  be  doubted  ;  and  it  is  therefore  highly  probable  that, 
after  ingratiating  himself  with  the  populace,  and  securing  the 
alliance  and  personal  friendship  of  foreign  powers,  he  would 
endeavour  to  strengthen  his  authority  by  the  favour  and  sup- 
port of  men  of  learning,  who  at  this  time  possessed  a  more 
decided  influence  on  the  political  concerns  of  the  country  than 
at  any  other  period.  But  by  whatever  motives  Lodovico  was 
actuated,  it  is  allowed,  that  whilst  the  state  of  Milan  was 
under  his  control,  the  capital  was  thronged  with  celebrated 
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^holars,  several  of  whom  adopted  it  as  their  permanent  resi- 
dence. On  Bernardo  Bcllincione,  a  Florentine,  he  conferred 
the  title  of  his  poet  laareat ;  and  in  the  works  of  this  author, 
printed  at  Milan  in  1493,  are  inserted  some  stanzas  which 
have  heen  attrihuted  to  Lodovico  himself.  Among  those  who 
at  this  period  contributed  by  their  talents  to  give  splendour 
to  the  court  of  Milan,  were  Antonio  Comazzano,^  Giovanni 
Filoteo  Achillini,^  Gaspare  Visconti,*  Benedetto  da  Cingoli, 
Vincenzo  Calmeta,**  and  Antonio  Fregoso.*^  Nor  were  there 
wanting  distinguished  scholars  in  the  graver  departments  of 
literature;  of  which  number  were  Bartolomeo  Calchi,  and 
Giacopo  Antiquario,  celebrated  not  only  for  their  own  acquire* 
ments,  but  for  their  liberality  in  promoting  the  improvement 
of  others  ;^  Donate  Bossi,  commemorated  both  as  an  eminent 
professor  of  law,  and  an  industrious  historian;*  Dionysius 
Nestor,  whose  early  labours  highly  contributed  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  Latin  tongue  y^  and  Pontico  Virunio,  de- 
servedly held  in  great  esteem,  both  as  a  scholar  and  a  states- 
man. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  century,  the  city  of  Bo- 
logna had  endeavoured  to  maintain  its  independence  against 
the  superior  power  of  the  dukes  of  Milan,  and  the  continual 
pretensions  of  the  pontifical  see.  The  chiefs  of  the  noble 
family  of  Bentivoglio  were  regarded  by  their  fellow-citizens 
as  the  patrons  and  assertors  of  their  liberties,  and  after  various 
struggles,  in  which  they  had  frequently  been  expelled  from 
their  native  place,  they  concentred  in  themselves  the  supreme 
authority,  under  limitations,  which  secured  to  the  people  the 
exercise  of  their  ancient  rights.  This  authority  had  now, 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  been  conceded  to  Giovanni  Benti- 
voglio, who  was  only  two  years  of  age  when  his  father  Anni- 
bale  was  treacherously  murdered  by  the  rival  faction  of  the 
Canedoli,  in  the  year  1445,  and  who  frequently  occurs  to 
notice,  both  in  the  political  and  literary  annals  of  the  time. 
The  merit  of  Giovanni,  as  a  friend  and  promoter  of  learning 
and  of  art,  was,  however,  eclipsed  by  that  of  his  three  sons^ 
Hermes,  Annibale,  and  Galeazzo,  all  of  whom  are  frequently 
commemorated  in  the  writings  of  their  contemporaries,  and 
particularly  in  those  of  Antonio  Urceo,  usually  denominated 
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Codms  Urcens,  wLo,  by  his  scientific  and  critical  acquire- 
ments, deseryed]  J  held  a  high  rank  among  the  scholars  of 
Italy. 

This  author  was  bom  at  Rubiera,  in  the  year  1446.  His 
appellation  of  Codrus  was  derived  from  an  incident  that 
occurred  to  him  at  the  city  of  Forli,  where  happening  one  day 
to  meet  with  Pino  degli  Ordelaffi,  then  lord  of  that  place,  who 
recommended  himself  to  his  favour,  "  Good  heavens !"  ex- 
claimed the  poet,  ^^the  world  is  in  a  pretty  state  when 
Jupiter  reconmiends  himself  to  Codrus."  During  his  resi- 
dence at  Fori  J,  where  he  was  intrusted  with  the  education  of 
Sinibaldo,  the  son  of  Pino,  he  met  with  a  disaster  which  had 
nearly  deprived  him  of  his  reason.^*  Having  incautiously 
left  his  study  without  extinguishing  his  lamp,  his  papers  tooK 
fire,  by  which  many  literary  productions,  which  stood  high 
iu  his  own  estimation,  were  destroyed;  and  particularly  a 
poem  entitled  *'*'  Pastor."  In  the  first  impulse  of  his  passion, 
he  vented  his  rage  in  the  most  blasphemous  imprecations,  and, 
rushing  from  the  city,  passed  the  whole  day  in  a  wood  in  the 
vicinity,  without  nutriment.  Compelled  by  hunger  to  return 
in  the  evening,  he  found  the  gates  closed.  When  he  again 
obtained  admission  into  the  city,  he  shut  himself  up  in  the 
house  of  an  artificer,  where  for  six  months  he  abandoned 
himself  to  melancholy  and  grief.  After  a  residence  of  about 
thirteen  years  at  Forli  he  was  invited  to  Bologna,  where  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  grammar  and  eloquence,  and  where 
he  passed  in  great  credit  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Of  his 
extraordinary  learning  it  might  be  considered  as  a  sufficient 
proof,  that  Politiano  submitted  his  Greek  epigrams,  and  other 
writings,  to  his  examination  and  correction ;  but  his  talents 
and  acquirements  more  fully  appear  in  his  own  works,  which 
consist  of  "  Sermones,"  or  essays ;  of  letters  to  Politiano, 
'  Aldo,  and  others  of  his  learned  friends,  and  of  poems  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects;  among  which  the  piaises  of  the 
family  of  Bentivogli  form  the  most  conspicuous  part.  He 
died  m  the  year  1500..  After  his  death  his  productions  were 
collected  by  the  younger  Filippo  Beroaldo,  who  had  lived 
with  him  in  friendly  intimacy,  and  published  at  Bologna  in 
the  year  1502,  with  a  preface,  in  which  be  highly  extols  the 
poetical  efiusions  of  his  friend     Sacoeedinir  Aritiei  have,  how- 
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ever,  been  less  indulgent  to  Lis  fame;  Giraldi,  whilst  he 
admits  that  the  writings  of  Codrus  are  sufficiently  correct, 
denies  to  them  the  charm  of  poetry,  and  Tiraboschi  is  of  opi- 
nion, thit  neither  his  prose  nor  his  verse  can  be  recommended 
as  models  of  elegance.  That  the  poems  of  Codrus  are  not 
entitled  to  the  highest  rank  among  those  of  his  contemporaries, 
will  sufficiently  appear  from  the  lines  addressed  to  Galeazzo 
Bentivoglio,  as  an  acknowledgment  for  the  honour  done  to  the 
poet  in  placing  his  portrait  amongst  those  of  the  learned  men 
which  Galeazzo  had  collected.  Such  a  subject  was  certainly 
calculated  to  call  forth  all  his  powers,  but  those  efforts  which 
were  intended  to  justify,  T^ill  perhaps  be  thought  rather  to 
impeach  the  judgment  of  his  patron. 

Among  the  men  of  talents  who  at  this  period  contributed 
to  support  the  literary  character  of  Italy,  it  would  be  unjust 
to  omit  Piero  Ricci ;  or,  as  he  denominated  himself,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  times,  Petrus  Crinitus.  This  notice  of 
him  is  the  more  necessary,  as  little  is  to  be  found  respecting 
him  in  those  works  of  general  information,  where  he  ought  to 
have  held  a  conspicuous  rank,  and  that  little  is  for  the  most 
part  erroneous.  He  was  descended  from  the  noble  and 
opulent  Florentine  family  of  the  Ricci,^^  and  had  the  good 
fortune,  when  young,  to  avail  himself  of  the  instructions,  and 
to  obtain  the  friendship,  of  Politiano.  Hence  he  was  intro- 
duced into  the  family  of  the  Medici,  and  became  an  associate 
in  those  literary  and  convivial  meetings  at  the  palace  of  the 
Medici  in  Florence,  or  at  their  different  seats  in  the  country, 
which  he  has  himself  occasionally  celebrated  in  his  writings. 
It  is  not  therefore  surprising,  that  on  the  death  of  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent,  he  honoured  his  memory  in  a  Latin  ode,  which 
he  addressed  to  Pico  of  Mirandula;  but  it  is  remarkable,  that 
in  this  production  (if  indeed  it  was  written  at  the  time  to  which 
it  relates)  he  has  predicted  in  forcible  terms  the  approaching 
calamities  of  Italy.  After  this  event,  Crinitus  still  continued 
to  enjoy  at  Florence  the  society  of  Pico  and  of  Politiano,  till 
the  death  of  these  distinguished  scholars,  which  happened 
within  two  months  of  each  other,  in  the  year  1494.*  It  may 
serve  as  an  instance  of  the  negligence  with  which  literary 

*  Crinitas  has  also  consecrated  a  liatin  poem  to  the  memory  of  each  of 
kii  friends,  in  Op.  pp.  532,  563. 
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memoirs  are  often  written,  nnd  of  the  necessity  of  a,  more 
intimate  aequaintaiiae  with  the  eteneral  history  of  tbo  times, 
to  notioe  some  of  the  errors  to  w!h!ch  the  Life  of  Crinilna  has 
given  rise.  By  one  author  we  are  iiiform(!d,that  after  thadeath 
of  Politiano,  Crinitns  was  entniPted  by  Lonnzo  Ae'  Medici 
with  the  instruction  of  his  children,  and  thiit  th's  example 
was  followed  by  the  principal  nobility  of  Flerouce,  who  re- 
joioed  in  having  obtained  such  a  successor  to  so  acccmplishrd 
a  preceptor.'  If  this  wore  true,  Orinitiis  would  be  entitled 
to  our  more  particnlHr  notice,  as  one  of  the  early  instructors 
of  Leo  X.;  but  wben  we  recoUeet,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Folitiano,  Lorenzo  hail  boen  dead  upwards  of  two 
years,  we  are  compelled  to  reject  thia  information  as  wholly 
groundless.  Another  author,  who  was  a  contemporary  with 
Crinitus,  has  however  informed  ua,  that  at  Ihe  death  of 
Politiano,  Crinitna  rontinred  to  deliver  inBtiuct'uns  to  the 
younger  branches  of  the  Medici  family,  and  others  of  the 
Florentine  nobility;!  forgetting  that  the  Medici  were,  about 
the  time  of  the  death  of  Politiaufi,  expelled  from  Florence,  and 
became  fugitives  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  where  they  could 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  precepts  of  Crinitus,  and  where 
indeed  they  bad  other  oconpations  than  the  studies  of  litera- 
ture. It  is  therefore  more  probable  that  Crinitus,  after  this 
period,  quitted  his  native  place,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  eommotiona  which  soon  afterwards  occurred  ;  as  he  fre- 
(juenlly  refers  in  his  writings  to  the  labours  and  misfortunes 
which  he  has  sustained,  and  avows  hie  determination  to  return 
to  hie  literary  studies.  That  he  passed  some  part  of  his  time 
at  Naples,  may  be  presumed,  not  only  from  his  intimacy  with 
Bernardo  CWaffa,  Tomaeo  Fosco,  and  other  Neapol-tnn 
scholars,  but  fr'>m  the  particular  interest  which  he  ap|i<a  b 
to  have  taken  on  behalf  of  the  house  of  Aiagon,  and  the 
ve'  emeneo  with  which  he  inveighs  against  the  French  in  his 
writings.  In  this  respect  his  opinions  were  directly  opi«se(t 
to  those  of  his  fritnd  Mai  alius,  «  ho  openly  espoused  the  cause 
of  Charles  VIII.  It  mayalso  be  conjectured  that  he  passed 
1  part  of  his  time  at  Ferrara,  whero  having,  by  accident, 
p.  462. 
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fallen  into  tbe  Po,  and  escaped  with  safety^  he  addressed  an 
ode  of  gratitude  to  the  river.  We  are  informed  by  Negri, 
that  Crinitus  died  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-nine  years ;  but  his  writings  refer  to  many 
events  beyond  that  period ;  and  his  dedication  of  his  treatise, 
*'De  Poetis  Latinis,**  to  Cosmo  de'Pazzi,  then  bishop  of 
Arezzo,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Florence,  nephew  of 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  is  dated  in  the  year  1505,  which 
period,  it  is  however  probable,  he  did  not  long  survive.  We 
are  also  informed  that  his  death  was  occasioned  by  the  irregu* 
larity  of  his  conduct  and  the  licentiousness  of  his  friends,  one 
of  whom,  in  the  frolics  of  a  convivial  entertainment,  at  the 
villa  of  Pietro  Martelli,  poured  over  him  a  vessel  of  water, 
with  the  disgrace  of  which  he  was  so  greatly  affected,  that  he 
died  in  a  few  days.*  Not  to  insist  merely  on  the  impro- 
bability of  such  a  narrative,  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  life  of 
Crinitus  was  not  terminated  by  any  sudden  accident,  appears 
in  his  beautiful  and  pathetic  Latin  ode  on  his  long  sickness 
and  approaching  death,  from  which  we  find,  that  he  had 
struggled  with  a  tiresome  feverish  indisposition,  which  had 
baffled  the  skill  of  his  physicians,  and  in  which  he  resigns 
himself  to  his  untimely  fate ;  at  the  same  time  asserting  his 
claim  to  the  esteem  of  posterity  from  the  integrity  of  his  life 
and  conduct.  From  the  same  piece  we  also  learn,  that  he 
intended  to  have  written  a  poem  on  the  descent  of  the  French 
into  Italy,  but  this,  with  many  other  works,  was  left  un- 
finished. After  the  death  of  Politiano,  Crinitus  assisted  his 
friend  Alessandro  Sarti,  in  collecting  the  works  of  that 
great  scholar,  for  the  edition  printed  by  Aldo  Manuzio,  in 
1498. 

The  principal  work  of  Crinitus,  "  De  Honesta  Disciplina," 
as  well  as  his  treatise  on  the  Latin  poets  before  mentioned, 
demonstrates  the  extent  of  his  learning  and  the  accuracy  of 
his  critical  taste,^^  and  in  these  respects  is  not  unworthy  the 
disciple  of  his  great  preceptor.  His  poetry,  all  of  which  is 
in  the  Latin  language,  is  also  entitled  to  commendation,  and 
will   occasionally  be  adduced   in   the  following  pages,   as 

*  Negrii  ubi  sup.    Giovio  Iscritt.  106. 


illuatmtiiig  the  publi.    traniHactioiiB  of  the  timers  in  ivhicL  Le 
lived.'* 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  cJose  this  general  view  of  tlie 
state  of  literature  in  Italy,  in  the  yeai'  1492,  with  some 
account  of  a,  person,  whoae  incalculable  scrvice3  to  the  causa 
of  sound  learning  pi'et>eat  thenieelvea  to  our  notice  at  every 
Btep,  and  the  productions  of  whose  skill  are  ut  every  moment 
ill  the  hands  of  the  historian  of  this  period.  This  can  only 
be  referred  to  the  eoiiueut  printer,  Aldo  Manuzio,  to  whom 
the  world  is  indebted,  not  ouly  for  the  works  of  many  of  the 
ancient  authors,  which  he  eitlier  first  discovered,  or  first  pub- 
lished in  a  correct  forni,  but  for  those  of  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries, whicli,  without  his  unparalleled  industty, 
would  not  have  been  preserved  to  the  present  day.  At  this 
precise  time  ho  was  making  preparations  for  hia  laudable 
purpose,  and  bad  determined  to  devote  his  learning,  his 
resources,  hla  industry,  and  his  life,  to  the  service  of  litera- 
ture. But  before  we  advert  to  the  measures  which  he  adopted 
for  this  great  and  commendable  end,  it  cannot  be  thought 
uninteresting  briefly  to  commemorate  the  previous  events  of 
his  life. 

Aldo  Manuzio  was  bom  about  the  year  1447,  at  Baaeiano, 
a  village  within  the  Roman  territory,  whence  he  styles  him- 
self Aldua  Manutius  Bassiauus;  hut  more  frequently  Aldus 
Eomanus,'*  Maittaire  justly  observes,  that  it  was  a  fortu- 
nate circumstance,  that  the  birth  of  so  skilful  an  iirfist  should 
have  happened  at  the  very  time  when  the  art  itself  was  first 
meditated.  Respecting  his  education,  he  has  himself  in- 
formed US,  that  he  lost  a  great  part  of  bis  time  in  acquiring 
the  principles  of  Latin  grammar  by  the  rules  of  Alessandro 
de  Villadoi,'^  the  book  then  commonly  used  in  the  schools, 
but  this  disadvantage  was  soon  afterwards  compensated  by 
the  instructions  which  he  obtained  in  the  Latin  tongue,  from 
Gasparo  Yeronese  at  Home,  and  in  both  Latin  and  Greek, 
from  Battista  Guarino,  who  then  resided  at  Ferrara,  at  which 
plaae  Aldo  also  took  up  his  abode.  Uuder  such  tutors,  the 
proficiency  of  such  a  scholar  was  rapiil,  and  at  an  early  age 
Aldo  became  himself  an  instructor,  having  been  entrusted 
with  the  education  of  Alberto  Fio,  lord  of  Carpi,  who  was 
nearljr  of  his  own  age.''     With  thii  young  nobleman  he  con- 
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tracted  a  friendship  which  proved  throughout  his  life  of  the 
greatest  service  to  him,  and  which  was  afterwards  mani- 
fested by  his  disciple  conceding  to  him  the  honourable  pri- 
vilege of  using  his  family  name,  whence  Aldus  has  often 
denominated  himself  "  Aldus  Pius  Manutius."  In  the  year 
1482,  when  the  safety  of  Ferrara  was  threatened  by  the  for- 
midable attack  of  the  Venetians,  Aldo  retreated  to  Miran- 
dola,  where  he  contracted  a  strict  intimacy  with  the  celebrated 
Giovanni  Pico.  His  intercourse  with  these  two  men  of 
distinguished  rank  and  learning  continued  with  uninterrupted 
esteem,  and  Alberto  had  expressed  an  intention  of  investing 
him  with  the  government  of  a  part  of  his  territory  of  Carpi ; 
but  this  project  was  relinquished  for  one  which  proved  more 
honourable  to  Aldo,  and  more  useful  to  mankind.  In  the 
friendly  interviews  which  took  place  among  these  individuals, 
the  idea  was  gradually  formed  of  the  great  undertaking  which 
Aldo  was  destined  to  carry  into  effect,  and  in  which,  as  it  has 
been  with  probability  conjectured,  he  was  to  have  the  support 
and  pecuniary  assistance  of  his  two  illustrious  friends. 

Of  the  liberal  motives  by  which  Aldo  was  actuated,  he  has 
left  to  posterity  abundant  evidence.  "  The  necessity  of 
Greek  literature  is  now,"  says  he,  "  universally  acknow- 
ledged, insomuch,  that  not  only  our  youth  endeavour  to 
acquire  it,  but  it  is  studied  even  by  those  advanced  in  years. 
"We  read  but  of  one  Cato  among  the  Romans  who  studied 
Greek  in  his  old  age,  but  in  our  times  we  have  many  Catos, 
and  the  number  of  our  youth,  who  apply  themselves  to  the 
study  of  Greek,  is  almost  as  great  as  of  those  who  study  the 
Latin  tongue ;  so  that  Greek  books,  of  which  there  are  but  few 
in  existence,  are  now  eagerly  sought  after.  But  by  the 
assistance  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  hope  ere  long  to  supply  this  de- 
ficiency, although  it  can  only  be  accomplished  by  great 
labour,  inconvenience,  and  loss  of  time.  Those  who  cultivate 
letters  must  be  supplied  with  books  necessary  for  their 
purpose,  and  till  this  supply  be  obtained,  I  shall  not  be  at 
rest."* 

But  although  the  publication  of  the  Greek  authors  appears 

•  Vide  Aldi  Epist.  Aristoteli  Organo,  1495,  prsefixain  ;  et  Maittaire, 
Annal.  i.  69.  His  magnanimity  and  public  spirit  appear  also  from  many 
other  passages  in  his  own  writings. 
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to  have  been  his  favourite  object,  and  always  occupied  a 
great  part  of  his  attention,  yet  lie  extended  his  labours  to 
other  languages,  and  to  every  department  of  learning.     The 
place   which  he  chose   for   his   establishment   was  Venice, 
already  the  most  distinguished  city  in  Italy  for  the  attention 
paid  to  the  art,  and  where  it  was  most  probable  that  he  might 
meet  with  those  materials  and  assistants  which  were  neces- 
sary  for  his  purpose.     In  making  the  preparations  requisite 
for  commencing  his  work,  he  was  indefatigable/®  but  ihe 
more   particular  object  of  his  wishes  was  the   discovery  of 
some  method,  by  which  he  might  give  to  his  publications  a 
greater  degree  of  correctness  than  had  been  attained  by  any 
preceding  artist.     To  this  end  he  invited  to  his  assistance  a 
great  number  of  distinguished  scholars,  whom  he  prevailed 
upon,  by  his  own  influence  and  that  of  his  friends,  or  the  sti- 
pulation of  a  liberal  reward,  to  take  up  their  residence  at 
Venice.     That  he  might  attach  them  still  more  to  the  place 
and  to  each  other,  he  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  literary 
association,  or  academy,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  to  col- 
late the  works  of  the  ancient  authors,  with  a  view  to  their 
publication  in   as  perfect   a  manner  as   possible.      Of  this 
academy  Marcus  Musurus,  Pietro  Bembo,  Angelo  Gabrielli, 
i^ndrea  Navagero,  Danielle  Rinieri,  Marino  Sanuto,   Bene- 
detto Ramberti,  Battista  Egnazio,  and  Giambattista  Hamusio, 
were  the  principal  ornaments,  and  will  be  entitled   to  our 
future  notice.     For  the  more  effectual  establishment  of  this 
institution,  it  was  his  earnest  wish  to  have  obtained  an  impe- 
rial diploma ;  but  in  this  respect  he  was  disappointed ;  and 
the  Venetian  academy,  which  ought  to  have  been  an  object  of 
national  or  universal  munificence,  was  left  to  depend  upon 
the  industry  and  bounty  of  a  private  individual,  under  whose 
auspices  it  subsisted  during  many  years  in  great  credit,  and 
effected,  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  the  beneficial  purposes 
which  its  founder  had  in  view. 

Such  were  the  motives,  and  such  the  preparations  for  this 
great  undertaking ;  but  its  execution  surpassed  all  the  expec- 
tations that  its  most  sanguine  promoters  could  have  formed  of  iU 
The  first  work  produced  from  the  Aldine  press  was  the  poem 
of  ^^  Hero  and  Leander,"  of  Mussbus,  in  the  year  1494  ;  froiu 
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whicli  time,  for  the  space  of  upwards  of  twenty  years,  during 
which  Aldo  continued  his  labours,  there  is  scarcely  an  ancient 
author,  Greek  or  Latin,  of  whom  he  did  not  give  a  copious 
edition,  besides  publishing  a  considerable  number  of  books  in 
the  Italian  tongue.  In  the  acquisition  of  the  most  authentic 
copies  of  the  ancient  authors,  whether  manuscript  or  printed, 
he  spared  neither  labour  nor  expense ;  and  such  was  the 
opinion  entertained  of  his  talents  and  assiduity  by  the  cele- 
brated Erasmus,  who  occasionally  assisted  him  in  revising 
the  ancient  writers,  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to 
his  merits,  by  asserting  in  his  "  Adagia,"  "  that  if  some 
tutelary  deity  had  promoted  the  views  of  Aldo,  the  learned 
world  would  shortly  have  been  in  possession,  not  only  of  all 
the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  but  even  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Chaldaic ;  insomuch,  that  nothing  could  have  been  wanting,  in 
this  respect,  to  their  wishes.  That  it  was  an  enterprise  of 
royal  munificence  to  re-establish  polite  letters,  then  almost  ex- 
tinct; to  discover  what  was  hidden ;  to  supply  what  was 
wanting;  and  correct  what  was  defective."  By  the  same 
eminent  scholar  we  are  also  assured,  that  whilst  Aldo  pro- 
moted the  interests  of  the  learned,  the  learned  gave  him  in 
return  their  best  assistance,  and  that  even  the  Hungarians  and 
the  Poles  sent  their  works  to  his  press,  and  accompanied  them 
by  liberal  presents.  How  these  great  objects  could  be  accom- 
plished by  the  efforts  of  an  individual,  will  appear  extraordi- 
nary ;  especially  when  it  is  considered,  that  Aldo  was  a  pro 
fessed  teacher  of  the  Greek  language  in  Venice ;  that  he 
diligently  attended  the  meetings  of  the  academy;  that  he 
maintained  a  frequent  correspondence  with  the  learned  in  all 
countries;  that  the  prefaces  and  dedications  of  the  books 
which  he  published  were  often  of  his  own  composition  ;  that 
the  works  themselves  were  occasionally  illustrated  by  his 
criticisms  and  observations,  and  that  he  sometimes  printed  his 
own  works  ;  an  instance  of  which  appears  in  his  Latin  gram- 
mar, published  in  the  year  1507.'^  The  solution  of  this 
difficulty  may,  however,  in  some  degree  be  obtained,  by 
perusing  the  inscription  placed  by  Aldo  over  the  door  of  his 
study,  in  which  he  requests  his  visitors  to  despatch  their  busi- 
ness with  him  as  expeditiously  as  possible^  and  begone ;  unless 
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they  come  as  Hercules  came  to  Atlas,  with  a  view  of  render- 
ing assistance ;  in  which  case  there  would  be  sufficient  em- 
ployment, bath  for  them,  and  as  many  others  as  might  repair 
thither. 

QUISQU18  ES,   ROGAT  TE   ALDUS  ETIAM   ATQUE   ETIAM, 

UT   SIQUID   EST  QUOD   A   SB   VELIS,  PERPAUCI8   AQiS, 

DEINDE    ACTUTUM    ABEA8 ;    NISI,    TAMQUAM    HERCULES, 

DEFESSO   ATLANTE,   VENERIS   8UPP081TURU8  HUMBKOfl, 

SEMPER  ENIM  ERIT  QUOD   £T  TU  AGAS^ 

ET  QUOTQUOT 

HUC  ATTULERINT  PBDB8. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

1492—1494. 

The  Cfirdinal  de'  Medici  retunu  to  Florence — Death  of  Innocent  VIII, 
— Election  of  Alexander  V  I. — Ambitious  Viewa  of  Lodovico  Sforza— 
He  invites  Charles  VIII.  into  Italy^League  between  the  pope,  the 
duke  of  Milan,  and  the  Venetians— Observations  on  the  respective 
Claims  of  the  Houses  of  Anjou  and  Aragon — Charles  accommodates 
his  Differences  with  other  States — Negotiates  with  the  Florentines- 
Alexander  VI.  remonstrates  with  him  on  his  Attempt — The  king  of 
Naples  endeavours  to  prevail  on  him  to  relinquish  his  Expedition- 
Prepares  for  his  Defence — Alfonso  II.  succeeds  to  the  Crown  of  Naples 
— Prepares  for  War — Views  and  Conduct  of  the  smaller  States  of  Italy 
— Charles  VIII.  engages  Italian  Stipendiaries — Unsuccessful  Attempt 
of  the  Neapolitans  against  Genoa — Ferdinand  duke  of  Calabria  opposes 
the  French  in  Romagna — Charles  crosses  the  Alps — His  interview  with 
Gian-Galeazzo,  duke  of  Milan — Hesitates  respecting  the  prosecution  of 
his  Enterprise — Piero  de'  Medici  surrenders  to  Charles  VIII.  the 
Fortresses  of  Tuscany — The  Cardinal  de'  Medici  with  his  brothers 
Piero  and  Giuliano  expelled  the  City— Pisa  asserts  its  Liberties — 
Retreat  of  the  Duke  of  Calabria  before  d'Aubigny— Charles  VIII. 
enters  Florence — Intends  to  restore  Piero  de*  Medici — Commotions  in 
Florence  and  Treaty  with  Charles  VIII. — Charles  enters  the  Territories 
of  the  Church — The  States  of  Italy  exhorted  by  a  Contemporary  Writer 
to  oppose  the  Progress  of  the  French. 

Scarcely  had  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  ffone  through  the  cere- 
monies of  his  admission  into  the  consistory,  when  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  father,  which  happened  on  the 
eighth  day  of  April,  1 492.  His  sensations  on  this  occasion 
are  strongly  expressed  in  his  letters  to  his  brother  Piero ;  * 
but  not  satisfied  with  epistolary  condolence  and  advice,  he 
prepared  to  pay  a  visit  to  Florence,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting, by  his  presence,   the  credit  and    authority  of  the 

•  Vide  Life  of  Lor.  de'  Med.  Another  letter  written  soon  after  this 
event,  and  hitherto  unpublished,  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume, 
Kg  III. 
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Medici  in  that  city.  In  order  to  give  him  additistia)  im- 
poTtance  on  this  occasion,  the  pope  appointed  him  legate  nf 
tile  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  uf  the  Tiiscati  state.  Before 
his  arrival,  the  mttgiatratcs  and  council  had,  how^ever,  passed 
a  decree,  by  which  thoy  hod  contiaued  to  Piero  all  the 
honours  which  hia  late  father  liad  enjoyed.  The  general  di;^ 
position  of  the  inhabitants  was  indeed  so  highly  favourable  to 
the  Medici,  that  the  authority  uf  Piero  eeemed  to  be  esta- 
blished on  aa  sure  a,  foundation  as  tliat  of  any  of  bia  ancestors, 
with  the  additional  stability  which  length  of  time  atn-ays 
gives  to  public  opinion. 

During  the  residence  of  the  cardinal  at  Florence,  be  dis- 
tingnished  himself  amongst  bis  fellow-citizens,  not  only  by  the 
decorum  and  gravity  of  his  condnct  as  an  ecclesiastic,  but 
by  his  munificence  to  those  nnmerous  and  eminent  scholars 
whom  the  death  of  hia  father  had  dejirived  of  their  chief  pro- 
tector. To  his  favour,  Marailio  Ficino  was  indebted  for  the 
respectable  rank  of  a  canon  of  Florence.  Hia  liberality  was 
yet  more  particularly  ahewn  to  Demetrius  Cbalcondyles,  from 
whom  he  had  formerly  received  inatruction,  and  to  whom  he 
nflbrded  pecuniary  assistance,  not  only  for  his  own  purpoEes, 
but  fur  the  promotion  of  bis  nnmerous  offspring.  In  these, 
and  similar  instances,  bia  condnct  corresponded  with  the  sen- 
timents [irofessed  by  him,  in  the  assertion  which  be  made, 
that  the  greatest  alleviation  wbicii  he  could  experience  of  his 
recent  luss,  wonld  be  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  promote  the 
interest  of  those  men  of  learning,  who  had  been  the  peculiar 
objects  of  the  affection  and  regard  of  bia  father.*  In  tlie 
mean  time  the  health  of  the  pope  was  rapidly  declining,  and 
the  cardinal  received  information,  which  induced  him  to 
husten  with  all  possible  expedition  towards  Itume.  On  this 
occasion  the  magistrates  of  Florence  directed  their  general, 
Paolo  Orsinu,  to  accompany  him  to  that  city,  with  a  body  of 
hiirae ;  but  before  his  arrival  there,  he  received  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  the  pontiff,  which  happened  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  July,  14^2. 

If  the  character  of  Innocent  were  to  be  impartially 
uei;i,'hed,  tlie  balance  would  incline,  but  with  no  very  rapid 

•  Fnbfoliii,  Vita  Lton.  X.  p,  U, 
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luotioD,  to  tlie  favourable  aiilc.     His  native  dispositi 
to  have  been  mild  and  placable ;  bnt  the  disputed  claims  uj 
the  Roman  see,  which  he  cnnceived  it  to  bo  hia  duty  to  en-* 
force,  led  him  into  embarrassments,  fmm  which  be  was  with 
difficulty  extricated,  and  which,  without  increasing  his  repu- 
tation, destroyed  hia  repose.     He  had  some  pretei 
nmniflcence,  and  may  be  ranked  with  those  pontiffs 
Kome  is  indebted  for  her  more  modem  ornaments.      One 
the  fanlts  witb  which   he   stands  charged,   is   his  unjust 
tribution  of  the  treasures  of  the  church  among  the  childi 
who  had  been  bom  to  him  during  his  secular  life  ;* 
in  this  respect  hia  bounty  was  restrained  within 
limits.     Instead  of  raising  his  eldest  son,  Francesco  Cib6, 
an  invidious  equality  with  the  hereditary  princes  of  Italy,  he' 
conferred  on  him  the  more  substantial  and  less  dangerous 
benefits  of  great  private  wealth;  and  although  to  these  he 
had  added  the  small  domains  of  Anguillara  and  Cervetri,  yet 
Francesco,  soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  divested  him- 
self of  these  possessions  for  an  equivalent  in  money,  and  took 
up  his  abode   at  Florence,    anioug  the  kinsmen  of  hi 
Maddalena  de'  Medici. 

On  the  death  of  the  pope,  hia  body  was  carried  to  tbi 
church  of  St.  Petflr,  attended  by  the  cardiual  de'  Meili 
four  others  of  eqnal  rank.  His  obsequies  were  performed  om 
tiie  Qfth  day  of  August,  and  on  the  following  day  the  cardt-' 
nala  entered  the  conclave,  amidst  the  tumults  of  the  people^i 
who,  as  usual  on  such  occ&sions,  abandoned  themselves  to. 
every  species  of  outrage  and  licentiousness.  The  chief 
contest  appeared  to  subsist  between  Ascanio  Sforza,  whose 
superior  rank  and  powerful  family  connexions  gave  him  great 
credit,  and  Boderigo  Borgia,  who  counterbalanced  the  in- 
fluence  of  bis  opponent,  by  his  long  experience,  deep  dis- 
simulation, and  the  riches  Amassed  from  the  many  lucrative 
offices  which  he  had  enjoyed.  With  such  art  did  he  employ 
these  advantages,  that  Ascanio  himself,  seduced  by  the 
blandishments  and  promises  of  Uoderigo,  not  only  relinquished 
his  own  pretensions,  but  became  the  most  earnest  advocate 
for  trie  success  of  his  late  opponent.  So  openly  was  this 
scandalous  traffic  carried  on,  tliat  Ruderigo  sent  four  mules 
laden   with  nlret   to  Ascanio,   and    prebented   to  another 
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cardinal  a  sum  of  five  thousand  gold  crowns,  as  an  earnest  of 
what  he  was  afterwards  to  receive.*  On  this  occasion,  the 
cardinal  de'  Medici  had  attached  himself  to  the  cardinals 
Francesco  Piccolomini  (afterwards  Pius  III.)  and  Oliviero 
Carafia,  men  of  great  integrity  and  respectability,  but  who 
were  induced  to  relax  in  their  opposition  to  the  election  of 
Roderigo,  by  the  exertions  of  Ascanio  Sforza.  Of  twenty 
cardinals  who  entered  the  conclave,  we  are  informed  there 
were  only  five  who  did  not  sell  their  votes.f 

On  the  eleventh  day  of  August,  1492,  Roderigo,  having 
assumed  the  name  of  Alexander  VI.,  made  his  entrance,  as 
supreme  pontiff,  into  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  The  ceremo- 
nies and  processions  on  this  occasion  exceeded  in  pomp  and 
expense  all  that  modern  Rome  had  before  witnessed ;  and 
whilst  the  new  pontiff  passed  through  the  triumphal  arches 
erected  to  his  honour,  he  might  have  read  the  inscriptions 
which  augured  the  return  of  the  golden  age,  and  hailed  him 
as  a  conqueror  and  a  god.®*  These  pageants  being  termi- 
nated, Alexander  underwent  the  final  test  of  his  qualifications, 
which,  in  his  particular  instance,  might  have  been  dispensed 
with, }  and  being  then  admitted  into  the  plenitude  of  power, 
he  bestowed  his  pontifical  benediction  on  the  people.  "  He 
entered  on  his  ofRte,"  says  a  contemporary  historian,  "  with 
the  meekness  of  an  ox,  but  he  administered  it  with  the  fierce- 
ness of  a  lion."§ 

The  intelligence  of  this  event  being  dispersed  through  Italy, 
where  the  character  of  Roderigo  Borgia  was  well  known,  a 
general  dissatisfaction  took  place,  and  Ferdinand  of  Naples, 
who,  in  his  reputation  for  sagacity,  stood  the  highest  among 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  is  said  to  have  declared  to  Kis  queen 
with  tears,  from  which  feminine  expression  of  his  feelings  he 
was  wont  to  abstain,  even  on  the  death  of  his  children,  that 
tlie  election  of  this  pontiff  would  be  destructive  to  the  repose, 
not  only  of  Italy,  but  of  the  whole  republic  of  Christendom  : 
"  a  prognostic,"  says  Guicciardini,  "  not  unworthy  of  the  pru* 

*  Burchard  Diar.  an.  Notices  des  MSS.  da  Roi,  i.  101. 
t  Ibid. 

t  Corio,  par.  vii.  p.  890.     Respecting  the  origin  of  this  custom^  vid§ 
Shepherd's  Life  of  Poggio  Bracciolini,  p.  149,  note  (b). 
§  Corio,  ut  sup.  p.  890. 
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dence  of  Ferdinaud ;  for  in  Alexander  Y I.  vrere  united  a 
singular  degree  of  prudence  and  sagacity,  a  sound  under- 
standing, a  wonderful  power  of  persuasion,  and  an  incredible 
perseverance,  vigilance,  and  dexterity,  in  whatever  he  under- 
took. But  these  good  qualities  were  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  his  vices.  In  his  manners  he  was  most  shame- 
less ;  wholly  divested  of  sincerity,  of  decency,  and  of  truth ; 
without  fidelity,  without  religion ;  in  his  avarice,  immode- 
rate ;  in  his  ambition,  insatiable ;  in  his  cruelty,  more  than 
barbarous;  with  a  most  ardent  desire  of  exalting  his 
numerous  children,  by  whatever  means  it  might  be  accom- 
plished; some  of  whom  (that  depraved  instruments  might 
not  be  wanting  for  depraved  purposes)  were  not  less  detesta- 
ble than  their  father."*  Such,  in  the  opinion  of  this  eminent 
historian,  was  the  man,  whom  the  sacred  college  had  chosen 
to  be  the  supreme  head  of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  elevation  of  Alexander  VI,  was  the  signal  of  flight  to 
such  of  the  cardinals  as  had  opposed  his  election.  Giuliano 
della  Rovere,  who  to  a  martial  spirit  united  a  personal  hatred 
of  Alexander,  insomuch  that  in  one  of  their  quarrels  the  dis- 
pute had  terminated  with  blows,  thought  it  prudent  to  consult 
his  safety  by  retiring  to  Ostia,  of  which  place  he  was  bishop. 
Here  he  fortified  himself  as  for  a  siege,  alleging,  that  he  could 
not  trust  "  the  traitor,"  by  which  appellation  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  distinguish  his  ancient  adversary.t  The  car- 
dinal Giovanni  Colonna  sought  a  refuge  in  the  island  of 
Sicily ;  and  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  equally  inimical,  but  less 
obnoxious  to  Alexander,  retired  to  Florence,  where  he  re- 
mained till  the  approaching  calamities  of  his  family  compelled 
him  to  seek  a  shelter  elsewhere,  j: 

No  sooner  was  the  new  pontiff  firmly  seated  in  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter,  than  those  jealousies,  intrigues,  and  disputes,  among 
the  potentates  of  Italy,  which  had  for  some  time  past  almost 
ceased  to  agitate  that  country,  began  again  to  revive,  and 
prepared  the  way,  not  only  for  a  long  series  of  bloodshed  and 
misery,  but  for  events  which  overturned  in  a  great  degree  the 
political  fabric  of  Italy,  and  materially  affected  the  rest  of 

*  Guicciard.  Storia  d'ltaL  lib.  i. 

t  Muraton,  Ann.  yol.  iz.  p.  566. 

t  AmmiratOi  Ritratti  d'uomini  illustri  di  Casa  Medici.    Opusc.  Toi.  iii 

p.  64. 


Europe.  Daring  the  minority  of  liis  nephew,  Gian-Ga!ea 
liodovict:  Sforza  had  possessed  the  entire  direction  of  the 
gOTemmeat  of  Milan,  as  guardian  and  representative  of  the 
yonng  prince,*^  Gratified  by  llio  exercise  of  the  supreme 
authority,  he  looked  forwards  with  vexation  and  with  dread 
to  the  time  when  he  waa  to  relinquish  his  trust  into  the  handa 
of  hie  rightful  sovereign ;  and  having  at  length  silenced  tl:o 
voice  of  conscience,  and  extinguishe<l  the  sense  of  duty,  lie 
began  to  adopt  such  measures  aa  he  thought  most  likely  to 
deprive  hie  nephew  of  his  dominions,  and  vest  the  sovereignty 
in  himself.  For  this  purpose  he  entrusted  the  command  of 
the  fortresses  and  strongholds  of  the  country  to  audi  persons 
only  as  he  knew  were  devoted  to  his  interests.  The  revenue 
of  the  state,  which  was  then  very  considerable,*  heeame  in  his 
hands  the  means  of  corrupting  the  soldiery  and  their  leaders. 
All  honours,  offices,  and  favours  depend*!  upon  his  will;  and 
BO  completely  had  he  concentrated  in  himself  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  state,  that,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  an  histo- 
tianof  those  times,  the  young  duke  and  his  consort  Isahella, 
the  daughter  of  Alfonso,  duke  of  Calabria,  were  nearly  deprived 
of  the  common  necessariea  of  life.  With  all  these  precautions 
the  authority  of  Lodovico  wa^  yet  insecure,  and  tiie  final 
success  of  his  purpose  doubtful.  The  hereditary  right  of 
Oian-Ga,leazzo  to  his  dominions  was  unimpeachable,  and  he 
was  now  of  age  to  take  upon  himself  the  supreme  authority.^ 
His  wife,  Isabella  of  Arngon,  was  a  woman  of  a  firm  aud 
independent  spirit,  and  by  her  he  had  already  several  children. 
Under  these  circumatoncos  it  waa  scarcely  to  be  aupposed,  that 
Lodovico  could  divest  his  nephew  of  the  government  without 
incurring  the  resentment  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Aragon, 
who  might  probably  also  excite  the  other  states  of  Italy  to 
avenge  the  cause  of  an  injured  sovereign.  That  these  appre- 
hensions were  not  without  foundation,  he  had  already  received 
a  decisive  proof.  The  degraded  state  to  which  Isabella  and 
her  husband  were  reduced,  had  compelled  her  to  represent  oy 
letter  to  her  father  Alfonso  their  dangers  and  their  autierings, 
in  consequence  of  which,  a  formal  embassy  had  been  de- 
'ipatched  from  the  king  of  Naples  to  Lodovico,  to  prevail 
*  Cario  sutes  the  dacd  revenue  at  thii  period  &t  600,000  duciU,  bb. 
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npon  Lira  to  relinquish  the  supreme  authority  into  the  hani 
of  hifl  lawful  prince.*  Tliia  measure,  inatead  of  aoewering 
the  intenikd  purpose,  served  only  to  demonstrate  to  Lodovico 
the  dangers  whioli  he  had  to  apprehend,  and  the  necessity  o[ 
forming  such  alliances  as  might  enable  hira  to  repel  any  hos- 
tile atleuipt. 

In  turning  hia  eye  for  this  purpose  towards  the  other  states 
of  Italy,  there  was  no  place  which  he  regarded  with  more 
auxiety  than  the  eity  of  Florenee  ;  not  only  on  account  of  the 
situtLtion  of  its  territory,  wliich  might  open  the  way  to  a  direct 
attack  upof  him,  but  from  the  suspicions  which  he  already 
entertained,  that  Piero  de'  Medici  had  been  induced  to  unite 
his  interests  with  those  of  the  family  of  Aragon,  in  preference 
to  the  house  of  Sforza,  a  Buspiciou  not  indeed  without  founda- 
tion, and  wiiich  some  circumstances  that  occurred  at  this 
period  amply  confirmed. 

On  the  elevation  of  Alexander  TI.  it  had  been  determined 
to  despatch  an  embassy  from  Florence  to  congratulate  the  new 
pontiff.  As  a  similar  mark  of  respect  to  the  pope  was  adopted 
by  all  the  states  of  Italy,  it  was  proposed  by  Lodovico  Sforza, 
that  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  intimate  union  and  friendship 
which  then  subsisted  among  (hem,  the  difibrent  ambassadors 
should  all  make  their  public  entry  into  Borne,  and  pay  their 
adoration  to  the  pope  on  the  sume  day.  This  proposition  was 
universally  agreed  to;  hut  Piero  de'  Medici,  who  hod  been 
nominated  as  one  of  the  Florentine  envoys,  proud  of  his  snperior 
tank,  which  be  conceived  would  he  degraded  by  his  appear- 
ing amidst  an  assembly  of  delegates,  and  perhaps  desirous  of 
displaying  in  tho  eyes  of  the  Roman  people  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  splendour,  for  which  he  had  made  great  prepara- 
tions, felt  a  repugnance  to  comply  with  the  general  determi- 
nation. Unwilling,  however,  to  oppose  the  project  openly, 
he  applied  to  the  king  of  Naples,  requesting  liim,  if  possible, 
to  prevent  its  execution,  by  alleging  that  it  would  rather  tend 
to  disturb  than  to  confirm  the  repose  of  Italy,  and  to  intro- 
duce disputes  respecting  precedency  which  might  eventually 
excite  jealousy  and  resentment.  The  means  by  which  this 
opposition  was  efiected,  could  not,  however,  be  concealed  from 

*  Corio,  lib.  Tii.  p.  B93,  where  the  letter  from  Iiabella  to  hei  faChor 
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the  rigilance  of  Lodovico,  to  whom  it  seemed  to  impute  snii:e 
decree  of  blame,  in  having  originally  proposed  the  measure  ; 
w liile  it  served  to  convince  him,  that  a  secret  iotercourse  sub- 
sisted between  Ferdinand  and  Piero  de'  Medici,  which  might 
prove  highly  dangerous  to  his  designs. 

This  event  was  shortly  afterwards  followed  by  anotliei, 
more  clearly  eviocing  this  connexion.  It  bad  long  been  tlie 
policy  of  the  Neap'litan  sovereigns,  always  fearful  of  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  holy  Bee,  to  maintain  a  powerful  interest  among 
the  R(.nian  nobility.  On  the  death  of  Innocent  VIII.,  his  son, 
FraDcesco  Cibo,  preferring  the  life  of  &  Florentine  citizen, 
with  competence  and  security,  to  that  of  a  petty  Bovereign, 
without  a  sufficient  force  to  defend  bis  possessiona,  sold  the 
states  of  Anguillara  and  Cervetri  to  Virginio  Orsino,  a  near 
relation  of  Piero  de"  Medici,  and  an  avowed  partisan  of  Fer- 
dinand of  Naples,  at  whose  instance  the  negotiation  was  con- 
cluded, and  who  furnished  Virginio  with  the  money  neces- 
sary to  effect  the  purchase.  As  this  measure  was  adopted 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  pope,  and  evidently  tended  to 
diminish  his  authority,  even  in  the  papal  state,  ho  not  only 
poured  forth  the  bitterest  invectives  against  all  those  who  bad 
been  privy  to  the  transaction,  but  pretended,  that  by  such 
alienation  the  possessiona  of  Francesco  had  devolved  t)  the  holy 
see.*  Nor  was  Lodovico  Sforza  less  irritated  than  the  pope 
by  th(s  open  avowal  of  coniidenco  between  Piero  de'  Medici 
and  the  king  of  Naples,  althongh  he  concealed  the  real  mo- 
tives of  his  disapprobation  under  the  plausible  pretest,  thiit 
flnch  an  alliance  foriueil  too  preponderating  a  power  for  the 
safety  of  the  rest  of  Italy. 

In  endeavouring  to  secure  himself  from  the  perils  which 
he  saw,  or  imagined,  in  this  alliance,  Lodovico  waa  induced 
by  his  restless  genius  to  adopt  the  desperate  remedy  of  invit- 
ing Charles  VIII.  of  France  to  make  a  descent  upon  Italy, 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  his  claim,  aa  representative  of  the 
house  of  AnjoH,  to  the  sovereignty  of  Naples ;  an  attempt 
which  Lodovico  conjectured  would,  if  crowned  with  success, 
forever  secure  him  from  those  apprehensions,  of  which  ho 
could  not  divest  himself,  whilst  the  family  of  Aragon  conti- 
oneJ  to  occupy  the  throne  of  their  ancestors. 

•  Guiceiard.  Storia  d'ltaU  lib.  1. 
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With  this  view,  Lodovico,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
i493,  despatched  the  count  di  BelgioioBO  as  his  confidential 
euvoy  to  France  ;  but  as  tho  interference  of  the  French  mo- 
narch was  regarded  by  liini  only  aa  a  resource  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity, he  did  not  in  the  moan  time  neglect  any  opportunity 
of  attaching  to  hia  interests  the  difierent  sovereigna  of  Italy, 
His  endeavours  were  more  particularly  eserted  to  eSeot  a  ■. 
closer  union  with  the  pope,  who,  besides  the  public  cause  of  i 
offence  which  he  had  received  from  the  king  of  Naples,  was  ' 
yet  more  strongly  actuated  by  the  feelings  of  wounded  pride, 
and  of  personal  resentment.  From  the  time  of  his  eleva- 
tion to  tho  pontificate,  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family 
became  the  leading  motive  of  his  conduct ;  and  very  soon 
afterwards  he  had  ventured  to  propose  a  treaty  of  marriage 
between  his  youngest  son,  GcotTroi,  and  Sancia  of  Aragon, 
B  natural  daughter  of  Alfonso,  duke  of  Calabria,  with  whom 
he  expected  his  son  would  obtain  a  rich  territory  in  the  king- 
ilom  of  Naples.  Alfonso,  who  abhorred  the  pontiff,  and 
whose  pride  was  probably  wounded  by  the  proposal  of  such 
an  alliance,  found  means  to  raise  such  obstacles  against  it,  as 
wholly  frustrated  the  views  of  the  pope.  The  common  causes 
of  resentment  which  Lodovico  Sforia  and  the  pontiff  enter- 
tained against  the  family  of  Aragon,  were  mutually  commu- 
nicated to  each  other  by  means  of  the  cardiniU  Ascauio 
Sforea,  who  had  been  promoted  by  Alexander  tc  the  important 
office  of  vice-chancellor  of  the  holy  see;  and  on  the  twenty- 
first  day  of  April,  1493,  a  league  was  concluded  between  the 
jiope,  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  the  Venetians,  the  latl^sr  of 
whom  had  been  induced,  by  the  solicitations  of  Lodovico 
Sforiin,  to  concur  in  this  measure.  By  this  treaty,  which  gave 
a  new  aspect  to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  the  parties  engaged  for 
the  joint  defence  of  their  dominions.  The  pope  was  also  to 
liave  the  assistance  of  his  colleagues  in  obtaining  possession 
of  the  territories  and  fortresses  occupied  by  Virginio  Orsino. 
But  although  the  formalities  were  expedited  in  the  name  of 
Gian-Galeozzo,  the  rightful  sovereign  of  Milan,  yet  an  article 
was  introduced  for  maintaining  the  authority  of  Lodovico  as 
chief  director  of  the  state. 

As  these  proceedings  could  be  regarded  by  the  family  oi 
Aragon  in  no  other  light  than  as  preliminaries  to  direct  bosti- 
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lides,  they  excited  great  apprehenaiona  in  the  mind  of  Ferdi- 
nand, who  was  well  aware  how  little  cause  lie  had  to  rely  on 
the  assistance  of  hia  nohility  and  powerful  feudatories,  in 
resisting  any  hostile  attack.  The  direct  consequences  of  thia 
league  were,  however,  auch  aa  to  induce  a  closer  union  be- 
tween the  family  of  Aragon  and  the  state  of  Florence;  in 
consequence  of  which,  Picro  de'  Medici,  aa  the  chief  of  that 
republic,  no  longer  hesitated  to  avow  hia  connexions  with  Fer- 
dinand. In  the  first  impulse  of  resentment,  it  was  proposed 
between  Picro,  and  Alfonso,  duke  of  Calabria,  that  they  should 
join  with  Prospero,  and  Fabrizio  Colonna,  in  a  design  formed 
by  the  cardinal  Giuliano  della  Revere,  the  avowed  adversary 
of  Alexander,  for  attacking  the  city  of  Rome ;  an  enterprise 
to  which  the  sanction  of  the  Orsini,  with  whom  Piero  de' 
Medici  possessed  great  influence,  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  given  decisive  success.  In  this  daring  attempt  Ferdi- 
nitnd,  however,  refused  to  concur;  judging  it  expedient  rather 
to  Buoth  the  resentment,  and,  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  to  gra- 
tify the  wishes  of  his  adversaries,  tlian  to  involve  himself  in  a 
cont«at,  the  result  of  which  he  could  not  contemplate  without 
the  most  alarming  apprehensions.  On  this  account  he  not 
only  determined  to  withdraw  his  opposition  to  the  pope,  re- 
apecting  the  possessions  of  Virginio  Orsino,  but  found  means 
lo  renew  the  treaty  for  an  alliance  between  hia  own  family 
and  that  of  the  pontiff.  To  these  propositions  Alexander 
liafened  with  eagerness,  and  the  marriage  betweeen  Geoffroi 
Borgia  and  Sancia  of  Aragon  was  finally  agreed  upon; 
although,  on  account  of  the  youth  of  the  parties,  a  aubaequent 
fwriod  was  appointed  for  its  consummation.* 

No  sooner  was  the  intelligence  of  this  new  alliance,  and 
the  defection  of  the  pope,  communicated  to  Lodovico  Sforza, 
than  his  feara  for  the  continuance  of  his  usurped  authority 
increased  to  the  most  alarming  degree,  and  he  determined  to 
hasten,  aa  much  aa  possible,  tlie  negotiation  in  which  he  nas 
already  engaged,  for  inducing  Charles  VIII.  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  Naples.  This  young  monarch,  the  only  son  of 
Louis  XI.,  had  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1483, 
to  the  crown  of  France,  when  only  twelve  years  of  age. 
Although  destined  to  the  accompHehnient  of  great  undertik- 
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ings,  he  did  not  derive  from  nature  the  characteristics  of  a 
hero,  either  in  the  endowments  of  his  body  or  in  the  qualities 
of  his  mind.  His  stature  was  low,  his  person  ill-proportioned^ 
his  countenance  pallid,  his  head  large,  his  limbs  slender,  and 
his  feet  of  so  uncommon  a  breadth,  that  it  was  asserted  ho 
had  more  than  the  usual  number  of  toes.  His  constitution 
was  so  infirm  as  to  render  him,  in  the  general  opinion,  wholly 
unfit  for  hardships  and  military  fatigues.  His  mind  was  as 
weak  as  his  body ;  he  had  been  educated  in  ignorance,  de- 
barred from  the  commerce  of  mankind,  and  on  some  occasions 
ho  manifested  a  degree  of  pusillanimity  which  almost  exceeds 
belief.**  With  all  these  defects,  both  natural  and  acquired, 
Charles  was  not  destitute  of  ambition ;  but  it  was  the  ambi- 
tion of  an  impotent  mind,  which,  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of 
its  object,  sees  neither  the  dangers  that  attend  its  acquisition, 
nor  the  consequences  of  its  attainment.  On  a  character  so 
constituted,  the  artful  representations  of  Lodovico  Sforza 
were  well  calculated  to  produce  their  full  effect;  but  as  the 
prospect  of  success  opened  upon  Charles,  his  views  became 
more  enlarged,  till  at  length  he  began  to  consider  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Naples  as  only  an  intermediate  step  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  Turks,  and  the  restoration  in  his  own  person  of  the 
high  dignity  of  emperor  of  the  east.  This  idea,  which  acted 
at  the  same  time  on  the  pride  and  on  the  superstition  of  the 
king,  Lodovico  encouraged  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  In 
order  to  give  greater  importance  to  his  solicitations,  he  de- 
spatched to  Paris  a  splendid  embassy  of  the  chief  nobility  of 
Milan,  at  the  head  of  which  he  placed  his  former  envoy,  the 
count  di  Belgloioso.  With  great  assiduity  and  personal 
address,  this  nobleman  instigated  the  king  to  this  important 
enterprise,  assuring  him  of  the  prompt  and  eflectual  aid  of 
Lodovico  Sforza,  and  the  favour  or  neutrality  of  the  other 
states  of  Italy,  and  representing  to  him  the  inefficient  re- 
sources of  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  and  the  odium  with  which 
both  he  and  his  son  Alfonso  were  regarded  by  the  principal 
barons  of  the  realm ;  a  truth  which  was  confirmed  to  Charles 
by  the  princes  of  Salerno  and  BIsignano,  who  had  sought,  in 
the  court  of  France,  a  refuge  from  the  resentment  of  Fer- 
dinand. These  solicitations  produced  the  effect  which 
Lodovico  intended,  and  Charles  not  only  engaged  in  the 
attempt  to  recover  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  but,  to  tht  sur- 
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prise  of  all  his  courtiers,  he  determined  to  lead  his  army  in 
person.* 

The  respective  claims  of  the  houses  of  Anjou  and  Aragon 
upon  the  crown  of  Naples,  were,  in  the  estimation  of  sound 
sense  and  enlightened  policy,  equally  devoid  of  foundation. 
In  all  countries,  the  supreme  authority  has  been  supposed  to 
be  rightfully  vested  only  in  those  who  claim  it  by  hereditary 
descent,  or  by  the  consenting  voice  of  the  people ;  but,  with 
respect  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  each  of  the  contending 
parties  founded  its  pretensions  on  a  donation  of  the  sove- 
reignty to  their  respective  ancestors.  The  origin  of  these 
contentions  is  to  be  traced  to  a  remote  assumption  of  the  holy 
see,  by  which  it  was  asserted,  that  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
was  held  by  its  sovereigns  as  a  fief  of  the  church,  and  in 
certain  cases,  on  which  the  pontiffs  arrogated  to  themselves 
the  right  of  deciding,  reverted  to  its  actual  disposal.  That 
dominion,  which  the  sovereign  had  received  as  the  gift  oi 
another,  it  was  supposed  that  he  could  himself  transfer  by 
his  voluntary  act ;  the  consent  of  the  church  being  all  that 
was  necessary  to  render  such  transfer  valid;  and  to  this  per- 
nicious and  absurd  idea  we  are  to  trace  all  the  calamities 
which  destroyed  for  several  centuries  the  repose  of  Italy,  and 
rendered  it,  on  various  occasions,  the  theatre  of  massacre,  of 
rapine,  and  of  blood.®* 

To  balance  against  each  other  pretensions  which  are  equally 
unsubstantial  on  any  principle  of  sound  policy,  or  even  of 
acknowledged  and  positive  law,  may  seem  superfluous.  If 
long  prescription  can  be  presumed  to  justify  that  which  com- 
menced in  violence  and  in  fraud,  the  title  of  the  house  of 
Anjou  may  be  allowed  to  have  been  confirmed  by  a  pos- 
session of  nearly  two  centuries,  in  which  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment had  been  held  by  several  monarchs  who  had  preserved 
the  rights  and  secured  the  happiness  of  their  subjects.  On 
the  expulsion  of  Renato,  in  1442,  by  Alfonso  of  Aragon, 
the  family  of  Anjou  were  divested  of  their  dominions ;  and 
by  several  successive  bequests,  which  would  scarcely  have 
had  sufficient  authenticity  to  transfer  a  private  inheritance 
from  one  individual  to  another,  in  any  country  in  Europe^  tbo- 

'f  Guicciard.    lib.   L     Murat.   Ann.  iz.   jMMtlip.      CoriOt  pKt»  fIL' 
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right!  ot  the  exiled  sovereignB  became  vested  in  Lonie  XI.j 
from  whjm  tliey  Lnd  descended  to  his  son  Charles  VIH. 
The  title  of  Ferdinand  woe,  on  the  other  hand,  o^teu  to  for- 
midable  objections;  the  illegitimacy  and  usurpation  of  hia 
ancestor  Hanfredo,  the  dednction  of  his  rights  by  the  female 
line,  the  long  acquiescence  of  hia  'amily,  and  the  circnnt- 
stancee  of  his  own  birth,  afforded  plausible  pretexta  for  the 
meaeures  adopted  against  him ;  but  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  the  same  power  which  had  conferred  the  kingdom  on 
the  family  of  Anjou,  had  on  another  occasion  bestowed  it  on 
Alfonso,  the  father  of  Ferdinand  ;  and  the  paramount  autho~ 
lity  of  the  lioman  see,  to  which  both  parties  alternately 
resorted,  must,  in  the  disoosaion  of  their  respective  claims,  be 
considered  as  decisive.  Alfonso  on  hia  death  bad  given  it  to 
his  son,  who,  whether  capable  or  not  of  hereditary  succession, 
might  receive  a,  donation,  which  had  been  tranferred  for  ages 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  a  piece  of  domestic  furniture  ;  and 
if  a  nation  is  over  to  enjoy  repose,  Ferdinand  might,  at  this 
time,  he  presumed  to  be,  both  de  jure  and  di>  facto,  king  of 
Naples. 

lu  the  discussion  of  questions  of  this  nature,  there  is,  how- 
ever, one  circumstance  which  seems  not  to  have  been  suffi- 
ciently attended  to,  either  by  the  parties  themselves,  or  those 
who  ha-e  examined  their  claims,  and  which  may  explain 
the  mutability  of  the  Neapolitan  government  better  than  an 
appeal  to  hereditary  rights,  papal  endowments,  or  feudal 
customs.  The  object  of  dominion  is  not  the  bare  territory  of 
a  country,  but  the  command  of  the  men  who  poBsesa  that 
country.  These,  it  ought  to  bo  recollected,  are  intelligent 
beings,  capable  of  being  rendered  happy  or  miserable  by  the 
virtues  or  the  vices  of  a  sovereign,  and  acting,  if  not  always 
under  the  influence  of  sober  reason,  with  an  impulse  result- 
ing from  the  nature  of  the  situation  in  which  they  are  placed. 
Whilst  the  prince,  therefore,  retains  the  affections  of  hia 
people ;  whilst  he  colls  forth  their  energies  without  rendering 
them  ferocious,  and  secures  their  repose  without  debasing 
their  character;  the  defects  of  his  title  to  the  sovereignty 
will  disapjiear  in  the  splendour  of  his  virtues.  But  when  he 
lelinquishes  the  sceptre  of  the  king  for  the  scourge  of  tha 
tyrant,  and  the  ties  of  attachment  are  loosened  by  reiterated 
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lUBtaDcea  of  rapacity,  cruelty,  and  oppresBiun,  the  to3i1  to 
innovation  is  already  prepared;  the  approach  of  an  enemy  ia 
no  longer  considered  as  a  mifjortune,  but  as  a  deliverani^; 
the  dry  discussion  of  abstract  rights  gives  way  to  more  im- 
perious considerations;  and  the  adoption  of  a  new  Bovereign 
is  not  so  much  the  result  of  versatility,  of  cowardice,  or 
of  treachery,  aa  of  that  invincihie  necessity,  by  which  the 
liuman  race  are  impelled  to  relieve  themselves  from  intolera- 
ble calamities!. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  Charles  VIII,  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  Naples,  was  no  sooner  known  in  France,  than 
it  gave  rise  to  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  barons 
and  principal  counsellors  of  the  realm  ;  many  of  whom,  as 
well  aa  his  nearest  relations,  endeavoured  to  divert  him  from 
bis  purpose,  by  representing  to  him  the  impolicy  of  quitting 
nia  own  dominions,  the  dangers  to  which  he  must  infallibly 
expose  himself,  and,  above  all,  the  depressed  state  of  his 
fioiincci,  which  were  totally  inadequate  to  the  preparation  nf 
eo  great  an  armament.  They  jeminded  him  of  the  prudent 
conduct  of  his  father,  who  was  always  averse  to  the  measure 
which  ho  now  proposed  to  take,  and  unwilling  to  involve 
bimself  in  the  intricate  wch  of  Italian  politics;  of  the  long- 
establislied  authority  of  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  confirmed  by 
hia  late  triumphs  over  his  refractory  nobles,  and  of  the  high 
military  reputation  of  Alfonso,  duke  of  Calabria,  whose  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Turks  from  Otranto,  in  the  year  1481,  had 
ranked  him  amongst  the  greatest  generals  of  tbe  age.  The 
die  was,  however,  cast ;  the  measure  of  prosperity  in  Italy 
was  full ;  and  instead  of  listening  to  the  remonstrances  of  his 
friends,  Charles  bent  his  mind  on  the  most  speedy  means  of 
carrying  his  purpose  into  execution.  The  grandeur  of  the 
object  called  forth  energies  which  none  of  his  courtiers  sup- 
posed that  he  possessed.  The  ardour  of  the  king  commu- 
nicated itself  to  the  populace,  whose  favour  was  still  farther 
secured  by  representing  the  conquest  of  Naples  as  only  the 
preliminary  step  to  that  of  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
and  to  the  diffusion  of  tho  Catholic  faith  throughout  the  eastern 
world.  Au  ignorant  people  are  never  to  courageous,  or  rather 
60  ferocious,  as  when  they  conceive  themselves  to  be  conteDd- 
ing  in  the  cause  of  religion.     Charles  had  the  artifice  to 
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bimself  of  this  propensity,  and  to  represent  his  expedition  aa 
undertaken  to  fulfil  a  particular  call  from  heaven,  manifested 
by  ancient  prophecies,  which  had  promised  him,  not  only  the 
empire  of  Constantinople,  but  also  the  kingdom  of  Jerusa- 
lem.^ From  all  parts  of  his  dominions,  his  subjects  of  every 
rank  voluntarily  presented  themselves  to  share  his  honours, 
or  to  partake  his  dangers;  and,  including  some  bands  of 
mercenaries,  he  found  himself  in  a  short  time  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  the  numbers  of  which  have  been  very  differently 
estimated,  but  at  the  time  of  his  departure  it  could  not,  in 
its  different  detachments,  have  consisted  of  less  than  fifty 
thousand  men. 

Before  Charles  could,  however,  engage  with  any  reasonable 
degree  of  safety  in  his  intended  expedition,  some  important 
difficulties  yet  remained  to  be  overcome.     The  countenance, 
or  the  acquiescence  of  the  principal  sovereigns  of  Europe  was 
indispensably  necessary ;  but  although  he  was  on  terms  of 
amity  with  the  king  of  England  (Henry  VII.)  he  was  involved 
in  quarrels  with  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  with  Maximilian, 
king  of  the  Romans.     The  former  of  these  monarchs,  having 
had  occasion  to  borrow  a  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  ducats, 
had  proposed  to  Louis  XI.  that  on  his  advancing  the  money, 
its  repayment  should  be  secured  by  the  possession  of  the 
counties  of  Perpignan  and  Roussillon,  which  were  accord- 
ingly surrendered  to  him ;  but  when,  some  years  afterwards, 
Ferdinand  offered  to  return  the  money,  Louis,  being  unwill- 
ing to  relinquish  a  district  which  adjoined  his  own  dominions, 
refused  to  perform  the  stipulations  of  the  agreement.     This 
undisguised  instance  of  perfidy  gave  occasion  to  complaints 
and  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  Ferdinand,  to  which  neither 
Louis  nor  his  successor  had  hitherto  paid  the  least  regard. 
But  no  sooner  had  Charles  determined  on  his  expedition  into 
Italy,  than  he  proposed  to  restore  these  provinces  to  Ferdi- 
nand, in  such  a  manner  as  seemed  most  likely  to  secure  his 
future  favour.     By  an  embassy  despatched  for  this  purpose, 
he  represented  to  the  Spanish  monarch,  that  whilst  the  crown 
of  France  had  been  attacked  on  all  sides  by  powerful  enemies, 
and  compelled  to  defend  itself  at  the  same  time  against  che 
late  Emperor  Frederic,  the  king  of  England,  and  the  dukes 
of  Burgundy  and  Britany,  both  he  and  his  father  had  retained 
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tliese  provinces,  notwithstanding  the  threats  and  remonstrances 
of  the  court  uf  Spain  ;  but  tiiat  liaving  now  repulsed  or  con- 
ciliated all  hia  enemiea,  and  having  nothing  to  apprelienil 
from  any  hostile  attack,  lie  had  resolved  to  restore  tlieM 
contested  territories,  without  any  other  corapenaation  than 
Iho  friendship  and  alliance  of  Ferdinand.  The  restitution 
necordingly  took  place,  and  was  soon  followed  hy  a,  treaty 
between  tiie  two  aovereigna,  in  which  Ferdinand  solemnly 
ongnged  that  he  would  not  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  Naples, 
notwithstanding  the  near  degree  of  relationship  which  sub* 
sisted  between  him  and  the  sovereign  of  that  kingdom  and 
bis  family,  to  whom  he  was  connected  by  the  ties  of  both 
cnnaangninity  and  affinity.*  Charles  did  not,  however,  eon 
elder  this  treaty,  which  ha<l  been  concluded  with  the  aiuhos- 
Bsdors  of  Ferdinand  at  Lyons,  as  an  effectual  security  for  hia 
neutrality ;  for  he  soon  afterwards  despatched  his  envoys  to 
Madrid,  who  rcqnired  and  obtained  the  personal  and  solemn 
oath,  not  only  of  Ferdinand  himself,  but  of  his  i^uecn  laabeUa, 
and  their  son  John,  prince  of  Castile,  then  of  mature  age,  to 
the  same  effect. 

The  disagreement  between  Charles  and  Jtlasimilian,  king 
of  the  Romans,  was  of  a  much  more  delicate  nature.  During 
the  life  of  his  father,  Charies  had.  been  betrothed  to  Mar- 
garetta,  the  daughter  of  Maximilian,  who  was  accordingly 
sent  to  France,  whilst  an  infant,  to  be  educated  among  her 
future  subjects ;  but  when  the  time  approached  that  the 
nuptial  ceremony  should  have  taken  place,  circumstances 
occurred  which  induced  Cbarlea  to  change  his  intentions,  and 
to  disregard  hia  engagements.  Francis,  duke  of  Brotagnc 
who  then  held  bis  rich  and  estensive  dumaiua  as  an  indepcn 
dent  prince,  finding  himself  at  open  war  with  the  French 
monarch,  had  been  led,  by  the  hopes  of  a  powerful  alliance, 
to  engage  his  daughter  Anna  in  marriage  to  Mnximlliari. 
After  tbe  death  of  the  duke,  Charles  persevered  in  his  hosti- 
lities, and  notwitbstajiding  the  interference  of  Henry  VII.  of 
Knglaiid,  who  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  the  relief  of  the  young 
duchess,  the  greater  port  of  her  territories  was  occupied  by 
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the  French  troops,  and  the  duchess  herself^  besieged  in  her  capi- 
tal of  Rennes,  was  at  length  obliged  to  submit  to  the  terms 
imposed  by  the  conqueror.  The  youth  and  beauty  of  the 
duchess,  and  the  important  advantages  which  Charles  foresaw 
from  the  union  of  her  dominions  with  his  own,  induced  him, 
notwithstanding  his  engagements  with  Margaretta  of  Austria, 
to  make  her  proposals  of  marriage,  and  her  consent  being 
with  some  difficulty  obtained,  the  nuptials  were  accordingly 
carried  into  immediate  effect.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that 
this  union,  politically  considered,  was  highly  judicious;  as 
it  secured  to  Charles  the  command  of  a  country  naturally 
formed  to  be  governed  with  his  own,  and  at  the  same  time 
prevented  the  powerful  family  of  Austria  from  establishing 
itself  in  the  vicinity  of  the  French  dominions.*  But  with 
respect  to  Maximilian,  the  conduct  of  Charles  included  two 
indignities  of  the  most  unpardonable  nature :  the  repudiating 
his  innocent  daughter,  and  the  depriving  him  of  his  betrothed 
wife.  Maximilian  was  not,  however,  prepared  for  hostile 
measures ;  and  the  animosity  to  which  these  events  gave  rise, 
soon  became  a  matter  of  negotiation,  in  which  Lodovico 
Sforza  interposed  his  good  offices.  In  the  month  of  June, 
1493,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  two  sovereigns, 
by  which  it  was  agreed  that  Margaretta  should  be  restored  to 
her  father,  with  her  intended  dowry,  and  that  Charles  should 
be  released  from  his  contract. t  The  disappointment  of  Maxi- 
milian Lodovico  alleviated  by  recommending  to  him  his 
niece,  Bianca  Maria,  whom  Maximilian  soon  afterwards 
took  t6  wife ;  whilst  his  daughter  Margaretta  found  a  hus- 
band in  John,  prince  of  Castile,  the  son  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  and  presumptive  heir  to  the  Spanish  monarchy ; 
after  whose  death,  in  1497,  she  married  Filiberto,  duke  of 
Savoy. 

Nor  did  Charles  VIII.  in  preparing  for  his  Neapolitan 
expedition,  implicitly  rely  upon  the  representations  of  Lodo- 
vico Sforza,  with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  the  other  states 
of  Italy.  On  the  contrary,  he  despatched  his  emissaries, 
with  directions  to  obtain,  if  not  the  assurance  (»f  their  assist- 

*  Memoire  sur  le  Mariage  de  Charles  Dauphin,  &c    inserted  in  the 
collection  of  Du  Mont,  vol.  iii.  par.  ii.  p.  404.     Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VIL 
f  Corio,  par.  vii.  p.  898. 
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ance,  at  least  the  knowledge  of  their  intentions.  The  prin- 
cipal argument  on  which  he  relied  for  conciliating  their 
favour,  was  the  avowal  of  his  determination  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  Constantinople,  and  the  duty  imposed  upon  all 
Christendom  to  assist  him  in  so  magnanimous  and  pious  an 
enterprise.  In  order  to  obtain  greater  credit  to  these  asser- 
tions, he  assumed  the  titles  of  king  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem. 
His  chief  endeavours  were,  however,  employed  to  prevail 
upon  the  Florentines  and  the  pope  to  withdraw  themselves 
from  their  alliance  with  Ferdinand.  The  answer  which  he 
obtained  from  the  former  was  equivocal  and  unsatisfactory. 
Whilst  they  assured  the  king,  in  private,  of  their  good 
wishes,  they  excused  themselves  from  a  public  avowal  of 
them,  lest  they  should  incur  the  resentment  of  Ferdinand  of 
Naples,  who,  by  turning  his  arms  against  the  Tuscan  terri- 
tory, might  render  it  the  seat  of  the  war.  Such  were  the 
sentiments  of  the  Florentine  government,  as  sanctioned  by 
Piero  de'  Medici;  but  the  intelligence  of  the  intentions  of 
the  French  monarch  was  received  with  inconceivable  joy  by 
a  considerable  number  of  the  most  powerful  inhabitants  of 
Florence,  who  were  hostile  to  the  views  of  Piero,  and  con- 
ceived that,  in  the  commotions  likely  to  arise  from  such  a 
contest,  they  should  find  an  opportunity  of  divesting  him  of 
his  authority.  Among  these,  the  most  distinguished  by  their 
wealth  and  rank  were  Lorenzo  and  Giovanni,  the  sons  of 
Pier-Francesco  de'  Medici,  and  grandsons  of  the  elder 
Lorenzo,  the  brother  of  Cosmo,  "  Pater  Patriae."  These 
young  men,  jealous  of  the  superior  authority  of  Piero  and 
his  brothers  in  the  affairs  of  Florence,  had  endeavoured,  by 
their  liberality  and  affability,  and  above  all,  by  avowing  a 
decided  attachment  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  favour  of  the  public;  in  which  attempt 
they  had  not  been  wholly  unsuccessful.  From  them  and 
their  friends,  the  envoys  of  Charles  received  a  secret  assur- 
ance, that  if  he  would  persevere  in  his  intentions,  they  would 
not  (mly  promote  his  views  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  but 
would  also  undertake  to  supply  him  with  a  large  siuii  oi 
money,  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  bis  expeditioiu 
The  conduct  of  the  two  brothers  was,  however,  legaroed  wijtb 
a  suspicious  eye.    They  bad  already  shewn  a  j^oSdod  pais- 
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liftlity  to  the  French  l^iog ;  and  certain  inrormation  haTlag  1 
been  obtained  of  a  secret  correspundence  with  him,  tlieii 
persona  were  seized  upon  by  the  orders  of  Piero  de*  Medici, 
wlio  has  been  accused  of  having  entertained  private  causes  of 
resentment  against  them,  and  of  wishing  to  avail  himself  of 
thia  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  enmity,  by  depriving  them 
of  their  lives.*  Their  misconduct  was,  however,  apparent; 
and,  aft«r  a.  long  diacuBsion,  and  the  interference  of  many 
powerful  friends,  they  were  ordered,  by  a  lenient  sentence, 
to  reni^un  at  their  villas  in  the  vicinity  of  Florence ;  but  they 
soon  broke  the  conditions  imposed  on  them,  and  fled  to 
France,  where,  by  their  personal  interference,  they  encouraged 
the  king  to  persevere  in  his  claims. 

In  order  to  palliate  these  proceedings  to  the  French  king, 
and  to  conciliate,  if  possible,  his  indulgence  and  favour.  Gen- 
tile,  bishop  of  ArezKO,  and  Fiero  3oderini,  afterwards  Gon- 
faloniere  for  life,  were  despatched  as  ambassadora  of  the 
republic  to  France.f  They  found  the  king  in  the  city  of 
Toulouse,  where,  being  admitted  to  an  interview,  they 
entreated  him  not  to  press  the  citizens  of  Florence  to  take 
an  immediate  and  decided  part  in  the  approaching  contest, 
and  represented  to  him  the  dangers  which  they  must  inevit- 
ably incur  by  such  a  measure.  They  artfully  extolled  the 
greatness  of  his  name,  the  extent  of  hia  doiiimions,  and  the 
numbers  and  courage  of  his  troo[:a  ;  but  they  also  suggested 
to  him,  that  he  was  separated  from  Italy  by  the  formidable 
barrier  of  the  Alps,  and  that  whilst  he  was  hastening  to  the 
protection  of  the  Florentines,  they  might  fall  a  Eacrifice  to 
the  merited  resentment  of  Ferdinand  of  Naples.  At  the 
same  time  they  assured  him,  that  as  soon  aa  he  should  have 
surmounted  these  obstacles,  and  made  his  appearance  in  Italy, 
he  should  find  them  disposed  to  render  him  every  assistance  in 
tlieir  power.  The  purport  of  tbia  discourse  was  too  obvious 
to  escape  the  animadversioD  of  Charles,  whose  indignation  it 
excited  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  not  only  drove  tbo  ainbas- 

*  Nardi  gives  as  reasao  to  believe  that  there  viere  verj  sufficient 
^lonnda  for  the  proceedinga,  which  be  ajverts  lo.  as  having  folleii  within 
hia  awn  knowledge  many  years  afterwarde.     NarJi,    Hist.  Fior.  lib.  1. 
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eadora  from  Lis  presence,  but  threatened  instantly 
npon  the  projicrty  of  all  the  Florentines  witliin  his  realm, 
and  to  expel  them  from  his  dominions ;  and  although  he  was 
prevented,  by  hia  advisers,  from  carrying  thia  purpose  into 
eJtecution,  he  ordered  that  the  agents  of  Pierc  de*  Medici 
should  instantly  be  sent  from  the  city  of  Lyona,  where  the 
family  had  carried  on  the  bnsiness  of  bankers  for  a,  loug 
course  of  years;  thereby  clearly  manifesting  from  what 
quarter  he  conceived  the  opposition  to  arise.* 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  views  of  Alesander  VI. 
Charles  had  despatched  a  sei^ond  embassy  to  Rome,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  his  general  and  confidential  friend 
D'Aabigay.  The  success  of  ihia  mission  was  highly  desirable 
to  him ;  as  ite  principal  object  was  to  obtain  from  Alexander, 
by  promises  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  threats  on  the  other,  the 
formal  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  If,  as  it  has 
been  asserted  by  many  historiaua,  Alexander  had  before  con- 
curred in  inciting  the  king  to  thia  undertaking,  he  did  not 
HCTuple,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  change  his  sentimenta  ; 
and  hia  reply  was  not  favourable  to  the  hopes  of  Charlea. 
Ho  entreated  him  to  remember,  that  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
had  been  three  times  conceded  by  the  holy  see  to  the  family 
of  Aragon,  the  investiture  of  Ferdinand  having  expressly 
included  that  of  his  son  Alfonso;  that  these  adjudications 
wuldnot  be  rendered  void,  unless  it  appeared  judicially  that 
Charles  had  a  superior  right,  which  could  not  be  affected  by 
these  acts  of  investiture,  in  which  there  was  an  express  reser- 
vation, that  they  should  not  prejudice  the  rights  of  any  per- 
son ;  that  the  dominion  of  Naples  being  under  the  imme- 
diate protection  of  the  holy  see,  the  pontiff  could  not  persuade 
himself  that  his  most  Christian  Majesty  would  ao  openly 
oppose  himself  to  the  Church,  aa  to  hazard,  without  its  con- 
currence, a  hoetile  attack  on  that  kingdom  ;  that  it  would  be 
more  consistent  with  his  known  moderation  and  dignity,  to 
rt  hia  pretensions  in  a  civil  form  ;  in  which  case  Alex- 
luder,  aa  the  sole  judge  of  the  right,  declared  himself  ready 
enter  upon  the  diacuaaion  of  the  claims  of  the  respective 
p&rtiea     These  remonstrances  he  afterwards  mure  fully  en> 

*  Giiimard,  Storia  d"ttd.  lib.  i.  1.  32. 
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forced  in  an  apostolic  brief,  in  which  he  exhorted  tlie  French 
monarch  to  unite  his  arms  with  those  of  the  other  sovereigns 
of  Europe,  against  the  common  enemies  of  Christendom,  and 
to  submit  his  claims  on  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  decision 
of  a  pacific  judicature.®^  Instead  of  altering  the  purpose, 
these  admonitions  only  excited  the  resentment  of  the  king, 
who,  in  return,  avowed  his  determination  to  expel  Alexander 
from  the  pontifical  throne.* 

The  answers  obtained  by  the  envoys  of  the  king,  from  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  other  governments 
of  Italy,  expressed  in  general  terms  their  great  respect  for  the 
French  monarch,  and  their  reluctance  to  engage  in  so  danger- 
ous a  contest ;  but  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  although  he  had  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  actuated,  as  has 
been  supposed,  by  the  hope  of  availing  himself  of  the  aid  of 
the  French  against  his  powerful  enemies  the  Venetians,  did 
not  hesitate  to  encourage  the  French  monarch,  in  the  most 
open  manner,  to  persevere  in  his  claims.* 

The  negotiations  and  precautions  resorted  to  by  Charles, 
preparatory  to  his  Italian  expedition,  were  such  as  a  wise  ad- 
viser would  have  suggested,  and  a  prudent  commander  would 
not  fail  to  adopt.  He  was  also  assiduous  in  collecting  those 
necessary  supplies  of  waxlike  stores,  ammunition,  and  artillery 
of  various  kinds,  the  use  of  which  had  then  been  lately  intro- 
duced, and  on  which  he  chiefly  relied  for  the  success  of  his 
undertaking.*^  Yet,  if  we  may  believe  a  writer  who  himself 
acted  no  unimportant  part  in  the  transactions  of  the  times, 
the  conduct  of  the  French  monarch  was  a  series  of  obstinacy, 
folly,  and  indecision. t  "  The  king,"  says  he,  "  had  neither 
money  nor  talents  for  such  an  enterprise ;  the  success  of  which 
can  only  be  attributed  to  the  grace  of  God,  who  shewed  his 
power  most  manifestly  on  this  occasion."  And  again,  "  The 
king  was  very  young,  weak  in  body,  obstinate,  surrounded 
by  few  persons  of  prudence  or  experience;  money  he  had 
none,  insomuch,  that  before  his  departure  he  was  obliged  to 
borrow  one  hundred  thousand  francs  from  a  banker  at 
Genoa,  at  an  enormous  interest,  as  well  as  to  resort  to  other 

*  Benedettiy  Fatto  d'arme  del  Tarro,  tradotto  da  Domenichi,    p.  5, 
•d.  Ven.  1545. 
f  Com  mines,  liv.  vii.  chap.  4,  p.  192. 
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places  for  assistance.  He  had  neither  tent  nor  pavilion,  and 
in  this  state  he  began  his  march  into  Lombardy.  One  thing 
only  seemed  favourable  to  him  ;  he  had  a  gallant  company, 
consisting  chiefly  of  young  gentlemen,  though  with  little  dis- 
cipline. This  expedition  must  therefore  have  been  the  work 
of  God,  both  in  going  and  returning ;  for  the  understanding 
of  its  conductors  could  render  it  very  little  service,  although 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  has  terminated  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  no  small  share  of  honour  and  glory  to  their  master."^ 
Even  at  the  moment  of  departure,  although  the  king  was 
unceasingly  pressed  by  the  envoys  of  Lodovico  Sforza,  he 
displayed  a  strong  disinclination  to  commence  his  journey ; 
and  as  he  fluctuated  according  to  the  advice  of  his  counsellors, 
he  changed  his  purpose  from  day  to  day.  At  length  he  de- 
termined to  set  forwards  on  his  expedition  ;  "  but  even  then," 
says  Commines,  "when  I  had  begun  my  journey  I  was  sent 
back,  and  told  ifhat  the  attempt  was  relinquished."  How  then 
shall  we  reconcile  the  external  demonstrations  of  perseverance, 
prudence,  and  magnanimity,  to  which  we  have  before  ad- 
verted, with  these  internal  marks  of  imbecility  and  weakness 
of  mind  ?  In  truth,  the  history  of  mankind  is  susceptible  of 
being  represented  under  very  different  aspects ;  and  whilst  one 
narrator  informs  us  of  the  ostensible  conduct  of  sovereigns  and 
their  agents  on  the  public  stage  of  life,  another  intrudes  him- 
self behind  the  curtain,  and  discovers  to  us  by  what  paltry 
contrivances  the  wires  are  played,  and  by  what  contemptible 
causes  those  efiects,  which  we  so  highly  admire,  are  in  fact 
produced. 

Whilst  preparations  were  thus  making  by  Charles  for  his 
intended  expedition,  the  sagacious  mind  of  Ferdinand  of 
Naples  had  maturely  compared  the  probable  impulse  of  the 
attack,  with  the  known  practicability  of  resistance,  and  the 
result  of  his  deliberations  was  such  as  tQ  occasion  to  him  no 
small  share  of  anxiety.  He  well  knew  that  the  arras  of  the 
French  king  were  not  only  superior  to  any  force  which  he, 
with  his  utmost  exertions,  could  oppose  to  them,  but  in  all 
probability  to  that  of  all  the  Italian  states  united.  On  his  allies 
he  could  place  no  firm  reliance ;  and  if  he  did  not  suspect  their 
duplicity,  or  dread  their  inconstancy,  he  could  only  expect  them 
to  act  as  circumstances  might  prescribe ;  or,  in  other  wotds,  to 
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attach  themselves  to  the  conqnering  party.  From  his  rela- 
tire,  the  king  of  Spain,  he  could  hope  for  no  assistance,  for  he 
had  solemnly  disavowed  and  ahjnred  his  cause ;  and  if  ho  re- 
sorted to  the  aid  of  his  own  subjects,  he  only  saw,  on  every 
hand,  the  indications  of  tumult  and  rebellion,  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  a  severity  which  had  alienated  the  affections  of 
his  barons,  and  reduced  his  people  to  servitude.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  resolved  to  try  whether  it  might  not  yet  be 
possible,  by  prudent  negotiation  and  timely  submission,  to 
avert  the  dangers  with  which  he  was  threatened ;  and  in  this 
respect  he  proposed  to  avail  himself  of  the  interference  of 
Carlotta,  the  daughter  of  his  second  son  Federigo,  who  was 
related  to  Charles  by  consanguinity,  and  had  been  educated 
in  his  court.*  He  also  despatched,  as  his  ambassador,  Ca- 
millo  Pan  done,  who  had  formerly  been  his  representative  in 
France,  with  offers  to  Charles  of  a  considerable  annual  tri- 
bute, if  he  would  relinquish  his  enterprise ;  but  the  h*imilia- 
tion  of  Ferdinand  rather  excited  the  hopes,  than  averted  the 
purpose,  of  his  adversary ;  and  his  ambassador  was  remanded 
without  a  public  hearing.  In  his  applications  to  Lodovico 
Sforza,  although  he  met  with  an  exterior  civility,  he  was,  in 
fact,  equally  unsuccessful ;  nor  could  he,  indeed,  reasonably 
hope  for  any  satisfactory  engagement  with  that  ever- variable 
politician,  who,  in  weaving  the  web  for  the  destruction  of 
others,  was  at  length  entangled  in  it  himself. 

Nor  was  Ferdinand,  whilst  he  was  thus  endeavouring  to 
avert,  by  negotiation,  the  dangers  with  which  he  was  threat- 
ened, remiss  in  collecting  together  such  a  force  as  his  own 
states  afforded  for  his  defence.  A  fleet  of  about  forty  galleys 
was  speedily  prepared  for  action ;  and  by  great  exertions  and 
expense,  a  body  of  troops  was  collected,  which,  including  the 
various  descriptions  of  soldiery,  amounted  to  about  seven 
thousand  men.  But  whilst  Ferdinand  was  thus  endeavouring 
to  secure  himself  from  the  approaching  storm,  he  found  a  more 
effectual  shelter  from  its  violence  in  a  sudden  death,  hastened, 
perhaps,  by  the  joint  effects  of  vexation  and  fatigue,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  January,  1494,  when  he  had  nearly 
attained  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age.*' 

*  Federigo  of  Aragon  married  Anna,  daughter  of  Amadeui,  duke  of 
Savoy,  who  was  brother  of  Carlotta,  queen  of  Louis  XI. 
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The  Btiimlations  entered  into  between  Ferdinand  aud 
Aleiander  VI,  had,  however,  for  the  present,  effectually 
secured  the  favour  of  the  pontifl,  which,  on  this  occasion, 
was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Alfonso,  the  son  and  auc- 
ceasor  of  Ferdinand,  who  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
bull  of  investiture.  He  was  accordingly  crowned,  with  great 
,  pomp,  at  Naples,  on  the  seventh  day  of  May,  1494,  by  Gio- 
Tanni  Borgia,  nephew  of  the  pope,  and  cardinal  of  Monreale, 
who  waa  sent  from  Rome  to  perform  the  ceremony.  Imme- 
diately aiter  his  accession  to  the  crown,  Alfonso  appointed 
the  celebra,ted  Pontano  his  chief  secretary;  nor,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  commendations  bestowed  on  him  by  the 
Neapolitan  scholars,  was  this  the  only  instance  in  which  he 
shewed  his  respect  for  literature." 

Soon  after  the  ceremonial  of  the  coronation,  the  nuptials 
of  Geoffroi  Borgia  with  Sancia  of  Aragon  were  celebrated, 
the  bride  being  at  that  time  seventeen,  and  the  husband  only 
thirteen  years  of  age.  The  magnificence  of  these  formalities 
was  as  ill  suited  to  the  alarming  situation  of  the  Aragonese 
Ikmily,  as  the  expense  was  to  their  necessities.  The  pope 
and  the  king  seemed  to  contend  with  each  other  which  shonld 
be  most  lavish  of  his  bounty ;  but  Alexander  dispensed  only 
the  favours  and  dignities  of  the  church,  whilst  Alfonso  sacri- 
ficed the  revenues  of  his  estates,  and  diminished  those  x>ccu- 
niary  resources  of  which  he  stood  so  greatly  in  need.  Lodo- 
vico,  the  son  of  Don  Henry,  natural  brother  of  the  king,  was 
on  this  occasion  received  into  the  sacred  college,  and  was 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the  cardinal  of  Aragon  ; 
and  the  pope  rolea^d  Alfonso,  during  his  life,  from  the 
nominal  tribute,  so  constantly,  but  ineffectually,  claimed  by 
the  holy  see  from  the  sovereigns  of  Naples.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  king  invested  Giovanni  Borgia,  eldeat  son  of  the 
pope,  already  created  duke  of  Gandia,  with  the  principality  of 
Tricarica,  and  other  rich  domains  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
of  the  annual  value  of  twelve  thousand  ducats;  to  which  he 
also  added  the  promise  of  the  first  of  the  seven  great  offices 
of  state  that  should  become  vacant.  Nor  was  Cwsar  Borgia, 
thj  second  son  of  Alexander,  forgotten  on  this  occasion  ; 
another  grant  of  a  considerable  income  from  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  being  thought  necessary  to  enable  him  to  support  the 
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dignity  of  his  rank,  as  one  of  the  cardinals  of  the  chnrcli. 
Two  hundred  thousand  dncats  were  expended  in  the  dowry 
and  paraphernalia  of  the  hride ;  and  toomaments  and  feasts, 
which  were  continaed  for  several  dajs,  seemed  to  afford  hoth 
the  people  and  their  mlers  a  short  respite  from  their  approach- 
ing calamities. 

The  alliance  and  support  of  the  pope  being  thus  secnred, 
Alfonso  prepared  for  war ;  and  as  a  proof  that  he  meant,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  resort  to  vigorous  measures,  he  dismissed 
from  his  capital  the  Milanese  ambassador,  at  the  same  time 
sequestrating  the  revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Bari,  which  had 
been  conferred  by  his  father  on  Lodovico  Sforza.  By  a 
secret  intercourse  with  the  cardinal  Fregoso,  and  Obietto 
da  Fiasco,  who  then  enjoyed  great  authority  in  Genoa,  he 
attempted  to  deprive  the  duke  of  Milan  of  his  dominion  over 
that  state ;  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  on  his  part  to 
secure  himself  against  the  impending  attack,  he  despatched 
ambassadors  to  the  Sultan  Bajazet,  to  represent  to  him,  that 
the  avowed  object  of  the  French  king  was  the  overthrow  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  and  to  request  that  he  would  imme- 
diately send  a  strong  reinforcement  to  his  relief.  The 
lessons  of  experience,  which  form  tJie  wisdom  of  individuals, 
seem  to  be  lost  on  the  minds  of  rulers ;  otherwise  Alfonso 
might  have  discovered,  that  his  most  effectual  safeguard  was 
in  the  affections  of  his  people,  who,  if  his  conduct  had  enti- 
tled him  to  their  favour,  would  have  been  found  sufficiently 
powerful  for  his  defence ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  aver- 
sion of  his  own  subjects,  accumulated  by  repeated  instances 
of  a  cruel  and  unrelenting  disposition,  both  before  and  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  was  an  internal  malady  which  no 
foreign  aid  could  remove. 

The  opinions,  debates,  and  negotiations,  to  which  the 
intended  expedition  gave  rise  among  the  smaller  states  of 
Italy,  each  of  whom  had  their  ambassadors  and  partisans 
constantly  employed,  combined  to  form  such  an  intricate 
tissue  of  political  intrigue,  as  it  would  be  equally  useless  and 
tiresome  to  unravel.  It  is  not,  however,  difficult  to  perceive, 
that  these  petty  sovereigns,  instead  of  uniting  in  any  great 
and  general  plan  of  defence,  were  each  of  them  labouring  to 
secure  his  private  interests,  or  to  avail  himself  of  any  circum- 
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Stance  in  the  approaching  commotions  that  might  contribute 
to  his  own  aggrandizement.  In  the  conflagration  that  was 
speedily  to  involre  the  political  inhiic  of  Italy,  the  contest, 
therefore,  was  not  who  should  most  assist  in  extinguishing 
the  flames,  but  who  should  obtain  the  greatest  share  of  the 
spoil. 

The  determination  of  Charles  VIII.  to  attempt  the  con- 
quest of  Naples  now  became  every  day  more  apparent. 
D'Aubigny,  one  of  the  most  experienced  commanders  in  the 
service  of  the  French  monarch,  had,  after  his  interview  with 
the  pope,  been  directed  to  remain  in  Italy,  where  he  had 
already  the  command  of  a  small  body  of  French  troops,  which 
had  been  as«embled  in  the  territories  of  Milan  :^  and  by  the 
assistance  of  Lodovico  Sforza,  and  his  brother,  the  cardinal 
Ascanio,  several  of  the  Italian  nobility  and  condottieri,  regard- 
less to  whom  they  sold  their  services,  undertook  to  furnish 
the  king  with  a  stipulated  number  of  cavalry,  or  men  at  arms. 
Among  these  mercenaries  were  some  of  the  chief  barons  of 
the  Rolnan  state,  and  particularly  those  of  the  families  of 
Colonna,  Orsini,  and  Savelli.*  This  daring  instance  of  in- 
subordination in  the  Roman  nobility  alarmed  the  pontifi",  and 
afl'orded  too  plausible  a  pretext  for  those  severities  which  he 
afterwards  exercised  against  them. 

In  order  to  concert  together  the  means  for  their  common 
defence,  it  was  proposed,  between  Alfonso  and  the  pope, 
that  they  should  meet  at  the  town  of  Vice,  about  twenty 
miles  from  Rome,  whither  Alexander  accordingly  repaired, 
accompanied  by  many  of  the  cardinals,  the  Venetian  and 
Florentine  legates,  and  about  five  hundred  horse.  He  was 
there  met  by  Alfonso,  who,  with  unavailing  humility,  pro- 
fessed his  willingness  to  rest  his  cause  on  the  decision  of  the 
sacred  college  and  the  ambassadors  of  the  neutral  courts.+ 
After  this  interview  Alexander  returned  in  haste  to  Rome, 
with  the  resolution  of  suppressing  the  Roman  nobility,  who 
were  now  in  arms,  and  openly  avowed  their  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  the  French ;  but  he  found  them  so  posted,  and 
their  numbers  so  considerably  increased,  that  he  thought  it 

*  These  auxiliaries  are  enumerated  by  Corio,  par.  vii.  p.  923« 
t  Corio,  par.  vii.  p.  925. 
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advisable  to  relinquish  the  attempt  for  the  present,  and  to 
reserve  his  vengeance  for  a  future  day. 

Alfonso  now  determined  to  take  the  command  of  his  army 
in  person,  and  appointed  his  brother  Federigo  admiral  of  his 
fleet.  With  tbe  former,  it  was  his  intention  to  advance  into 
Romagna,  and  oppose  himself  to  the  threatened  hostilities  of 
D'Aubigny;  whilst  the  latter  was  directed  to  proceed  to 
Genoa,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  tbe  citizens  of  that  place 
an  opportunity  of  freeing  themselves  from  the  dominion  of 
the  house  of  Sforza.^ 

The  cardinal  Fregoso  and  his  nephew,  with  Obietto  da 
Fiescp,  and  other  Genoese  exiles,  accompanied  the  armament 
of  Federigo,  which  was  provided  with  materials  for  burning 
the  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Genoa,  and  for  destroying  the 
preparations  which  the  French  had,  for  some  time  past,  been 
making  there.  About  the  end  of  the  month  of  June  the 
Neapolitan  flotilla  sailed  from  Civita  Yecchia,  having  on 
board  four  thousand  soldiers,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  artillery.  Its  arrival  in  the  gulf  of  Spezia  was  immedi- 
ately announced  to  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  pre- 
ceded Charles  in  his  expedition  into  Italy,  and  had  arrived 
at  Asti,  where  he  was  employed  in  concerting  with  Lodovico 
Sforza  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  commencing  the  war. 
Selecting  for  his  purpose  a  body  of  two  thousand  infantry 
and  hve  hundred  light-armed  horse,  he  repaired  to  Genoa, 
where  the  partisans  of  the  French  had  prepared  for  service 
seven  large  ships  with  heavy  artillery,  besides  several  smaller 
vessels,  on  which  they  had  embarked  six  hundred  men, 
under  the  command  of  the  French  general  D'Urf(6.*  De- 
tachments from  Genoa  were  also  sent  to  protect  the  coast ; 
and,  in  an  attempt  made  by  the  Aragonese  to  possess  them- 
selves of  Porto  Venere,  they  were  repulsed  with  some  loss, 
and  retired  to  Leghorn,  to  repair  their  damage.  They  soon, 
however,  proceeded  again  towards  the  coast  of  Genoa,  and 
effected  a  landing  at  Rapallo,  where  they  began  to  intrench 
themselves;  but  the  duke  of  Orleans,  having  assumed  the 
command  of  the  Genoese  fleet,  which  had  been  reinforced 
by  four  large  ships,  and  having  taken  on  board   about  a 

•  Called  by  Corio,  *'  Monsignore  Orfeo,"  par.  vii.  p.  927. 
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tbouKind  Swiss  mercenaries,  haateDed  towards  that  place  j 
whilst  a  body  of  troops,  under  the  command  of  Anton-Maria 
da  Sanseverino  and  Giovanni  Adorno,  were  directed  to 
proceed  along  the  coast,  and  co-operate  with  the  duke.* 
On  the  first  attack  the  Swiss  troops  were  repulsed  by  the 
Neapolitans;  but  the  detachmeut  by  land  arriving  to  their 
assistance,  the  engagement  was  renewed ;  and  the  Neapo- 
litans, oonijeiving  themselves  likely  to  be  surrounded,  took 
to  flight,  and  abandoned  their  enterprise,  with  the  loss  of 
abont  two  hundred  men  killed,  besides  a  considerable  nnm- 
ber  of  prisoners.  To  this  victory,  the  heavy  artillery  of 
one  of  the  French  ships,  which  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  Neapolitan  troops,  greatly  contributed.*  Such  of  the 
fugitives  as  fell  into  tjie  hands  of  the  Genoese,  after  being 
plundered,  were  suffered  to  escape;  but  the  Swiss  shewed 
DO  mercy  to  the  vanquished  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  re- 
monstrances of  their  allies,  stonned  and  plundered  the  town 
of  RapaUo,  where,  among  other  enormities,  they  slaughtered 
even  the  siok  in  the  hospitals.  The  indignation  which  this 
cruelty  excited  at  Genoa,  had  nearly  efiected  that  which  the 
Neapolitan  armament  had  failed  to  accomplish.  On  the 
return  of  the  troops  to  that  city,  the  populace  rose  and 
massacred  several  of  the  Swiss  soldiery ;  and  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  instead  of  returning  from  his  expedition  in  triumph, 
was  under  the  necessity  of  taking  precautions  for  his  safety 
before  he  ventured  to  disembark.+ 

In  the  mean  time,  it  became  necessary  to  chock  the  pro- 
gress of  D'Aubigny,  who,  having  now  collected  a  consider- 
able force,  bad  entered  Romagna,  and  was  proceeding,  with- 
out interruption,  towards  the  territories  of  Naples.  The 
command  of  the  detachment  intended  for  this  purpose  was 
relinquished  by  Alfonso  to  his  son  Ferdinand,  duke  of 
Calabria,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  superior  in 
number  to  the  French  and  their  allies,  took  his  station  be- 
tween the  branches  of  the  Pn.  He  there  presented  himself 
For  some  hours  in  order  of  battle,  and  by  his  courage  and 
promptitude  conciliated  to  his  cause  no  small  share  of  popular 
favour.^  For  some  time,  the  French  and  Neapolitan  armies 
r.  p.  249,  b. 
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wore  encamped  witiijn  a  mil*  of  each  other,'  *>iit  D'Aubigi 
prudently  declineil  a  contest.  Aa  the  enemy  increased  j 
force,  Ferdinand  in  his  turn  was  compelled  to  retreat.  Tl 
intelligence  of  the  disaster  at  Eapallo,  and  the  certainty  3 
tjie  approach  of  Charles  VIII.,  had  contributed  to  diapiz 
the  Neapolitan  troops :  and  at  the  moment  when  the  dul 
of  Calabria  ought,  by  the  vigour  and  decision  of  his  n 
aures,  to  have  confirmed  tha  wavering  niinda  of  the  Italii 

potentates,  he  gave  the  omeu  of  hia  future  ruin,  by  retirii;^_ 

under  the  walla  of  Faenza ;  whore,  instead  of  attempting 
offensive  operations,  bo  waa  eatiafied  with  fortifying  liimself 
against  an  attack.* 

On  the  twenty-second  day  of  August,  1434,  Charles  took 
his  departure  from  Vienne  ;  and,  passing  through  Grenoble^ 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  arrived  at  Tnrin ;  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  honour  by  Bianca,  widow  of  Charles,  duke 
of  Savoy.  Of  the  splendid  appearance  of  the  duchess  and 
her  coQi't,  a  particular  description  ia  given  by  one  of  the 
attendants  of  the  French  monarch.^  Such  was  the  pro- 
fusion of  jewels  displayed  on  this  occasion,  that  Charles, 
whose  resources  were  not  very  ample,  conceived  that  a  favour- 
able opportunity  was  afforded  him  for  improving  them ;  of 
this  lio  accordingly  availed  himself,  by  borrowing  a  great  part 
of  these  superfluous  ornaments,  which  he  immediately  pledged 
for  a  sum  of  twelve  thouBand  dncats.  Daring  his  residence 
at  Turin,  he  was  entertained  by  audi  exhibitions  as  were  then 
esteemed  the  most  extraordinary  efforts  of  ingenuity.  On 
the  sixth  day  of  September  iie  quitted  that  city  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Chieri,  where  his  progreaa  was  again  retarded  for 
some  days,  by  the  amusements  and  representations  which  had 
been  prepared  for  him,  in  which  the  moat  beautifiil  women  of 
Italy  were  selected  to  congratulate  him  on  his  approach,  and 
to  crown  him  "  Champion  of  the  honour  of  the  fair."*^  On 
his  arrival  at  Aati  he  was  met  hy  Lodovico  Sforai,  accom- 
panied by  his  duchess,  Beatrice  of  Eate,  the  splendonr  of 
whose  dreas  and  equipage  astonislied  his  followers.  Tho 
attention  of  Lodovico  had  here  provided  him  with  a  nnmhor 
of  beautiful  courtesans  from  Milan,  wlio  were  honoured  by 

'  Gnicciard.  lib.  i.  vol.  i.  p.  13. 
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the  notice,  and  rewarded  by  tlie  liberality  of  tlie  French 
monarch.  At  this  place  his  expedition  had,  however,  nearly 
been  brought  to  a  premature  termination ;  for  he  was  seized 
with  a  disorder  which  confined  him  for  some  days  to  his 
chamber,  and  is  said  to  have  endangered  his  life.^ 

Whilst  the  king  remained  at  Asti,  he  received  informatioii 
of  the  success  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  at  Genoa,  and  of  the 
retreat  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  before  the  arms  of  D'Au- 
bigny.  He  did  not,  however,  quit  that  place  before  the 
sixth  day  of  October,  when  he  proceeded  to  Casale,  the 
capital  city  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat.  At  this  place  he 
met  with  a  reception  similar  to  that  which  he  had  expe* 
rieuced  at  Turin,  and  repaid  it  in  a  similar  manner  by  bor- 
rowing the  jewels  of  the  marchioness,  who  was  the  mother  of 
the  ducbess  of  Savoy,  upon  which  he  raised  at  Genoa  a  fur- 
ther sum  of  money.  He  then  hastened  with  his  army  to 
I*avia,  where  some  jealousy  arose  between  him  and  Lodovico 
Sforza,  who  consented,  as  a  pledge  of  his  fidelity,  to  place  the 
fortress  of  the  city  in  his  hands.  On  this  occasion,  Charles 
had  an  interview  with  his  near  relation  Gian-Galeazzo,  the 
unfortunate  duke  of  Milan,  who  then  lay  at  the  point  of 
death,  a  victim  to  the  ambition  of  his  uncle  Lodovico.  The 
duchess  Isabella  availed  herself  of  this  opportunity  to  throw 
herself  at  the  feet  of  the  monarch,  to  entreat  his  interference 
on  behalf  of  her  husband,  and  his  forbearance  towards  her 
father  and  family ;  but  the  importunities  of  a  daughter,  a 
wife,  and  a  mother,  were  lost  on  the  depraved  mind  of 
Charles,  and  served  only  to  excite  the  unfeeling  remarks  of 
his  barbarian  attendants.*  The  duke  did  not  long  survive 
this  interview ;  and  Lodovico,  having  attained  the  height  of 
his  wishes,  was  saluted  by  a  band  of  venal  partisans,  and  a 
corrupt  populace,  as  duke  of  Milan.  His  wife,  Beatrice^ 
(laughter  of  Ercole,  duke  of  Ferrara,  who  had  long  and 
arrogantly  contended  with  Isabella  for  precedence  in  rank 
and  honours,  now  enjoyed  a  complete,  but  temporary  trinmph 
over  her  rival,  who  was  driven  from  the  court  of  Milan,  and 
obliged,  with  her  children,  to  take  refuge  in  an  obscure  and 
sickly  cell  of  the  castle  of  Pavia.^^ 

*  Comminei,  lib.  vii.  chap.  ti.  p.  196. 
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On  tbe  arrival  of  Charles  at  Piacenza,  a  few  days  after 
this  interview,  he  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the 
duke,  Gian-Galeazzo ;  and  although  he  had  not  the  genero* 
sity  to  interfere  on  his  behalf,  he  was  shocked  at  a  cata- 
strophe which   he  had  taken  no  measures  to  prevent,  and 
celebrated   his  obseqnies  with  great  state   and  formality.'^ 
That  the  duke  died  by  poison,  administered  to  him  at  the 
instance  of  Lodovico  Sforza,  was  the  general  opinion ;  and 
Theodore  of  Pavia,  an  eminent  physician,  who  had  accom- 
panied the  king  of  France,  in  his  interview  with  the  duke, 
declared,  that  he  had  perceived  manifest  symptoms  of  its 
effects,  t     A  sudden  panic  seized  the  French  monarch.     The 
perpetration  of  such  a  crime  filled  him  with  apprehensions 
for  his  own  safety.    He  had  already  entertained  well-grounded 
suspicions  of  the  fidelity  of  Lodovico  Sforza,  and  had  expe- 
rienced considerable  difficulties  in  obtaining  the  necessary 
supplies  for  his  troops.     In  this  situation  he  began  seriously 
to  hesitate  on  tbe  expediency  of  prosecuting  his  expedition ; 
and  his  doubts  were  increased  by  a  communication  from  his 
general  and  grandecuyer,  D'Urf6,  then  at  Genoa,  advising 
him  to  be  on  his  guard  against  treachery.     Such  of  liis  at- 
tendants as   had  been  the   first  to  encourage  him  to  this 
undertaking,  were  now  the  most  earnest  in  advising  him 
to  abandon  it ;  and  had  not  the  Florentine  exiles,  and  parti- 
cularly Lorenzo  and  Giovanni,  the  sons  of  Pier- Francesco 
de'  Medici,  actuated  by  the  hopes  of  supplanting  the  rival 
branch  of  their  family,  at  this  critical  juncture  interposed 
their  solicitations,  and  offered  their  services  to  the  king,  it 
is  probable  that  Italy  might  yet  have  been  saved  from  her 
impending  calamities. 

Having  recovered  from  his  alarm,  Charles  quitted  Piacenza 
on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  October.  A  question  of  great 
moment  now  presented  itself  for  his  consideration :  whether 
he  should  proceed  through  the  Tuscan  and  Roman  territories 
directly  to  Naples,  or,  by  forcing  a  passage  through  Roniagna 
and  the  March  of  Ancona,  enter  that  kingdom  by  the  district 
of  Abruzzo.  The  judicious  determination  of  the  king  and  his 
advisers  on  this  occasion,  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  tlio 

*  Commines,  Mem.  lib.  vii.  chap.  vti.  p.  179*  (Corn  197*) 
+  Tuicciard.  lib.  i.  p.  49. 
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Buccess  of  liis  enterprise.  Iii  relinqnialiing  tlio  track  through 
Roningna,  he  was  not  deterred  hy  the  oppneition  which  he 
might  there  meet,  from  the  duke  of  Cftlahria,  who  had  already 
retreated  before  the  arms  of  D'Auhigny;  Imt  he  prudently 
considered,  that,  unless  he  coald  eitlier  aecnre  the  alliance  of 
the  pope  and  the  Florentines,  or  ilisahle  them  from  resistance, 
he  might,  during  his  contest  with  Alfonso  in  Naples,  be  ex- 
posed to  the  hostile  attack  of  these  actjacent  states.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  directing  hts  course  towards  Bologna,  he  oriiered 
the  dnke  Mompensier,  one  of  the  princes  of  the  family  of 
Bourbon,  to  proceed  with  the  advanced  guard  to  Pontremoli, 
a  town  on  the  river  Magro,  wliich  divides  the  Tuscan  terri- 
tory from  that  of  Genoa ;  to  which  place  Cliarles  followed 
wiUi  the  remainder  of  his  army,  having  passed  the  Apennines, 
by  the  mountain  of  Parma.  From  Pontremoli,  JTompensier 
proceeded  through  the  district  of  Luigiano  to  Fivizano,  a 
fortress  belonging  to  the  Florentines ;  and  being  there  joined 
by  the  Swiss  mercenaries,  who  had  returned  from  Oenoa,  and 
brought  with  them  several  heavy  pieces  of  artillery,  the 
French  attacked  the  castle,  which  they  carried  by  storm,  and 
pat  both  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  The 
town  of  Sarzana,  which  had  been  aci|uired  by  the  prudence, 
and  fortified  under  the  directions  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent, 
next  opjiosed  their  progress  ;  and,  although  the  number  of 
soldiers  employed  in  ita  defence  was  small,  and  the  com- 
mander of  little  experience  or  reputation,  yet  such  was  the 
Htuation  and  strength  of  the  place,  and  of  the  adjacent  citadel 
of  Sareauella,  that  the  carrying  them  by  force  was  regarded  as 
a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  Nor  conld  the  French 
army  lung  have  retained  its  position,  in  a  situation  between 
the  sea  and  the  mountains,  where,  from  the  sterility  of  the 
district,  they  cuuld  scarcely  hope  to  obtain  supplies.  To  pro- 
ceed forwards,  whilst  these  formidable  positions  remained  in 
lie  hands  of  an  enemy,  was  equally  inconsialent  with  the 
honour  and  the  safety  of  the  king.* 

In  this  emergency,  the  unhappy  dissensions  which  iiro- 
vailed  among  the  citizens  of  Florence  again  relieved  the 
French  iioui   their  difficulties.     From   the  time  that  the  ap- 

*  Gnicciird.  lib.  i. ;  M£m.  de  L'omm.  lib.  vii.  ahap.  7,  vol.  i.  pp. 
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proa^li  of  the  king  liad  been  announced,  the  resentment  of  the 
inhabitants  had  been  chiefly  directed  against  Piero  de'  Medici, 
whom  they  considered  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  dangers 
which  they  were  likely  to  incur.  On  his  part,  Piero  had  en- 
deavoured to  regain  their  confidence,  by  active  preparations 
for  resisting  the  enemy ;  to  whict  end  he  had  strengthened 
the  city  of  Pisa,  and  other  fortified  towns  of  the  republic, 
and  had,  particularly,  provided  for  the  defence  of  Florence, 
These  preparations  were  not,  however,  effected  without  ex- 
pense, and  the  levies  imposed  upon  the  citizens  became  an 
additional  cause  of  dissatisfaction.  He  then  endeavoured  to 
avail  himself  of  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  richer 
classes ;  but,  instead  of  the  necessary  aid,  he  obtained  only 
reproaches  and  threats.  Alarmed  and  dispirited,  he  adopted 
the  hasty  resolution  of  repairing  in  person  to  the  French 
camp,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  conciliate  the 
favour  of  Charles,  by  such  timely  concessions  as  circum* 
stances  might  require.  He  therefore  privately  quitted  the 
city,  and  hastened  to  Empoli,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Flo- 
rence ;  whence  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  magistrates,  which 
is  yet  preserved,  and  which  fully  explains  the  motives  of  his 
conduct  at  this  period  so  critical  to  the  fortunes  of  himself  and 
his  family, 

"  Magnificent  and  honoured  Fathers, 

"  I  shall  not  attempt  to  apologize  for  my  sudden  departure, 
because  1  can  scarcely  think  myself  culpable  for  taking  a 
measure  which,  according  to  my  weak  judgment,  appears  to 
be  the  best  remedy  for  restoring  the  tranquillity  of  my  coun 
try,  and  which  at  the  same  time  is  attended  with  less  danger 
and  inconvenience  than  any  other,  both  to  the  public  and  to 
individuals;  excepting  only  myself.  I  therefore  intend  to 
present  myself  in  person  before  his  most  Christian  majesty  of 
France,  as  I  may  probably  thus  be  enabled  to  appease  the 
resentment  which  he  has  conceived  against  this  city,  for  the 
couduot  which  it  has  hitherto  been  obliged  to  adopt,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  engagements  with  other  states ;  it  appearing 
to  be  only  his  majesty's  wish,  that  an  alteration  should  take 
])lace  in  this  respect.  I,  who  have  been  blamed  as  the  cause 
of  this  animosity,  will,  therefore,  cither  exculpate  myself  to 
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hiB  majesty,  or  sliali  be  restly  to  receive  due  puttielimeDt, 
rstLer  it)  my  own  person  than  in  tLe  body  of  tte  republic. 
Of  this  courae  of  conduct,  particular  instances  have  been  given 
in  my  own  family;  but  I  consider  myself  aa  under  miicb 
greater  obligations  to  exert  myself,  than  any  of  my  prede- 
Oesaore  have  been  ;  because  I  have  been  honoured  much  more 
beyond  my  merits  than  any  of  them ;  and  the  more  unworthy 
I  am  of  those  honours,  the  more  I  feel  myself  bound  to  en- 
gage ID  my  present  attempt,  and  not  to  Ghrink  from  labour, 
inconvenience,  or  expense,  or  even  the  sacrifica  of  my  life, 
which  I  would  willingly  resign,  for  each  of  you  in  particular, 
und  much  more  for  the  whole  republic.  This  I  shall  pro- 
bably manifest  on  the  present  occasion,  on  which  I  shall 
eitber  return  to  the  satisfaction  of  yourselves  and  the  city,  or 
lose  my  life  in  the  attempt.  In  the  mean  time,  I  entreat  you, 
by  the  fidelity  and  affection  which  you  owe  to  the  ashes  of 
your  Lorenzo,  my  late  father,  and  the  kindness  which  you 
Dave  shewn  to  me,  who,  in  reverence  and  affection,  am  not 
less  yonr  son  than  hie,  that  you  will  remember  me  in  youi 
prayers.  I  also  have  further  to  request,  that  you  will  accept 
my  recommendation  of  my  brothers  and  children,  whom,  if  it 
should  be  the  will  of  God  that  I  should  not  return,  I  bequeath 
wholly  to  your  care.  I  shall  begin  my  journey  from  this 
pluce  l*)-morrow. 

"  PiERo  de'  Medici." 
"  A  Bmpoli,  2G  October,  U94." 

From  Empoli,  Piero  proceeded  to  Pisa,  whence,  on  the 
following  day,  he  addressed  a  tetter  to  his  private  secretary, 
Pietro  da  Bibbiena,  in  which  he  directs  him  to  assure  the 
Neapolitan  ambassadors  at  Florence  of  his  unalterable  attach- 
ment to  Alfonso  and  the  house  of  Aragon,  from  whom  lie  en- 
trea/s  a  favourable  construction  of  the  measures  which  be  has 
nnf&rtunalcly  been  compelled  to  adopt.  If  bis  letter  to  the 
magistrates  contain,  as  might  be  expected,  only  the  more 
plausible  and  popular  motives  of  bis  conduct,  in  this  private 
communication  he  explicitly  acknowledges  that  he  bos  been 
abandoned  by  all  the  citizens  of  Florence,  aa  welt  hts  friends 
u  bia  enemies ;  and  that  he  has  neither  resourees  nor  credit 
to  support  the  war,  in  which  be  has  invidved  liiiuseif  and  his 
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oonntry,  by  liia  adherence  to  his  engsgenieiits  with  the  toyai  I 
house  of  Na,])les. 

Under  these  discouraging  impressions,  Piero  de'  Medici 
pTeeented  liiiiiseir,  with  a  few  attendaala,  at  the  French  camp 
before  Sarzana.  On  his  arrival,  two  of  the  confidential 
officers  of  Cliarles,  Monsiear  de  Riensas,  his  obamberlain,  aud 
tlie  general  Brissonet,  were  appointed  to  treat  with  him. 
Their  first  request  was,  that  the  fortress  of  Sarzana  should  be 
surrendered  to  the  French  arms,  with  which  Piero  instantly 
complieu.  They  then  insisted  on  Pisa,  Leghorn,  and  Pietra- 
santa  being  also  delivered  np  to  the  king,  on  his  promise  lo 
restore  them  when  they  were  no  longer  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  Ijis  enterprise;  and  to  this  demand  Piero  also  assented. 
The  readiness  with  which  he  thus  delivered  up  places  of 
such  strength  and  importance  astonished  the  French,  who 
eeoraed  to  have  despised  liis  weakaoes  and  ridiculed  his  cra- 
rJulity.*  As  ho  held  no  ostensible  rank,  they  gave  him  the 
title  of  "II  gran  Lombardo;"  it  being  in  those  times  cus- 
tomary to  designate  all  the  Italians  by  the  general  name  of 
Lombardfl.  t 

This  unfortunate  transactioD,  in  which  Piero  de'  Medici 
professedly  imitated,  but  with  mistaken  application,  the 
example  of  his  father  in  his  voyage  to  Naples,  gave  irre- 
mediable offence  to  the  citizens  of  Florence ;  who,  although 
tliey  had  refused  to  assist  him  in  opposing  the  progress  of  the 
French,  conceived  that  he  had  made  a  wanton  sacrifice  of 
their  interests.  It  may,  however,  well  be  doubted  whether 
this  was  so  much  the  reason  as  the  pretest  for  the  resentment 
of  the  Florentines,  many  of  whom  had  become  impatient  of 
the  anthority  of  the  Medici,  and,  being  prompted  by  the 
violent  harangues  of  Savonarola,  sought  only  for  an  opportu- 
nity of  exciting  the  populace  to  second  their  views.  A  new 
deputation  was  nominated,  consisting  of  five  citizens,  among 
■whom  was  Savonarola,  who  were  directed  to  proceed  to  Lucca, 
where  the  king  bad  now  arrived,  and  to  entreat  him  to  mode- 
rate the  severity  of  the  terms  agreed  on.  Charles  gave  them 
an  attentive  audience ;  hut  neither  the  persuasions  nor  the 
tiireats  of  the  priest,  who  represented  himself  us  a  messenger 
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on  the  part  of  God,  could  indace  the  king  to  relax  from  his  for- 
mer stipulations.  This  measure  was,  however,  a  sufficient  in- 
dication to  Piero  de'  Medici  of  the  dissatisfaction  which  bis 
condnct  had  occasioned,  and  of  the  necessity  of  securing  himself 
against  the  effects  of  that  animosity  which  would  probably  bo 
excited  against  him.  He  therefore  engaged  his  near  relation, 
Paolo  Orsini,  who  then  commanded  a  body  of  troops  in  the 
service  of  the  republic,  to  accompany  him  towards  the  city, 
;nt«nding  to  suppress  the  outrages  of  the  populace  by  force 
of  arms,  and,  as  his  adversaries  have  conjectured,  to  take 
upon  biuiself  the  nne«ntrulled  dominion  of  the  state ;  to  which 
he  is  supposed  to  have  been  incited  by  his  wife,  Alfonsina, 
and  her  relations  of  the  Orsini  fcmily.  On  his  arrival,  he 
proceeded  with  a  few  attendants  to  tbe  palace  of  justice, 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  to  the  citizens  the 
reasons  of  his  conduct ;  but  Luca  Corsini,  Giacopo  de'  Nerli, 
and  other  magistrates,  met  him  at  the  gates,  and,  with  many 
reproaches,  opposed  his  admission.  This  circumstance  occa- 
sioned a  general  clamour  and  commotion,  in  which  the  friends 
of  the  Medici,  who  attempted  t«  suppress  the  tumnlt,  were 
insulted  and  plundered ,-  whilst  Piero  with  difficulty  escaped 
tlie  resentment  of  the  populace. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  cardinal,  less  obnoxious  to  the  people 
than  his  brother,  endeavoured  to  conciliate  their  favour  by 
pacific  remonstrances,  and  by  the  cry  of  Palle,  Palle,  in 
reference  to  the  arms  of  his  family.  But  the  charm  which 
had  lasted  so  many  years,  was  now  broken  ;  and  these  words, 
whicli  had  seldom  been  heard  without  producing  a  favourable 
effect,  only  served  to  excite  additional  indignation.  Tlie 
clamour  and  violence  of  the  populace  increased ;  the  alarm- 
bell  rang ;  the  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty ;  the  farther  pro- 
gress of  the  cardinal  was  prevented  by  impenetrable  crowds, 
whilst  Piero  and  his  attendants  were  threatened  with  an 
attack  of  stones  from  the  windows  and  roois  of  the  houses. 
The  fate  of  the  Medici  hung  on  the  decision  of  s  moment ; 
and  Piero  had  to  determine,  whether  be  would  try  the  event 
of  arms  in  the  bosom  of  his  native  place,  or  abandon  the  city, 
and  seek  a  refuge  in  some  other  part  of  Italy,  Of  these 
expedients,  he  adopted  the  latter  ;  but,  by  an  unaccountable 
fatality,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  Frenish  camp,  where  be 
u  2 
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would  probably  have  obtained  the  favour  and  protection  of 
Charles,  for  having  complied  with  whose  requisitions  he  had 
been  obliged  to  quit  the  city,  he  passed,  with  his  brother 
Giuliauo,  through  the  gate  of  S.  Grallo,  and  took  the  road  to 
Bologna.*  The  cardinal,  either  not  equally  alarmed  at  the 
danger,  or  more  reluctant  to  quit  his  native  place,  was  the 
last  of  the  brothers  who  left  the  city.  Finding,  however, 
that  the  populaee  were  proceeding  to  the  utmost  extreme  of 
violence,  he  divested  himself  of  the  insignia  of  his  rank,  and, 
assuming  the  habit  of  a  Franciscan,  passed,  without  being 
recognised,  through  the  midst  of  the  exasperated  multitude, 
to  the  convent  of  S.  Marco,  where  he  hoped  to  find  a  tempo- 
rary shelter,  in  a  building  erected  and  endowed  by  his 
ancestors.  In  this,  however,  he  was  disappointed ;  the  monks 
having,  with  singular  ingratitude^  refused  to  admit  him  within 
their  gates.  Repulsed  from  the  only  quarter  on  which  he 
relied  for  protection,  he  immediately  abandoned  the  city,  and, 
hastening  into  the  secret  recesses  of  the  Apennines,  effected 
his  retreat,  and  joined  his  brothers  at  Bologna. ^^ 

No  sooner  had  the  Medici  quitted  the  city,  than  the  rage  of 
the  populace  broke  out  in  open  acts  of  violence.     The  palace 
of  the  Medici,  and  the  houses  of  several  of  the  chief  officers 
of  the  state,  who  were  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  their 
party,  were  attacked  and  plundered.     The  residence  of  the 
cardinal,  in  the  district  of  S.  Antonio,  experienced  a  similar 
fate  ;  but  a  circumstance  which  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  regret 
of  every  friend  of  the  arts,  is  the  destruction  of  the  garden  of 
8.  Marco,  established  by  the  liberality  and  personal  attention 
of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  as  an  academy  for  the  promotion 
of  sculpture;  the  repository  of  the  finest  remains  of  antiquity, 
and  the  school  of  Michael  Angelo.     We  might  have  pardoned 
the  expunging  of  the  figures  of  the  rebels,  painted  on  the  walls 
of  the  palace,  in  the  year  1434,  or  the  obliteration  of  the 
labours  of  Andrea  del  Castagno,  commemorating  the  conspi- 
racy  of  the  Pazzi,  in  1478 ;  but  the  destruction  of  this  collec- 
tion was  an  irreparable  misfortune  to  the  progress  of  true 
taste,  as  yet  in  its  earliest  infancy ;  and  was  poorly  compen- 
Bated  by  the  figure  of  Judith,  executed  by  Donatello,  at  the 

*  This  event  occurred  on  the  9th  day  of  November,  1494.    Nardi. 
lib.  i.  p.  13. 
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vqneat  of  tbe  Florentines,  and  placed  at  the  gUa  of  tlte 
tU&HB,  aa  an  emblem  of  the  destmctioa  of  a  tyriint.'"^ 

On  the  same  day  that  the  brothers  of  the  Medici  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  their  native  place,  a  circumstance  occurred 
*  1  the  city  of  Pi3a>  which,  althongh  in  its  origin  of  amall 
comparative  importance,  became  in  the  event  a,  fruitful  source 
of  contention  and  bloodshed;  and  served,  whoo  the  terrors  of 
a  foreign  enemy  were  removed,  to  disturb  the  repose  and  pro- 
tract the  calamities  of  Italy.  Irreconcilably  adverse  to  the 
Ploren tine  government,  the  citizens  of  Pisa  were,  at  all  times, 
ready  to  avail  themselves  of  any  opportunity  to  assert  their 
ancient  liberties.  This  restless  and  unconquflrable  spirit 
M-fforded  a  reason,  or  a  pretext,  for  additional  cautions  and 
aeveritios  on  the  part  of  the  Florentines ;  which,  without  snh- 
duing  the  courage,  excited  the  resentment  of  the  people.  No! 
sooner  had  Charles,  after  quitting  Lucca,  arrived  at  Pisa,  thani 
he  waa  snrronnded  by  a  tumultuous  assemblage  of  the  inha- 
bitants, who,  with  affecting  lamentations,  and  grievona  com- 
iibiiule  against  their  oppressors,  entreated  the  king  to  free 
(hem  from  their  yoke.*  The  earnest  and  repeated  solicita- 
tions of  the  nraltitude  made  a  powerful  impression  on  some 
of  the  favonrite  attendants  of  the  king,  who  observed  to  him, 
that  the  request  of  the  citiirana  was  just  and  reasonable; 
whereupon  Charles,  acting  under  the  impulse  of  his  immediate 
feelings,  and  forgetful  or  regardless  of  his  solemn  engagement 
to  restore  the  city  of  Pisa  to  its  former  governors,  signified  Iris 
assent  to  their  request.  This  hasty  and  inconsiderate  assur- 
aDC«  was  received  by  the  citizens  of  Pisa  aa  a  fiill  emancipa- 
tion from  their  servitude,  and  their  exultation  was  displayed 
by  the  immediate  demolition  of  the  arms  and  insignia  of  the 
Florentines  throughout  the  city.  The  Florentine  commis- 
sioners were  at  the  same  time  expelled  from  Pisa,  not  with- 
out great  apprehensions  of  violence  to  their  persons,  which 
was  prevented  only  by  the  authority  of  the  king  and  his 
attendants. 

Whilst  Charles  was  thus  hastening,  without  Interruption, 
towards  the  object  of  his  destination,  his  general,  D'Aiibigny, 
hod  made  a  considerable  progress  in  Romagna,  where  he  bad 


•  And.  de  In  Vigne,  Vergier  d'Hoanetir. 


attacked  and  taken  several  fortresses,  and  had  compelled' 
Caterina  Sforzo,  widow  of  Girolamo  Riario,  who  then  (f»- 
rerned  tlie  states  of  Imola  and  Forti  in  the  name  of  her  iofanl 
son  Ottaviano,  to  relinquish  the  alliance  into  which  she  iiad 
entered  with  the  pope  and  the  king  of  Naples.  Hia  approach 
towards  Faenza,  with  the  additional  troops  which  had  joined 
his  standard,  alarmed  the  duke  of  Calabria,  who,  quitting  his 
entrenchments,  proceeded  with  his  army,  by  the  most  retired 
and  difficult  paths,  to  Cesena.  He  was  there  informed  of  the 
commotions  which  bad  arisen  in  Florence,  and  of  the  surren- 
der of  the  chief  fortresses  of  the  Tuscan  state  to  the  French 
arms;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  iig:atn  broke  up  his  camp, 
and  hastily  retreated  towards  Rome.  By  these  pusillanimoua 
measures  the  power  of  the  French,  which,  like  a  small  stream, 
might  have  been  successfully  checked  in  its  commencement, 
was  suffered  to  proceed  in  an  nniuterrnpted  course,  and,  by  a 
continual  accession,  to  bear  down  all  possibility  of  resistance. 
On  the  eleventh  day  of  November,  Charles  left  Pisa,  and 
proceeded  to  Empoli,  intending  to  enter  the  city  of  Florence ; 
but  on  his  arrival  at  Signa,  about  six  miles  distant,  ho  re- 
ceived information  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  surrender  of  the  fortified  towns  of  the  republio 
to  his  arms.  Conceiving  it,  therefore,  not  improbable  that  he 
might  meet  with  resistance,  be  ordered  D'Aubigny,  who  was 
no  longer  opposed  in  Romagna,  to  join  him  with  a  part  of  the 
troops  under  liis  command.  This  measure  greatly  alarmed  the 
inhabitants  of  Florence,  who  began  to  suspect  that  Charles 
intended  to  possess  himself  of  the  city  by  force.  Nor  were 
there  wanting  among  his  followers,  many  who  advised  him  to 
this  measure,  and  who  even  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  him 
to  deliver  it  up  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiery,  on  the  pre- 
tence of  its  being  the  first  place  that  had  resisted  his  arms,  and 
as  an  example  to  the  rest  of  Italy.*  The  Florentines  were, 
however,  incessant  in  their  embaaaies  and  representations  to 
Charles ;  and  perhaps  the  rich  presents  and  delicate  viands, 
with  which  they  supplied  his  camp  at  Signa,  might,  in  some 
degree,  mitigate  his  resentment.  Nor  did  they  neglect  the 
best  precautions  in  their  power  to  secure  themselves  againal 

*  Guicciwdini,  lib.  i.  vol.  i.  p.  SB. 
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fcoetUilieB,  in  case  the  king  should  prove  irreconcilable.  Great 
noinbers  of  armed  men  from  differeut  parts  of  the  Tuscan 
territory  entered  the  city  under  varioaa  pretexts,  and  were 
secretly  lodged  in  the  houses  of  the  citizens.  The  eondottieri 
in  the  service  of  the  republic  distributed  their  troopa  in  the 
most  convenient  stations,  and  held  themselves  in  readiness  for 
action,  on  t!ie  tolling  of  the  great  bell  of  the  palace  of  jnatice. 
These  alarma,  however,  soon  subsided,  and  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  November, '*3  Charles  made  his  peaceable  and  public 
entry  into  the  city  on  horseback,  under  a.  rich  canopy,  sup- 
ported by  some  of  his  younger  nobles,  and  attended  by  his 
baroQS  and  men  at  arm^.  He  was  met  on  his  approach  by 
the  magistrates  and  principal  inhabitants,  who  accompanied 
Lim  to  the  church  of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore,  where  he  paid  a  visit 
to  the  great  altar ;  after  which  he  proceeded  to  the  palace  of 
the  Medici,  which  was  magnificently  prepared  for  his  recep- 
tion.'** Hia  nobility  and  chief  officers  were  lodged  in  the 
princely  houses  of  the  richer  inhabitants  ;  and  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  city,  which  continued  every  night  during  the  stay 
of  the  king,  contributed  no  less  to  its  peace  and  security,  than 
to  the  honour  of  its  royal  guest.  Conciliated  by  these  atlen- 
tioas,  Charles  passed  several  days  in  partaking  of  the  amuse- 
ments prepared  for  him.  Among  these  was  the  Rappresen- 
tazione  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin,  which  was  exhi- 
bited, with  great  splendour  and  mechanical  ingenuity,  in  the 
church  of  S.  Felice  ;  and  with  which  the  king  was  so  greatly 
delighted,  that  he  requested  to  be  gratified  by  a  second  eshi- 
bition.* 

No  sooner  bad  the  three  brothers  of  the  Medici  ouitfed  the 
city,  than  Lorenzo  and  Giovanni,  the  sons  of  Pier-Francesco, 
returned  to  Florence,  and  were  restored  to  their  possessions 
and  their  rights  ;'"*  but  the  name  of  the  Medici  was  now 
become  odious,  and  with  a  despicable  servility,  which  bas 
been  imitated  in  subsequent  times,  they  relinquished  their 
£unily  appellation,  and  adopted  that  of  "Popolani;"  at  the 
same  time  removing  from  their  residence  the  insignia  of  their 
arms,  and  replacing  them  by  those  of  the  republic. 

In  the  mean  time,  Piero  and  bis  brothers,  in  their  retreat 


*  Nardi,  Hist,  \fioi.  li 
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to  Bologna,  had  not  experienced  that  friendly  reception  which 
they  had  reason  to  expect  from  Giovanni  Bentivoglio,  who 
then  held  the  chief  authority  in  that  place,  and  whose  ohliga- 
tions  to  their  father  were  supposed  to  be  a  sufficient  pledge 
for  his  favour.  Expecting  from  others  that  fortitude  which, 
in  the  moment  of  adversity,  he  did  not  exhibit  himself,  Ben- 
tivoglio,  instead  of  consoling  them  in  their  misfortunes,  or 
encouraging  their  hopes,  reproached  them  for  having  pusil- 
lanimously  quitted  a  place,  where  they  had  such  influence 
and  resources,  not  only  without  the  death  of  a  single  adherent, 
but  without  even  the  unsheathing  of  a  sword,  or  the  slightest 
effort  in  their  own  defence.  As  this  remonstrance  could  now 
be  of  no  avail,  the  brothers  considered  it  as  a  sufficient  indi- 
cation that  Bologna  would  not  long  be  a  place  of  safety. 
Piero,  disguised  in  the  habit  of  a  valet,  hastened  to  Venice, 
where  he  met  with  an  honourable  reception  from  the  senate, 
who  pennitted  him  to  wear  his  arms  in  the  city,  and  to  be 
attended  by  fifteen  or  twenty  of  his  adherents.  The  cardinal, 
shortly  afterwards,  retreated  to  Pitigliano,  and  from  thence 
to  Castello,  where  he  found  an  hospitable  shelter  with  the 
Vitelli,  then  the  lords  of  that  place,  and  the  ancient  friends 
of  his  family. ^^ 

Among  the  nobility  who  attended  the  French  king  on  his 
expedition,  there  was  no  one  who  enjoyed  a  greater  share  of 
his  confidence  than  Philip  de  Bresse,  uncle  to  the  young 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  who  succeeded  at  no  distant  period  to  the 
sovereignty  of  that  state.  On  the  arrival  of  the  army  at 
Florence,  this  nobleman  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  the 
house  of  Lorenzo  Tornabuoni,  a  near  relation  of  Piero  de' 
Medici,  who  found  the  means  of  influencing  him  in  favour  of 
the  exiled  family ;  insomuch  that  De  Bresse  did  not  hesitate 
strenuously  to  advise  the  king  to  recal  Piero,  and  restore  him 
to  his  former  authority  in  Florence.  Nor  was  Charles  averse 
to  a  measure,  which  was  recommended  to  him  no  less  by  the 
recent  compliance  of  Piero  with  his  request,  at  so  critical  a 
juncture,  than  by  the  remembrance  of  the  connection  which 
had  so  long  subsisted  between  their  families,  and  the  many 
services  rendered  by  the  Medici  to  himself  and  his  ancestors. 
Despatches  were  accordingly  sent  to  Bologna,  requesting 
Piero  to  return  into  the  vicinity  of  Florence,  and  assuring 
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libii  of  the  speedy  restoration  of  his  fonner  authority;  but 
these  letters  did  not  arrive  till  he  had  already  taken  hia  de- 
parture for  Venice,  to  which  place  they  were  forwarded  hy 
the  cardinal.  Instead,  however,  of  complying  with  the  re- 
qnieition  pf  the  king;,  Piero  imprudently  laid  this  communi- 
cation before  the  members  of  the  senate,  desiring  their  opinion 
on  the  meafnres  which  he  onght  to  pursue.  The  advice 
which  they  gave  was  sach  as  suited  their  own  interest,  rather 
than  the  circumstancca  of  their  guest,  Neither  the  promo- 
tion of  the  views  of  the  French,  nor  the  tranquillity  of  the 
state  of  Florence,  were  desirable  objects  to  the  Venetians. 
They  therefore  represented  to  Piero  the  hazards  which  he 
woald  incur  by  his  implicit  confidence  in  the  assurances  of  the 
king,  and  flattered  him  with  promises  that,  when  occasion 
offered,  they  would  themselves  assist  in  effecting  his  return.* 
Influenced  hy  these  representations,  Piero  lost  the  only 
opportunity  which  ever  occurred,  of  being  tcstored  to  his 
native  place  j  whilst  the  Slate-Inquisitors  of  Venice  directed 
that  he  should  he  narrowly  watched,  so  that  he  might  not 
quit  the  city  without  their  consent.f 

But,  although  the  favo arable  intentions  of  the  king 
towards  Piero  de'  Medici  were  thus  rendered  ineffectual, 
the  rumour  of  such  a  design  excited  a  violent  alarm  in  the 
city,  which  was  increased  hy  the  king's  avowing  his  determi- 
nation to  establish  a  civil  authority,  and  to  exercise  hy  his 
own  ningistrates,  a  paramount  jurisdiction.  On  this  occasion, 
the  citizens  of  Florence  gave  a,  decisive  proof,  that  they  were 
no  less  resolute  in  defending  their  liberties,  than  they  were 
aolicitons,  by  every  reasonable  coucession,to  conciliate  the  good- 
will of  the  king.  The  magistrates  expressed  their  determina 
tion  to  resist,  to  the  utmost  extremity,  rather  than  submit  to 
conditions  which,  they  conceived,  wonld  for  ever  deprive  them 
of  their  rights,  and  afford  a  pretext  for  the  luonarchs  of 
France  to  consider  them  as  their  vassalt.  The  populace.; 
animated  with  the  same  spirit,  thronged  to  the  palace  ;  the 
French  soldiers  were  under  ajms;  the  Swiss  guards  had 
already  attacked  the  Borgo  d'ogni  Santi,  on  pretence  that 
the  kmg  was  in  danger,  but  had   been  repulsed  by  tha 
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populace,  and  discomfited  by  showers  of  stones  thrown  from 
the  roofs  and  windows.  ^^     The  tumult  had  continued  for 
an  hour,  and  the  whole  city  was  on  the  point  of  becoming 
a  dreadful  scene  of  massacre  and  bloodshed ;  when  some  of 
the  French  chiefs,  and  a  deputation  from  the  magistrates, 
made  their  appearance,  and,  by  their  united  efforts  and  con- 
ciliating assurances,  succeeded  in  restoring  the  public  tran- 
quillity.    This  vigorous  opposition  induced  the  king  to  relax 
in  his  pretensions ;  but  whilst  he  consented  to  relinquish  all 
interference  in  the  municipal  concerns  of  the  Florentines,  he 
insisted  on  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  as  the 
price  of  their  exemption.     On  this  occasion,  the  courage  of 
an  individual  completed  what  the  spirit  of  the  people  had 
begun.      The  conditions  proposed   by  the  king   had  been 
read  by  his  secretary,  who  declared,  that  they  were   the 
ultimate  and  only  terms  to  which  he  would  accede ;  when 
Piero   Capponi,   one  of  the  four  deputies   who  had  been 
authorized  to  negotiate  the  treaty,  stepped  forwards,  and, 
seizing  the  paper  from  the  hands  of  the  secretary,  tore  it  in 
the  presence  of  the  king;  at  the  same  time  exclaiming — 
"  If  these  be  your  terms,  you  may  sound  your  trumpets,  and 
we  shall  ring  our  bells.'  *     This  act  of  open  defiance,  from 
a  citizen  of  acknowledged  ability  and  integrity,  and  who  was 
well  known  to  Charles,  having  resided  as  an  ambassador  in 
his  court,  had  an  immediate  effect  on  the  king ;  who  pro- 
bably  considered,  that,  although  he  might  succeed  in  subdu- 
ing the  inhabitants  and  destroying  the  city,  the  consequences 
of  such  a  measure  would  be  the   ruin  of  hin  expedition. 
Affecting,  therefore,  to   receive   in   good  part   this   daring 
remonstrance,  he  directed  that  Capponi,  who   had   quitted 
the  room  in  apparent  anger,  should   be  recalled;    and  the 
treaty    was    concluded    without    further    difficulty.  ^^     The 
principal  heads  of  the  convention  were  a  participation   of 
mutual  privileges  between  the  two   countries ;  that  to  his 
title  of  king  of  France,  Charles  should  add  that  of  "  Restorer 
and  Protector  of  the  Liberties  of  Florence ;"  that  as  a  mark 
of  gratitude,  the  republic  should  present  the  king  with  a 
free  gift  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  florins :  that 

*  Machiavelli  has  recorded  this  event  in  his  first  Decennale. 
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the  fortresses  and  places  Burrendered  to  the  Frencli  should 
be  restored,  on  certain  specified  conditions  ;  that  the  citizena 
of  Piea,  on  receiving  their  pardon,  should  return  to  their 
former  obedience ;  that  the  sequestration  of  the  efl'ects  of  the 
Cardinal  de"  Medici,  and  his  hrothers  Piero  and  Giuliano, 
ehoold  be  annulled,  excepting  that  tlie  hereditary  property 
of  the  two  younger  brothers  should  remain  liahle  to  the 
debts  of  the  elder.  That  none  of  the  brothers  should 
approach  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  city,  which,  with 
regard  to  Piero,  was  limited  to  two  hundred  miles,  and  with 
respect  to  the  cardinal  and  Giuliano,  to  one  hundred ;  and, 
lastly,  that  Alfonrina  Orsini,  the  wife  of  Piero,  should  be 
allowed  to  onjoy  her  dowry,  for  her  separate  support.  The 
treaty  thus  agreed  on,  was  ratifled  on  the  following  day, 
being  the  twenty-aixth  of  November,  in  the  church  of 
S.  Maria  del  Fiore,  where  a  solemn  mass  was  celehrated,  and 
Charles  swore,  on  the  word  of  a  kiny,  faithfully  to  obserre 
the  conditions  of  tho  contract.* 

The  stipulations  between  Charles  and  the  Florentines  being 
oonclnded,  the  citizens  expected  his  immediate  depnrture  from 
Florence;  where  the  conduct  of  himself  and  his  followers 
continued  to  escite  great  apprehensions.  Ho  did  not,  how- 
ever, appear  to  be  in  hast«  to  prosecutja  his  expedition  ;  and 
Savonarola  was  again  deputed  to  request  an  interview  with 
him,  and  endeavour  to  prevail  npon  him  to  quit  the  city.  The 
arguments  of  Savonarolaon  this  occasion  were  of  a  very  peculiar 
kind.  He  reminded  the  king,  that,  during  the  four  preceding 
years,  be  had  himself  predicted  his  arrival  in  Italy ;  that 
God  had  called  him  to  this  undertaking,  for  the  reformation 
of  the  church  ;  but  that  unless  he  manifested  greater  zeal  and 
activity  in  tho  accomplishment  of  his  labours,  he  would  not 
be  found  worthy  of  carrying  them  into  effect,  and  C!od  would 
provide  other  instruments  for  that  purpose.  These  remon- 
Btrances  might,  perhaps,  have  lost  their  effect,  had  they  not 
been  seconded  by  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the  vigilaut  and 
faithful  D'Aubigny,  who  complained  to  the  king  of  hia 
impmdence,  in  neglecting  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages 
afforded  him,  aud  in  allowing  his  adversaries  so  fair  an  oppor- 

•  "  Sub  verbo  regia."     Nardi,  Hiat  Fior.  lib,  i,  p.  16. 
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tiinity  of  preparing  for  their  defence.  Convinced  of  tlie 
expediency  of  the  measure,  Charles  immediately  prepared  for 
his  departure,  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  November 
quitted  the  city,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  having  a 
few  days  before  issued  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  not  only 
asserted  his  rights  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  but  avowed  his 
intentions,  after  the  acquisition  of  that  kingdom,  of  avenging 
the  injuries  which  the  Christian  world  had  sustained  from  the 
depredations  and  cruelties  of  the  Turks.*  From  Florence  the 
king  proceeded  to  Baroncegli;  and  afterwards,  passing 
through  Certosa  and  Poggibonzi,  arrived  at  Siena,  where  he 
spent  several  days,  indulging  himself  in  splendid  banquets 
and  licentious  amours.  On  quitting  the  Florentine  territo  - 
ries,  the  French  army  had  defiled  through  the  pass  of  Val- 
damo,  where  it  became  practicable  to  estimate  its  numbers 
with  tolerable  accuracy ;  arid  it  was  the  common  opinion  that, 
including  cavalry,  infantry,  and  followers  of  every  description, 
it  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  persons.**  From  the  Tuscan 
state,  the  king  advanced  without  opposition  into  the  territo- 
ries of  the  church;  and  possessing  himself  of  Aquapen- 
dente,  Viterbo,  and  other  places,  despoiled  and  plundered  the 
inhabitants.  At  this  juncture,  Piero  de'  Medici,  having 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  his  Venetian  guards,  hastened 
through  Ancona  and  Romagna,  and  made  his  appearance  in 
the  French  camp,  where  he  was  received  with  kindness  by  the 
king,  among  whose  courtiers  he  had  obtained  no  inconsider- 
able share  of  favour  and  interest.f 

The  facility  with  which  Charles  was  thus  permitted  to 
proceed  through  the  centre  of  Italy,  on  an  expedition  so 
hostile  and  dangerous  to  its  repose,  was  not  unobserved  by 
many  of  those  eminent  literary  characters  with  which  it 
abounded.  In  particular,  the  inactivity  of  the  state  of 
Venice,  which  was  ifhen  at  its  highest  pitch  of  power  and 
splendour,  excited  the  surprise  of  all  the  true  friends  to  the 
ancient  independence  of  their  country.  Nor  were  these 
sentiments  wholly  confined  to  silent  lamentation  and  unavail- 
ing regret.  About  the  time  that  Charles  quitted  the  territory 
of  Florence,  an  attempt  was  made  by  an  anonymous  indivi- 

*  Liinigy  Codex  diplomat.  Ital.  2,  1302. 
t  Nardi,  Hist.  Fior.  lib.  i.  p.  17. 
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dual  to  rouse  the  Italian  states  to  a  proper  sense  of  their  own 
dignity,  and  the  dangers  of  their  situation.  But  his  efibrts, 
at  this  juncture,  were  necessarily  confined  only  to  remon- 
strance and  exhortation,  and  these  he  chose  to  express  in  the 
animated  language  of  poetry.  His  production  yet  remains, 
and  throws  considerable  light  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
;times.^^^  Although  the  name  of  the  author  be  lost,  it  suffi- 
ciently appears,  from  several  passages,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
Italian  condottieri^  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  state  of  Venice;  and  that  he  had  been,  on  some  occa- 
sions, for  a  long  time  prisoner  at  Milan.  That  this  composi- 
tion should,  of  itself,  produce  any  effect  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Italian  governments,  is  not  to  be  supposed ;  but  the  opinions 
of  an  individual,  on  great  public  occasions,  are  seldom  pecu- 
liar to  himself ;  that  which  is  expressed  by  one,  is  frequently 
thought  by  thousands ;  and  at  such  times,  the  publication  of 
a  single  person  is  the  manifestation  of  a  general  sentiment, 
i^nd  often  leads  to  important  consequences.  It  is  certain, 
that  from  this  time  the  Italian  states  began  to  consider  with 
more  attention  the  consequences  of  this  expedition,  and  to 
adopt  precautions  for  securing  themselves  against  its  effects. 
And  although  the  king  still  continued  his  progress  without 
interruption,  yet  a  combination  was  speedily  formed  for 
intercepting  him  on  his  return  to  France,  which,  had  it  been 
properly  conducted,  might  have  caused  him  to  expiate  his 
temerity  with  the  loss,  not  only  of  his  reputation,  but  of  his 
life. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

1494—1495. 

Entry  of  Charles  VIII.  into  Rome — Treaty  between  Charles  and  the  pope 
—Alfonso  II.  abdicates  the  crown  of  Naples — Indignation  of  his  sub- 
jects— Accession  of  Ferdinand  II. — Charles  enters  the  territories  of 
Naples — Ferdinand  is  betrayed  by  Trivulzio  —  Charles  VIII.  enten 
the  city  of  Naples,  and  assumes  the  government — Contemporary  opi- 
nions on  that  event — Charles  reduces  the  fortresses  of  Naples— Endea- 
vours to  obtain  from  Ferdinand  a  surrender  of  his  rights'^  Conduct  of 
Charles  at  Naples — The  exiled  family  resort  to  the  aid  of  Ferdinand  of 
Spain — League  between  the  Italian  States  and  the  Spaniards — Dissa- 
tisfaction of  the  Neapolitans  with  Charles  VIII. ^Coronation  of  Charles 
VIII.  at  Naples— Charles  resolves  to  return  to  France — Arrives  at 
Viterbo— Siena — Interview  with  Savonarola  at  Pisa — Eager  entreaties 
of  the  inhabitants  to  obtain  their  liberties — Louis,  duke  of  Orleans, 
claims  the  duchy  of  Milan — Massacre  of  the  inhabitants  at  Pontre- 
moli — Charles  passes  the  Apennines — Is  opposed  by  the  allied  army 
under  the  marquis  of  Mantua — Prepares  for  an  engagement — Battle  of 
the  Taro  ^Ferdinand  II.  returns  to  Naples  —  Contests  between  the 
French  and  Neapolitans — Expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  kingdom 
of  Naples — Charles  VIII.  forms  a  new  alliance  with  Lodovico  Sforza, 
and  returns  to  Wance-^Consequences  of  the  expedition  of  Charles 
VIII.  into  Italy. 

As  Charles  adyanced  towards  Home,  he  found  that  the 
terror  of  his  arms  had  everywhere  preceded  his  approach, 
and  that  he  had  little  to  dread,  either  from  the  force  of  the 
allies,  or  the  opposition  of  the  inhabitants.  The  unexampled 
serenity  of  the  season  seemed  also  to  concur  in  favouring  his 
views,  whilst  the  dissensions  between  the  pope  and  the 
powerful  barons  of  the  Roman  state  had  induced  the  latter 
openly  to  espouse  his  cause.  Inferior  in  number,  and  dispi- 
rited oy  their  retreat,  the  Neapolitan  troops  had  intrenched 
themselves  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  when  Alexander  VI., 
alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  king,  and  unwilling  to  risk 
his  safety  on  the  event  of  an  attack,  despatched  the  bishops 


of  Concordia  and  Terni,  and  his  confessor  Gratiaiio,  with  pro- 
poaals  to  treat,  on  the  jJiut  of  Alfonso  and  hinieeJf,  for  a 
cessation  of  hostilities.  These  OTertures,  as  far  aa  regarded 
the  king  of  Naples,  were  instantly  rqiceted  hy  Charles,  who 
now  saw  no  difficulty  in  the  accomplishment  of  hia  primary 
object,  the  expulsion  of  the  family  of  Aragon  j  but  the 
fevonr  of  tte  pojie  was  of  no  small  importance,  and  he  there- 
fore eeat  the  duke  de  la  Trcmonille,  and  the  president 
Gnenay,  to  treat  with  Iiim,  aa  to  bis  own  separate  interests. 
The  French  deputies  were  accompanied  by  the  cardinal 
Ascanio  Sforza,  and  Frospero  Colouna.  The  rejection  of 
his  first  propositions  had,  however,  induced  Alexander  ta 
take  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and,  hefore  their 
arriyal,  he  had  admitted  the  duke  of  Calabria,  with  the 
Neapolitan  truojis,  within  the  walls.  The  cardinal  and 
Colonna  were  committed  to  prison;  and  in  the  aommotioas 
to  which  these  tneastires  gave  rise,  the  French  deputies  were 
also  seized  upon,  but  were  speedily  liberated  by  the  orders  of 
the  pope.  The  efforts  of  Alexander  for  the  defence  of  the 
city  were,  however,  fruitless.  Already  the  chief  nobility 
had  joined  the  standard  of  the  French  monarch.  Even  Vir- 
ginio  Orsino,  grand  constable  of  Naples,  whilst  he  continned 
in  the  service  of  the  Aragonose,  allowed  his  son  to  negotiate 
with  Charles  for  the  reception  of  the  French  into  the  ter- 
ritories  of  his  family,  and  for  providing  them  with  the 
necessary  aapplies.  Influenced  by  the  noite'l  apprehensious 
of  external  force  and  internal  faction,  Alexander  renewed  his 
treaty  with  the  king,  for  admitting  him  with  his  troops  into 
iCome.  The  deliberation  waa  short ;  and  the  terms  being 
concluded,  Charles  entered  the  city  on  horseback,  at  the  head 
of  his  army,  on  the  last  day  of  December,  1494.  Alexander 
had  offered  to  obtain  from  Charles  a  eafe  conduct  for  the  duke 
of  Calabria,  through  the  ecclesiastical  state ;  but  Ferdinand 
rejected  the  proposal  as  an  indignity,  and  at  the  very  hour 
tlw,t  the  king  entered  the  city  by  the  gate  of  8.  Maria  del 
Populo,  the  dnke  eva^iuatod  it  with  his  troops,  by  that  of  S. 
Bebastiano.* 

Notwithstanding  the  assurances  of  Charles,  that  he  would 

*  Guiccijird.  lib.  i.  vol.  i.  p.  61,  et  teq 
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treat  the  pontiff  with  all  the  reverence  which  his  ancestors 
had  heen  accustomed  to  pay  to  the  holj  see,  Alexander  could 
not,  on  this  occasion,  divest  himself  of  his  fears ;  hut,  flying 
to  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  accompanied  hy  the  cardinals 
Orsino  and  Caraffa,  sought  to  secure  his  personal  safety. 
This  imprudent  timidity  had  nearly  cost  him  his  tiara ;  as  it 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  his  adversaries,  and  particularly  to 
the  cardinals  della  Rovere  and  Sforza,  of  influencing  the  mind 
of  the  king,  hy  representing  to  him  the  shameful  traflic  hy 
which  the  pope  had  obtained  his  high  dignity,  the  scandalous 
enormities  of  his  private  life,  and  his  treachery  in  refusing  to 
surrender  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo;  for  which  and  similar  rea- 
sons, they  contended,  that  to  depose  him  would  not  only  be  an 
excusable,  but  a  commendable  act,  and  would  entitle  the  king 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  Christian  world.  Twice  was  the  artil- 
lery of  the  French  brought  out  to  attack  the  castle ;  but  the 
cr£^y  pontiff  at  length  found  means  to  pacify  the  resentment 
of  the  monarch ;  and,  after  long  deliberation,  a  treaty  was 
concluded,  which  was  to  be  the  basis  of  future  union  and 
mutual  defence.  By  this  treaty,  the  pope  consented,  that 
Charles  should  retain  possession  of  Civita  Vecchia,  and 
other  fortresses  in  the  Roman  state,  until  he  had  accomplished 
the  conquest  of  Naples ;  and  promised  to  dismiss  all  resent- 
ment against  the  Roman  barons  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  French.  In  return,  the  king  engaged  to  restore  the  pope 
to  his  authority  in  Rome,  to  perform  personal  obedience  to 
him,  and  not  to  require  from  him  the  possession  of  the  castle 
of  S.  Angelo.  As  a  pledge  for  the  performance  of  this  treaty, 
it  was  further  agreed,  that  Caesar  Borgia,  cardinal  of  Valenza, 
should  accompany  the  king  on  his  expedition ;  and  that 
Zizim,  the  brother  of  the  sultan  Bajazet,  should  be  consigned 
to  the  care  of  Charles,  who  should  place  him  in  safe  custody 
at  Terracina;  but  the  annual  payment  of  forty  thousand 
ducats,  transmitted  to  the  pope  by  the  sultan,  as  a  compen- 
sation for  keeping  his  brother  at  Rome,  was  expressly  re- 
served to  the  pontiff.*  Alexander  now  ventured  to  quit  his 
place  of  refuge,  and  an  interview  took  place  between  him  and 
the  king,  in  the  gardens  of  the  pontifical  palace.     On  the 

*  Lunig,  Cod.  Ital.  Diplomat,  ii.  795.     Du  Mont,  Corps  diplomat 
torn.  iii.  par.  ii.  p.  318. 
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ftppTCMch  of  the  pontiff,  with  tia  cardinals,  Cliarlea  twice 
bent  his  knees,  but  the  pope  pretendeil  not  to  eee  hint ;  when, 
however,  he  was  about  to  repeat  once  more  this  act  of  eub- 
iniaaion,  the  pope,  taking  off  his  cap,  hastened  and  prevented 
Iiim,  at  tlie  same  time  saluting  bim  with  a  kiss.  The  king 
then  being  uncovered,  the  pope  would  not  replace  his  cap, 
until  the  king  had  restored  bis  bat  to  its  station,  for  which 
purpose  the  pope,  with  great  civility,  applied  hia  hand  to  it, 
and  they  both  covered  themselves  at  the  same  moment.  At 
this  meeting  it  was  observable  that  Charles  did  not  kiss  either 
the  feet  or  the  hand  of  the  pontiff;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  Alexander  had  so  contrived  it,  that  be  might  not 
be  undeT  the  necessity  of  demanding  from  the  king  a  species 
of  homage,  which,  in  the  relative  situation  of  their  affairs,  it 
was  probable  that  he  might  not  be  inclined  to  pay.  A  sub- 
sequent interview  was,  however,  appointed  for  the  public 
reception  of  the  king,  at  which  Charles  performed,  with  due 
humiliation,  the  usual  ceremonies,  and  professed,  as  a  duti- 
ful son  of  the  church,  his  submiasion  and  obedience  to  the 
holy  see.  • 

During  the  negotiations  between  the  two  sovereigna,  Charles 
had  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the  pope  to  grant  him  the 
investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  but,  although  Alex- 
ander had,  under  the  first  impressions  of  terror,  incautiously 
Bssented  to  this  request ;  yet  he  afterwards  excused  himself 
from  complying  with  it,  alleging  that  it  affected  the  rights  of 
others;  and  only  promised  that  he  would  consult  the  college 
of  oordinals,  and  do  all  in  his  power  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  king."' 

During  the  time  that  Charles  remained  at  Rome,  which 
was  about  the  space  of  a  mouth,  be  appears  to  have  consi- 
dered himself  as  complete  master  of  the  otty,  and  to  have 
Iiunished  offenders  and  executed  criminals  by  his  own  autho- 
rity."' Brissonet,  one  of  bis  chief  favourites,  and  bishop  of 
St.  Maloes,  was,  at  this  time,  honoured  with  the  hat  of  a 
cardinal;"*  and  we  may  readily  credit  Comniincs,  when  ho 
informs  us,  that  the  residence  of  the  king  at  the  palace  at 
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S.  Marco  was  the  constant  resort  of  all  the  dignified  eccle* 
siastics  and  most  eminent  officers  of  the  city.  * 

It  might  have  been  presumed,  that  the  long  and  frequent 
delays  of  the  king,  in  the  progress  of  his  expedition,  would 
have  been  injurious  to  the  success  of  his  cause  ;  but  his  negli- 
gence seems  to  have  been  no  less  favourable  to  him  than  his 
exertions ;  and  whilst  he  was  enjoying  his  honours  and  his 
pleasures  in  Rome,  the  inhabitants  of  many  of  the  districts 
of  Naples,  and  particularly  those  of  Aquila  and  Abruzzo, 
had  erected  his  standard,  and  only  waited  his  approach  to 
join  his  arms.     At  the  same  time,  Fabrizio  Colonna,  one  of 
his  Italian  stipendiaries,  had  occupied,  in  his  name,  the  ter- 
ritories of  Albi  and  Tagliacozza.     But  an  event  yet  more 
important  occurred   at  Naples ;   where  Alfonso,  being  in- 
formed of  the  approach  of  the  French,  and  the  retreat  of  the 
Neapolitan  army  from  Rome,  and  alarmed  at  the  universal 
symptoms  of  disaffection  amongst  his  subjects,  resolved  to 
relinquish  iiis  crown  to  his  son  Ferdinand,  and  to  seek  his 
own  safety  by  flight.     Ho  accordingly  dictated  to  Pontano, 
b  the  presence  of  his  brother  Federigo,  and  some  of  the 
••hief  barons  of  the  state,  the  instrument  of  his  renunciation ;  + 
after  which,  he  secretly  withdrew  himself  from  the  city,  and 
accompanied  only  by  a  few  confidential  attendants,  repaired, 
under  the  most  evident  symptoms  of  terror,  to  the  harbour, 
where  four  galleys  were  provided  for  his  reception,  in  which 
he  had  privately  embarked  his  most  valuable  effects.     With 
these  he  proceeded  to  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  arrived  at 
Mazara,  a  villa  which  had  been  given  by  Ferdinand  of  Spain 
to  his  sister,  the  queen  dowager  of  Naples,  and  mother-in-law 
of  Alfonso ;  where,  in  the  consciousness  of  being  secure  from 
the  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  he  consoled  himself  for  the  loss  of 
his  reputation,  his  country,  and  his  crown. 

As  Alfonso  had,  on  many  occasions,  given  undoubted 
proofs  of  his  courage,  his  sudden  flight  astonished  all  Italy. 
By  some  it  was  conjectured,  that  he  intended  to  proceed  to 
Constantinople,  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  sultan  Bajazet,  who, 
as  well  as  himself,  was  the  avowed  object  of  the  resentment 

*  Commines,  lib.  vi.  chap.  x.  xii. 
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of  the  French  monajcli.  With  greater  probability,  otliers 
imbued,  that  he  had  been  induced  to  tliis  measnre  by  the 
coQscioDsneaa  of  Lis  own  misconduct  and  cruelty,  and  the 
hope  that  bis  son  Ferdinand,  who  bad  not  yet  attained  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  had  given  no  Buch  causes 
of  offence,  would  be  enabled  to  conciliate  the  afiectiong  of 
the  people ;  but  the  opinion  of  Comminea  was,  that  be  relin- 
qiiiabod  his  crown  through  mere  pusillanimity,  for  which  he 
assigns,  as  a  reason,  that-:—"  no  cruel  man  was  ever  con- 
lageous  ;"•  and  in  this  opinion,  he  was  probably  followed  by 
a  great  majority  of  those  who  reasoned  on  the  subject."* 
No  sooner,  indeed,  was  the  place  of  his  retreat  discovered, 
than  the  indignation  of  the  Neapolitans  was  excited  to  the 
highest  degree ;  and  in  particular  those  distinguished  scho- 
lars, who  had  celebrated  his  triumphs,  and  immortalized  his 
D3.me  in  their  works,  endeavoured  to  expiate  their  error,  and 
prove  their  abhorrence  of  his  misconduct,  by  the  severest 
reprehensions."*  Whilst  some  were  expressing  their  resent- 
ment against  the  fugitive  monarch,  ottiers  wore  equully 
earnest  in  soliciting  Charles  to  hasten  his  approach,  lii  tlie 
Latin  verses  of  Marullus,  Italy  is  represented  as  mourning 
hia  long  delay;  and  Greece,  languishing  under  the  scourge 
of  barbarians,  expecting  with  impatience  her  promised 
deliverer,  t 

Ferdinand  II,  began  Jiis  reign  in  a  manner  the  best  cal- 
culated to  tjecure  himself  from  the  dangers  with  which  he  was 
threatened.  He  set  at  liberty  such  of  the  nobles  as  his  pre- 
decessor had  imprisoned  ;  he  restored  to  every  person  the  do- 
mains of  which  he  had  been  arbitrarily  deprived,  and  granteil 
new  and  extensive  privileges  t«  the  citizens  of  Naples.  But, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  effect  of  these  conciliatory 
measures,  if  sooner  adopted,  they  were  now  too  late.  The 
partisans  of  the  French,  among  whom  were  most  of  the  chief 
officers  of  the  government,  had  pledged  themselves  too  far  to 
retreat;  and  the  hourly  expectation  of  ihe  approach  of  the 
enemy  bad  a  more  powerful  effect  on  the  public  mind,  than 
either  the  liberality  or  the  remonstrances  of  the  new  sovercifpi. 
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Ferdinand,  howeyer,  collected  together  a  body  of  about  ai^ 
thousand  infantry,  and  fifty  troops  of  cavalry,  the  principal 
command  of  which  he  intrusted  to  Gian-Giacopo  Triyulzio, 
an  Italian  condottiero  of  great  eminence,  and  Nicolo  Orsino, 
count  of  Pitigliano.  With  these  he  proceeded  to  S.  G^rmano, 
which,  from  its  situation,  between  steep  mountains  on  the 
one  side,  and  impassable  marshes  on  the  other,  with  the  river 
Garigliano  in  front,  was  esteemed  one  of  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom.  At  the  same  time,  he  also  occupied,  by  a  detach- 
ment, the  pass  of  Cancella,  and  gave  every  indication  of  his 
resolution  to  make  a  vigorous  defence.*  Nor  is  it  impro- 
bable, that  if  the  shameless  cowardice,  or  yet  more  shameless 
perfidy,  of  some  of  his  principal  ofiicers  had  not  frustrated  his 
efforts,  he  might  have  made  an  honourable,  if  not  an  effectual, 
resistance.  ^^* 

In  the  mean  time,  Charles  had  quitted  Rome,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  his  route  towards  Naples,  having  received  informa- 
tion of  the  abdication  of  Alfonso,  at  the  moment  when  he 
took  his  departure  from  the  city.  A  short  time  afterwards, 
his  captive,  Zizim,  terminated  his  unfortunate  life,  in  conse- 
quence, as  some  have  conjectured,  of  poison,  administered  to 
him  by  the  orders  of  Alexander  VI.  before  he  was  delivered 
up  to  the  king ;  whilst  others  have  asserted,  that  his  death 
was  occasioned  by  the  inattention  of  Charles  to  his  personal 
accommodation. ^*'  On  the  arrival  of  the  French  at  Velletri, 
it  was  also  discovered,  that  Caesar  Borgia  had  eloped  from  the 
army,  and  returned  to  Rome :  and  although  the  pope  pro- 
tested that  he  was  a  stranger  to  this  proceeding,  and  offered 
to  the  king  any  further  assurances  for  his  fidelity,  it  was  the 
general  opinion  that  this  event  was  only  preparatory  to  a 
change  of  conduct  in  the  pope,  whenever  his  interest  might 
seem  to  require  it. 

The  march  of  the  French  army  towards  Naples  was  marked 
by  cruelty,  rapine,  and  blood.  The  fortresses  of  Montefor- 
tino  and  Monte  S.  Giovanni  for  a  short  time  retarded  their 
progress;  but  the  attack  of  their  artillery  was  irresistible, 
and  the  soldiers  employed  in  the  defence  of  these  places  were 
indiscriminately  put  to  the  sword.     Apprised  of  the  approach 

*  Gniociard.  lib.  i.  vol.  i.  p  37. 
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•f  the  Freiicli,  and  apprelienaire  that  his  letreat  to  Naples 
might  bo  cut  off  by  a  dotachment  under  the  command  of  the 
mareschal  Be  Gies,  whom  Charles  had  despatched  for  that 
purpose,  Ferdinand  abandoned  his  camp  at  S.  Genuano,  and 
retired  to  Capna,  so  closely  pursued  by  Charles,  that  he  left 
on  the  load  a  part  of  his  artillery ;  and  the  intrenchmenta 
vhich  he  had  quitted  in  the  morning,  irere  occnpiod  by  the 
French  in  the  evening.  Oq  bis  arrival  at  Capua,  lie  re- 
ceived information  that  an  iDSorrection  had  taken  place  ia 
Naples,  which  required  his  persunaJ  interference.  Commits 
ting,  therefore,  the  chief  command  of  his  army  to  Trivtdrio, 
he  hastened  to  his  capita),  intending  to  return  the  following 
day  i  but  no  sooner  had  he  left  the  place,  than  Trivulzio  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  with  Charles,  to  surrender  the  city  to  him, 
and  join  his  arms.  This  act  of  treachery,  which  stamps  the 
character  of  this  eminent  soldier  with  indelible  disgrace,  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  kingdom."^  The  Neapolitan  troops, 
throwing  off  all  obedience,  and  eager  to  anticipate  the  plunder 
of  the  French,  licentiously  sacked  the  place;  and  the  count 
of  Pitigliano,  and  Virginio  Orsino,  who  had,  under  a  safe 
conduct  from  the  king,  retired  to  Nola,  were  made  prisoners. 
On  his  return  from  Naples,  Ferdinand  was  met,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  miles  from  Capua,  by  a  deputation  of  the  inha- 
bitants, who  apprized  him  of  the  calamities  which  they  had 
suffered.  The  surrender  of  this  place  was  followed  by  that 
of  the  other  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom,  which  seemed 
ingloriously  to  vie  with  each  other,  which  should  first  make  its 
submission  to  the  conqueror.  Betrayed  by  his  commanders, 
and  abandoned  by  hie  subjects,  Ferdinand  retired  to  his 
residence  at  Castel-nuovo;  where,  having  assembled  together 
many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Naples,  he  explained  to 
them  the  motives  by  which  he  had  been  actuated  in  assuming 
the  royal  authority,  and  lamented  that  his  endeavours  to 
remedy  the  effects  of  the  severity  and  misconduct  of  his  an- 
cestors had  been  prevented  by  the  calamities  of  the  house  of 
Aragon.  He  then  released  them  from  the  oath  of  fidelity 
and  homage  which  they  had  so  lately  taken  to  him  as  theii 
sovereign,  and  gave  them  his  permission  to  negotiate  with  the 
French  monarch  for  their  safety  and  privileges,  in  such  man- 
ner as  might  seem  expedient  to  them.    These  sentiments  wera 
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Dot  heard  by  the  populace  without  compassion  ;  but  all  hopes 
of  resisting  the  approaching  torrent  had  now  vanished ;  and 
Ferdinand^  being  informed  that  the  insurgents  in  the  city  had 
attacked  his  palace,  and  being  also  apprehensire  that  attempts 
would  be  made  to  seize  his  person,  and  delirer  him  a  pri- 
soner to  Charles,  privately  withdrew  from  the  castle,  and 
accompanied  by  his  uncle  Federigo,  the  queen  dowager  of 
Naples,  widow  of  Ferdinand  I.,  and  her  daughter  Joanna, 
effected  his  retreat  to  the  harbour,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
the  island  of  Ischia.  Adversity  is  th6  natural  parent  of  resig- 
nation, and  as  the  prospect  of  his  native  place  vanished  from 
his  sight,  the  fugitive  monarch  was  frequently  heard  to  repeat 
with  the  psalmist,  "  Unless  God  keep  the  city,  the  vigils  of 
the  keepers  are  vain" * 

On  his  arrival  at  Ischia,  an  incident  occurred  which  shewed 
that,  notwithstanding  his  misfortunes,  Ferdinand  was  not 
devoid  either  of  courage  or  promptitude.  On  his  demanding 
admission  for  himself  and  his  followers  into  the  castle,  his 
lieutenant,  Giusto  della  Candina,  who  had  already  held  secret 
intelligence  with  the  French,  refused  to  receive  them  within 
the  walls.  A  parley  took  place,  in  which  Candina  at  length 
consented  that  the  lung  should  enter  alone ;  probably  with  an 
intention  of  securing  his  person.  The  gates  were  accordingly 
opened  to  him;  but  the  lieutenant  no  sooner  made  his  ap- 
pearance, than  the  king,  drawing  a  carbine  from  beneath  his 
cloak,  shot  him  dead  upon  the  spot.  The  soldiers,  alarmed 
at  the  fate  of  their  commander,  and  awed  by  the  courage  of 
the  king,  submitted  to  his  authority ;  and  his  followers  imme- 
diately possessed  themselves  of  the  garrison. 

On  the  twenty-second  day  of  February,  1495,  Charletf 
"VIII.  entered  the  city  of  Naples,  amidst  the  rejoicings  and 
acclamations  of  the  inhabitants.t  On  this  occasion  it  was 
observed,  that  the  adherents  and  favourites  of  the  Aragonese 
family,  who  had  existed  by  their  liberality,  and  been  exalted 
by  their  kindness,  were  the  first  to  express  their  attachment 
to  the  new  sovereign. ^^*  But  similar  situations  have,  in  all 
countries,  produced  similar  instances  of  ingratitude ;  and  it 
can  occasion  no  surprise,  that  the  creatures  of  a  court  or  a 

*  Guicciard.  lib.  i.  1.  70. 

t  Ibid.  lib.  i.  1.  71.    Mem.  de  Comm.  liv.  vi.  chap.  ziii. 
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faction,  who  are  actuated  by  no  motives  but  tbose  of  tlieir 
own  iuterest,  should,  under  every  change,  adhere  to  tho  sunie 
role  of  conduct.  Befote  his  departure,  Ferdinand  hail  cuni~ 
mitted  the  commatid  of  the  CaBtel-nuoro  to  Alfonso  Daviilos, 
marquia  of  Peacant,  who,  amidst  the  defection  of  all  the  reat 
of  the  Neapolitan  nohihty,  continned  to  defend  the  place  with 
unshaken  fidelity;  and  Charles,  therefore,  after  visiting  tbe 
cathedral,  was  conducted  to  hia  apartiuents  in  Cnstol-Capuano, 
the  ancient  residence  of  his  ancestors  of  the  house  of  Anjou. 
Here  he  received  the  homage  of  his  new  subjects.  The 
Neapolitan  barona  expressed  to  him  an  uniform  obedience. 
The  remoter  cities  and  provinces  sent  deputations  to  acknow- 
ledge their  submission  to  hia  authority ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
thirteen  days  from  the  time  of  his  departure  from  Itonie, 
Charles  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  liiniself  the  acknow- 
ledged sovereign  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  intelligence  of  this  important  event  was  received  with 
very  different  sensations  by  the  different  states  of  Italy.  In 
Florence,  whither  the  king  had  sent  the  new  cardiunl 
BrisBonet,  to  Eolicit  the  pecuniary  aid  of  the  goverDinent,  it 
was  celebrated  with  formal  processions  and  ostensible  rejoic- 
ings. Whatever  wero  the  feelings  of  Alexander  VI.,  he 
betrayed  no  external  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  ;  but  con- 
tented himeelf  with  sarcastically  observing,  "  that  the  French 
had  overrnn  Italy  with  wooden  spurs,  and  conquered  it  with 
chalk  ; "  alluding  to  a  custom  prevalent  among  their  ofGcers, 
who,  when  riiling  out  for  their  amusement,  used  only  pointed 
wood  instead  of  spnrs ;  and  to  the  practice  of  their  foragers, 
who  marked  with  chalk  such  houses  as  were  Gsed  upon  for 
the  habitations  of  the  soldiery.'™ 

But  although  Charles  VIII.  had  thus  succeeded  in  his 
enterprise  against  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  much  yet  remaintfd 
to  be  done  to  secure  his  acqniaitions.  The  Castel-nuovo,  and 
Castello  dell"  Uovo,  both  fortresses  of  uncommon  strength, 
yet  retained  their  allegiance  to  their  former  sovereign.  The 
first  attack  of  the  French  artillery  waa  upon  the  Castel-nuovo, 
wbicb  anrrcudered  in  a  few  days.  The  Cartello  dell'  Uovo 
made  a  longer  resistance ;  but  the  impetuous  cannonading  0/ 
the  French  at  length  reduced  the  garrison  to  the  aeccasity  of 
ft  capitnlation,  hy  which  they  were  suffered  to  depart  in 
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lafety,  on  the  tliirteeiitli  day  of  March.     The  valuable  eff 
CTjntaiaeU  in   these  fortressea  were  distributed  hy  the  I 
umongst  his  followere,  without  discrimiaation ;  it  havmg  beea.1 
aufficient  to  aak,  in  order  to  obtain  a  shore  of  the  spoil. 

Nor  was  Charles  yet  at  rest  in  his  new  poaaeaaJonBi,  ■ 
'What^rer  might  be  hie  preteasioDS  to  the  crown,  the  title  bs 
which  he  immediately  held  it  was  his  aword;  and  FerdinanOj 
by  relinquishing  bis  dominions  only  to  a  superior  force,  i 
justified  in  attempting  theic  recoTcry,  whenever  an  ocoas 
should  present  itself.  Aware  of  these  circura stances,  Charles 
became  desirous  of  entering  into  a  negotiation  for  the  purposo 
of  obtaining  from  Ferdinand  a  voluntary  resignation  of  his 
rights.  He  therefore  addressed  a  letter  to  Federigo,  uncle  of 
the  king,  then  at  Ischia,  reijuesting  an  iutorview  with  him  at 
^aplea,  and  offering  four  hostages  for  his  return.  Federigo 
accordingly  proceeded  to  Naples,  where  Charles  proposed, 
that,  if  the  king,  his  nephew,  would  relinquish  his  crown,  he 
would  grant  him  a  territory  in  France,  with  a  considerable 
revenue,  and  would  also  honourably  provide  for  Federigo,  and 
the  rest  of  the  family  of  Aragon.  In  reply  to  this  propo- 
sitiou,  Federigo  did  not  hesitate  to  assure  the  king,  that  he 
was  sufficiently  acquainted  vrith  the  sentiments  of  his  nephew, 
to  know  that  be  would  asaent  to  no  conditions  that  would 
deprive  him  of  his  crown,  or  remove  nira  from  his  Bnhjeots. 
That  if  these  preliminaries  conid  be  conceded,  he  should  be 
ready  to  enter  into  further  negotiations,  but  that  Ferdinand' "j 
was  determined  either  tn  live  or  die  a  king.  After  a 
interview,  equally  fruitless,  though  conducted  with  c 
stances  of  apparent  respect  and  civility,  Fodorigo  took  hif.'J 
departure,  and  returned  to  announce  the  result  of  his  voy 
to  his  uephew,  who  yet  remained  at  Ischia  to  wait  the  it 
of  it* 

Of  the  manner  in  which  Charles  employed  his  time  during 
his  residence  at  Naples,  an  eiact  diary  has  been  preservej 
by  his  faithful  attendant,  Andr6  de  la  Vigne.  But  the 
observation  of  this  humble  annalist  has  seldom  penetrated 
beyoua  the  external  ceremonies  and  common  occurrences  q|^, 
the  day.     Wo  may,   however,  discover,  that  the  king  d 

•  Gdcciatd.  lib.  i.  rol.  i.  p.  81. 
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pla^fid  a  ri^d  punctuality  in  paying  hia  devotiona  every 
morning  in  some  of  the  churches  of  Naplea,  and  that  he 
occaaionally  diTerailied  hia  amusements,  by  an  eicuraon  to 
Poggio  Reale,'^'  a  seat  of  the  Neapolitan  sovereigns,  situated 
at,  a  small  distance  from  the  city.  The  king  appears  also 
to  Lave  been  highly  delighted  with  the  wonderful  display  of 
,  courage  and  agility  exhibited  by  a  daughter  of  the  duchess 
of  Mdti ;  who,  in  the  presence  of  her  mother,  rode  her  courser 
at  full  apeed,  and  afterwards  went  through  the  various  exer- 
ciaes  of  a  cavalier ;  insomuch,  that  the  annalist  assures  ua,  it 
was  a  miracle  to  aee  a  young  lady  perform  such  "  outrageoua 
feats ;"  nor  can  he  believe  that  the  warlike  damea  who  opposed 
the  Grecians,  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  conld  have  performed 
one-hundredth  part  of  wha,t  was  then  represented.  Ou  the 
twenty-third  day  of  April  a  solemn  tournament  waa  pro- 
claimed;  which  was  daily  renewed  until  the  first  of  May; 
and  was  attended  byniany  distinguished  peraons,  a,s  wail  from 
Florence  as  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  honoured  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  ladies  of  Naplea.  The  royal  hand  was,  how- 
BTcr,  employed  with  more  safety,  if  not  with  more  efficacy, 
in  touching  those  affected  with  the  evil,  who  sought,  in  the 
condeacenaion  of  the  king,  a  remedy  for  their  sufferings.  Thos 
prone  have  the  sovereigns  of  the  world  generally  been  to 
disregard  those  calamities  which  they  might  have  alleviated, 
and  to  attempt  the  relief  of  those  which  are  beyond  their 
power  to  cure.  On  paying  his  devotions  in  the  church  of 
S.  Januariua,  the  head  of  the  martyr  was  exhibited  to  iiim, 
and  the  vessel  produced  which  contained  a.  portion  of  big 
blood,  which  appeared  consolidated,  like  a  stone ,  bnt  on  being 
touched  by  the  king  with  a  silver  wand,  and  placed  on  the 
altar  before  the  head  of  the  saint,  it  began  to  dissolve,  grow 
warm,  aud  boil,  to  the  astonishment  of  Charles  and  bis  atten- 
dants, who  were  assured  that  this  blood  was  privy  to  tho  se- 
orets  of  heaven,  and  never  diaaolved  but  at  the  prayers  of  the 

TVhilst  the  French  monarch  was  thus  consuming,  in  the 
most  abject  superstition,  or  the  most  puerile  amusements,  that 
tinie  which  he  ought  to  have  devoted  to  the  regulation  aad 

•  Vergier  d'  Honaeor. 
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goreniinent  of  his  newIjr-acqoireJ  •iominions,  Ferdinand  hud 

ETOoatded  from  the  bkod  of  Ischia  to  Sicily,  to  consult  with 
ii  &ther,  AlfoufiQ,  on  the  most  likely  ineasares  for  restoring' 
the  fortunes  of  the  family.  He  fonoil  him  at  Mesfnaa,  in  a 
conTeot,  mrroanded  by  monks,  paesiog  im  days  in  abstinence, 
ao'l  hia  nighla  ia  prayer.  The  resnlt  of  their  delibemtions 
wa*  such  as  appeared  likely  to  anairer  the  immediate  purpose 
for  which  tlicy  were  intended,  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  the  kiDgdom  of  Naples ;  hut,  in  dangerons  situations, 
there  is  nothing  so  much  to  be  apprehended  as  the  recurring 
U>  expedients  which  are  worse  than  the  existing  evil ;  and  a 
s^riona  consideration  would  bare  shewn  them,  that  of  all  the 
means  of  assistance,  the  support  and  iuterference  of  Ferdinand 
of  Spain  was  the  most  to  be  deprecated.  The  motives  by 
whicli  they  were  induced  to  have  recourse  to  his  protection, 
are  not  indeed  difficult  to  le  discovered.  Ferdinand  was 
aireoily  possessed  of  the  island  of  Sicily;'^  and  the  vicinity 
of  BO  powerful  a  neighbour  as  the  French  monarch,  who  was 
avowedly  meditating  fresh  eonquests,  could  not  fail  to  excite 
in  his  mind  ajiprcliensions  for  its  ultimate  safety ;  whilst  the 
near  relationship  that  subsisted  between  liim  and  the  royal 
lioune  of  Naples,  might  bo  supposed  to  iuduce  him  to  take  a 
jiersonol  interest  in  their  misfortunes.  But  whilst  the  abdi- 
cated and  exiled  mnnarchs  were  thus  flattering  themselves 
H'ith  the  lulvantages  to  be  derived  from  his  support,  they 
ought  also  to  linvo  considered,  that  this  ambitious  and  politic 
prince  was  tbo  unquestionable  legitimate  heir  of  Alfonso  I., 
king  of  Aragon,  Sicily,  and  Naples  ;  and  that  he  might  natu- 
rally regard  as  a  derogation  of  hia  hereditary  rights,  the  I 
quest  of  the  crown  of  Naples  by  Alfonso,  to  bia  illegitimt 
sun,  Ferdinand  I.,  the  grandfather  of  its  last  possessor.  It 
true  he  had  not  only  long  acquiesced  tn  this  separation  of  thi 
dominions  of  his  house,  but  bad  married  his  sister  to  h* 
cousin,  Ferdinand  I.  But  a^  the  fortunes  of  the  Neapolita 
branch  deoltnod,  the  strength  aud  resources  of  the  Spanis 
house  had  increased ;  and  it  might,  therefore,  justly  1 
been  soepccfijd,  that  ita  representative  might  now  assert 
oliume,  whicli  bod  been  suSercd  to  remain  so  long  dorm 
not  perhaps  from  his  moderation,  but  from  bis  inability  t<_^ 
enforce    thorn.     These  obvious    su^^'eations   were,  howevaiuS 
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eVerlooked,  or  disregarded,  in  the  panic  occasioned  by  the 
invasion  of  the  French ;  and  the  fatal  resolution  was  adopted 
of  applying  to  Ferdinand  of  Spain  for  his  assistance.     Ber- 
nardo Bernaudo,  secretary  to  the  king  of  Naples,  was  the 
ambassador   employed  on  this  occasion.     He  was  received 
with    great  attention.     The  Spanish   monarch  had  not  ob- 
served with  indifference  the  progress  of  the  French  arms  in 
Italy,  but  had  already  intimated  to  Charles,  that  he  should 
consider  his  attack  on  the  kingdom  of  Naples  as  an  act  of 
hostility  against  himself.     He  had  indeed  engaged,  by  a  so- 
lemn oath,  not  to  interfere  in  this  contest ;  but  on  examining 
the  purport  of  this  engagement,  it  was  discovered,  that  it  con- 
tained a  reservation  of  the  rights  of  the  church,  which  it  was 
contended  would  be  materially  affected  by  the  proceedings  of 
Charles  VIII. ;  and,  besides,  the  restriction  against  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Spanish  monarch  was  on  condition,  that  Charles 
was  rightfully  entitled  to  the  crown  of  Naples ;  a  proposition 
which  it  was  as  easy  to  deny  as  to  assert.     A  powerful  arma- 
ment was  therefore  provided,   the  command  of  which  was 
given  to  Gonsalvo  Fernandez,  a  native  of  Cordova,  of  the 
family  of  Aguilar,  a  commander  of  acknowledged  talents, 
courage,  and  experience ;  who  immediately  repaired  to  Sicily, 
to  be  in  readiness  to  act  as  circumstances  might  require ;  and, 
by  his   subsequent  victories,   converted   the    appellation  of 
"  The   Great  Captain,"   originally  used  by  his  countrymen 
merely  to  designate  his  authority,  into  a  title  which  has  ever 
since  been  attached  to  his  name,  as  expressive  of  his  superior 
abilities  and  virtues. 

Nor  was  the  progress  of  the  French  arms  regarded  without 
jealousy  and  dread  by  the  other  states  of  Italy ;  and  particu- 
larly by  the  person  who  had  been  the  first  and  most  active 
promoter  of  the  enterprise,  the  restless  Lodovico  Sforza. 
The  extraordinary  talents  of  this  misguided  politician,  like 
sharp  implements  in  the  hands  of  an  awkward  artificer,  not 
only  defeated  his  intended  purpose,  but  in  the  result  generally 
proved  injurious  to  himself.  Even  before  the  arrival  of 
Charles  at  Naples,  Lodovico  had  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  senate  of  Venice,  for  intercepting  and  cutting  him 
off  on  his  return  to  France ;  and  on  the  last  day  of  March, 
14&4«  a  league  was  concluded  at  Venice,  among  the  ItaUan 
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goyemment  of  his  newly-acq aired  doniinions,  Ferdinand  hud 
proceeded  from  the  island  of  Ischia  to  Sicily,  to  consult  with 
his  father,  Alfonso,  on  the  most  likely  measures  for  restoring 
the  fortunes  of  the  family.  He  found  him  at  Messina,  in  a 
convent,  surrounded  by  monks,  passing  his  days  in  abstinence, 
and  his  nights  in  prayer.  The  result  of  their  deliberations 
was  such  as  appeared  likely  to  answer  the  immediate  purpose 
for  which  they  were  intended,  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  but,  in  dangerous  situations, 
there  is  nothing  so  much  to  be  apprehended  as  the  recurring 
to  expedients  which  are  worse  than  the  existing  evil ;  and  a 
sftrious  consideration  would  have  shewn  them,  that  of  all  the 
means  of  assistance,  the  support  and  interference  of  Ferdinand 
of  Spain  was  the  most  to  be  deprecated.  The  motives  by 
which  they  were  induced  to  have  recourse  to  his  protection, 
are  not  indeed  difficult  to  be  discovered.  Ferdinand  was 
already  possessed  of  the  island  of  Sicily  ;*22  and  the  vicinity 
of  so  powerful  a  neighbour  as  the  French  monarch,  who  was 
avowedly  meditating  fresh  conquests,  could  not  fail  to  excite 
in  his  mind  apprehensions  for  its  ultimate  safety;  whilst  the 
near  relationship  that  subsisted  between  him  and  the  royal 
house  of  Naples,  might  be  supposed  to  induce  him  to  take  a 
personal  interest  in  their  misfortunes.  But  whilst  the  abdi- 
cated and  exiled  monarchs  were  thus  flattering  themselves 
with  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  his  support,  they 
ought  also  to  have  considered,  that  this  ambitious  and  politic 
prince  was  the  unquestionable  legitimate  heir  of  Alfonso  I., 
king  of  Aragon,  Sicily,  and  Naples  ;  and  that  he  might  natu- 
rally regard  as  a  derogation  of  his  hereditary  rights,  the  be- 
quest of  the  crown  of  Naples  by  Alfonso,  to  his  illegitimate 
son,  Ferdinand  I.,  the  grandfather  of  its  last  possessor.  It  is 
true  he  had  not  only  long  acquiesced  in  this  separation  of  the 
dominions  of  his  house,  but  had  married  his  sister  to  his 
cousin,  Ferdinand  I.  But  as  the  fortunes  of  the  Neapolitan 
branch  declined,  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  Spanish 
house  had  increased;  and  it  might,  therefore,  justly  have 
been  suspected,  that  its  representative  might  now  assert  his 
claims,  which  had  been  suffered  to  remain  so  long  dormant, 
not  perhaps  from  his  moderation,  but  from  his  inability  to 
enforce    them.     These   obvious    su^jgestions  were,  however, 
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the  arrivn]  of  a  Dew  sovereign  was  not  of  long  continuance. 
Notwithstanding  the  privileges  and  eiemptions  granted  by- 
Charles  to  particular  eities,  which  hod  been  the  first  to  acknow- 
ledge hia  authority,  the  people  aoon  perceived  their  error,  in 
exchanging  the  well-regulated,  though  severe  government  of 
the  house  of  Aragon,  for  the  licentious  misrule  of  the  French. 
The  great  barona  of  the  realm,  inatead  of  receiving  those 
favours  which  they  expected  as  the  reward  of  their  ready 
Bubmission,  were  deprived  of  their  offices  and  their  domainB, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  instances,  were 
conferred  by  Charles,  with  indiscriminate  liberality,  upon  hia 
ablest  generals,  and  his  moat  worthless  dependants.'^  The 
French  soldiery,  dispersed  through  difl'erent  parts  of  the 
country,  were  restrained  by  no  considerationa  of  either 
humanity,  honour,  or  decency;  and  the  Italian  writers  have 
complained,  that  even  the  sanctuaries  of  religious  chastity 
were  not  always  a  sufficient  protection  against  their  brutal 
violence.*  Under  these  circumafanees  it  can  occasion  no 
surprise,  that  the  Neapolitans  should  have  conceived  a  speedy 
aversion  to  their  new  governors ;  and  Guicciardini  might 
with  safety  Lave  rested  their  dissatisfaction  on  the  general 
principles  of  human  nature,  without  seeking  for  it  in  the 
levity  and  instability  of  the  people.'* 

No  sooner  did  Charles  receive  information  of  the  formid- 
able league,  so  unexpectedly  formed  between  the  princes  of 
Italy  and  the  other  European  states,  than  he  instantly  became 
sensible  of  the  dangers  of  his  situation,  and  was  no  less  im- 
patient to  quit  hia  newly- acquired  dominions,  and  return  to 
France,  than  he  had  lately  been  to  possess  himself  of  the 
crown  of  Naples.  He  now  perceived  that  the  treaties, 
which  he  had  with  so  much  precaution,  and  by  ao  many  sacri- 
ficea,  concluded  with  European  sovereigns,  had  served  no 
other  purpose  than  to  lead  him  into  a  snare,  from  which  he 
conld  not  expect  to  extricate  himself  without  great  difficulty. 
The  desertion  of  Lodovico  Sfi)rza  convinced  him  that  no  re- 
liance was  to  be  placed  upon  his  Italian  allies,  and  that  hia 
only  hopes  of  safety  must  rest  on  the  courage  of  his  army,  ic 
ibreing  his  ivay  through  f)"  hostile  states  of  Italy.     Critical 
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s  hi«  situation  mi^ht  be,  he  was  an^illiog  to  qnU  9 
tbe  city  of  Naples  without  tLe  ceremony  of  a,  coronation 
With  mis  view  he  despatched  an  envoy  to  the  pope,  to  en- 
deavour, by  the  asanrance  of  his  protection  and  favour,  to 
detach  him  from  bis  new  ailiea,  and  induce  him  to  grant  the 
bull  of  inTestitiire.  But  Alexander,  who  had  refused  to 
assent  tn  hia  request,  when  lie  occupied  Home  at  the  head  of 
a  victorious  army,  was  not  Hkely,  after  the  aJliancps  which 
he  had  lately  formed,  to  comply  with  his  wishes.'^  This 
disappointment  did  not,  however,  deter  Charles  from  display- 
ing to  the  Neapolitans,  before  his  departure,  a  splendid 
pageant.  On  the  twelfth  day  of  May,  the  princes  and  chief 
nobility,  both  of  France  and  Naples,  and  tlie  great  barons 
from  other  parts  of  Italy,  assembled  at  Poggio  Iniperiale, 
and  accompanied  the  king  in  a  solemn  procession  into  the 
city  (if  Naples,  where  be  made  bis  public  entry,  ae  king  of 
France,  Sicily,  and  Jerusalem.  He  was  clad  in  an  imperial 
mantle ;  the  crown  on  his  bead ;  in  his  right  hand  lie  held 
the  ball  of  gold,  the  proud  symbol  of  universal  empire ;  in  his 
left  the  sceptre.  The  canopy  was  supported  by  some  of  the 
first  nobility  of  Naples.  Gilbert  de  Bourbon,  duke  de  Mom- 
pensier,  appeared  as  iieuleaant-general,  and  viceroy  of  the 
kingdom.  Among  those  who  were  habited  in  royal  mantlea, 
aa  related  to  the  king,  were  Philip  de  Bresse,  afterwardi 
duke  of  Savoy,  Monsieur  de  Fois,  Monsieur  de  Luxemburg, 
and  Monsieur  de  Vendosme.  As  he  entered  the  city,  he  was 
met  by  great  numbers  of  the  nobility  and  chief  inhabitants, 
with  their  wires,  who  presented  to  him  their  children,  from 
the  age  of  eight  to  sixteen,  requesting  that  be  would  grant  ' 
them  the  honour  of  knighthood,  with  which  he  readily  coni'.l 
plied.  Jean  Daunay  peformed  on  this  occasion  the  office  c 
champion ;  he  was  dressed  in  complete  armour,  . 
mounted  on  a  horse  richly  caparisoned.  If  we  may  belief 
De  la  Vigne,  the  citizens  of  Naples  confessed  they  liad  nev 
before  beheld  so  accomplished  a  cavalier.  Proceeding  to  t 
'athedral,  the  king  approached  the  great  altar,  where  he  pfo 
raised,  under  the  sanction  of  a  solemn  oath,  to  maintain  ttj 
rights  of  hia  new  subjects,  and  was  gratified  by  the  tempera 
assurances  of  their  loyalty  snd  allegiance.  On  this  occaaiot 
the  celebrated  Pontano  is  said  to  iiave  addressed  the  kim 
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tbe  arrival  uf  a  new  soTereign  was  not  of  lotig  continnnnce. 
Kotwi  til  Stan  diDg  the  privileges  and  exemptions  granted  hy 
Charles  to  particular  cities,  which  had  been  the  first  to  acknow- 
ledge hie  authority,  the  people  fioon  perceived  their  error,  in 
exchanging  the  well-regulated,  though  severe  government  of 
the  house  of  Aragon,  for  the  licentioua  miarnle  of  the  French. 
The  great  barona  of  the  realm,  instead  of  receiving  those 
favours  which  they  expected  as  the  reward  of  their  ready 
submisaion,  were  deprived  of  their  offices  and  their  domaine, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  inafances,  were 
conferred  by  Charles,  with  indiscriminate  liberality,  upon  his 
ablest  generals,  and  his  most  worthleaa  dependants. I2»  The 
French  soldiery,  dispersed  through  different  parts  of  the 
country,  were  restrained  by  no  considerations  of  either 
humanity,  honour,  or  decency ;  and  the  Italian  writers  have 
complained,  that  even  the  aanctuaries  of  religious  chastity 
were  not  always  a  sufficient  protection  against  their  brutal 
violence."  Under  theee  circumstances  it  can  occasion  no 
surprise,  that  the  Neapolitaus  should  have  conceived  a  speedy 
aversion  to  their  new  governors ;  and  Guicciardini  might 
with  safety  have  rested  their  dissatisfaction  on  the  general 
principles  of  human  nature,  without  seeking  for  it  in  the 
levity  and  instability  of  tie  people. i* 

Ko  sooner  did  Charlea  receive  information  of  the  formid- 
able league,  so  nuexpectedly  fonned  between  the  princes  of 
Italy  and  the  other  European  states,  than  he  instantly  became 
sensible  of  tlie  dangers  of  his  situation,  and  was  no  less  im- 
patient to  quit  his  newly- acquired  dominions,  and  return  to 
France,  than  he  had  lately  been  to  possess  himself  of  the 
crown  of  Naples.  He  now  perceived  that  the  treaties, 
which  he  had  with  so  much  precaution,  and  by  so  many  sacri- 
fices, concluded  with  European  sovereigns,  bad  served  no 
other  purpose  than  to  lead  him  into  a  snare,  from  which  he 
could  not  expect  to  extricate  himself  without  great  difficulty. 
The  desertion  of  Lodovico  Sfiirza  convinced  him  that  no  re- 
liance was  to  be  placed  upon  his  Italian  alliea,  and  that  his 
only  liopea  of  safety  must  rest  on  the  courage  of  his  army,  ip 
forcing  lua  way  through  t*  *  hostile  states  of  Italy.     Critical 
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states,  under  the  spectoos  pretext  of  tlie  defence  of  their 
dominions,  and   the  protection  of  Christendom  against  the 
Turks,  hut  in  fisict  to  oppose  the  French  monarch  on  his 
return  from  Naples.^^     This  combination,  which  was  called 
the  holj  league,  was  acceded  to,  not  onlj  bj  the  states  of 
Venice  and  of  Milan,  but  by  Alexander  YI.,  who  eagerly 
availed  himself  of  any  opportunity  that  might  protect  him 
against  the  dreaded  power  of  the   French.     The  emperor 
elect,  Maximilian,  and  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  were  also  parties 
to  the  conyention ;  and  those  ideas  of  a  balance  of  power,  by 
which  the  Italians  had  regulated  their  respective  governments, 
were  thus  extended  to  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps.*     But 
whilst  the  ostensible  views  of  this  powerful  combination  were 
industriously  laid  before  the  world,  it  was  secretly  proposed, 
that  they  should  unite  their  forces  in  divesting  Charles  YIII. 
of  the  conquest  which  he  had  so  easily  obtained.     To  this 
end  it  was  agreed  that  the  Spanish  monarch  should  assist 
his  relations  of  the  house  of  Aragon,  in  the  recovery  of  their 
dominions ;  that  the  Venetians  should  send  a  powerful  naval 
armament  to  occupy  the  ports  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples ; 
and  that  Lodovico  Sforza  should  oppose  the  arrival  of  further 
succours  to  the  French  through  the  states  of  Milan.     It  was 
also  stipulated,  that  considerable  sums  of  money  should  be 
advanced  to  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  to  enable 
them  to  carry  an  effective  war  into  the  provinces  of  France. 
To  the  completion  of  this  league,  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
stales  of  Italy  was  highly  desirable ;  but  the  duke  of  Ferrara, 
with  true  Italian  policy,  whilst  he  permitted  his  son  Alfonso 
to  join  the  allies  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  horse,  as  a  stipen- 
diary to  the  duke  of  Milan,  professed  his  determination  to 
adhere  to   his  former  engagements;    and  the   Florentines, 
well  aware  that,  in  case  of  hostilities,  they  would  be  the  first 
to  experience  the  resentment  of  the  French  monarch,  and 
not  less  jealous  of  the  power  of  the  Venetians  than  of  the 
success  of  the  French,  refused  to  become  parties  to  the  con- 
vention, t 
The  exultation  which  the  Neapolitans  had  expressed  on 

*  This  treaty  is  preserved  in  Liinigi  Codex   Italise  Diplomaticui, 
torn.  i.  p.  111. 
t  Otticciard.  Storia  d'ltal.  lib.  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  89. 


the  arrival  uf  a  new  sovereign  was  Dot  of  long  coDtinaance. 
Notwithstanding  the  privileges  and  exemptions  granted  by 
Charles  to  particalar  cities,  which  had  been  the  first  to  acknow' 
ledge  hia  authority,  the  people  Boon  perceived  their  error,  in 
eidianging  the  well-regulated,  thongh  severe  govemmeDt  of 
the  bouse  of  Aragon,  for  the  licentious  misrule  of  the  French. 
The  great  barona  of  the  realm,  instead  of  receiving  those 
favours  which  they  expected  as  the  reward  of  their  ready 
flubmisaion,  were  deprived  of  their  offices  and  their  domiuus, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  instances,  were 
conferred  by  Charles,  with  indiscriminate  liberality,  upon  his 
ablest  generals,  and  his  most  worthless  dependants.'**  The 
French  soldiery,  dispersed  through  different  parts  of  the 
country,  were  restrained  by  no  considerations  of  either 
hamanity,  honour,  or  decency ;  and  the  Italian  writers  have 
complained,  that  even  the  sanctuaries  of  religious  chastity 
were  not  always  a  sufficient  protection  against  their  brutal 
violence.*  Under  these  circumstauceB  it  can  occasion  no 
EUrprise,  that  the  Neapolitans  should  have  conceived  a  speedy 
aversion  to  their  new  governors;  and  Guicciardini  might 
with  safety  have  rested  their  dissatisfaction  on  the  genoral 
principles  of  human  nature,  witbnnt  seeking  for  it  iu  tjie 
levity  and  instability  of  the  people.'* 

No  sooner  did  Charles  receive  information  of  the  formid- 
able league,  so  unexpectedly  formed  between  the  princes  of 
Italy  and  the  other  European  states,  than  he  instantly  became 
sensible  of  the  dangers  of  hia  situation,  and  was  no  less  im- 
patient to  quit  his  newly- acquired  dominions,  and  return  to 
Fmnce,  than  he  had  lately  been  to  possess  himself  of  the 
crown  of  Naples.  He  now  perceived  that  the  treaties, 
which  he  had  with  so  much  precaution,  and  by  so  many  sacri- 
fices, concluded  with  European  sovereigns,  had  served  no 
other  purpose  than  to  lead  him  into  a  snare,  from  which  he 
could  not  expect  to  extricate  himself  without  great  dilficulty. 
The  desertion  of  Lodovico  Sfiirza  convinced  him  that  no  re- 
liance was  to  he  placed  npon  his  Italian  allies,  and  that  hia 
only  hopes  of  safety  must  rest  on  the  courage  of  his  army,  ir 
forcing  his  way  through  t*  >  hostile  states  of  Italy.     Critical 
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states,  nnder  the  spectoits  pretext  of  the  defence  of  their  1 
dominions,  and   the  protection  of  Christendom  against  the 
Turks,  but  in  fiict  to  oppose  the  French  monarch  on  his 
return  from  Naples.'^     This  combination,  which  was  called 
the  holy  league,  waa  acceded  to,  not  onlj  by  tho  atateB  of 
Venice  and  of  Milan,  but  by  Alexander  VI.,  who  eagerly 
av^led  himself  of  any  opportunity  that  might  protect  him 
against  the  dreaded  power  of  th?   French.     The  emperor 
elect,  Maximilian,  and  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  were  also  partiei 
to  the  conroution ;  and  those  ideas  of  a  balance  of  power,  hy    ' 
which  the  Italians  had  regulated  their  respective  govemmeots,  I 
were  thus  extended  to  the  couutrios  beyond  the  Alps.*     Bat  | 
whilst  the  ostensible  views  of  this  powerful  combination  were 
industriously  laid  before  the  world,  it  was  eecretly  proposed, 
that  they  should  unite  their  forces  in  divBHting  Charles  VIII. 
of  the  comjuest  which  he  Lad  so  easily  obtained.     To  this 
end  it  was  agreed  that  the  Spaniali  monarch  should  assist 
liis  relations  of  the  house  of  Aragon,  in  the  recovery  of  their 
dominions ;  that  the  Venetians  should  send  a  powerful  naval 
armameut  to  occupy  the  ports  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples; 
and  that  Lodovlco  Sforza  should  oppose  the  arrival  of  further 
succours  to  the  French  through  the  states  of  Milan.     It  was    j 
also  stipulated,  that  considerable  sums  of  money  should  be    { 
advanced  to  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  to  enable  \ 
them  to  carry  an  effective  war  into  the  provinces  of  France. 
To  the  completion  of  this  league,  the  concorrence  of  the  other 
stales  of  Italy  was  highly  desirable ;  but  the  duke  of  Fernwa, 
with  true  Italian  policy,  whilst  he  permitted  his  son  Alfonso 
to  join  the  allies  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  horse,  as  a  stipen- 
diary to  the  duke  of  Milan,  professed  his  determination  to 
adhere  to   his  former  engagements ;    and   the   Florentines, 
well  aware  that,  in  cjise  of  hostilities,  they  would  be  the  first 
to  experience  the  resentment  of  the  French  monarch,  and 
not  less  jealous  of  the  power  of  the  Venetians  than  of  the 
Huccess  of  the  French,  refused  to  become  parties  to  the  con- 
vention. + 
The  exultation  which  the  Neapolitans  had  expressed  on 
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the  arriTdl  of  a  new  sovereign  was  not  of  long  continuance. 
Notwithstanding  the  jiriTilegea  and  esemptiona  granted  by 
Clmrles  to  particnlar  cities,  which  had  been  the  first  to  acknow- 
lodge  his  authority,  the  people  soon  perceived  their  error,  in 
exchanging  the  well-regulated,  though  severe  government  of 
the  honse  of  Aragon,  for  the  licentious  misrule  of  the  Frencli. 
The  great  barons  of  the  realm,  instead  of  receiving  those 
favours  which  they  expected  as  the  reward  of  their  ready 
aabmiaaion,  were  deprived  of  their  offices  and  their  domains, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  inatances,  were 
conferred  by  Charles,  with  indiscriminate  liberality,  upon  his 
ablest  generals,  and  his  most  worthless  dependants.'^  The 
French  soldiery,  dispersed  through  different  parts  of  tho 
country,  were  restrained  by  no  considerations  of  either 
humanity,  honour,  or  decency ;  and  the  Italian  writers  have 
complained,  that  even  the  ssnctnaries  of  religious  chastity 
were  not  always  a  siifiicient  protection  against  their  brutal 
violence.*  Under  these  circumstances  it  can  occasion  no 
BDrprise,  that  the  Neapolitans  should  have  conceived  a  speedy 
aversion  to  their  new  governors ;  and  Ouicciardini  might 
with  safety  have  rested  their  dissatisfaction  on  the  general 
principles  of  human  nature,  without  seeking  for  it  in  the 
levity  and  instability  of  the  people.™ 

No  sooner  did  Charles  receive  information  of  the  formid- 
able league,  so  unexpectedly  formed  between  the  princes  of 
Italy  and  the  other  European  states,  than  he  instantly  became 
sensible  of  the  dangers  of  his  situation,  and  was  no  less  im- 
patient lo  quit  his  newly- acquired  dominions,  and  return  to 
France,  than  he  had  lately  been  to  possess  himself  of  the 
crown  of  Naples.  He  now  perceived  that  the  treaties, 
which  he  had  with  so  much  precaution,  and  by  so  many  sacri- 
fices, concluded  with  European  sovereigns,  had  served  no 
other  purpose  than  to  lead  him  into  a  snare,  from  which  he 
could  not  espect  to  extricate  himself  without  great  difficulty. 
The  desertion  of  Lodovico  Sfi>rza  convinced  him  that  no  re- 
liance was  to  be  placed  upou  his  Italian  allies,  and  that  his 
only  hopes  of  safety  must  rest  on  the  coumge  of  his  army,  ir 
fordng  his  way  through  tl*  •  hostile  states  of  Italy.     Critical 
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however,  as  his  situation  might  be,  he  was  un'^illing  to  quit 
the  city  of  Naples  without  the  ceremony  of  a  coronation 
With  this  view  he  despatched  an  envoy  to  the  pope,  to  en- 
deavour, by  the  assurance  of  his  protection  and  favour,  to 
detach  him  from  his  new  allies,  and  induce  him  to  grant  the 
bull  of  investiture.  But  Alexander,  who  had  refused  to 
assent  to  his  request,  when  he  occupied  Rome  at  the  head  of 
a  victorious  army,  was  not  likely,  after  the  alliances  which 
he  had  lately  formed,  to  comply  with  his  wishes.^*  This 
disappointment  did  not,  however,  deter  Charles  from  display- 
ing to  the  Neapolitans,  before  his  departure,  a  splendid 
pageant.  On  the  twelfth  day  of  May,  the  princes  and  chief 
nobility,  both  of  France  and  Naples,  and  the  great  barons 
from  other  parts  of  Italy,  assembled  at  Poggio  Imperiale, 
and  accompanied  the  king  in  a  solemn  procession  into  the 
city  of  Naples,  where  he  made  his  public  entry,  as  king  of 
France,  Sicily,  and  Jerusalem.  He  was  clad  in  an  imperial 
mantle ;  the  crown  on  his  head ;  in  his  right  hand  he  held 
the  ball  of  gold,  the  proud  symbol  of  universal  empire ;  in  his 
left  the  sceptre.  The  canopy  was  supported  by  some  of  the 
first  nobility  of  Naples.  Gilbert  de  Bourbon,  duke  de  Mom- 
pensier,  appeared  as  lieutenant-general,  and  viceroy  of  the 
kingdom.  Among  those  who  were  habited  in  royal  mantles, 
as  related  to  the  king,  were  Philip  de  Bresse,  afterwards 
duke  of  Savoy,  Monsieur  de  Foix,  Monsieur  de  Luxemburg, 
and  Monsieur  de  Vendosme.  As  he  entered  the  city,  he  was 
met  by  great  numbers  of  the  nobility  and  chief  inhabitants, 
with  their  wives,  who  presented  to  him  their  children,  from 
the  age  of  eight  to  sixteen,  requesting  that  he  would  grant 
them  the  honour  of  knighthood,  with  which  he  readily  com- 
plied. Jean  Daunay  peformed  on  this  occasion  the  office  of 
champion;  he  was  dressed  in  complete  armour,  and  was 
mounted  on  a  horse  richly  caparisoned.  If  we  may  believe 
De  la  Vigne,  the  citizens  of  Naples  confessed  they  had  never 
before  beheld  so  accomplished  a  cavalier.  Proceeding  to  the 
■•athedral,  the  king  approached  the  great  altar,  where  he  pro- 
mised, under  the  sanction  of  a  solemn  oath,  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  his  new  subjects,  and  was  gratified  by  the  temporary 
assurances  of  their  loyalty  and  allegiance.  On  this  occasion 
thet^ebrated  Pontano  is  said  to  have  addressed  the  king^ 
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na  the  orator  of  the  people  of  Naples;  and  the  tecoi'  of  Iiis 
liiscouraej  which  was  supposed  to  inculpate  the  unfortunate 
monarchs  of  the  house  of  Aragon,  hy  whom  he  had  heen 
uniformly  favoured  and  protected,  has  stained  his  character 
with  the  indeliblo  blot  of  ingratitude.  Aa  this  oration  has 
not  reached  the  present  times,  it  ia  not  easy  to  determine  how 
fiiF  the  accusation  against  him  is  well  fouuded  ;  hut  the  cir- 
cumstance, if  true,  is  itself  unfavoiirahle  to  the  fame  of  the 
Neapolitan  scholar,  and  it  may  readily  be  inferred,  that  if  he 
nndertook  an  office  bo  inconsisteiit  with  his  own  honour,  he 
would  not  display  mach  delicacy  in  its  execution,'*' 

But  although  Charles  did  not  think  proper  auy  longer  to 
bazard  his  own  person  in  the  defence  of  his  newly- acquired 
dominions,  he  judged  it  expedient  to  leave  a  pai't  of  his 
tioops,  under  the  command  of  his  most  able  gonerals,  in  pos- 
aession  of  the  capital,  and  of  the  fortresses  of  the  kingdom, 
with  assurances,  that  he  would  not  oidy  supply  them  with 
the  necessary  means  of  defence,  but  would  shortly  return 
into  Italy,  at  the  head  of  a  more  powerful  army.  Of  all  tlie 
measures  adopted  by  Charles  on  this  expedition,  and  which 
Gommines  uniformly  I'epresenta  as  a  series  of  errors  and 
absurdities,  this,  upon  which  he  makes  no  comment,  was  the 
most  imprudent,  and  proved  in  the  event  the  most  destruo- 
tive.  Had  lie  concentred  bis  strength  in  Naples,  and  endea- 
voured to  obtain  the  speediest  reinforcements,  either  by  the 
passes  of  the  Alps,  or  by  means  of  his  fleet,  it  would  have 
given  confidence  and  security  to  his  adherents,  and  enabled 
liim  to  defend  himself  against  the  meditated  attack ;  or,  had 
he  determined  to  relinqaish  his  conquests  as  untenable,  lie 
might  have  returned  at  the  head  of  hia  troops,  if  not  with 
honour,  at  least  with  safety  to  his  own  dominions;  but  by 
dividing  his  forces,  he  exposed  liis  own  person  to  the  danger 
of  an  attack  from  the  superior  numbers  of  his  enemies,  which 
had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him,  and  left  the  remainder  of  his 
troops  to  support  a  hopeless  and  destructive  contest  with  the 
arms  of  the  allies,  and  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Aragon. 
On  quitting  the  capital,  he  intrusted  the  commnnd  of  his 
forces  to  the  duke  de  Mompenater ;  who,  notwithstanding  his 
indolence,  or  his  levity,  had  served  his  master  rm  all  occa- 
sions with  courage  and  fidelity.     D'Aubigny,  who  had  been 
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recompensed  for  his  labours  with  the  states  of  Acri  and  SqnS« 
lazzo,  and  the  title  of  grand  constable  of  Naples,  was  appointed 
to  the  chief  command  in  Calabria.  The  strongholds  of  the 
kingdom  were  intrusted  by  Charles  to  his  most  experienced 
commanders.  Of  the  Italian  nobility,  the  family  of  Colonna 
availed  themselves  the  most  effectually  of  his  bounty,  and 
were  appointed  to  the  chief  offices  of  the  state ;  and  it  was 
supposed  to  be  at  their  request,  that  Charles  retained  as 
prisoners  the  count  of  Pitigliano  and  Virginio  Orsino,  the 
chiefs  of  the  rival  family  of  that  name,  who  had  been  arrested 
whilst  under  the  sanction  of  a  safe  conduct  from  the  king. 
These  favours  did  not,  however,  secure  the  fidelity  of  his 
Roman  allies,  who  had  already  entered  into  a  secret  cor- 
respondence with  his  enemies,  and  on  his  departure  were  the 
first  to  oppose  his  authority;  not  perhaps,  as  Commines 
asserts,  without  cause,  but  because  they  were  aware  that  the 
king,  by  the  imprudent  division  of  his  forces,  had  depriv«ed 
that  authority  of  its  necessary  support.  * 

On  the  twentieth  day  of  May,  1495,  Charles  quitted 
Naples,  and  proceeded  directly  towards  Rome.  He  wae 
accompanied  by  Gian-Giacopo  Trivulzio,  at  the  head  of  one 
hundred  lances,  three  hundred  Swiss  infantry,  one  thousand 
French,  and  an  equal  number  of  Gascons.  Commines  esti- 
mates his  force  at  nine  thousand  men ;  all  of  whom,  as  he 
informs  us,  were  young,  and  in  high  spirits,  fully  persuaded 
that  they  should  meet  with  no  opponents  able  to  take  the 
field  against  them.  Alexander  YI.  was  too  sensible  of  the 
offences  which  he  had  committed,  in  joining  the  alliance,  and 
refusing  the  bull  of  investiture,  to  trust  for  his  safety  to  the 
assurances  of  the  king ;  and  being  apprised  of  his  approach, 
quitted  the  city  two  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  French, 
and  fled  to  Orvieto,  leaving  the  cardinal  S.  Anastasio,  as  his 
legate,  to  receive  the  French  monarch  with  due  honour.  The 
rest  of  the  college  of  cardinals  accompanied  the  pope ;  who 
was  also  escorted  by  two  hundred  men  at  arms,  one  thou- 
sand light  horse,  and  three  thousand  infantry,  t  Charles, 
after  paying  his  devotions  at  the  great  altar  of  St.  Peter's, 
■peedily  quitted  the  city  without  offering  any  violence  to  the 
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inhabitanta,  and  direuted  his  course  towards  Viterbo ;  in  con- 
seQuence  of  whicb  tlie  pope  left  Orvieto,  and  passed  on  to 
Perugia,  wheoce  it  was  hia  intention,  if  the  king  approached, 
to  retire  to  Ancona,  and  take  fihipjiiiig  for  some  otiier  part 
of  Itu]y. 

CLarles  arrived  at  Viterbo  on  the  fifth  day  of  June,  and 
remained  there  until  the  eighth  day  of  the  same  month,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  body  of  S.  Rosa,  which  the  priests  shewed  him  in  re^ 
fleah  and  blood,  assuring  him  she  was  only  in  a  trance.  He 
here  receited  intelligence  that  hia  advanced  guard  had  met 
with  some  resistance  at  Tuscanella,  a  fortified  town  belonging 
to  the  pope,  in  consequence  of  which  they  had  taken  the 
pla.oe  by  storm,  and  plnndered  it,  with  the  slaugbter  of  about 
six  hundred  of  the  inhabitants ;  an  event  which  is  said  to 
have  given  him  great  dissatisfaction ;  as  he  was  defiirous  of 
pHAsing  through  the  territories  of  the  church  in  as  pacific  a 
manner  as  possible. 

Od  the  approach  of  the  king  towards  Siena,  he  was  met  by 
a  deputation  of  the  chief  inhabitants,  who  conducted  him  into 
the  city;  where  he  was  received  with  great  honour,  and  re- 
mained for  several  days,  attracted  by  the  charms  of  female 
beauty,  and  gratified  by  the  sumptuous  banquets  prepared  for 
him.  He  had  here  an  interview  with  his  ambassador,  Philip 
de  Comraines,  then  just  arrived  from  Venice,  whom  he  ques- 
tioned with  apparent  jocularity,  but,  perhaps,  not  without 
real  anxiety,  as  to  the  preparations  made  for  opposing  hia 
return.*  The  answer  of  Coramines  was  not  calculated  to 
allay  his  apprehensions.  He  assured  the  king  that  he  bad 
been  informed  by  the  senate,  that  the  united  anny  of  the 
Venetians  and  the  duke  of  Jlilan  would  amount  to  forty 
thousand  men;  but  that  they  were  intended  to  act  only  uu 
the  defensive,  and  would  not  j>aBS  the  river  Oglio,  unless  the 
king  should  attack  the  states  of  Milan.  Comminea  availed 
himself  of  this  opportunity  to  entreat  the  king  to  hasten  his 
departure,  before  his  enemies  could  have  assembled  their 
forces,  or  received  succours  from  the  emperor  elect,  who  waa 
reported  to  be  raising  considerable  levies ;  but  Charles  suf- 
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fered  himself  to  be  detnined  by  a  negotiation  with 
ties  of  Fiorence,  who  met  him  at  Siena,  and  solicited, 
the  utmost  eagerness,  the  restoration  of  Pisa ;  offering  not 
only  to  pay  the  contribution  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  but  to 
adrance  him  seventy  thousand  ducats  as  a  loan,  and  to 
despatch  their  eondoltitiro,  Francesco  Secco,  with  three  hun- 
dred men  at  anns,  and  two  thonsand  infantry,  to  attend  him, 
untU  his  arrival  at  Asti.  The  more  prudent  part  of  his  fol- 
lowers earnestly  advised  the  king  to  accede  to  so  advanta- 
geous a  pToposoI ;  but  the  prince  de  Ligny,  a  young  man,  his 
cousin  and  favourite,  having  observed,  that  it  would  be  iki 
pity  to  deliver  up  the  people  of  Pisa  into  the  power  of  theill 
tyrants,  Charles,  acting  under  the  impulse  of  his  feelings, 
and  disregarding  at  once  his  interest  and  bis  oath,  rejected 
the  offer.*  In  like  opposition  to  the  advice  of  his  moat 
judiuiouB  counsellors,  but  at  the  request  of  some  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Siena,  he  appointed  the  prince  de  Ligny  governor 
of  that  place,  who  deputed  his  authority  to  Monsieur  da 
Villeneuve  as  bis  lieutenant,  with  whom  the  king  left  an 
escort  of  three  hundred  men ;  thereby  diminishing  bis  forae> 
at  this  critical  juncture,  without  the  possibility  of  deriving^ 
from  it  the  slightest  advantage.  In  fact,  the  governor  and  his 
attendants  were  expelled  the  city  in  less  than  a  month  from 
his  departure. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  Charles  to  hav9 
proceeded  from  Siena  to  Florence,  for  which  purpose  he  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Gampana,  a  small  town  at  no  great  distance 
from  that  oity;t  but  on  his  arrival  there,  he  found  that, 
although  the  Florentines  had  made  preparations  to  receive 
him  with  due  honour,  they  had  collected  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  troops,  and  had  filled  the  city  with  armed  men.  These 
precautions  were  perhaps  not  so  much  to  be  attributed  to 
their  apprehensions  from  the  king,  as  to  their  dread  of  the 
restoration  of  the  authority  of  the  Medici.  Tliey  were 
already  apprised  that  Piero  hiid  attached  himself  to  the  cause 
ot'  the  French,  and  that  he  was  then  actually  in  the  camp 
and  they  justly  feared,  that  if  he  were  a^lmitted 
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walls,  he  miglit  avail  hiniBelf  of  their  aaaiatanne  to  regain  tiia 
former  ascendency.  Unwilling  to  engage  in  a  contest, 
Charles  changed  his  intentions,  and  directed  hh  course 
towurde  Pisa.  In  his  route,  he  paaaed  through  the  town  of 
Poggibonia,  where  lie  hud  an  interview  with  the  monk 
Savonaiola,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Plorentices,  for  the 
exprea*"  purpose  of  prevailing  upon  Ikim  to  deliver  up  to  them 
the  city  of  Pisa,  .inJ  the  other  fortified  places  of  Tuscany, 
which  had  been  conditionally  tutriuted  tii  him.  The  persua- 
Btona  of  Savonarola  were  acaompanied  by  threats  und  denun- 
ciations, that  if  the  king  violated  the  oath  which  he  had 
sworn,  with  his  hand  on  the  Evangelisl^  and  iu  the  sight  of 
God,  he  would  incur  the  wrath  of  heaven,  and  meet  with  a 
mc^rited  puniahment ;  but  these  representationa,  although 
urged  by  the  fanatic  with  his  usual  vehemence,  seera  to  have 
been  little  regarded  by  Charles  ;  who  at  some  times  cnder- 
took  to  restore  the  places,  and  at  others  alleged,  that  prior  to 
his  oath,  he  had  promised  the  citizens  of  Pisa  to  maintain 
their  liberty;  thus  availing  himself  of  tlie  iuconaistent  en- 
gagements made  with  each  of  the  contending  parties  lu 
frustrate  the  requisitions  of  both. 

On  the  arrival  of  Charles  at  Pisa,  the  eame  solicitations 
and  entreaties,  with  which  he  had  been  assailed  in  his  route 
towards  Naples,  were  agtun  renewed  with  additional  im- 
portunity, and  no  measures  werts  omitted  wliioh  might  in- 
duce him  to  take  the  inhabitants  under  his  protei^tion,  anu 
enable  them  to  throw  off  the  hateful  yoke  of  the  Florentines. 
Ii.  fiu;t,  the  spirit  of  political  independence  voB  never  more 
strongly  evinced  by  any  people  than  by  the  iubabitaute  of 
this  plar« ;  who  already  began  to  manifest  that  inflexible 
dispoaition,  which  supported  them  through  the  long  and 
severe  trial  which  they  were  destined  to  undergo.  The 
streets  of  the  city  were  lined  witli  escutcheons  and  bannerets 
of  the  arms  of  France  i  the  principal  citizens,  with  all  their 
attendants,  were  ready  to  receive  the  king ;  and  the  children, 
dressed  in  white  satin,  embroidered  with  the  fieuri  <S6  l'y», 
saluted  him  with  the  exclaniatioua  of  '^  Vive  le  Koi — Vive  la 
France!"  As  be  proceeded  towards  the  bridge,  an  em- 
blematical exhibition  was  prepared,  on  a  Bcafibld  decorated 
vfith  rich  tapestry,  which  repreaentLd  a  figure,  mounted  on 
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horseback,  completely  armed,  so  as  to  resemble  a  king  of 
France.  His  mantle  was  strewed  with  lilies,  and  in  his  hand 
he  held  a  naked  sword,  the  point  turned  towards  Naples. 
Under  the  feet  of  hid  horse  were  the  figures  of  a  lion  and  of 
a  large  serpent,  intended  to  represent  the  states  of  Florence 
and  of  Milan.  On  the  following  day,  the  king  was  formally 
requested,  by  a  large  body  of  the  inhabitants,  to  take  the 
city  under  his  protection ;  but  his  answer  was,  as  usual, 
equivocal  and  unsatisfactory.  Those  assurances,  which  the 
citizens  could  not  obtain,  were  next  solicited  by  their  wives 
and  daughters,  who,  clothing  themselves  in  mourning,  pro- 
ceeded, bare-footed,  through  the  streets,  towards  the  apart- 
ments of  the  king;  and,  being  admitted  to  his  presence, 
supplicated,  with  loud  cries  and  exclamations,  his  compassion 
on  their  husbands,  fathers,  and  children,  entreating  him  to 
protect  them  against  their  oppressors.*  In  his  reply,  Charles 
assured  them  of  his  affection  for  the  inhabitants  of  Pisa,  and 
promised  so  to  arrange  matters,  that  they  should  have  reason 
to  be  perfectly  satisfied.  The  method  which  he  took  for  this 
purpose  was  to  garrison  the  citadel  with  French  soldiers,  the 
command  of  whom  he  intrusted  to  D'Entraghes,  one  of  the 
most  profiigate  of  his  followers;  who,  without  regarding 
either  the  honour  of  his  sovereign,  or  the  wishes  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, availed  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  of  converting 
his  trust  to  the  purposes  of  his  own  emolument. 

After  remaining  six  or  seven  days  at  Pisa,  Charles  pro- 
ceeded through  Lucca  and  Pietra  Santa,  to  Sarzana.  On  his 
arrival  there,  he  received  information  that  the  Genoese  had 
shewn  a  disposition  to  free  themselves  from  the  dominion  of 
the  duke  of  Milan,  whereupon  he  despatched  the  duke  de 
Bresse^  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  men-at-arms,  and  five 
hundred  infantry,  to  encourage  the  attempt ;  which  was  also 
to  be  supported  by  the  French  fleet.  The  Genoese,  however, 
retained  their  fidelity;  the  fleet  was  wholly  defeated  and 
captured  at  Bapallo ;  and  the  duke  de  Bresse  with  difficulty 
effected  a  junction  with  the  king  at  Ast.,  when  it  was  too  late 
to  render  him  any  service.  In  the  mean  time,  the  duke  of 
Orleans  had  not  only  secured  the  town  of  Asti,  through  which 

•  Vergier  d'Honneur. 
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Charles  was  necessarily  to  pass,  hut  having  also  captured  the 
city  of  Novara,  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Milan,  had  hegun  to 
get  up  his  hereditary  pretensions,  as  a  descendant  of  the 
Visfionti,  to  the  dominion  of  that  dochy. 

The  advanced  guard  of  the  French  army  was  led  by  the 
marshal  de  Gies,  who  was  accompanied  by  Gian-Giacopo 
TriTUkio.  In  approaching  the  fortified  town  of  Pontremoli, 
adyantageoiialy  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and 
which  was  garrisoned  with  three  or  four  hundred  soldiers, 
some  resistance  was  expected  ;  but,  on  the  approach  of  the 
French,  the  place  was  aurreudered  without  the  necessity  of  an 
attack.  On  the  troops  being  admitted  within  the  town,  a 
quarrel,  however,  arose  between  some  of  the  inhabitajita  and 
a  party  of  German  soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  French,  in 
which  about  forty  of  the  latter  lost  their  lives ;  a  circumstance 
which  so  exasperated  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  that  they 
not  only  attacked  and  massacred  the  inliabit^nts,  hut  set  fira 
to  the  place.  By  this  act  of  barbarity  they  consumed  a  con- 
aiderable  quantity  of  provisions,  of  which  the  French  army 
then  stood  in  the  greatest  need.  This  outrage,  which  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  the  marshal  de  Giea  to  prevent,  was  highly 
resented  by  the  king  ;  not  only  on  account  of  the  loss  of  the 
necessary  supplies,  at  a  time  when  his  troops  were  almost 
perishing  for  want,  but  of  the  disgrace  which  it  attached  to 
his  arms  ;  and  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  a  most  essen- 
tial service,  which  the  German  auxiliaries  soon  afterwai'Ia 
rendered  to  him,  that  they  were  restored  to  hie  favour. 

Having  quitted  Sariana,  Charles  now  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines,  near  the  town  of  Villa  Franca;  having  con- 
sumed nearly  six  weeks  in  his  march  from  Naples,  at  a  time 
when  his  safety  chiefly  depenrled  upon  his  passing  the  mcun- 
taina  before  his  enemies  Iiad  assembled  a  sufficient  force  to 
oppose  his  progress.  The  same  good  fortune  which  had  at- 
tended him  on  his  descent  to  Naples  seemed,  however,  to 
accompany  him  on  his  return,  and  frequently  reminded  his 
annalist,  Commines,  of  an  interview  which  he  had  at  Florence 
with  Savonarola,  in  wliuse  predictions  he  appears  to  have 
placed  great  confidence,  and  who  assured  him,  "  That  God 
would  conduct  the  king  in  safety,  without  tlie  loss  of  his 
honour;  but  that,  as  a  punishment  for  his  neglecting  the  n- 
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formation  of  the  church,  and  indulging  his  "wldiera  i 
licentiuQsness,  he  muat  feel  a  etroke  of  tlie  ecourge.' 
ascending  the  monntaiiis,  tlie  army  deviated  from  its  fonuec 
track,  and  inclined  to  the  right,  tonards  Pornm,  \rhere  they 
met  with  Gteep  acclivities,  which  rendered  the  convevance  of 
their  artillery,  of  which  they  had  nhout  forty  heavy  pieces,  a 
labour  of  extreme  difficnlty.  On  this  occaaion  the  Oermiin 
auxiliaries  offered  their  services  to  the  king,  to  transport  the 
cimnon  hy  tlioir  own  labour,  provided  he  woul<l  restore  thein 
Ui  hie  favour.  Yoking  themselves  in  couples,  like  beasts  of 
hurthen,  one  or  two  hundred  to  a  piece  of  artillery,  and  aided 
hy  suoh  boraea  as  eould  he  spared,  thoy  at  length  reached  the 
summit  of  tl>e  mouutaina ;  but  the  danger  and  diffiaolty  of 
descending  were  not  leas  than  those  which  they  had  expe- 
rienced in  the  ascent,  on  acconnt  of  the  frequent  precipicos 
which  they  were  obliged  to  pnsaj  and  which  induced  aeveiid 
of  the  officers  to  advise  the  king  to  deatroy  his  artillery,  itt 
order  to  expedite  hia  progress;  hut  to  this  he  would  by  no 
tieans  consent.  It  is  however  certain,  that  without  the  .liil 
f  the  Gormans,  the  difficulties  of  conveying  the  artillery  over 
tgged  and  tracklesa  wilds  would  have  been  wholly 
insunnountabl& 

Cliarlea  hud  now  paased  the  summit  of  those  hills  which 
fcrm  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Apennines,  and  wna 
ninding  his  array  through  the  steep  and  narrow  defiles  of  the 
mountains ;  when,  as  the  plains  of  Lomhardy  opened  upon 
his  sight,  he  ])erceived,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles,  the 
tcnta  and  pavilions  of  a  numerous  nrniy,  aasembled  by  the 
allies  to  oppose  his  progress.  Of  this  army,  the  chief  com- 
mand waa  intrusted  to  Francesco  Gonzaga,  martjuis  of  Man- 
tua, who  waa  assisted  hy  his  uncle  Ridolfo,  a  soldier  of  ac- 
knowledged honour  and  great  experience.  Under  themarqnia, 
several  of  the  most  celebrated  generals  in  Italy  led  the  differ- 
ent hodiea  of  which  the  allied  army  was  comjioBod.  The 
number  is  varionsly  stated  by  contemporary  authors. 
may  credit  the  Italian  writers,  the  amount  scarcely  exceeded 
that  iif  the  French  ;  but  Comminea  estimated  them  at  the  least 
it  thirty-five  thouaand  men. 

*  Uommia«,  Uv.  viii.  chap.  li.  p.  220, 
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Tlie  allied  anay  had  already  occupied  s 
banks  of  tlie  river  Taiv,  one  of  the  numerous  streams  of  the 
Apennines,  which  discharge  themseWes  into  the  Po,  between 
Parma  and  Piaceaza.*  At  the  distance  of  about  three  miles 
from  the  Italian  camp,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  French  took 
possession  of  the  small  tonn  of  Fornova.  From  this  place 
the  marshal  de  Giea  despatched  a  meaeeoger  to  the  allied 
army,  requesting  that  the  king  might  be  allowed  to  pass  witb- 
ont  interruption  to  hia  own  dominions,  and  might  be  aupplied 
with  provisions,  for  which  he  was  willing  to  pay.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  rn^n  body  of  the  French  army,  which  encamped 
OD  the  banks  of  the  river,  between  that  of  the  allies  and  the 
town  of  Foniova,  these  demands  were  repeated ;  and  Com- 
minea,  who  was  peraonally  acquainted  with  the  Venetian  com- 
misBariea,  was  directed  to  forward  the  negotiation.  Corn- 
mines,  whilst  bo  undertook  the  commission,  told  the  king,  with 
great  sincerity,  tbat  he  had  little  hopes  of  enccoss,  as  he  had 
never  known  tiFo  such  large  armies,  so  near  lo  each  other, 
quit  the  field  witbout  a  trial  of  their  strength.  Kor  was  ha 
mistaken  ia  this  conjecture ;  for  the  commissaries,  after  con- 
sulting the  chief  officers,  returned  for  answer,  that  they  could 
not  consent  to  any  pacification,  unless  the  king  would  Grst 
lay  down  his  arms,  and  consent  to  restore  to  the  duke  of 
Milan  the  city  of  Novara,  and  to  the  pope  the  different 
places  in  the  papal  territories  which  bad  been  occupied  by  his 

A,  conlest  was  now  unavoidable,  and  both  parties  prepared 
for  it  with  great  devotional  ceremony,  and  repeated  exhor- 
tations to  the  soldiery,  A  party  of  the  ttradioUt,  or  hussajs, 
in  the  service  of  the  Venetians,  had  approached  towards  the 
French  camp,  and  falling  in  with  a  small  detached  body,  had 
killed  several  of  tliem,  and  dispersed  the  rest,  carrying  off  the 
beads  of  the  slain  in  triumph  to  the  Italian  camp.  The  ap" 
proaob  of  evening,  however,  prevented  the  general  engage- 
ment till  the  following  day ;  hut  a  dreadful  sl^rm  of  thunder, 
attended  by  a  copious  fall  of  mJn  in  the  night,  seemed  to  the 
superstitions  multitude  to  announce  some  important  event, 
and  struck  both  armies  with  terror.     "  On  Monday,  the  sixth 

*  ComaMBDO,  in  line  of  hia  sonnets,  fnninenitfiB  twenty  of  these  lii- 
bntu7  riTert,  and  he  might  have  rei^orded  be  miuy  more. 
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day  of  July,"  saja  Commines,  with  a  Bimplicity  almost 
croua,  "  the  gallant  kiog  Charles,  in  complete  annour,  nun 
hiE  horae  'Savoy,'  which  was  presented  to  him  by  the  duks 
of  Savoy ;  he  was  the  finest  horae  I  ever  saw  ;  his  colour  wai 
black,  he  had  only  one  eye,  was  of  a  middle  size,  but  well  pro- 
portioned to  Ilia  rider,  who  aeemed  on  thia  occasioa  to  be  quite 
a.  difierent  being  from  that  for  which  nature  had  inteaded  him, 
both  in  person  and  conntenaace ;  for  he  always  appeared,  and 
is  still,  timid  in  liis  speech,  having  been  cdacated  among  tow 
and  effeminate  people ;  but  on  thia  occasion,  bis  horse  gave 
dignity  to  his  appearance  ;  hia  countenance  was  limi,  his  com- 
plexion luddy,  and  bis  enpreasiona  bold  and  judicious ;  inso- 
much that  they  reminded  me  of  the  promiae  of  Savonnrola, 
that  God  would  lead  bim  by  tbe  hand,  and  that  hia  honour 
would  atilt  be  preserved  to  bim."* 

The  advanced  guard  of  tbe  French  army  waa  firat  directed 
■'    "  '"  '  ich  waa  effected 
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r  with  the  artillery,  whici 
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3  of  burthen.  Next  came  the  "  battle,"  or  cavalry,  in 
the  midat  of  which  was  the  king,  accompanied  by  the  dnke  de 
la  Tremouille.  Tbe  rear  of  tbe  army,  with  tlie  boggnge,  waa 
brought  up  by  the  count  de  Foix.  As  tlie  French  army  be- 
gan to  pass  the  river,  the  Italians  were  in  motion.  The  mar- 
quis of  Mantua,  following  close  upon  the  French,  attacked 
their  rear  with  great  impetuosity ;  whilst  the  other  oom- 
inanders  of  the  allied  army,  passing  tbe  river  in  different  direc- 
tions, assailed  the  French  troops  on  every  aide.  Tbe  marshal 
de  Gies,  with  the  advanded  guard,  maintained  tlie  strictest 
discipline,  and  proceeded  with  little  annoyance ;  but  the  king, 
being  compelled  to  turn  his  front,  to  resist  the  powerful  attack 
of  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  found  himself  suddenly  in  the 
midst  of  the  conflict,  and  was  frequently  in  imminent  danger  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  bis  enemies ;  hia  relution,  the  bastard 
of  Bourbon,  having  been  made  a  prisoner  within  twenty  pacn 
of  liim.  In  the  confusion  that  ensued,  the  commanders  loBt 
their  authority-  Gonzaga,  rushing  furiously  among  the 
enemy,  fought  hia  way  into  the  midst  of  them ;  and  after  ■ 
«onsidera.hte  slaughter,  returned  in  safety  to  hia  followers. 


■  Commines,  Uv.  v 


.  chaii.  vi.  p.  227. 
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The  French  monarch  ia  also  said  to  LaTS  performed  the  duty 
of  a,  common  soldier.*    Whilst  the  event  yet  remained  doubt- 
ful, the  count  of  Pitigliano  and  Virginio  Orsino  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  effecting  their  escape,  and  an- 
nounced to  the  Italiana  the  disorder  of  their  enemies,  endea- 
vouring, hy  every  possible  means,  te  stimulate  their  country- 
men Ic  continue  the  battle,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
ocoaflion  to  destroy  for  ever  the  inflnence  of  the  French  in 
Italy.     Their  exhortations  were,   however,   of  little   avail, 
More  intent  on  plonder  than  on  victory,  the  Italian  soldiery 
were  inspired  with  no  other  emulation  than  that  of  acquiring 
the  greatest  share  of  the  immense  booty  which  the  French 
had  brought  with  them  from  Naples ;  of  which  having  pes- 
eessed  themselves,  they  deserted  their  commanders,  and  took 
to  flight  in  every  direction ;  and  Charles,  collecting  his  aoat- 
tered  army,  was  suffered  to  proceed  on  his  march.     The  royal 
standards,  with  the  pavilion  of  the  king,  and  a  profusion  of 
spoil,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies  ;'^  but  the  French,  hav- 
ing effected  their  passage,  claimed  the  honour  of  the  victory. 
The  number  slain  on  the  part  of  the  Italians  was  also  much 
greater  than  on  that  of  the  French."*      Among  them  was 
Kidolfo  Oonzaga,  with  many  other  noblemen  and  officers  of 
.distinguished   rank.     Unaccitstomed  to  the  profuse  shedding 
of  blood  in  battle,  the  Italians  seem  to  have  considered  this 
as  a  dreadful  engagement.     An  historian  of  great  authority 
admits  that  the  event  was  doubtful,  and  that  it  diminished 
the  fear  which  the  Italiana    had  entertained  of  the  French  ;t 
but  Commines  represents  it  as  an  encounter  of  no  great  im- 
portance.    "  It  WQfl  not,  however,"  says  he,  "  like  the  battles 
to  which  the  Italians  had  been  accustomed  ;  which  aumetimea 
continued  a  whole  day,  without   either  party  gaining   the 
Yiot(>ry."J 

In  judging  of  this  engagement,  which  has  been  described 
&t  considerable  length  by  both  the  French  and  Italian  histo- 
rians, and  from  which  such  decisive  consequences  were  ex- 

*  MnraCori,  Ana.  vol.  ii.  p.  581. 
t  ThBonuB,  Hist.  Bui  Temp.  lib.  I. 

t  Commiaeg,  Uv.  viii.  chsp.  ti.  p.  231.  MacIuHveUi,  in  bii  "  Dcmd- 
Ule,"  i.  b7,  uems  to  concede  tbe  victorjr  to  the  Freach. 
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pected,  it  Is  not  easy  to  determiue  whether  the  iniaconduct  oTJ 
the  French,  or  of  the  Italiana,  vae  the  greater,  The  ioten^  J 
tioii  of  the  French  monarch  was  to  pass  the  river,  and,  itM 
possible,  to  avoid  &  battle  ;  id  consequence  of  which  attempt  I 
he  waa  not  only  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  hia  adrancedpfl 
guard,  in  which  he  had  placed  almost  all  hia  infantry  anda 
artillery,  hut  waa  alao  exposed,  both  in  Sank  and  in  rear,  tvl 
the  attack  of  the  alliea.  If,  instead  of  adopting  a  sieasuro  J 
which  waa  equally  imprudent  and  pusillanimona,  he  ha4fl 
opposed  his  enemies  in  an  open  contest,  it  is  easy  to  perceiv^fl 
from  the  consequencea  of  this  irregular  affray,  how  fatal  tbefl 
event  must  have  been  to  the  anus  of  the  allies;  and  he  mighkS 
afterwards  not  only  have  pursued  his  march  without  intei-'l 
ruption,  but  in  all  probability  have  possessed  himself  of  then 
whole  territory  of  Milan.  Nor  was  the  condnct  of  the  allieiiH 
leas  liable  to  reprehension  than  that  of  the  French.  Tbtfl 
superiority  of  their  numbers,  and  the  advantages  which  theyS 
posseaaed,  in  attacking  au  enemy  actually  on  theit  march,  andfl 
impeded  by  the  low  and  marshy  hanka  of  the  river,  ought  t(M 
have  secured  to  thera  an  eaay  and  decisive  victory.  But^ 
their  army  was  divided  into  many  detachments,  under  generals 
who  paid  little  respect  to  the  authority  of  the  chief  commander. 
Of  these,  some  were  unable,  from  the  situation  of  the  place, . 
and  others  unwilling,  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  engage- 
ment. A  great  number  fled  at  the  first  report  of  the  French 
artillery ;  and  of  the  remainder,  the  chief  part  were  employed 
in  sacking  the  French  camp,  and  securing  for  their  private 
use  as  great  a  share  of  the  plunder  as  they  could  ohiain.  The 
question  ia  not,  therefore,  which  of  the  contending  partiea. 
obtained  the  greatest  honour  in  this  engagement ;  hut  which] 
of  them  incurred  the  least  disgrace.  ' 

The  dread  which  the  Italians  had  eatortained  of  the 
French  may  in  some  degree  l)e  estimated  by  the  exultation 
which  the  event  of  the  battle  of  the  Tare  occasioned  in  Italy. 
The  praises  of  the  marquis  of  Mantua  resounded  in  every 
quarter,  and  the  works  of  contemporary  writers  yet  heax 
ample  testimony  to  his  fame.  Ever  hostile  to  the  French, 
Crinitus  immediately  addressed  to  him  a  Latin  ode.  Battista 
Mantoano  baa  celebrated  his  progress  in  a  poetiual  alli 
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his  baptismal  name  ;  and  Lelio  Capilupi  ba^  left  a.  Virgilian 
Cent«,  intended  as  an  inscription  for  his  etatue.  "WitliDut 
prostituting  his  talents  to  national  partiality,  or  personal 
flattery,  Fracastoriua  has  also  adverted  to  this  engagement 
in  a  few  beautiful  lines  near  the  cloee  of  the  firat  book  of 
bis  "  Sypbilis,"  wbicb  deserve  to  be  recalled  to  move  purticu- 
lar  notice.'^* 

No  sooner  bad  Ferdinand,  the  young  king  of  Naples, 
received  information  that  Chnrles  had  quitted  the  city,  tliun 
be  made  a  descent  on  the  cosst  of  Calabria,  at  the  head  of 
about  six  thousand  troops,  hastily  raised  in  Sicily,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  detaohnient  of  Spaniards  under  the  command  of 
Gonsalvo  da  Cordova;  but  the  gallant  d'Aubigny,  to  whom 
the  defence  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom  bad  been  intrusted, 
waa  prepared  for  their  reception;  and  in  an  ongagoraent  near 
Seminara,  defeated  them  with  considerable  loss.  Gonsalvo 
across  the  mountains,  and  Ferdinand  returned  to  Messina, 
after  owing  his  life  to  the  generosity  of  bis  page,  Giovanni  di 
Capua,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Termini,  who  relinquished  his 
boi'se  to  the  king  when  bis  own  was  slain  under  him,  and 
thereby  met  with  that  death  which  would  otherwise  bavo 
been  the  fate  of  his  master.  At  Messina  he  £tted  ont  a  fleet, 
consisting  of  nnmei'ous,  but  small  and  weakly-manned  vessels, 
and  proceeded  towards  Naples,  where  be  was  in  hopes  that 
the  inhabitants  would  have  shewn  some  demonstrations  of 
their  attachment  to  his  cau^o.  Disappointed  in  his  expecta- 
tions,  after  hovering  three  days  on  the  coast,  be  was  jirooeed- 
ing  to  the  island  of  Ischia,  when  a  bark  arrived  from  Naples, 
with  information,  that  his  return  was  most  ardently  wished  for 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  were  only  prevented  by  the  presence  of 
the  French  soldiery  from  manifesting  their  loyalty,  and  that  if 
lie  would  make  a  second  descent  on  the  coast,  they  would  be 
ready  to  espouse  his  cause.  On  the  day  following  that  of 
tlio  battle  of  the  Tare,  Ferdinand  landed  at  Madaleta,  near 
■  noutli  of  the  river  Sebeto,  within  a  mile  of  Naples  : 
and  whilst  the  duke  de  Mompensier  led  out  the  French 
troops  to  oppose  his  progress,  the  inhabitants,  tumultnously 
taking  up  arms,  closed  tlie  gates  of  the  city  against  their 
oooquerors,  and  opened  tbein  only  to  receive  their  former 
•overdgn,  who  entered,  amidst  the  most  joyful  acclamatiou^ 
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into  a  place  whicb.  he  linxl  quitted,  only  b,  few  montha  befoMt  ' 
aa  on  ontcaat  and  a,  fugitive- 

Tbe  French,  hoirerer,  still  retained  possession  of  tlie  two, 
fortresses  of   Naples,  the  Castel-nuovo  and   Ca,ateUo   deUf 
UoTo,  where  the  duke  de  Mompensier  for  some  time  r 
tbe  attacks  of  Ferdiaand,   till,  being  at  length  reduced  b 
extremities,  he  effected  his  escape  in  safety  to  Salerno.     ^\§ 
this  place  he  ag^n  raised  the  French  standard,  and  reinforced  1 
his  small  army  by  the  accession  of  several  powerfnl  partisans  ;  1 
till,  conceiving  himself  sofficiently  strengthened  to  hazard 
another  attack,  he  approached  towards  Naples,  defeated  a 
considerable  body  of   the   Aragonese,  and  occasioned  such 
consternation  in  the  city,  that  the  king  waa  once  more  on  the 
point  of  seeking  bis  safety  by  flight.     A  timely  reinforcement 
from  the  pope,  and  the  powerful  osaistance  of  Prospero  and 
Fabrizio  Coloniia,  at  length  enabled  Ferdinand  to  repel  his 
enemiee ;  and  the  provincial  cities  of  Capua  and  Nolo,  with 
many  other  important  places,  returned  to  their  allegiance,  and  , , , 
acknowledged  him  as  their  sovereign.     The  duke  do  Mom».  j 
pensier  withdrew  into  the  city  of  Atella,  now  called  Aversai'9 
where  he  ationgly  fortified  himself;  whilst  d'Aubigny  still" 
kept  possession  of  Calabria,  in  the  hope  of  supporting  himself 
till  the  promised  auceoura  should  arrive  from  France. 

Amongst  the  other  powers  to  whom  Ferdinand  had  resorted 
for  aaaiatance  in  liia  necessities,  he  had  not  neglected  the 
senate  of  Venice  ;  who,  having  now  avowed  an  open  hosti- 
lity to  tbfl  French,  sent  to  bis  succour  a  welt-armed  fleet,  and 
a  considerable  body  of  troops,  under  the  command  of  the 
marquis  of  Mantua,  who  hod  so  well  established  his  military 
reputation  at  the  battle  of  the  Tare.  This  assistance  waa 
not,  however,  obtained  without  important  aacrificea  on  the 
part  of  the  king ;  and  the  Venetians  were  to  be  put  in  pos- 
session  of  Brindiai,  Trani,  GallipoU,  Otranto,  and  other 
places  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  aa  pledges  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  conditions  on  whicb  it  was  furnished.  On 
commencing  the  attack  of  Atella,  Ferdinand  was  also  joined 
by  a  body  of  Swiss  troops,  wiio  had  just  arrived  in  Italy  to 
co-,>perate  with  the  French,  but  who  now  turned  their  arras 
sgainst  their  employers,  when  they  were  no  longer  able  to 
advanoe  them  the  stipulated  pay.     In   this  emecgency,  the 
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I  duke  lie  MompeDsier  IiU:d  recourse  to  d'Anliigny,  whom  lie 
earnestly  entreated  to  send  him  immediata  suocoura ;  and 
tklthuugh  that  general,  then  in  an  infirm  state  of  health,  had 
to  contend  with  the  Spanish  troops  under  the  command  of 
Gonaalvo,  who  had  ngain  taken  the  field,  yet  he  sent  a 
detachment  to  his  assistance  under  the  command  of  the  count 

I  de  Moreto  and  Alberto  Sanseverino.  Gonsalvo,  liowever, 
surprised  and  defeated  the  French  troops  on  their  march,  and 

I  made  both  the  commandera  priaonera.  He  then  hastened  to 
AteJla,  and,  uniting  his  arms  with  those  of  the  king, 
blockaded  the  place  ho  efi'ectually,  that  the  duke  was  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  proposing  &  capitulation.  A  truce  of 
thirty  days  was  agreed  on ;  and  it  was  further  stipulated, 

'  that  if  within  that  time  a  considerable  armament  should  not 
arrive,  the  duke  should  nut  only  surrender  the  fortress  of 
Atella,  hot  all  the  other  places  dependent  on  the  French  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Having  eecnted  his  own  retreat, 
Charles  paid  little  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  faithful  soldiers 
whom  he  had  left  in  Italy.*  The  expected  succours  did  not 
appear,  and  the  treaty  was  accordingly  concluded.  But 
Ferdinand,  who  had  engaged  to  send  the  duke  and  bis  troops 
by  sea  to  Provence,  led  them  prisoners,  to  the  amount  of 
about  six  thousand  men,  to  Naples,  whence  they  were  con- 
veyed to  the  island  of  Frocida,  and  other  unhealthy  places, 
where  upwards  of  two-thirds  of  them  perished  by  sickness, 
famine,  and  pestilence.  The  duke  de  Mompensier  shared  the 
same  fate,  having  died  at  Pozzuolo,  leaving  behind  him  the 
character  of  a  good  soldier  and  a  faithful  subject.  D'Au- 
bigny  had  made  some  progress  in  Calabria;  but  hearing  of 
the  capitnlation  of  Atella,  and  being  again  closely  pressed  by 
Oonaalro,  he  finally  withdrew  his  troops  from  tjie  Neapoli- 
tan territory,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  return  with  them  in 
safety  to  France. 

The  capture  of  Novara  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  which  had 
been  considered  as  an  event  highly  favourable  to  the  French, 
proved  in  the  result  one  of  the  most  humiliating  and  destruc- 
tive incideuta  which  had  occurred  during  the  war.     Soou  aftei 

*  Comoiinea,  liv.  viii,  chap.  liii. 
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tbo  brittle  of  tlie  Taro,  Novara  vbm  invested  by  tlie  &11i^  I 
whu  possessed  themselves  of  tbe  approaches,  and  so  effectually  ' 
cut  off  all  supplies,  that  the  duke  of  Orleans,  nith  n  numerous 
garrison,  was  redaced  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  fumioe.  In 
this  emergency,  Charles  ha4  no  resource  but  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  Lodovioo  Sforza,  for  a  temporary  ceseation  af 
hostilities,  which  he  with  great  difficulty  obtained ;  and  the 
duke  of  Orleans  and  the  marquis  of  Saluzzo,  with  a  small 
party  of  their  friends,  were  suffered  to  visit  the  king  at  Ver- 
celli,  under  a  promise  of  returning  to  Novara,  in  case  a  final 
treaty  waa  not  concluded  on.  This  circumstance  led  to  a 
more  general  dlaouasion  between  fho  adverse  parties,  in  the 
courae  of  whinh  LodovJco  again  changed  his  politics,  and, 
without  the  assent  of  his  allies,  entered  into  a  league  of  per< 
petnal  pence  and  amity  with  the  king,  in  which,  among  other 
articles,  Lodovioo  agreed  to  allow  him  to  fit  out  a  fleet  at  the 
port  of  Genoa,  and  promised  to  grant  him  a  free  pasaa^  on 
hia  return  to  Naplea,  and  assist  him  with  money  and  troops. 
The  bastard  of  Bourbon,  with  the  rest  of  the  French  made 
prisoners  at  the  battle  of  the  Taro,  were  set  at  Hborty,  and 
power  waa  reserved  for  the  Venetians  to  enter  into  tho  treaty 
within  the  apace  of  two  months,  in  which  case  they  were  to 
recal  their  fleet  from  Naples,  and  undertake  not  to  afford  any 
assisbuice  to  the  bouse  of  Aragon.  The  city  of  Kovara  was 
restored  to  Lodovico ;  in  consequeuce  of  which  the  French 
garrison,  after  baring  lost  upwarils  of  two  thousand  of  their 
number  by  famine  and  diseaae,  were  led  from  thence  to  Ver- 
celli,  eo  exhausted  through  want  of  fiuatenajice,  that  many  of 
them  periahed  on  the  road,  and  upwards  of  three  hundred  died 
after  their  arrival.*  No  aooner  was  the  treaty  canctudeil,  than 
Commines  was  again  despatched  to  Yenice,  to  induce  the 
senate  to  accede  to  the  terms  proposed;  and  Charles,  taking 
the  route  of  Turin,  returned  in  the  mouth  of  October,  1495, 
to  France,  with  the  remains  of  his  army ;  plundered,  dis- 
eased, and  reduced  to  less  than  one-fourth  of  its  original 
number. 


COHGEQDENCEB  OF   THE  EXPEDITION  INTO   ITALT 

Tbna  termiimteil  the  celelimted  expedition  of  Cliarlea  TIII. 
against  tlie  liingdom  of  Naples  ;  an  expedition  originating  in 
puerile  ambition,  conducted  will)  folly  and  rapacity,  and 
ending  in  the  dissipaHon  of  tbti  rerenuee  of  his  crown,  and  in 
the  deatrnction  of  his  nimy.  That  he  accomplished  hia 
object,  ia  the  boaat  of  the  French  hiatoriana ;  but  it  is  eaay 
to  perceive  that  the  succeascis  of  CLarlea  VIII.  are  not  to  be 
attribnted  so  much  to  his  courage,  or  to  hia  abilities,  as  to  the 
weak  and  irresolute  conduct  of  bis  adveraaries,  the  selfish 
and  temporizing  policy  of  the  Italian  states,  and  above  all,  to 
tlie  odium  excited  against  the  house  of  Aragon,  by  the 
cruelties  exercised  by  Ferdinand  I.  and  hia  son  Alfonso  on 
their  subjects.  If  these  advantngea  conld  have  been  counter- 
vailed by  any  misconduct  of  his  own,  the  defeat  of  Charles 
had  been  certain.  Such  were  his  necessities  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  undertaking,  and  such  the  difficulties  with 
which  he  provided  for  his  soldiery,  that  he  waa  not  only 
obliged  to  borrow  money  at  a  most  exorbitant  interest,  but 
even  to  plunder  Lis  friends  and  allies.  The  time  chosen  for 
his  enterprise  could  not,  indeed,  have  been  more  favourable 
to  hia  viewa  ;  for  many  caaaes  had  concurred  to  disgust  the 
people  of  Italy  with  their  rulers,  and  had  led  them  to  regard 
the  French  aa  their  friends  and  deliverers,  and  as  a  nation  on 
whose  honour  and  good  faith  they  couhl  place  the  moat 
perfect  reliance :  but  this  error  was  not  of  long  duration ; 
and  the  cruelty  and  disorder  which  distinguished  the  march 
of  the  Frencli  army  soon  convinced  their  partisans  and 
admirers  that  the  expected  change  was  nut  likely  to  jiromote 
their  happiness.  The  irruption  of  the  French  seemed  to  be 
the  extinction  of  all  literature  in  Italy,  The  example  of  a 
weak  and  licentioua  monarch  corrupted  his  folluweis.  An 
inoredible  degree  of  debauchery  and  prostitution  prevailed. 
The  restraints  of  modeaty,  the  tiea  of  morality,  the  voice  of 
religion,  were  all  equally  disregarded ;  and  the  hand  of 
Providence  almost  visibly  interfered,  to  punish,  by  the 
scourge  of  a  loathsome  and  destructive  malady,  those  enormi- 
ties which  no  other  motives  could  restrain.  Shocked  at  this 
tideons  disease,  the  Italiaua  an<l  the  French  recriminated  on 
•aoh  other  the  disgrace  of  its  introduction ;  and  the  appella- 
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tions  of  mal  de  Naples^  and  mal  Franoeze^  were  intended  by 
each  of  these  nations  to  remove  to  the  other  the  infamy  of  its 
origin.  In  other  respects,  this  event  seems  only  to  have 
served  to  break  down  those  barriers  which  nature  had  formed 
to  secure  the  repose  of  mankind,  and  to  have  opened  a  wider 
field  for  the  range  of  ambition,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
human  race. 


MARRIAGE  OF   FEDDINAIID    II.  lifi 


CHAPTER  V. 

1496— H99. 

Mwiiage  of  Ferdinand  II.  of  Naples— His  deBlh— Contest  reipectins 
the  dominion  of  Pisa — Descent  of  tbe  empernr  elect,  Maximilinn,  into 
Italy — The  Medici  attempt  to  regain  their  authority  in  Florence — 
Death  ot  Beatrice  of  Eete— Aleiander  VI.  attacks  the  Roman  barona 
— RecOTEra  the  city  of  Oatia— Death  of  the  duke  of  Gandia,  son  of 
Alfjander  VI.— Particular  account  of  that  event— Ceesar  Borgi.i 
Rccuaed  of  the  murder  of  hia  brother  «ithout  suflicleiit  evidence — 
Second  attempt  of  the  Medici  to  enter  the  city  of  Florence— Fatal 
oon«quence9  to  their  parlisons  within  the  city — Paolo  Vitelh  appointcii 
general  of  the  Florentines  against  Pisa- The  Flnrentinea  form  no 
sUiancB  with  Ladovico  Sforza — Death  of  Charles  VIII.  and  accession 
ot  Louis  XII. — Death  of  Savoniirolo — VJtelli  captures  the  fortress  o( 
Vico  Piiano — Third  attempt  of  the  Medici  to  regain  their  native  place 
— The  contest  resjiectiag  Pisa  submitted  to  the  decision  of  Ercok, 
duke  of  Ferrara— His  interference  proves  ineffectual— The  inhabitants 
oE  Piia  resolve  to  defend  themselves- Vitelli  effects  a  breach  in  tho 
walls — Neglects  to  avail  himaetf  of  his  advantages — Is  brought  to 
Florence  and  decapitated. 

Thb  death  of  Alfonso  II.,  the  fugitive  king  of  Naples,  wbicii 
happened  at  Messina,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  Novemhcr, 
1495,  had  confirmed  to  Ferdinand  the  poasession  of  the  crown; 
and  being  now  freed  from  the  approhensioiia  of  the  Frennh, 
he  thought  it  expedient  to  enter  into  the  uiatrimonial  State. 
For  hie  hride  he  selected  bia  aunt  Joanna,  the  half-sieter  ul 
hia  father,  then  only  fourteen  years  uf  age,  but  highly  diatin- 
guiahed  by  her  beauty  and  accompliahments.  Thia  marriage 
gave  great  scandal  to  the  Christian  world  ;*  but  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  pope  speedily  removed  all  difficulties.  Guicciar- 
dini,  who  supposed  that  manliind  are  always  actuated  by 
motives  of  political  interest,  accounts  for  this  union  by  prc- 
mtoing  that  Ferdinand  wished  to  strengthen  his  connevtiun 

*  Commiues,  Uv.  viii.  cbap,  liv.  p.  SSI. 
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With  the  king  of  Spain  ;  hut  had  the  ties  of  consanguinity  hoen 
a  sufficient  title  to  his  favour,  Ferdinand  already  stood  nearly 
related  to  him ;  and  it  is  therefore  more  prohahle,  that  the 
motive  of  his  choice  was  the  gratification  of  an  amorous  pas- 
sion, which  he  had  conceived  for  his  aunt  during  their  voyage 
to  Sicily.  This  is  rendered  yet  more  prohable  by  the  accounts 
given  of  the  cause  of  his  death ;  which  event  took  place  on 
the  fifth  day  of  September,  1496,  and  was  said  to  have  been 
occasioned,  or  accelerated,  by  the  excessive  indulgence  of  his 
passion  for  his  new  bride.*  As  he  left  no  offspring,  he  was 
succeeded  in  his  dominions  by  his  uncle  Federigo,  a  prince  of 
excellent  dispositions,  and  considerable  talents ;  but  the  ambi- 
tion of  his  contemporaries,  and  the  unfavourable  circumstances 
of  the  times,  prevented  his  people  from  enjoying  that  happi- 
ness which  they  might  otherwise  have  experienced  under  his 
government. 

Before  Charles  YIII.  had  quitted  Turin,  on  his  return  to 
France,  another  interview  had  taken  place  between  him  and 
the  Florentine  deputies ;  who  still  pursued  him  with  their  so- 
licitations and  remonstrances ;  and  by  the  advance  of  a  large 
sum  of  money,  of  which  he  stood  greatly  in  need,  and  many 
unreasonable  concessions,  obtained  from  him  a  definitive  as- 
surance that  Pisa  should  again  be  restored  to  them.t  Direc- 
tions were  accordingly  sent  to  d'Entraghes  to  surrender  to 
them  the  citadel ;  but  these  directions  were  either  accompa- 
nied by  others  of  a  contrary  tendency,  or  d'Entraghes  preferred 
his  own  interest  to  the  honour  and  the  favour  of  his  master ; 
for,  instead  of  complying  with  the  orders  of  the  king,  he  sold 
the  fortress  to  the  inhabitants  of  Pisa,  for  the  sum  of  twelve 
thousand  ducats ;  and,  having  received  the  money,  relinquished 
it  into  their  hands. 

The  Florentines,  thus  deluded  in  tiieir  expectations,  had 
immediate  recourse  to  arms.  The  citizens  of  Pisa,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  only  prepared  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last 
extremity,  but  endeavoured,  by  the  most  earnest  solicitations, 
to  obtain  assistance  from  sev^enal  of  the  other  states  of  Italy, 
and  even  of  Europe ;  to  whom  they  did  not  hesitate  to  offer 
the  dominion  of  their  city,  provided  they  were  freed  from  the 

*  Summonte,  Higt.  di  Napoli,  iii.  lib.  tL  p.  583. 
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yoke  of  the  FlorentinBS,  The  Venetians,  ea^r  to  eitend  the 
lioiits  of  their  territories,  were  among  the  first  to  listen  I'l 
their  entreaties.  Tjodovico  Sforza  also  engaged  in  their  de- 
fence- The  Florentine  army,  nnder  the  command  of  Paolo 
Titelli, attempted  to  storm  the  city;  but,  after  having  driven 
in,  with  great  precipitation  and  slaughter,  the  troops  em- 
ployed in  its  defence,  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  subnrlis, 
they  were,  in  tbeir  turn,  obliged  to  retreat  by  the  artillery  of 
the  citadel ;  their  commander  being  wounded,  and  many  of 
the  soldiery  killed.  Encouraged  by  their  success,  the  citizens 
of  Pisa  took  the  field,  and  opposed  themselves  to  the  Floren- 
tines, oi'er  whom  they  obtained  some  advantogea,  although  no 
decisive  engagement  took  place. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs  a  new  competitor  made  his 
ap[)earance,  with  the  intention  of  terminating  at  once  the 
pretensions  of  inferior  powers,  and  of  taking  the  city  of 
Pisa  under  his  own  protection.  This  was  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian  ;  who,  induced  by  the 
offers  of  the  citizens  of  Pisa,  and  the  persuasions  of  Lodovico 
Sforza,  passed,  in  the  month  of  October,  1496,  with  a  party 
of  horse  and  eight  regiments  of  infantry,  through  the  Valte- 
l.ue  into  the  territories  of  Milan.  Afl«r  having  been 
splendidly  entertained  daring  some  daya  by  Lodovico,  he 
hastened  to  Genoa,  where  he  embarked  with  his  troops  for 
Pisa ;  but  on  his  arrival  there,  he  found  that  the  Venetians 
had  already  occupied  the  garrison  aa  auxiliaries  to  the  inha' 
bitants,  and,  conceiving  themselves  equal  to  the  defence  of 
the  place,  did  not  choose  that  he  should  share  with  them 
either  in  the  honour  or  the  spoil.  He  then  sailed  to  I^eghom, 
which  place  he  cannonaded  for  several  days,  and  where  he 
had  nearly  lost  his  life  by  a  ball,  which  carried  away  a  part 
of  the  imperial  robe.  This  place  was  defended  by  the  cele- 
brated Tebalducci,  the  first  of  the  Florentine  eondoStieri  who 
iDCceeded  in  introducing  a  proper  state  of  subordination  and 
discipline  amongst  the  Italian  soldiery.*  During  this  contest 
the  Venetian  comnuBsaries  admonished  MasimiUan  to  desist, 
as  they  had  themselves  preteustons  to  the  possession  of  the 
place,     lie  then  determinecl  to  attack  the  Tuscan  territories, 

*  Nardi,  ViU  d'Antonio  Gincomiiii  Tebulducci  Malupini.  Fior.  1597. 
ita.  fiaitim. 
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for  the  purpose  of  devastiition  and  plunder ;  biit  at  tlua 
moment  a  violent  tempest  dispersed  Ida  fleet.  Finding  all 
liis  purposes  defeated,  and  apprehensive  for  Lis  own  safety, 
Maximilian  abandoned  bis  enterprise,  and  took  the  speediest 
route  to  bis  own  dominions ;  where  he  arrived,  full  of  animo- 
sity against  the  Venetians,  and  with  no  amall  discredit  to 
hitj  character  as  a  military  commander.'^' 

Whilst  the  Florentines  were  thus  contending  with  powerfu 
enemies  abroad,  and  were  distracted  by  discordant  opinion) 
and  the  infiammatory  harangnee  of  Savonarola  at  home,  th& 
brothers  of  the  Medici  conceived  that  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity was  afforded  them  for  attempting  to  regain  their  autho- 
rity in  their  native  place.  For  this  purpose  they  formed  the 
project  of  an  attack  upon  the  city,  in  conjuaction  with  tbeir 
kinsman  Virginio  Orsino,  who,  after  having  escaped  from  the 
custoily  of  the  French  king  at  the  battle  of  the  Taro,  had 
ag»in  begun  to  collect  his  adherents,  in  hopes  of  retrieving 
the  fortunes  of  bis  house  by  the  sale  of  their  services.  Tha 
Medici  were  then  at  Rome ;  but  Virginio  having  fiatteMd 
them  with  the  fairest  hopes  of  success,  if  the  necessary  ro- 
sources  eould  he  found  for  the  payment  of  his  troops,  they 
eserted  themselves  in  procuring  for  him  large  snms  of  money, 
with  which  be  continued  to  increase  the  number  of  his  fol- 
lowers. The  three  brothers  also  employed  themselves  with 
great  industry,  in  collecting  together  their  adherents  from  all 
parts  of  Italy.  Piero  having  obtained  pecuniary  assistanoo 
from  the  Venetians,  and  being  favoured  in  his  enterprise  by 
the  pope,  raised  a  considerable  number  of  troops  within  thfl 
papal  states,  with  which  he  advanced  through  the  territory  of 
8iena  to  the  lake  of  Perugia,  expecting  to  be  joined  by  such 
levies  aa  bis  brother  Oinliano  had  been  able  to  assemble  in 
Romagna.  A  formidable  body  being  thus  collected,  Virginio 
and  Piero  de'  Medici  passed  in  the  midst  of  winter  into 
Umbria ;  and  by  a  toilsome  march  through  the  snow,  at  length 
reaehed  the  baths  of  Rapollano.  The  Florentines  had,  bow- 
ever,  been  apprized  of  the  attempt,  and  had  withdrawn  a, 
part  of  their  troops  from  Pisa  for  their  own  defence.  They 
Jiail  also  fortified  and  strengthened  the  cities  of  Arrezo  and 
Cortona,  and  continued  to  watch  with  unreuiitting  vigilanea 
the  adherents  of  the  Medici  within  the  walls  of  Flureuca*.. 


i 


DEATH  OF  THE  WIFE  OF  LODOVICO   SPOBZA.  H9 

Tlie  vigour  aiid  promptitude  of  these  precautioDS  depressed 
tliQ  hopes  of  the  assailants,  who  had  relied  more  on  the 
esertioQS  of  their  friends  withia  the  city  than  on  their  own 
force,  aDi]  euppoaed  that  the  appearance  of  a  powerful 
military  body  in  the  Ticinity  would  onconrage  them  to  declarij 
themselres.  No  disturhance  was,  however,  excited ;  and 
Virginia,  ioBtead  of  proceediDg  to  the  attack,  contented  him- 
self with  plundering  the  defenceless  villages  for  the  BubsiBt- 
ence  of  hia  troops.  Whilst  such  was  the  hopeless  state  of 
the  expedition,  he  received  highly  advantageous  offers  to 
induce  him  to  relinquish  hia  undertaking,  and  join  the 
standard  of  the  French,  then  on  the  point  of  being  expelled 
from  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Virginio  did  not  long  hesitate 
between  his  honour  and  his  interest.  Even  his  animosity  to 
the  king  of  France,  who  had  unjustly  detained  him  as  '.i 
prisoner,  gave  way  to  the  hopes  of  gain  ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  remonstrances  of  Piero  and  hia  frienda,  he  led  his 
troops  towards  Naples;  not,  however,  without  the  most 
solemn  promises  that,  as  soon  as  the  contest  respecting  tliai 
kingdom  should  be  terminated,  he  would  return  to  TuEcany, 
with  a  more  powerfnl  armament;  promises  which,  if  sincere, 
he  never  had  an  opportunity  of  fulfilling,  for,  being  captured 
with  the  duke  de  Mompensier  at  Attela,  he  eiperienced  the 
game  fate  as  that  officer,  having  died  whilst  a  prisoner  at 
Naples.*  The  cardinal  de'  Medici  and  hia  brother  Giuliano, 
who  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  Giovanni  Ben- 
tivoglio,  of  Bologna,  lo  assist  them  in  their  attempt,  were 
now  obliged  to  retire  from  that  place,  and  to  seek  for  shelter 
within  the  territories  of  Milan, t 

Early  in  the  year  1497,  the  prosperous  fortunes  of  Lodo- 
vico  Sforai  were  interrupted  by  a  domestic  disaster,  which 
was  the  harbinger  of  his  approaching  calamities.  His  wife 
Beatrice,  the  partner  of  his  ambition,  his  grandeur,  and  his 
crimes,  and  of  whose  counsels  he  had  on  every  occasion 
availed  himself,  died  in  child-bed,  after  having  been  delivered 
of  a  son,  who  died  before  his  birth. '*^  Though  insensible,  or 
regardless  of  the  distress  which  he  had  occaaioned  throughout 
Italy,  Lodovico   snnk   under  his   misfortune    in  weak   and 

•  Nardi,  Hiat.  Fior,  lib.  ii.  p.  28. 

t  Joiii,  Vita  Leoa.  X.  lib.'i.  pp.  17,  19- 
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unmanly  sorrow ;  and  sought  to  alleviate  his  grief,  and  at  the 
same  time  perhaps  to  gratify  his  ostentation,  by  the  most 
expensive  and  splendid  obsequies,  which  were  repeated,  with 
additional  magnificence,  on  the  expiration  of  a  year  from  the 
death  of  his  wife.  During  this  interval  he  never  seated 
himself  at  his  table ;  but  was  served  in  a  chamber  hung  with 
black,  from  the  hands  of  his  attendants.  Such  a  violent  and 
persevering  sorrow  caused  him  to  be  considered  throughout 
all  Italy  as  a  paragen  of  conjugal  fidelity ;  and  the  poets  of 
the  time  sought  to  assuage  his  grief  by  celebrating  his 
afiection,  and  embalming  the  memory  of  his  wife  in  their 
verse. 

Alexander  YI.  being  now  firmly  seated  in  the  pontifical 
chair,  and  freed  from  his  apprehensions  of  the  French,  began 
to  adopt  those  vigorous  measures  for  the  subjugation  of  the 
Roman  nobility,  and  the  aggrandizement  of  his  own  family, 
which  he  pursued  with  unremitting  industry  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.      His  eldest  son   Giovanni   had  been 
honoured  by  Ferdinand  of  Spain  with  the  title  of  duke  of 
Gandia;    Csssar,   his  second  son,   had   been  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  the  purple ;   and  his  daughter  Lucrezia,  who, 
before  the  elevation  of  her  father,  had  been  married  to  a 
Spanish  gentleman,  was  soon  after  that  event  divorced  from 
her  husband,  and  became  the  wife  of  Giovanni  Sforza,  lord 
of  Pesaro.      The  first  hostile   attempt  of   the   pontifi*  was 
directed  against  the   territories  of  the   Orsini;    who   had 
equally  disregarded  his  admonitions  and  his  threats,  and  had 
united  their  arms  with  those  of  the  French.     The  command 
of  the  papal  troops  destined  to  this  expedition  was  intrusted 
to  the  duke  of  Gandia ;  who  was  accompanied  by  Guidu- 
baldoda  Montefeltri,  duke  of  Urbino,  a  commander  of  ac- 
knowledged courage  and  experience.     After  possessing  them- 
selves of  some  places  of  inferior  importance,  they  commenced 
the  siege  of  Bracciano.    This  event  first  called  into  action 
the  military  talents  of  Bartolommeo  d'Alviano,  then  very 
young,  but  who  afterwards  established  his  reputation  as  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  commanders  of  Italy.     In  con- 
i  unction  with  Carlo,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Virginio  Orsino, 
and   Vitellozzo   Vitelli,  he  vigorously   attacked  the   papal 
troops.     The  engagement  continued  for  several  hours ;  in  the 
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wsult  tLe  Roman  generals  were  completely  routed  ;  the  duke 
of  Urbino  was  taken  prisoner,  with  several  other  noblenieu 
and  officers  of  high  rank ;  but  the  duke  of  Gandia  effected 
bis  escape,  after  having  been  elightly  wounded  in  the  thigh. 
Thus  disappointed  in  liis  attempt  to  wrest  from  the  family 
of  Oraini  their  patrimonial  possessions,  Alexander  bad 
recourae,  for  the  aggrandizement  of  hia  offspring,  to  another 
expedient.  With  the  consent  of  t!ie  college  of  cardinals,  he 
aeparaled  from  the  atates  of  the  church  the  city  of  Benevento  ; 
and  erecting  it  into  an  independent  duchy,  conferred  it,  with 
other  domains,  on  his  eldest  son. 

Althongh  Charles  VIII.,  after  hie  return  from  bia  Neapo- 
litan expedition,  Lad  relinquished  to  the  pope  the  fortresses 
of  Girita  YeccHia,  Terrai'ina,  and  other  places  within  the 
papal  state  which  he  had  occupied  by  Lis  anns,  Le  still 
retained  the  city  of  Ostia,  the  command  of  which  Le  Lad 
intrusted  to  tLe  cardinal  Giuliano  della  Revere,  bishop  of 
that  place.'*  The  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Naples  by 
the  aid  of  the  Spanish  troops  under  the  command  of  Gonsalvo 
had  not  only  encouraged  tLe  pope  to  attempt  the  recovering 
of  this  important  station,  but  afforded  bim  an  opportunity  of 
carrying  his  intentions  into  effect  by  the  lud  of  Gonaalvo, 
wLo  being  then  unemployed,  gladly  accepted  the  lucrative 
offers  of  the  pontiff  to  assist  in  the  attack.  Uniting  bis  arma 
with  those  of  the  pope,  Gonsalvo  proceeded  to  bombard  the 
fbrttesa ;  but  the  cannonading  Lad  scarcely  commenced,  when 
Menaldo,  wLo  held  tLe  place  for  the  cardinal,  and  who  by 
his  piratical  depredations  had  greatly  annoyed  the  navigation 
of  tLe  Tiber,  surrendered  at  discretion  ;  and  was  led  by  Gon- 
•alvo  in  triumph  to  £ome.  On  his  ajiproach  to  tbe  city, 
Gonsalvo  was  met  by  the  sons  of  the  pontiff,  the  cardincda 
and  prelates  of  the  church,  and  by  an  imiuense  concourse  of 
the  people,  wLo  were  anxious  to  see  a  nian  whose  exptoita 
had  already  extended  his  fame  throughout  all  Italy.  He 
was  immediately  introduced  to  the  pope,  who  received  him 
with  the  holy  kiss,  and  bestowed  upon  him,  in  full  consistory, 
the  golden  rose  which  la  annually  consecrated  by  the  pontifi^ 
and  presented  only  to  sovereigns  and  great  prince^  who  Lave 


riard.  Stork  d'ltal.  lib.  ij,  vol.  i.  p.  91. 
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merited  tlie  favour  of  the  holy  see.*  On  this  occasion  Qon*» 
salvo  gave  a  proof  of  his  magnanimity,  in  prevailing  on  the 
pontiff  to  spare  the  life  of  Menaldo ;  who,  being  set  at  liberty, 
was  permitted  to  retire  to  France. t 

The  exultation  of  the  pontiff  on  this  occasion  was  not, 
however,  of  long  continuance,  having  being  speedily  suc- 
ceeded by  a  most  tragical  event,  that  not  only  blasted  in  a 
great  degree  the  hopes  of  his  family,  but  branded  it  with  a 
stigma,  which  has  rendered  it  peculiarly  odious  to  future 
times.     This  was  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Gandia,  who,  after 
having  passed  the  evening  at  a  splendid  entertainment  given 
by  his  mother,  was  on  his  return  home  assassinated,  and  his 
body  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  where  it  remained  undiscovered 
for  several  days.     The  perpetration  of  this  crime  has  been 
imputed   by  the   Italian   historians,  without  hesitation,   to 
CsBsar  Borgia ;  who,  being  disgusted  with  his  ecclesiastical 
profession,  and  earnestly  desirous  of  signalizing  himself  in  a 
military  capacity,  is  supposed  to  have  considered  his  brother 
as  having  pre-occupied  the  station  which  he  was  desirous  of 
obtaining,  and  to  have  been  jealous  of  the  superior  ascend- 
ency which  the  duke  had  acquired  in  the  favour  of  the 
pontiff.     In  examining  these  motives,  it  might  indeed  be 
observed,  that  the  destination  of  the  elder  brother  to  a  secular 
employment  did  not  necessarily  confine  the  younger  to  an 
ecclesiastical  state ;  and  that  the  honours  bestowed  on  the 
duke  of  Gandia  did  not  seem  to  prevent  the  pontiff  from  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  his  second  son,  whom  he  had  placed 
in  such  a  station,  as  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
the  highest  dignity  in   Christendom.     Some  authors  have, 
therefore,  not  scrupled  to  suggest  a  more  powerful  cause  of 
his  supposed  enmity,  by  asserting  that  he  was  jealous  of  the 
preference  which  the  duke  had  obtained  in  the  affections  of 
their  sister  Lucrezia,  with  whom,  it  is  said,  that  not  only 
the  two  brothers,  but  even  Alexander,  her  father,  had  crimi- 
nal intercourse.     Frequently,  however,  as  this  charge  has 
been  repeated,  and  indiscriminately  as  it  has  been  believed, 
it  might  not  be  difficult  to  shew,  that,  so  far  from  this  being 
with .  justice  admitted  as  a  proof  that  CsBsar  was  the  perpe- 

*  Jovii  Vita  magni  Gonsalvi,  lib.  1.  p.  222, 
t  Moreriy  art.  Cies.  Borgia. 


tntoi  of  the  murder  of  hia  brother,  ihe  imputation  I 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable ;  and  this  transaction  moat 
therefore  be  judged  of  by  such  positive  erideace  aa  yet  re- 
gains, withouL  presuming  the  guilt  of  Borgia  from  ciream- 
«tancea  which  are  yet  more  questionable  than  the  crime  of 
which  he  stands  primarily  accused,'*' 

The  most  interesting  and  particular  account  of  this  mys- 
terious event  is  given  by  Buruhard,  and  is  in  substance  as 
follows : — "  On  the  eighth  day  of  June,  the  cardinal  of  Valenza 
(Cffisar  Borgia),  and  the  duke  of  Qandia,  sons  of  the  pope, 
supped  with  their  mother  Vanoiza,  near  the  church  of  S.  Pie- 
tro  ad  vincnla ;  several  other  persons  being  present  at  the 
entertainment.  A  late  hour  approaching,  and  the  cardinal 
haring  reminded  his  brother  that  it  was  time  to  return  to  tbe 
apostolic  palace,  they  mounted  their  horses  or  mules,  with 
only  a  few  attendants,  and  proceeded  together  as  far  as  the 
palace  of  c  ardinal  Ascanio  Sforia,  when  the  duke  informed 
the  cardinal,  that,  before  he  returned  home,  ho  had  to  pay  a 
visit  of  pleasure.  Dismissing  therefore  all  his  attendants, 
excepting  his  stajiero,  or  footman,  and  a  person  in  a  mask, 
who  bad  paid  him  a  visit  whilst  at  supper,  and  who,  during 
the  space  of  a  month,  or  thereabouts,  previous  to  this  time, 
had  called  upon  him  almost  daily  at  the  apostolic  palace,  he 
took  this  person  behind  him  on  his  mule,  and  proceeded  to 
the  street  of  the  Jews,  where  he  quitted  bis  servant,  directing 
him  to  remain  there  nntil  a  certain  hoar;  when,  if  he  did  not 
return,  he  might  repair  to  the  palace.  The  duke  then  seated 
the  person  in  the  mask  behind  him,  and  rode,  I  know  not 
whither ;  but  in  that  night  he  was  assassinated  and  thrown 
into  the  river.  The  servant,  after  having  been  dismissed,  was 
also  assaulted  and  mortally  wounded ;  and  although  he  was 
attended  with  great  care,  yet  such  was  his  situation,  that  he 
ooald  give  no  intelligible  account  of  what  had  befallen  his 
master.  In  the  morning,  the  duke  not  having  returned  to 
the  palace,  his  servants  began  to  be  alarmed ;  and  one  of 
them  informed  the  pontiff  of  the  evening  excursion  of  his  sons, 
and  that  the  duke  had  not  yet  made  his  appearance.  This 
^ve  the  pope  no  small  anxiety  ;  but  he  conjectured  that  ths 
duke  had  been  attracted  hy  some  courtesan  to  pass  t!ie  night 
with  her,  and,  not  choosing  to  quit  the  house  iu  open  day, 
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haJ  waited  till  the  following  eyening  to  return  home.  'Whex^ 
howeyer,  the  eyening  arriyed,  and  he  found  himself  disap- 
pointed in  his  expectations,  he  became  deeplj  afflicted,  and 
began  to  make  inquiries  from   different  persons,  whom  he 
ordered  to  attend  him  for  that  purpose.     Amongst  these  was  a 
man  named  Giorgio  Schiayoni,  who,  haying  discharged  some 
timber  from  a  bark  in  the  riyer,  had  remained  on  board  the 
yessel  to  watch  it,  and  being  interrogated  whether  he  had 
seen  anj  one  thrown  into  the  riyer,  on  the  night  preceding,  he 
replied,  that  he  saw  two  men  on  foot,  who  came  down  the 
street,  and  looked  diligently  about  to  obsenre  whether  any 
person  was  passing.     That  seeing  no  one,  they  returned,  and 
a  short  time  afterwards  two  others  came  and  looked  around 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  former ;  no  person  still  appearing, 
they  gaye  a  sign  to  their  companions,  when  a  man  came, 
mounted  on  a  white  horse,  haying  behind  him  a  dead  body, 
the  head  and  arms  of  which  hung  on  one  side,  and  the  feet  on 
the  other  side  of  the  horse ;  the  two  persons  on  foot  support- 
ing the  body,  to  preyent  its  falling.     They  thus  proceeded 
towards  that  part  where  the  filth  of  the  city  is  usually  dis^ 
charged  into  the  riyer ;  and  turning  the  horse  with  liis  tail 
towards  the  water,  the  two  persons  took  the  dead  body  by  the 
arms  and  feet,  and  with  all  their  strength  flung  it  into  the 
riyer.     The  person   on    horseback  then  asked  if  they  had 
thrown  it  in,  to  which  they  replied,  SignoTy  si  (yes,  sir).     He 
then  looked  towards  the  riyer,  and  seeing  a  mantle  floating  on 
the  stream,  he  inquired  what  it  was  that  appeared  black,  to 
which  they  answered  It  was  a  mantle ;  and  one  of  them  threw 
stones  upon  it,  in  consequence  of  which  it  sunk.     The  attend- 
ants of  the  pontiff  then  inquired  from  Giorgio,  why  he  had 
not  reyealed  this  to  the  goyemor  of  the  city ;  to  which  he 
replied,  that  he  had  seen  in  his  time  a  hundred  dead  bodies 
thrown  into  the  riyer  at  the  same  place,  without  any  inquiry 
being  made  respecting  them,  and  that  he  had  not  therefore 
considered  it  as  a  matter  of  any  importance.     The  fishermen 
and  seamen  were  then  collected,  and  ordered  to  search  the 
riyer,  where,  on  the  following  eyening,  they  found  the  body 
of  the  duke,  with  his  habit  entire,  and  thirty  ducats  in  his 
purse.     He  was  pierced  with  nine  wounds,  one  of  which  was 
in  his  throat,  the  others  in  his  head,  body,  and  limbs.     No 
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Booiier  vus  the  puntiiF  informed  of  tbe  death  of  his  son,  and 
that  Le  had  heeu  throwiL  lilce  filth  into  the  river,  than 
^ving  way  to  his  grief,  ho  shut  himself  up  in  a  ehomber  uiiil 
wept  hitlerly.  The  curdioal  of  Segovia,  and  other  atteud&nta 
iiD  the  pope,  went  to  the  door,  and  after  many  hours  spent 
ill  pet^uasions  and  exhortations,  prevailed  upon  him  to  admit 
tlieui.  From  the  evening  of  Wednesday  till  the  fullowin,' 
Saturday  the  pope  took  no  food;  nor  did  he  sleep  fromThnre- 
day  morning  till  the  same  honr  on  the  ensuing  day.  At 
length,  however,  giving  way  to  the  entreaties  of  his  attend- 
ants, he  began  to  restrain  his  sorrow,  and  to  consider  the 
injury  which  his  own  health  might  sustain  by  the  further 
indulgence  of  bis  grief."* 

Front  this  account,  which  is  in  truth  the  only  authentic 
iuforinatioD  that  remains  respecting  the  death  of  the  duke,  it 
eeenis  probable  that  he  bad  for  some  time  been  carrying  on 
an  amorous  intrigue,  by  the  intervention  of  the  person  who 
so  freifuently  visited  him  in  disguise;  and  it  may  at  the 
same  time  be  concluded,  that  the  evening  on  which  he  met 
with  hie  death,  be  bad  been  detected  by  some  jealous  rival, 
or  injured  husband,  and  had  paid  with  his  life  the  forfeiture 
of  his  folly,  hie  presumption,  or  his  guilt  The  cardinm 
appears  not  to  have  had  tbe  least  sbare  in  directing  the 
mutiuna  of  the  duke;  nor  does  it  appear  from  Biirt-hard, 
that  he  again  left  tbo  palace,  after  he  bad  returned  home  on 
the  evening  when  tbe  murder  was  committed.  Throngboiit 
the  whole  narrative  there  is  not  the  slightest  indication  that 
CfHsar  bod  any  share  in  the  transaction,  and  the  continuance 
of  the  favour  of  both  his  father  and  his  mother,  after  this  event, 
may  sulBcicntly  prove  to  every  impartial  mind,  that  he  was 
not  even  suspected  by  them  as  the  author  of  tbe  crime. '^ 

Tbe  brothers  of  the  Medici,  disappointed  in  their  first 
attempt  to  regain  their  native  place,  now  formed  a  more 
deliberate  and  systematic  plan  fur  efiecting  their  purpose. 
Amidst  tbe  internal  commotions  which  Florence  had  expe- 
rienced since  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici,  the  form  of  ils 
governmeut  had  undergone  frequent  changes,  until  tbe  popu- 
lace  hod  at  length  usurped  the  whole  direction,   and,   under 

*  See  JtorEhvil'B  Diar.  in  Gordini'i  LifboC  AlexinderVI.  App 
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the  influence  of  Savonarola,  had  united  the  enthusiasm  of 
liberty  with  the  fanaticism  of  superstition.  The  violent  ex- 
tremes to  which  thej  proceeded  soon,  however,  produced  a 
re-action  favourable  to  their  opponents.  The  inability  of  a 
set  of  artisans,  who  left  their  stalls,  in  the  habits  of  their 
occupations,  to  regulate  the  concerns  of  the  state,  became 
apparent;  the  misconduct  or  negligence  of  the  rulers  had 
been  manifested  by  an  alarming  scarcity  of  provisions ;  and 
at  length,  by  the  exertions  of  the  more  respectable  inha- 
bitants, the  office  of  gonfaloniere  was  conferred  on  Bernardo 
del  Nero,  a  citizen  of  advanced  age  and  great  authority, 
whose  long  and  friendly  intercourse  with  the  family  of  the 
Medici  gave  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  well  inclined  to 
their  interest*  The  other  offices  of  government  were  also 
filled  by  persons  who  were  supposed  to  be  adverse  to  the 
frateschi,  or  followers  of  Savonarola.  Encouraged  by  these 
favourable  circumstances,  Piero  communicated  his  views  to 
the  Venetians,  who  promised  to  support  him  in  his  attempt. 
The  concurrence  of  Alexander  VI.  who  was  highly  exaspe- 
rated against  the  Florentines,  for  the  protection  afforded  to 
Savonarola,  in  his  free  censures  of  the  abuses  of  the  church, 
was  easily  obtained;  nor  did  Lodovico  Sforza  oppose  an 
enterprise,  which,  by  dividing  and  weakening  the  Floren- 
tines, might  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  availing  himself  of 
their  dissensions  to  his  own  advantage.  The  military  com- 
mander chosen  by  Piero  de'  Medici,  on  this  occasion,  was 
Bartolommeo  d'Alviano,  who  had  acquired  great  honour  in 
the  defence  of  Bracciano  against  the  arms  of  the  pope.  By 
the  credit  and  exertions  of  the  three  brothers,  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  was  raised,  with  which  d'Alviano,  marching 
only  by  night,  and  throug^h  the  least  frequented  roads,  pro- 
ceeded to  Siena.  He  was  here  met  by  Piero  and  Giuliano, 
who  had  obtained  further  succours  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Siena,  whose  aversion  to  the  Florentines  led  them  to  promote 
every  measure  that  was  likely  to  increase  their  internal  com- 
motions, or  to  weaken  their  political  strength.*  A  commu« 
nication  was  secretly  opened  between  the  Medici  and  their 
friends  in  Florence.     The  day  was  agreed  upon  when  the 

*  MalaTolti,  Storia  di  Siena,  par.  3,  p.  103. 
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Medici  should,  early  in  tLe  morning,  approach  the  city,  and 
enter  the  gates;  at  which  time  their  adherents  would  be 
ready  to  receive  them,  and  to  second  their  efforte.  In  their 
progreea  towards  Florence,  they  met  with  no  interruption ; 
And  arriving  within  a  few  miles  of  tbo  city,  they  took  their 
stations  for  the  night,  intendiog  to  reach  the  walls  at  the 
hour  appointed  on  the  following  morning.  "When,  howerer, 
they  prepared  to  pursue  their  route,  they  found  their  order 
deranged,  and  their  progress  obstructed,  by  the  eifects  of  an 
uncommon  fall  of  rain,  which  had  continued  throughout  the 
night;  and  which,  by  postponing  their  arrival  until  a  late 
hour  of  the  day,  gave  sufficient  time  to  their  adversaries  to 
bo  apprized  of  their  intentions.  Vigorous  measures  were 
instantly  adopted  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  Paolo  Vitelli, 
the  condottUro  of  the  Florentine  troops,  who  had  casually 
arrived  there  on  the  preceding  evening,  secured  the  gates, 
and  took  the  command  of  those  who  were  ready  to  join  in 
repelling  the  attack.  The  partiBanB  of  the  Medici,  some  of 
whom  had  given  sufficient  indicati<m9  of  their  designs,  were 
seized  npon,  and  committed  to  safe  custody;  insomuch,  that 
when  the  Medici  arrived  under  the  walls,  instead  of  finding 
their  friends  ready  to  receive  them,  they  discovered  that 
every  measure  had  heen  taken  for  resistance.'^  Being  thus 
disappointed  in  their  expectation  of  succeeding  in  their  enter- 
prise, by  the  aid  of  their  accomplices  within  the  city,  tliey 
deliberated  whether  they  should  attack  the  gates,  and  endea- 
ronr  to  carry  the  place  by  storm ;  hnt,  after  a  consultation 
of  four  hours,  they  concluded  that  their  force  was  not  equal 
to  the  undertaking.  Bending  their  course  therefore  towards 
the  papal  dominions,  d'Alviano  and  his  military  associates 
endeavoured  to  recompense  themselves  for  their  disnppoint- 
1  nient,  by  plundering  the  inhabitants ;  whilst  Piero  and  his 
I  brother  Giuliano  retired  in  haste  to  Siena. 

This  affair  did  not,  however,  terminate  without  bloodshed. 
So  sooner  were  the  prevailing  party  within  the  walls  ap- 
pnied  of  the  retreat  of  the  Medici,  and  the  object  of  their 
I  visit,  than  they  instituted  a  strict  inquiry  as  to  the  authors 
I  nod  abettors  of  the  undertaking;  in  conscqaenco  of  which, 
I  four  of  the  principal  citizens,  Nicolo  Ridolfi,  Lorenzo  Torna- 
Flmani,  Gianozio  Pucci,  and  Giovanni  Cambi,  were  found  tfl 
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be  impiicated  in  the  oonspiraay,  and  were  condemned  to  | 
death. '^  Bemftrdo  del  Nero,  the  ffonfaioniere,  nccuaed  of 
Laving  been  privy  to  their  proceedings  without  diaoloaing 
tliem,  was  iuljudf!;ed  to  a  aimilar  fate.  The  persons  thus  con- 
demned appealed  to  the  contiglio  grande,  or  general  lusemblT 
of  the  people,  in  conformity  to  a  lata  regulation  ia  the  consti- 
tution, introduced  hy  the  fratetcH  s  but  the  promotera  of 
this  salutary  law  were  the  first  to  infringe  it,  and  the  con- 
venient pretexts  of  public  danger,  and  state  necessity,  were 
alleged  by  the  adherents  of  Savonarola  as  sufficient  jnatifica- 
tions  for  carrying  the  sentence  into  immediate  execution.'* 
The  inhabitants  of  Florence,  unaccustomed  for  a  long  course 
of  years  to  see  the  political  errors  of  their  fellow-citizena 
punished  with  such  sanguinary  severity,  derived  from  this 
transaction  additional  motives  of  dissatisfaction;  and  the 
death  of  these  citizens,  who,  whether  guilty  or  not  of  the 
crime  laid  to  their  charge,  were  condemned  contrary  to 
the  established  forma  of  law,  was  Boon  afterwards  avenged 
hy  the  slaughter  of  those  who  had  been  most  active  in  their 
destruction. 

The  siege  of  Pisii  still  continued  to  increase  in  importance, 
and  to  augment  the  number  of  the  contending  jiartiea.  In 
favour  of  the  inhabitants,  the  duke  of  Urbino,  wijo  had 
purchased  his  liberty  at  the  expense  of  thirty  thousand  ducats, 
il'Alviano,  his  late  adversary,  Paolo  Orsini,  Astorre  Baglioni, 
and  several  other  commanders  of  independent  bodies  of 
troops,  took  the  field,  having  been  engaged  in  the  cause 
principally  by  the  wealth  and  credit  of  the  Venetians ;  and 
the  command  of  the  whole  was  intrusted  to  the  marquis  of 
Mantua.  The  ardonr  of  the  Florentines  kept  pace  with  that 
of  their  enemies.  They  raised  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
within  the  Tuscan  territories,  and  several  experienced  com- 
manders joined  their  standard.  Paolo  VitoUi,  who  hod 
already  rendered  many  important  services  to  the  republic, 
was  appointed  chief  general,  and  the  haglone,  or  emblem  of 
tnd,  was  delivered  to  him  with  great  solemnity,  on  a 
t  purpose,  by  the  rules  of  astrology.     "     " 


this  occasion  all  the  s 
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the  . 
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■  Mashiavel,  Decennale,  1. 
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furmfti  a  numerous  body,  were  sBaemliled  in  tlie  great  court 
of  the  palace;  and  whilst  one,  who  wna  in  tlie  immediate 
eerrice  of  Vitelli,  with  the  rest  of  his  fraternity,  waited,  with 
their  astrological  instruments  in  their  hacKJa,  to  observe  the 
feliea  punlo,  or  fortunate  moment,  Marcello  Yirgilio,  chan~ 
cetlor  of  the  republic,  delivered  an  oration  before  the  magis~ 
trates  in  hononr  of  their  general;  when  on»  eign  being  given 
by  the  person  appointed  for  that  pnrpose,  the  orator  instantly 
concluded  his  speech,  and  Vitelli,  on  hia  kneos,  received  from 
the  gonfaloniers  the  emblem  of  hie  authority  amidst  the 
sound  of  trumpets  and  the  plaudits  of  the  popnlaee.*  At 
the  same  time  the  Madonna  deW  Imprwnata  was  carried 
through  the  city  in  a  ceremonial  procession  j  a  measure  which 
we  are  told  had  never  been  resorted  to  at  Florence  withcaf 
manifest  advantage,  f 

Whilst  the  adverse  parties  were  thus  preparing  for  a 
decisive  contest,  tho  inhabitarts  of  Pisa  despatched  a  body  of 
troops,  consisting  of  seven  hundr<^  horse  and  one  thousand 
foot,  to  levy  contributioDS  npoo,  or  to  plunder  the  inbabit;int3 
of  the  district  of  Volterra.  Returning  with  a  considerable 
booty,  they  were  attacked  in  the  valley  of  S.  Eegolo,  by  a 
party  of  the  Florentines,  under  the  command  of  the  count 
Einuccio,  and  being  thrown  into  disorder,  were  on  the  point 
of  retiuquisbing  their  spoil ;  when  a  fresh  body  of  horse 
arriving  from  Piau,  changed  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Florentine  detachment  was  either 
slaughtered  or  made  prisoners.  This  disa.iter  was  severely 
felt  by  the  Florentines,  who  now  began  to  apprehend  that, 
unless  they  could  detach  some  of  their  ailvcrsaries  from  the 
alliance  formed  against  them,  they  might  eventually,  not  only 
fail  in  their  attempt  to  recover  the  city  of  Pisa,  but  might  so 
far  exhaust  their  strength,  as  to  become  themselves  a  prey  to 
the  ambition  of  their  enemies.  Of  these,  tho  moat  formidable 
were  the  Venetians,  who  were  then  in  tho  zenith  of  their 
power,  and  had  given  der'sivo  proofs  of  their  intentions  to 
extend  their  dominion  into  tho  southern  provinces  of  Italy. 
la  this  exigency  the  Florentines  had  recourse  to  Lodovico 
Sforia,  who,  by  having  so  frequently  changed  the  object  of 

•  Nardi.  Hist.  Fior.  Ub.  iii.  p.  53. 

f  Ammirato,  Hi^t.  Fior.  tdL  iii.  p.  254. 
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Ids  politieal  pmaoit,  afforded  tfaem  sonie  bopei  tliat  he  migiit 
not  lefbse  to  lulen  to  tlieir  lepreeentatioiiaL  Nor  were  they 
mistaken  in  this  qpinion.  Lodorico  heard  with  attention  the 
atgnments  bj  which  thej  endeayoored  to  oonTinee  him,  thai, 
in  affording  assistance  to  the  inhabitants  of  IKsa,  he  was  only 
acting  a  sabsiiliarj  part  to  the  repablic  of  Venice,  which  was 
already  too  powerful  for  the  other  states  of  Italy,  and  wonld. 
by  the  acquisition  of  Pisa  and  its  territory,  become  highly 
formidable  eren  to  LodcTico  himself.  Induced  by  these  and 
similar  motives,  and  actuated  by  that  instability  which 
characterized  the  whole  of  his  conduct,  Lodorico  entered  into 
the  proposed  treaty ;  and  it  was  agreed  between  tbe  parties, 
that,  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  it  to  greater  advantage, 
no  external  demonstration  of  it  should  immediately  appear, 
but  that  Lodovico  should  take  advantage  of  such  opportunity 
of  withdrawing  his  troops,  as  should  be  most  for  tiie  interest 
of  his  new  allies.* 

From  the  time  of  tiie  return  of  Charles  YIII.  to  his  own 
dominions,  the  Italian  states  had  been  kept  in  continual 
alarm,  by  rumours  of  great  preparations,  said  to  be  making 
for  another  and  more  powerful  descent  upon  the  kingdom  of 
Naples ;  but  these  apprehensions  were  suddenly  dispelled  by 
the  death  of  that  monarch,  occasioned  by  an  apoplexy,  whilst 
he  was  amusing  himself  by  the  game  of  tennis  at  the  castie 
of  Amboise,  in  the  month  of  April,  1498.  The  exultation  of 
the  Italians  on  this  event  was  not,  however,  well-founded, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  death  of  the  king,  instead  of  being 
favourable  to  their  repose,  was  the  occasion  of  their  bein^ 
exposed  to  still  greater  calamities.  Charles  had  little  pre* 
tensions  either  in  body  or  mind  to  the  character  of  a  hero. 
He  had  made  a  hazardous  attempt,  from  the  consequences  of 
which  he  had  been  extricated  with  difficulty ;  and  there  was 
no  great  probability  that  he  would  have  exposed  himself  to 
the  dangers  of  a  second  expedition.  The  longer  continuance 
of  his  life  would  therefore  have  prevented,  or  postponed,  the 
hostile  efforts  of  his  bolder  and  more  active  successor.  This 
successor  was  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  cousin  to  Charles  in 
the  fourth   degree,  who,  under  the   name   of  Louis  XI]  ^ 

•  Guicclard.  Storia  d'ltal.  lib.  it.  vol.  1.  * 
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crown  witliout  oppositioD,  and  immedintely  after 
hifl  aocesaion  gave  a  striking  proof  of  bis  intentiona,  by  taking 
tiie  additional  titles  of  duke  uf  Alilac  and  king  of  the  two 
Sioiliea.  No  aooaer  liad  he  asceuded  the  throne,  than  lie 
foDnd  a  pretext  for  diroroing  his  wife,  the  danghter  of  Louib 
XI.,  who,  as  he  alleged,  was  bo  doToid  of  personal  attractions, 
and  uf  BO  sicktj'  a  constitution,  tliat  he  had  no  hopes  of  pro- 
geny from  her,  and  choBo  in  her  stead,  Anne  of  Bretague, 
the  widow  of  liis  predecessor,  Cliarlea  VIII.,  who  is  sup- 
jiosed  to  have  been  the  object  of  his  affection  before  her  former 
-nituriage.  Aa  the  dispensation  of  the  pope  waa  requisite  fot 
tills  union,  Alexander  VI.  waa  happy  in  so  favourable  an 
opportnnity  of  gratifying  the  wishes  of  the  new  sovereign ; 
hut  the  king  was  too  impatient  to  wait  the  return  of  his 
ambassador,  and  presuming  on  the  auccess  of  hia  miasion, 
celebrated  the  marriage  before  the  neceasary  formalities  fur 
his  divorce  had  been  eipodited  from  Home.  This  irregularity 
was,  however,  readily  pardoned,  and  Ciesar  Borgia,  who  had 
n<jw  diveated  himself  of  the  rank  of  cardinal,  was  deputed  to 
carry  to  France  the  dispensation,  which  waa  accompanieil  by 
the  hat  of  a  cardinal  for  George  of  Amboise,  archbishop  of 
JRouen.  The  magnificence  displayed  by  Ciosar  on  this  em- 
bassy far  exceeded  that  of  royalty  itself :  and  the  king 
remunerated  his  services,  by  conferring  on  him  the  title  of 
duke  of  Valentisoia,  in  Dauphiny,  and  by  a  grant  of  the 
iiinnal  aum  of  twenty  thousand  livres;  to  which  waa  also 
added  the  promise  of  a  territorial  possession  in  the  Milaneae, 
as  soon  aa  the  king  should  have  completed  the  eonqueat  of 
that  country.'"  About  the  same  time,  Lucrezia,  the  daughter 
of  the  pontiff,  waa  divorced  from  her  husband,  Giovanni 
Sforza,  lord  of  Pesaro,  and  married  to  Alfonso  of  Aragon, 
a  natural  eon  of  AlfonsuII.,  late  king  of  Naplea 

Ever  since  the  brothera  of  the  Medici  bad  been  compelled 
to  quit  their  native  place,  the  Fiorentines  had  exhibited  a 
atrikiag  instance  of  the  effects  uf  fanaticism,  in  debasing 
both  the  inteUectual  and  moral  powers  of  the  mind.  Absurd 
and  bliLsphemoua  pretensions  to  the  peculiar  favour  of  heaven, 
to  tho  power  of  working  miracles,  and  of  predicting  future 
events,  were  asserted  by  Savonarola  and  his  followers,  who 
attempted  to  establish  the  reign  of  Jesus  Chrisl,  as  it  nM 
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impiously  called,  by  acta  of  violence  and  bloodshed, 
sudden  depression  occaeioned,  liowQver,  aa  siidden  a  reverws< 
No  sooner  were  the  Florentines  convinced  of  the  fraudulen* 
practices  of  their  pretended  prophet,  than  they  satiated  their 
resentment  by  the  destruction  of  the  man  who  had  so  long  been 
the  object,  of  their  admiration ;  after  which  they  committed 
his  body,  together  with  those  of  two  of  his  associates,  to  the 
flames,  and  scattered  their  ashes  in  the  river  Amo.  Respect- 
ing the  chara^iter  of  Savonarola,  a  great  diversity  of  opiniot 
has  arisen,  as  well  in  his  own  as  in  subsequent  times;  and 
whilst  some  have  considered  him  as  a  saint  and  a  mart; 
others  have  stigmatized  him  as  an  impostor  and  a  demagogat 
It  requires  not,  however,  any  great  discernment  to  perceivfl^ 
that  Savonarola  uoitod  in  himself  those  exact  proporti 
knavery,  talents,  folly,  and  learning,  which,  combined  with 
the  insanity  of  superstition,  compose  the  character  of  a  fana- 
tic ;  the  motives  and  conaequencea  of  whose  conduct  are 
perhaps  no  less  obscure  and  inexplicable  to  himself,  than 
they  are  to  the  rest  of  mankind.* 

The  secret  treaty  between  Lodovico  Sforza  and  the  state 
of  Florence  was  much  more  detrimental  to  the  Venetians 
than  it  would  have  been  if  publicly  avowed.  By  hie  solici- 
tjitions,  several  of  the  Italian  leaders,  who  had  engaged  in 
the  defence  of  Pisa,  were  induced  to  enter  into  the  service  of 
the  Florentines ;  and  the  army  of  the  republic,  under  the 
conltnand  of  Paolo  Vitelli,  at  length  took  the  field,  with  a 
considerable  body  of  horse,  and  a  powerful  train  of  artillery. 
I  Having  hastily  passed  the  Arno,  Vitelli  first  bombarded  the 

■  castle  of  Buti,  where  the  Venetians  attempted  to  oppose  his 

■  progress.  This  place  bo  carried  by  assault  on  the  second  day. 
I  Thence  he  proceeded  towards  Pisa,  and  having  stationed 
I  aeveril  bodies  of  troops  in  the  vicinity,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
I  approach  of  supplies  to  the  city,  he  turned  his  artillery  against 
I  Vico  Pisano,  a  fortress  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pisa,  where. 
I  having  made  a  breach  in  the  walls,  ho  compelled  the  garrisoK 
I  to  capitulate,  and  proceeded,  by  regular  approaches  to  reduoe 
I                the  city  to  eubtnissiun.t 
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In  the  mean  time  the  Rxiled  brotliera  of  the  Jledici,  coti- 
teiving  that  another  opportunity  nas  uow  afforded  them  for 
attempting  the  recovery  of  Florence,  requested  the  Veuetiau 
•onate  to  admit  them  as  associates  ia  the  war  :  repretjenting 
to  them  the  practicability  of  sending  &  body  of  troops  througli 
the  passes  of  the  Apennines,  where  they  would  be  joined  by 
the  numerous  friends  of  the  Medici  in  that  quarter,  by  whose 
assistance  they  might  attack  the  city  before  it  could  be  pro- 
vided with  tho  means  of  defence.  Tlie  Veuetians,  at  this 
time  closely  pressed  by  Vitelli,  willingly  accepted  the  offer ; 
and  a  large  body  of  infantry  was  immediately  collected,  the 
command  of  which  was  given  to  the  dulie  of  Urbino,  and 
Astorre  Bnglioni,  of  Perugia.  Piero  de'  Medici,  with  his 
brother  Giuliano,  and  his  cousin  Giulio,  liaving  united  their 
troops  with  those  of  Eartolommeo  d'Alviano  and  Carlo 
Orsino,  joined  the  Venetians  in  the  Val  de  Lamone,  and 
possessed  themsclvea  of  the  small  town  of  Marra.  They 
Boon,  however,  found  theniaelves  opposed  by  the  Florentines, 
with  whom  Lodovico  Sforza  had  now  united  his  amis;  but 
the  duke  of  Urhino  pressed  forwards,  and,  having  captured 
the  town  of  Bibbiena,  descended  into  the  sterile  district  of 
Casentino,  through  which  the  Arno  continues  its  course  to 
Florence ;  and,  although  his  operations  were  retarded  no 
leas  by  the  severity  of  the  weather  than  by  the  efforts  of  his 
enemies,  his  approach  filled  the  inhabitants  of  Florence  with 
consternation.  They,  therefore,  directed  their  commander, 
Vitelli,  to  fortify,  in  the  best  manner  ho  could,  the  places 
which  he  hail  occupied  near  Pisa,  and  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  oppose  the  Medici  in  Casentino,  The  courage 
and  experience  of  the  duke  of  Urbino,  and  the  ardour  and 
rapidity  of  d'Alviano,  were  opposed  by  the  vigilance  and 
caution  of  Vitelli.  With  inconceivable  industry  ho  fortified 
the  paeses  by  which  alone  tho  troops  of  the  Medici  could 
approach  ;  he  restrained  their  excursions  on  every  side ;  ha 
weakened  tiieir  ftjrces  in  various  skirmishes,  and  harassed 
them  by  cutting  off  their  supplies,  Unable  either  to  procure 
subsistence,  or  to  change  the  situation  of  their  troops,  tlie 
Venetian  commissaries,  with  the  brothers  of  the  Medici, 
eecretly  deserted  their  array,  and  fled  for  safety  to  die  town 
«f  Bibhiena,  The  soldiers  themselves  were  compelled  to 
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inipioualy  eiiUed,  by  acta  of  violence  and  bloodshed. 
Budden  depresaion  occasioned,  however,  aa  audden  a  reversdiW 
No  sooner  were  the  Florentines  convinced  of  the  fraudulen* 
practices  of  their  pretended  prophet,  than  they  satiated  their 
resentment  by  the  destruction  of  the  man  who  had  no  long  been 
the  object  of  their  admiration ;  iifter  which  they  committed    _ 
hia  body,  togetiier  with  those  of  two  of  his  associates,  to  tha^^ 
flames,  and  scattered  their  aahea  in  the  river  Arno.    Itespeat«<^H 
ing  the  character  of  Savonarola,  a  great  diversity  of  opiniona-^P 
baa  arisen,  aa  well  in  hia  own  aa  in  eubaequent  times;  and 
whilst  some  have  considered  bini  aa  a  saint  and  a  martyr, 
others  have  stigmatized  him  aa  an  impostor  and  a  demagogue. 
It  requires  not,  however,  any  great  discernment  to  perceive, 
that  Savonarola  united  in  himself  those  exact  proportiona  of 
knavery,  talenta,  folly,  and  learning,  which,  combined  with 
the  insanity  of  superstition,  compose  the  character  of  a  fana- 
tic ;    the  motivea   and  consequences   of    whose    conduct    are 
pcrhiipa  no  less  obscure  and  inexplicable  to  himself,  than 
tliey  are  to  the  rest  of  mankind.* 

The  secret  treaty  between  Lodovico  Sforza  and  the  a 
of  Florence  was  much  more  detrimental  to  the  Yenetiai 
than  it  would  have  been  if  publicly  avowed.  By  his  solicit 
tations,  several  of  tlie  Italian  leaders,  who  had  engaged  i| 
tlie  defence  of  Piea,  were  induced  to  enter  into  the  s< 
tlie  Florentines ;  and  the  army  of  the  republic,  under  thtt 
conimand  of  Paolo  Vitelli,  at  length  took  the  field,  with  a 
considerable  body  of  horse,  and  a  powerful  train  of  artillery. 
Having  hastily  paaaed  the  Arno,  Vitelli  first  bombarded  the 
castle  of  Buti,  where  the  Venetians  attempted  to  oppose  his 
progress.  This  place  he  carried  by  assault  on  the  second  day. 
Thence  Le  proceeded  towards  Fisa,  and  having  stationed 
several  bodies  of  troops  in  the  vicinity,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
apprrach  of  supplies  to  the  city,  he  turned  his  artillery  against 
Vico  Piaano,  a  fortress  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Piaa,  where, 
having  made  a  breach  in  the  walls,  he  compelled  the  garrisoK 
to  capitulate,  and  proceeded,  by  regular  approaches  t«  reduce 
the  city  to  submission, + 

*  For  the  parCJculBrs  o!  tlie  catastrophe  of  SBTnnaraU,   see  Ub  a(i 
I.or.  de  Modiei. 
(  Quicriard.  Sloria  d'ltal,  lib.  iv.  vol.  i.  p.  J39, 


TBIBS  ATTEMPT  TO  BKTEft  PUBENCE. 

In  tlie  mean  time  tlif.  fixiled  brotliers  of  the  Jledici,  con- 
eeiviug  tbat  another  opportunity  was  now  affordeil  them  for 
attempting  the  recovery  of  Florence,  reqneated  the  Venetian 
BODBte  to  admit  tliom  aa  associates  in  the  war  ;  representing 
to  them  the  practicability  of  sending  a  body  of  troops  througli 
the  passes  of  the  Apennines,  where  they  would  be  joined  by 
the  numerous  friends  of  the  Medici  in  tbat  quarter,  by  whose 
asfiietance  they  might  attack  the  city  before  it  eould  be  pro- 
Tided  with  the  nieana  of  defence.  Tlie  Venetians,  at  this 
time  closely  pressed  by  Vit«lli,  willingly  accepted  the  offer ; 
I  and  a  large  body  of  infantry  was  immediately  collected,  the 
,  command  of  which  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Urbino,  and 
Astorro  Baglioni,  of  Perugia.  Piero  Je'  Medici,  with  bis 
brother  Ginliano,  and  his  cousin  Giulio,  having  united  tlieir 
troops  with  those  of  Battolommeo  d'Alviano  and  Carlo 
Orsino,  joined  the  Venetians  in  the  Val  de  Lamone,  and 
possessed  tbemselvea  of  tho  small  town  of  Marra.  Tliey 
Boon,  however,  found  themselves  opposed  by  the  FloTentines, 
with  whom  Lodovico  Sforza  had  note  united  his  arms;  but 
the  duke  of  Urbino  pressed  forwards,  and,  having  captured 
the  town  of  Bibbiena,  descended  into  the  sterile  district  of 
Casenttno,  through  which  the  Amo  continues  its  course  to 
Florence;  and,  although  his  operations  were  retarded  no 
less  by  the  severity  of  the  weather  than  by  the  efforts  of  his 
enemies,  liis  approach  filled  the  inhabitants  of  Florence  with 
consternation.  They,  therefore,  directed  their  commander, 
Vitelli,  to  fortify,  in  the  beat  manner  he  could,  the  places 
which  he  had  occupied  near  Pisa,  and  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  oppose  the  Medici  in  Caaentino,  The  courage 
and  experience  of  the  duke  of  Urbino,  and  the  ardour  and 
rapidity  of  d'Alviano,  were  opposed  by  the  vigilance  and 
caution  of  Vitelli.  With  inconceivable  industry  be  fortified 
the  passes  by  which  alone  the  troops  of  the  Medici  could 
approach  ;  he  restrained  their  excursions  on  every  side ;  he 
weakened  their  forces  in  various  skirmishes,  and  harassed 
them  by  cutting  off  their  supplies.  Unable  either  to  procure 
subsistence,  or  to  change  the  situation  of  their  troops,  the 
Venutian  commissaries,  with  the  brothers  of  the  Medici, 
secretly  deserted  their  army,  and  fled  for  safety  to  the  town 
of  Bibbiena.  The  soldiora  thomeelves  were  compelled  to 
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twBi.ty  large  pieces  of  artillery,  Vitelli  attncked  tlie  fortJWt  1 


B  of  Pisa  cliiefly  relied  for 


of  Stampace,  on  whicli  tLe 
the  defeuce  of  tbe  city.  The  exertionB  of  tli 
repair  the  breochea,  although  both  eesea  and  all  descriptic 
persons  united  in  the  Inbour,  were  ineffectual,  and  au  unre- 
niitting  cannonade  of  ten  days  at  length  levelled  a  great  part 
of  the  'walls.  Of  those  engaged  in  tho  defence,  many  were 
fibnghtered ;  the  rest  took  refuge  in  the  city,  and  were  closely 
pursued  by  the  Florentine  troops,  who  at  that  moment  might 
in  all  probability  have  possessed  tboniselveB  of  the  prize  for 
which  they  had  sj  long  contended.  Vitelli,  hoirever,  either 
did  not  perceive,  or  did  not  choose  to  avail  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity afforded  him  for  terminating  tlio  war.  SatisRed  with 
tho  success  of  the  day,  in  tbe  acquisition  of  the  fortress,  and 
conceiving  that  the  city  would  now  become  an  ea^  preyi  he 
restrained  the  ardour  of  the  soldiery,  and  allowed  the  inhabi- 
tants to  recover  from  their  panic.  But  although  Vitelli  had 
omitted  to  storm  the  city,  ho  persevered  with  tho  utmost 
vigilance  in  such  measnres  as  were  most  likely  to  compel  the 
injiabitants  to  surrender;  and,  in  the  various  means  which  ha 
adopted  for  reducing  the  place,  gave  striking  proofs  of  those 
abilities  by  which  lie  had  obtained  his  military  reputation. 
The  constant  use  of  artillery  had  again  effected  a  breach  in 
the  walls;  the  soldiers,  inflamed  with  the  hopes  of  plunder, 
were  earnest  for  the  attack ;  the  Florentine  commissarieB 
remonstrated  with  Vitelli  on  the  injudicious  and  dangeronet 
delays  which  he  manifested  in  a^ll  his  proceedings,  and  a  tima 
was  at  length  fixed  upon  fur  storming  the  place,  which  it  was 
agreed  should  he  the  twenty-fonrth  day  of  August.  But, 
whilst  the  fruits  of  his  laboura  were  thus  ripening,  and 
seemed  only  to  court  his  hand,  a  sudden  bligiit  deprived 
Vitelli  of  his  expected  prize.  The  low  and  marshy  district 
ia  the  vicinity  of  Pisa  had  combined  with  the  slaughter  of 
the  soldiery,  to  occasion  a  pestilential  distemper  in  the  Flo- 
rentine camp,  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  made  so 
rapid  a  progress,  that,  at  tho  time  appointed,  a  sufficient 
number  of  troops  could  not  be  collected  to  proceed  to  tlie 
attack.  Fresh  levies  of  soldiers  were  poured  in  by  the  Flo- 
lentines ;    but    the    destructive    malignity   of  tbe    disorder 
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)  tiio  Bsiled  brothers  of  the  MeJici,  con- 
s  now  afforded  them  for 
,  reqneflted  the  Venetian 
1  the  war  :  representing 
a  body  of  troops  througli 
a  they  would  be  joined  by 
'a  that  quarter,  by  wh( 


In  the  mean  t 
eeiving  that  another  opportunity  wj 
attemptiug  the  recovery  of  Fhirenct 
aonate  to  admit  thera  as  associates  i 
to  them  the  practicability  of  sending 
the  passes  of  the  Apeiminea,  where 
the  numerous  friends  of  the  Medici 

asaietance  they  might  attack  the  city  before  it  could  be  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  defence.  The  Venetians,  at  this 
time  closely  preased  by  Vitelli,  willingly  accepted  the  offer ; 
and  a  largo  body  of  infantry  was  immediately  collected,  the 
command  of  which  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Urbino,  and 
Astorre  Baglioni,  of  Perugia.  Piero  de'  Medici,  with  his 
brother  Gialiano,  and  his  cousin  Giulio,  having  united  their 
troops  with  those  of  Bartolommeo  d'Alviano  and  Carlo 
Oraino,  joined  the  Venetians  in  the  Val  de  Lamone,  and 
poaseased  themselves  of  the  small  town  of  Marra.  They 
soon,  however,  found  themselves  opposed  by  the  Ftorentlnee, 
with  whom  Lodovico  Sforza  had  now  united  his  arms ;  hnt 
the  duke  of  Urbino  pressed  forwards,  and,  having  captured 
the  town  of  Bibhiena,  descended  into  the  sterile  district  of 
Casentino,  through  which  the  Amo  continues  its  course  to 
Florence;  and,  although  his  operations  were  retarded  no 
leas  by  the  severity  of  the  weather  than  by  the  efforts  of  his 
enemies,  his  approach  filled  the  inhabitants  of  Florence  with 
consternation.  I'hey,  therefore,  directed  their  commander, 
Vitelli,  to  fortify,  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  the  places 
which  he  had  occupied  near  Pisa,  and  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  oppose  the  Medici  in  Casentino,  The  courage 
and  experience  of  the  duke  of  Urbino,  and  the  ardour  and 
rapidity  of  d'Alviano,  were  opposed  by  the  vigilance  and 
caution  of  Vitelli.  With  inconceivable  industry  he  fortified 
the  paeaes  by  which  alone  the  troops  of  the  Medici  could 
approach  ;  he  restrained  their  excursions  on  every  aide ;  hti 
weakened  their  forces  in  various  skirmishes,  and  harasserl 
Ihem  by  cutting  off  their  supplies,  Unable  either  to  procure 
subsistence,  or  to  change  the  situation  of  their  troops,  the 
Venetian  commissaries,  with  the  brothers  of  the  Medioi, 
secretly  deserted  their  army,  and  fled  for  safety  to  ihe  town 
of  Bibbienu.  The  soldiers  thoraselvefl  were  compelled  to 
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CHAPTER  VL 

1499—1503. 

Louis  XII.  resolves  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Milan  and  Naples-* 
Forms  an  alliance  with  Alexander  YI.  and  the  yenetians<»The  cardinal 
de*  Medici  quits  Italy — Travels  through  various  parts  of  Europe- 
Louis  XII.  possesses  himself  of  the  duchy  of  Milan-^Ceesar  Borgia 
attacks  the  cities  of  Romagna— Imprisonment  and  death  of  Lodovico 
Sforza — ^The  cardinal  de'  Medici  arrives  at  Rome — The  Florentines 
again  attack  Pisa«->C8esar  Borgia  perseveres  in  his  hostilities  against 
the  Italian  states — The  Medici  attempt  a  fourth  time  to  effect  theii* 
return  to  Florence — Cnsar  Borgia  threatens  that  city — Treacherous 
combination  between  Louis  XII.  fcnd  Ferdinand  of  Spain — Federigo, 
king  of  Naples,  is  deprived  of  his  dominions — He  retires  to  France— 
Gonsalvo  betrays  the  young  duke  of  Calabria — Caesar  Borgia  captures 
the  states  of  Piombino,  Camerino,  and  Urbino — Pietro  Soderini  pre- 
serves Florence  from  the  attacks  of  Borgia — Is  appointed  Gonfaloniere 
for  life — Alliance  between  Csesar  Borgia  and  Louis  XII. — The  Italian 
nobles  oppose  the  proceedings  of  Borgia — Several  of  them  treacherously 
put  to  death  by  him  at  Slnigaglia— He  seizes  on  their  territories — 
Death  of  Alexander  Y 1. — Remarks  on  his  character  and  conduct. 

Whilst  Italy  continued  to  be  thus  agitated  by  internal  com- 
motions, another  storm  was  gathering  beyond  the  Alps,  which 
soon  burst  with  additional  violence  on  that  unhappy  country. 
The  attack  of  Charles  YIII.  upon  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was 
the  effect  of  a  puerile  ambition  ;  but  Louis  XII.  was  a  coura- 
geous and  politic  prince,  and  the  personal  experience  which 
he  had  acquired  during  the  expedition  of  Charles  VIII.,  in 
which  he  had  himself  borne  a  principal  part,  rendered  him  a 
still  more  dangerous  enemy.  After  having  openly  asserted 
his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Naples  and  the  states  of  Milan, 
he  began  to  negotiate  with  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  and 
in  particular  with  the  Italian  governments,  for  their  assistance 
or  neutrality  in  the  approaching  contest. 

In  gaining  over  Alexander  VI.  to  his  interests  ho  found 
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but  little  difficulty.  That  ambitions  pontiff,  incessantly  aim- 
ing at  thfl  exaltation  of  hia  family,  and  desirous,  beyond  mea- 
sure, of  establiflliing  liis  anthority  in  the  kingdom  of  Kaples, 
where  he  had  already  obtained  Ronsiderable  influence,  hud 
proposed  to  Federigo  the  marriage  of  Ctesar  Borgia  with  one 
of  Ilia  daughters,  whone  dowry  he  expected  should  be  the 
eitensiye  principality  of  Tarentnm.  Tlii^  union  was,  how- 
ever, rejected  in  the  most  decisive  terms  by  Federigo  ;  who, 
although  he  was  not  ignorant  that  iiis  refusal  would  draw 
down  upon  him  the  resentment  of  the  pontiff,  chose  rather  to 
abide  its  consequences,  than,  assent  to  an  alliance,  which  he 
considered  as  still  more  dangerous.  Thus  disappointeil  in  the 
hopes  of  aggrandizement  which  he  had  so  warmly  cherished 
from  this  quarter,  Alexander  was  prepared  for  any  proposi- 
tions from  the  French  monarch,  which  miglit  enable  Lim  to 
gratify  his  resentment  against  the  king  of  Naples.  A  reci- 
jirooation  of  favours  had  already  commenced  between  Louis 
XII.  and  the  pope,  by  which  both  parties  had  been  highly 
gratified ;  and  this  connection  was  speedily  strengthened  by 
the  marriage  of  Cesar  Borgia  with  Carlotta,  daughter  of 
John  d'Albert,  king  of  Navarre,'*  and  a  near  relation  to 
Louis  XII.,  and  by  the  promotion  of  the  brother  of  that  prin- 
cess to  the  purple.  The  marriage  took  place  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  May,  1499  ;  and  from  this  period  Alexander  consi- 
dered himself  as  devoted  to  the  interests  of  France,  and  was 
ready  to  employ  both  his  spiritual  and  temporal  arms  in  her 
service.'*'  The  Venetians,  disgusted  with  the  irresolute  and 
treacherous  eonduct  of  Lodovico  Sforaa,  had  already  been  in- 
duced, by  the  promise  of  being  put  into  possession  of  the  city 
of  CremonHi,  and  the  district  of  Ghiaradadda,  to  enter  into  a 
league  with  Louis  XII.  to  assist  him  in  the  recovery  of  Milan, 
in  whicli  a  power  was  reserved  to  Alexander  VI.  to  become  a 
party.*  Of  this  privilege  the  pope  soon  afterwards  availed 
himself ;  having  first  stipulated,  among  other  articles,  that  tlje 
states  of  Imols,  Forli,  Faenza,  and  Pesaro,  then  under  the 
jrovemment  of  their  respective  lords,  should  be  conquered  by 
the  arms  of  the  allies,  and  united  under  the  sole  dominion  of 
Cmsar  Borgia. 
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Tlieae  portentous  traDttactiona  were  not  regarded  with  an! 
inattentive  eye  liy  the  cardinal  de'  Medici.  He  had  i 
attempted,  in  conjunction  with  his  brothers,  e,t  three  difierent 
tinieij,  to  effect  the  reatflration  of  his  family  to  their  native 
place.  The  ill  fortune  or  misconduct  of  Piero  had  defeated 
ftll  their  endeavours,  and  every  new  attempt  had  only  served 
to  increaae  the  violence  of  their  enemies,  and  to  bar  the  gatea 
III  Piorence  more  firmly  against  thera.  During  five  years  he 
had  been  compelled  to  avail  himself  successively  of  the  pro- 
tection  of  the  ancient  friends  of  his  family  in  different  paj^ 
of  Italy ;  but  U3  the  hope  of  his  reiitoration  to  Florence  dimi- 
nished,  he  began  to  be  regarded  as  an  exile  and  a  fugitive,  and 
in  the  approaching  disturbances  of  Italy,  it  waa  nut  easy  to 
determine  in  what  part  be  might  find  a  secure  asylum.  The 
city  of  Rome,  which  ought  to  have  afforded  him  a  safe  and 
honourable  residence,  waa  rendered  irksome  to  him  by  the 
vices,  and  dangerous  by  tbe  animosity  of  the  pontiff;  whilst 
the  Florentines,  in  order  to  secure  themselves  during  the  stp- 
preaching  commotions,  had  acceded  to  the  league  with  France, 
and  thereby  cut  off  from  the  Medici  all  hopea  of  deriving 
assistance  from  that  power  on  which  they  had  hitherto  relied. 
Impelled  by  these  circumatancea,  and  perhaps  also  actuated 
by  the  laudable  desire  of  visiting  foreign  countries,  the  car- 
dinal determined  to  <^uit  Italy,  and  to  pass  some  portion  of 
his  time  in  traversing  the  principal  kingdoms  of  Europe,  till 
evetita  might  arise  more  favourable  to  his  views. 

This  design  he  communicated  to   Lis  cousin,  Ginlto    de' 
Medici,  and  it  was  agreed  to  form  a  party  of  twelve  frieade; 
a  number  which  they  considered  sufficiently  large  for  their 
mutual  security  in  the  common  incidents  of  a  journey,  and 
too  sm:tll  to  afford  any  cause  of  alarm.     Discarding,  there- 
fore, the  insignia  of  their  rank,  and  equipping  themaelyes  in 
an    uniform    manner,    they  passed   through    the    states   of 
Venice,  and  visited  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  Oermany; 
assuming    in  turn    the   command   of  their   troop,  and  par- 
taking  of  all  the  amusements  afforded  by  continual  change  of 
place,  and  the  various  manners  of  the  inhabitants.     On  thfflc    ' 
arrival  at  Ultn,  their  singular  appearance  occasioned  their  I 
being  detained  by  the  magistrates ;  but,  on  their  diBclosing.4 
their  quality  and  purpose,  they  were  sent  under  a  guard  to  j 
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the  cinp  ;ror  Maxiniiliftii,  who  received  ttie  cardinal  with  tliat 
respect  and  atteiitinn,  to  which,  from  the  celebrity  of  liia  an- 
cestors, and  uis  liigh  nnk  in  the  church,  he  waa  bo  well  enti- 
tled. Far  from  interrupting  theirprogress,  Maximilian  highly 
commended  tiie  magnanimity  of  the  cardinal,  in  bearing  hia 
adverse  fortune  with  patience ;  and  his  judgment  and  prudence 
in  applying  to  the  purposes  of  useful  information  that  portion 
of  liis  time,  of  which  he  could  not  now  diepoae  to  better  advan- 
tage. Besides  furnishing  him  with  an  honourable  passport 
through  the  German  states,  Maximilian  gave  him  kttera  to 
his  son  Philip,  then  governor  of  the  Low  Countries;  recom- 
mending the  cardinal  and  his  companions  to  hia  protection  and 
faTOUr,  After  having  passed  a  considerable  time  in  Ger- 
many, the  associated  friends  proceeded  tn  Flanders  ;  where 
they  were  received  by  Philip,  not  only  with  hospitality,  hnt 
with  magnificence.  The  cardinal  then  intended  to  have 
taken  shipping,  and  jiroceeded  to  England  ;  but  the  danger 
of  the  voyage  deterred  his  friends  from  the  undertaking ; 
and,  at  their  entreaties,  he  relinqniahed  his  design.^  They, 
therefore,  bent  their  course  towards  France.  On  their  arriyal 
at  Koaen  tbey  were  again  seized  upon,  and  detained  in  cus- 
tody; and,  although  the  cardinal,  and  his  cousin,  Giulio, 
made  an  immediate  discovery  of  their  rank,  and  represented 
the  object  of  their  journey  to  be  totally  unconnected  with 
political  concerns ;  yet,  in  the  state  of  hostility  that  had  then 
commenced  between  the  kings  of  France  and  of  Naples,  there 
appeared  to  be  too  much  ground  for  suspicion  to  admit  of 
their  being  speedily  released ;  nor  was  it  until  letters  were 
obtained  from  Piero  de'  Medici,  then  in  the  French  camp  at 
Milan,  that  they  were  enabled  to  procure  their  discharge. 
Having  again  obtained  their  liberty,  ihey  proceeded  through 
France,  visiting  every  place  deserving  of  notice,  and  exa- 
mining whatever  waa  remarkable  till  they  arrived  at  Mar- 
seilles. After  a  short  stay,  they  determined  to  proceed  by 
sea  immediately  to  Rome.  The  winds  being,  however,  unfa- 
vourable, they  were  compelled  to  coast  the  Kiviera  of  Genoa, 
where  having  been  driven  on  shore,  they  thought  it  advisable 
to  relinquish  their  voyage,  and  to  proceed  by  land  to  Savjna. 

•  Ammir,  Ritntti,  Opusc.  vol,  iii.  p.66. 
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On  their  arrival  at  this  place  they  met  with  the  cardinal 
Ginliano  della  Rovere,  who  had  fled  thither  to  avoid  the 
resentment  of  Alexander  YI.  A  common  enmitj  to  that 
profligate  pontifl*,  and  a  similarity  of  misfortunes,  rendered 
their  meeting  interesting ;  and  three  refugees  sat  at  the  same 
table,  all  of  whom  were  afterwards  elevated  to  the  highest 
dignity  in  the  Christian  world.  The  two  cousins  of  the  Medici 
gave  an  account  of  the  objects  which  they  had  met  with  on 
their  journey;  and  related  the  difficulties  which  they  had 
surmounted  by  land,  and  the  dangers  which  they  had  en- 
countered by  sea.  The  cardinal  della  Rovere  recapitulated 
in  his  turn  the  events  which  had  taken  place  in  Italy  since 
their  departure,  and  in  which  they  were  so  deply  interested. 
From  Savona  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  repaired  to  Genoa, 
where  for  some  time  he  took  up  his  residence  with  his  sister, 
Madalena,  the  wife  of  Francesco  Cibd,  who  had  fixed  upon 
that  city  as  the  place  of  his  permanent  abode. 

During  the  absence  of  the  cardinal  from  Rome,  a  very 
considerable  change  had  taken  place  in  the  political  state  of 
Italy.  The  French  army  under  the  command  of  d'Aubigny 
had  crossed  the  Alps ;  and,  forming  a  junction  with  the 
troops  of  Gian-Giacopo  Trivulzio,  who  had  obtained  the  rank 
of  marshal  of  France,  occupied  several  of  the  principal  towns 
in  the  Milanese,  and  had  at  length  captured  and  sacked  the 
capital.  It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Lodovico  Sforza 
effected  his  escape  into  the  Tyrol.  Louis  XII.,  informed  of 
the  success  of  his  arms,  hastened  to  Milan,  which  he  entered 
as  sovereign,  on  the  sixth  day  of  October,  1499,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  people ;  who,  wearied  with  the  tyranny 
of  the  usurper;  regarded  the  French  as  the  avengers  of  his 
crimes,  and  the  assertors  of  their  rights.  *  On  this  occasion, 
the  rightful  heir  to  the  supreme  authority  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Louis  XII.,  who  tore  him  from  his  mother  Isabella,  and 
sent  him  into  a  monastery  in  France,  whilst  Isabella  herself, 
having  witnessed  the  destruction  of  her  husband  and  children 
at  Milan,  returned  to  Naples  to  behold  that  of  her  whole 
family.  The  arms  of  the  French  and  their  allies  in  Italy 
having  thus  far  been  successful,  the  conquering  parties  began 

*  Marat,  Ann.  d'ltalia,  vol  iz.  p.  600. 
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to  divide  the  spoil.  The  Blatea  of  Miliin  aiid  of  Geuoa  were 
received  into  tlio  allegiance  of  the  kiiig  of  Fninoit.*  The 
city  and  district' of  Cremona  were  surrendered  up  to  tbo 
Venetians,  as  had  been  previously  agreed  on ;  and  it  only 
remained  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  Alexander,  and  Lis  son 
Cffisar  Borgia,  by  obtaining  for  the  latter  the  dominion  of 
the  several  states  in  Kouiagna,  which  had  been  pronjteed  to 
liim  as  a  recompense  fur  the  concurreace  of  the  pope  in  the 
league  with  France. 

Csear  Borgia,  now  no  longer  called  the  cardinal  of  Va- 
lenza,  but  duke  of  Valentinois,  having  obtained  a  considera- 
ble body  of  French  troops,  and  united  them  with  the  papal 
forces,  proceeded  to  attack  the  city  of  Imola,  which  he  eoon 
compelled  to  capitulate.  The  fortress  of  Forli  was  defended 
with  great  courage  by  Caterina  Sforza,  the  mother  of  the 
young  prince  Ottaviano  Riario;  but  all  resistance  to  so  supe- 
rior a  force  being  inefTectual,  she  was  at  length  obliged  to 
enrrender;  and  being  made  a  prisoner,  was  sent  to  the  castle 
of  S.  Angelo,  at  Rome.  She  was,  however,  soon  afterwards 
liberated  in  consequence  of  the  representations  of  Ivo  d'Al- 
legri,  who  commanded  the  French  troops  in  the  service  of 
Ctesar  Borgia,  and  who  was  indnced,  not  less  &om  admira- 
tion of  her  courage,  than  compassion  for  ber  box,  to  interest 
himself  in  Ler  behalf.  The  further  progress  of  tbe  united 
armies  was  prevented  by  now  disturbances  in  tbe  Milanese, 
in  consequence  of  which  d'Allegri  returned  with  the  troops 
under  bis  eomniand  into  that  district;  and  C«;sar,  hasten- 
ing to  Rome,  entered  the  city  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of 
February,  1500,  with  extraordinary  pomp.t  A  carnival 
waa  soon  afterwards  celebrated,  in  which  he  displayed  bis 
magnificence  at  an  incredible  expense  ;  and,  as  a  reward  for 
his  achievements,  the  pope  presenteil  him  with  the  golden 
consecrated  rose,  and  dignified  him  with  the  title  of  Gunfa- 
ionicre  of  the  holy  Reman  oburcli. 

The  period  was  now  fast  approaching  in  which  Lodovico 
SforKa,  tbe  author  of  so  many  calamities  to  bis  country,  and 
to  mankind,  was  to  meet  with  the  retribution  that  awaited 

•  Vide  Mucb.  lib.  del  Principe,  p.  6.  ei  15S0, 
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kii  ■wieolB.     After  hskwia^  is  Taim  aAkoBpiei  to  pgDcaie  the 
MBitaaee  of  the  CMfiemt  elect,  Haiiwifi— »  be  icaorted  to 
tke  ■MigfimyiH  ef  tke  Svwiy  firwa  wkon  be  cn^^aged  an 
sivj-  of  e%bt  thn— awi  Ben.     WiA  iMm  iant^  and  aach 
addhioaal  troops  as  bii  ovn  fTfTtini%  mmd  dboae  of  bis 
brotbeiv  tbe  cardiBal  Atfamiftj  coold  laiK^  be  aoddenly  do- 
aecBded  intoltalj,  aadpMwrngliytbelakeof  Cdbiq^  poeBeBBed 
bifluelf  cf  tbe  adjacent  dtj.     Tbe  cammtmeemMeat  of  bia 
mdertakiiig  was  proaperovL     Tbe  craehies  and  enonnities 
piactiaed  h^  the  Fioieb  bad  alieadj  conTinced  tbe  people  of 
tbe  error  into  wbidi  tbej  bawl  been  led  bj  a  too  ftrooiable 
opinion  of  their  eonqoeron.     Tbe  cities  of  Milan  opened 
their  gates  to  their  fOTmer  aoTcreign;   whose  gorenunent, 
thongb  serere,  appeared  to  them  kind  and  knimt  in  com- 
parison with  the  tjnumy  of  the  Frendi.     Louis  XIL  was, 
howerer,   unwilling  to  rdinqnish    bis    conquests    without 
further  efibrts.     Fredi  troops  were  poured  over  the  Alps; 
the  principal  part  of  which  consisted  also  of  Swiss  merce- 
narieSy   who,   to  the  number  of  ten   thousand,  engaged  to 
oppose  their  own   countrymen;    and   who,    joined    to  six 
thousand  French  troops,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  de 
la  Tremouille,  again  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  house 
of  Sforza.     The  contest  between  the  two  armies  was  con- 
centred at  the  city  of  Novara,   from  which  LodoTico  had 
expelled  the  French ;  who  still,  however,  kept  possession  of 
the  fortress.     Whilst  the  event  of  the  war  yet  remained  nn> 
certain,  that  treachery,  of  which  Lodovico  had  so  often  set  the 
example,  was  now  employed  to  his  own  destruction.     A  secret 
intercourse  had  already  taken  place  between  the  Swiss  troops 
in  his  service  and  the  French  commander.     At  the  moment 
when  he  expected  to  avail  himself  of  their  assistance,  they 
suddenly  deserted  his  standard,  alleging  that  they  would  not 
oppose  their  countrymen  in  battle ;  and,  with  the  privity  and 
concurrence  of  the  French,  took  the  direct  road  towards  their 
own  country.*     In  attempting  to  effect  his  escape,  Lodovico 
was,  on  the  tenth  day  of  April,   1500,  made  prisoner,  with 
several   of  his  nobility  and    friends.^^     His    own   crimes 
afforded  a  pretext  to  Louis  XIL  for  treating  him  with  a 

*  The  treacherous  conduct  of  the  Swiss  was  notorious,  and  is  com 
memorated  by  several  writers  of  the  day. 
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jree  of  cruelty,  which,  in  fact,  only  served  to  gratify  the 
resentment  of  tlio  king,  for  the  opposition  given  to  his  pre- 
tensions, and  which  changed  the  remembrance  of  the  mis' 
conduct  of  Lodovico  into  compassion  for  his  misfortunes. 
Conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Loches,  in  the  duchy  of  Berri,* 
'  e  was  there  inclosed  in  a  dark  and  lonely  chamber ;  where, 
aily  furnialied  with  the  means  of  life,  but  deprived  of  all 
tliiit  could  render  life  tolerable,  he  languished  in  solitude 
and  misery  the  remainder  of  his  existence,  a,  space  of  ten 

Such  were  the  events  that  had  taken  place  in  Italy  during 
he  absence  of  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  and  which  speedily 
prepared  the  way  to  still  more  important  alterations.  From 
Genoa  the  cardinal  hastened  to  Rome,  in  tlie  expectation 
that,  amidst  the  changes  and  commotions  to  which  the  preten- 
siona  of  Louis  XII.  and  the  ambition  of  Ctesar  Borgia  in- 
cessantly gave  rise,  an  opportunity  might  yet  occur  of 
restoring  the  Medici  to  their  former  authority  in  the  city  of 
Florence.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome,  the  moderation  of  his 
conduct,  and  the  respectability  of  his  life,  seemeil  to  have 
elTected  a  change  in  the  disposition  of  tiie  pope ;  who,  from 
this  time,  appears  to  have  laid  aside  his  ill-will,  and  to  have 
treated  the  cardinal  with  the  respect  and  attention  due  to  his 
rank.  But,  although  tbis  alteration  in  the  conduct  of  tiie 
pope  was  sufficiently  obnervable,  it  was  not  supposed,  by 
those  who  had  the  beat  opportunities  of  forming  a  just  opinion 
of  these  very  opposite  characters,  that  Alexauder  was  sincere 
in  his  professions  of  esteem  for  one  whom  he  had  so  lately 
marked  as  an  object  of  his  displeasure.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  conjectured,  that  the  crafty  pontiff  was  only  desirous  of 
avoiding  the  imputation  of  having  such  a  man  as  the  cardinal 
for  his  enemy,  and  of  screening  himself  from  the  odium  which 
be  justly  deserved,  by  inducing  a  belief,  that  he  lived  witli 
liim  on  terras  of  intimacy  and  confidence,+ 

The  awanl  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara  for  terminating  the  war 
respecting  the  city  of  Pisa,  having  been  rendered  inefi'ectiial 
by  the  dissent  of  all  the  parties,  the  Florentines  had  begun 

•  GnicciBrd.  lib.  W.  lol.  i.  p.  252.     Mnrat.  Ann.  vol.  ii.  p.  605. 
t  Gng.  Carteii,  Eii.  ad  Leoa.  X.  inter  ejasd.  ep.  &m.  p,  249,     Vcn. 
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to  take  measures  for  repairing  their  former  disasters ;  andf  as 
taej  had  concurred  with  the  Venetians  and  the  pope,  in  the 
league  with  France,  they  conceiyed  that  they  were  also  enti- 
tled to  derive  some  adyantage  from  the  successes  of  the  allies, 
towards  which  they  had  contributed  by  sending  to  the  aid  of 
the  king  a  considerable  body  of  troops.  ^^    These  pretensions 
were  urged  with  great  eagerness;  insomuch,  that  the  car- 
dinal of  Rohan,  who  goyemed  the  Milanese  states  on  behalf 
of  Louis  XII.,  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  furnish  the 
Florentines  with  a  body  of  six  hundred  horse,  and  eight  thou- 
sand Swiss  soldiers,  accompanied  by  a  formidable  train  of 
artillery,  and  a  supply  of  ammunition,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing the  citizens  of  Pisa  to  obedience.     With  this  aid,  and 
a  considerable  additional  body  of  Italian  mercenaries,  the  Flo- 
rentines again  assaulted  that  unfortunate  city,  which  the  in- 
habitants had  fortified  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.     The 
besieged  did  not,  however,  wholly  rely  either  on  the  strength 
of  their  ramparts,  or  on  their  own  courage ;  but  had  recourse 
to  artifice  and  negotiation  for  mitigating  the  violence,   or 
obviating  the  effects  of  the  threatened  attack.     To  this  end, 
they  despatched  their  envoys  to  the  French  governors  in 
Milan  and  Genoa,  as  well  as  to  Beaumont,  the  commander 
of  the  French  troops  destined  for  the  assault,  proposing  to 
deliver  up  the  city  to  the  French  king,  provided  he  woulil 
receive  them  as  his  subjects,  and  afford  them  his  protection. 
To  this  offer  Ravestan,  the  governor  of  Genoa,  expressed  liis 
assent,  but  Beaumont  still  persevered  in  the  attack;  and, 
having  at  length  succeeded  in  demolishing  a  part  of  the  walls, 
he  ordered  his  troops  to  commence  the  assault.     An  ill-disci- 
plined and  tumultuous  body  of  horse  and  foot  rushed  towards 
the  city ;  but  although  the  walls  were  destroyed,  an  immense 
trench,  which  the  industry  of  the   inhabitants  had  formed 
within    thorn,  with  an  additional  rampart,  unexpectedly  op- 
posed their  further  progress.*     In  one  moment  the  daring 
assailants  were  converted  into  astonished  spectators,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  day  was  passed  without  any  effort  to  sur- 
mount the  difficulty.     The  offers  made  to  the  king  of  France 
now  began  to  produce  their  effects.     Many  of  the  French 

*  Nardi    lib.  iv,  p.  56. 
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officers  were  favonr&1jle  to  the  cause  of  the  iiili&hita.nts.  Ad 
amicable  iotercuurae  eoon  ttiok  plR^e  between  them,  and  tliey 
who  had  been  repulsed  as  enemies,  were  now  admitted  as 
^^enda.  By  this  commuuication,  and  the  long  delay  to  which 
it  gave  rise,  the  discipline  of  the  besieging-  army  was  wholly 
destroyed.  A  general  mutiny  took  place,  in  which  the 
soldiery  seized  upon  the  auppliea  intended  for  the  siege, 
sacked  the  camp,  and  took  prisoner  the  Florentine  commiS' 
sary,  Luca  d'Albizi,  on  a  pretest  that  the  arrears  of  their 
pay  had  not  been  duly  discharged.  No  sooner  wus  the  be- 
sieging array  dispersed,  than  the  troops  in  the  city  sallied  out, 
and  proceeding  to  Librafatta,  a  garrison-ttiwn  on  the  Tuscan 
frontier,  with  great  intrepidity  scaled  the  walls,  and  possessed 
themselyes  of  the  place ;  which  was  of  tbe  utmost  importance 
to  tlieir  safety,  as  it  opened  to  them  all  the  coantry  b)wards 
Lucca.*  Nor  did  the  misfortunes  of  the  Florentiiies  termi- 
nate here.  Louis  XII.,  exasperated  beyond  measure  at  tbe 
dishonour  which  the  French  arms  had  sustained  in  this  enter- 
prise, accused  the  Florentines  of  having  rendered  it  abortive 
by  their  own  parsimony  and  imprudence.  The  Florentines 
were  earnest  to  justify  themselves ;  for  which  purpose  they 
despatched  two  ambassadors  to  the  king,  one  of  whom  was 
tbe  celebrated  Nicolo  Machiavelli  ;t  but  their  representations 
were  of  little  avail ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  payment  of  a 
eertain  sum,  for  the  support,  as  the  king  pretended,  of  the 
Swiss  troops  on  their  return  to  Milan,  that  they  were  again 
re^jeived  into  favour.  The  resentment  of  the  monarch  being 
thus  pacified,  he  once  more  proposed  to  afford  them  his  assist- 
ance. But  the  Florentines,  suspecting,  perhaps,  tbat  he  had 
himself  designs  upon  the  city  of  Pisa,  or  being  already  so  far 
exhausted  as  to  he  unable  to  hear  the  expenses  which  a  new 
attempt  must  inevitably  occasion,  thought  proper  to  decUne 
his  further  aid. 

In  the  mean  time  Cesar  Borgia  persevered  in  his  attempt 
to  subdue  the  cities  of  Rooiagna,  By  the  assistance  of  tiie 
French  troops  he  soon  possessed  himself  of  Pesaro,  the  patri- 
mony of  Giovanni  Sforza ;  and  of  Rimini,  then  subject  to 
Paiidolfo  Malatesti.     Tbe  conquest  of  Faenza  was  an  under- 
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taking  of  greater  difficulty.  Such  was  the  attachment  of  th^ 
inhabitants  to  their  jonng  soyereign,  Astorre  Manfredi,  then 
only  seventeen  years  of  age,  that  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
assailants  were  unable  to  reduce  the  place  until  the  following 
year,  when  the  city  surrendered  to  the  French  and  papal 
arms.  Even  then,  the  possession  was  only  obtained  under 
the  sanction  of  honourable  capitulation,  by  which  the  young 
prince,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself  by  his  nulitary 
talents,  was  to  hold  a  respectable  rank  in  the  seryice  of  CsBsar 
Borgia.  No  sooner,  however,  had  that  implacable  tyrant 
secured  his  person,  than  he  sent  him,  accompanied  by  his 
natural  brother,  to  Rome,  where  they  were  both  put  to  death.* 
He  then  turned  his  arms  against  Bologna,  where  he  had 
already  a  secret  communication  with  some  of  the  principal 
citizens,  whom  he  bad  seduced  to  espouse  his  cause;  but 
Giovanni  Bentivoglio,  who  then  held  the  supreme  authority, 
having  discovered  the  intrigue,  seized  upon  several  of  the  con- 
spirators, who  were  immediately  slaughtered  by  his  adherents ; 
and,  having  diligently  attended  to  the  defence  of  the  city,  pre- 
vented, for  a  time,  the  further  progress  of  the  usurper,  who 
had  intended  to  constitute  Bologna  the  capital  of  his  new 
government ;  of  which  the  pope  had  already  granted  him  the 
investiture,  by  the  title  of  duke  of  Romagna.t 

Whilst  Caesar  Borgia,  thus  checked  in  his  career,  was  hesi- 
tating against  whom  he  should  next  lead  the  formidable  body 
of  troops  of  which  he  had  obtained  the  command,  the  Medici 
conceived  that  a  favourable  opportunity  was  once  more 
afforded  them  of  regaining  their  former  authority  in  the 
city  of  Florence.  The  want  of  ability  and  energy  in  the 
government  of  that  place  became  daily  more  conspicuous. 
The  city,  exhausted  of  its  wealth,  was  distracted  by  tumults ; 
whilst  the  Tuscan  territories  were  disgraced  by  dissensions 
and  feuds  among  the  principal  families.  In  this  situation  of 
affairs,  Piero  de'  Medici,  encouraged  by  the  Venetians,  and 
supported  by  the  Orsini,  and  by  Vitellozzo  Vitelli,  whose 
animosity  to  the  Florentines,  on  account  of  the  death  of  his 
brother  Paolo,  was  inextinguishable,  hastened  to  the  camp  of 
Oapsar   Borgia,    and   endeavoured    to   convince   him    of  the 

*  Gnicciard.  lib.  v.  vol  i.  p.  262. 
f  Joyiif  vita  Leonis  X.  lib.  i.  p.  24. 
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advautagea  whieli  be  would  derive  from  marching  hia  troo]i3 
into  the  Florentine  territory,  and  effecting  a.  change  in  the 
government. *  At  the  same  time  Giuliano  de'  Medici  eu<l- 
denlj  presented  himself  at  the  court  of  Louis  XII.,  vho 
waa  then  highly  displeased  with  the  Florentines,  and,  by  the 
promise  of  a  large  subsidy  for  the  support  of  the  expedition 
against  Naples,  and  the  assurances  of  a,  constant  devotion  to 
the  French  government,  obtained  from  the  king  the  promiee 
of  his  support  in  the  intended  enterprise,  t  But  Ciesar 
Borgia,  although  he  received  Piero  de"  Medici  with  apparent 
kindness,  and  even  promised  to  promote  his  cause,  had  no 
object  less  at  heart  than  the  restoration  of  the  Medici  to 
Florence;'**  having  already  formed  designs  more  conducive 
to  his  own  interest.  He  considered,  however,  that,  in  the 
deranged  state  of  the  affairs  of  Florence,  he  could  not  fail, 
either  of  occupying  some  desirable  part  of  their  territory,  or 
of  obtaining  such  terms  as  might  be  favourable  to  the  pro- 
secution of  his  favourite  project,  the  establishment  of  tho 
duchy  of  Romagna.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  he  had 
indulged  the  hope  of  aviuling  himself  of  some  fortunate  con- 
currence of  circumstances  to  subjugate  to  hia  own  authority 
the  whole  of  the  Tuscan  state. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  May,  1501,  Caasnr 
descended  with  hia  army,  consisting  of  seven  thousand  foot, 
and  eight  hundred  horse,  from  Romagna,  into  the  district  of 
Mugello,  and  pitched  his  camp  in  the  vicinity  of  Barberino. 
He  waa  here  joined  by  a  body  of  troops  from  Bologna,  which 
bad  been  sent  to  his  assistance  by  Bentivoglio,  in  pursuance 
of  a  treaty  concluded  between  them.t  From  Barberino, 
Cfesar  despatched  his  envoys  to  Florence,  to  acquaint  the 
citizens  with  the  purpose  of  his  approach,  and  to  presc  ribe 
to  them  the  terms  on  which  alone  he  would  withdraw  his 
troops.  Of  these  proposals,  as  preserved  by  Nardi,  the 
principal  were,  that  the  Florentines  should  pay  him  a  con- 
eiderabie  stipend,  as  their  Condoldero  ;  that  they  should  not 
interfere  with  him  in  his  meditated  attack  upon  the  other 
states  of    Italy,    and   particularly   that  of  Piombino,   fheu 

'  Aug  Vcnpucci  Bp.  ad  Macch.  ap.  Band.  Cgll.  Vet.  Mon.  p.  SI. 
t  G"i«"jnl.  lib.  v.  vol.  i.  p.  263. 
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under  the  protection  of  Florence ;  that  they  should  deliver 
up  to  him  six  of  the  principal  citizens  as  hostages,  to  be 
named  by  Yitellozzo ;  and  lastly,  that  they  should  restore 
Piero  de'  Medici  to  his  former  honours,  or  should  otherwise 
make  such  an  alteration  in  the  government  as  might  secure 
on  their  part  the  performance  of  the  proposed  treaty.  No 
sooner  were  these  propositions  heard  in  the  city,  than  they 
excited  the  highest  indignation ;  insomuch,  that  the  magis- 
trates, whilst  deliberating  on  the  measures  to  be  adopted, 
could  scarcely  be  secured  from  the  violence  of  the  people. 
But,  whilst  the  negotiation  was  depending,  and  the  result  wai^ 
yet  uncertain,  Caosar  received  peremptory  orders  from  the 
pope,  to  abstain  from  any  further  proceedings  against  the 
Florentines.  In  consequence  of  this  mandate,  he  unwillingly 
withdrew  his  troops;  not,  however,  without  obtaining  the 
appointment  of  Condottiero  to  the  republic,  with  an  annual 
income  of  thirty-six  thousand  ducats,  and  a  stipulation  that 
he  should  not  be  obliged  to  serve  in  person.*  The  motives 
that  induced  Alexander  YI.  thus  to  interfere  in  the  designs 
of  Csesar  Borgia  arose  from  the  representations  of  Louis 
XI I.,  who,  although  he  might  have  consented  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  family  of  Medici  to  their  former  authority  in 
Florence,  was  too  well  apprized  of  the  character  of  Alex- 
ander YI.  and  his  son,  to  permit  them  to  obtain  such  an 
ascendancy  in  that  city,  as  must  have  resulted  from  their 
being  the  instruments  of  such  restoration.  Nor  was  it  dif- 
ficult to  perceive,  that  an  influence  so  extensive  as  the  family 
of  Borgia  would  then  have  acquired  might,  in  case  of  a 
rupture  with  the  pope,  have  formed  an  effectual  barrier  against 
the  projected  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  on  which 
account  Louis  had  given  positive  directions  to  his  general, 
d'Aubigny,  that  in  case  Csesar  did  not,  on  the  first  repre- 
sentation to  him,  evacuate  the  Florentine  dominions,  he  should 
employ  all  his  forces  to  compel  him  to  retreat. 

Whilst  CaDsar  Borgia  was  thus  industriously  attempting 
by  fraud  or  by  force,  to  establish  an  independent  authority  in 
Italy,  another  event  took  place,  which  surpassed  his  crimes^ 
in  treachery  and  injustice,  and  in  the  extent  of  the  theatre 

*  Gaicciard.  lib.  v.  toL  i.  p.  265. 
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*n  which  it  waa  transacted,  no  loss  than  he  waa  himself  Bur- 
possed  in  rank  and  importance  by  the  perpetrators.  Federigo, 
ting  of  Naples,  had  commenced  his  reign  with  the  affection 
of  his  people  ;  and  his  disposition  and  talents  were  well  cal- 
culated to  promote  tlieii  happiness.  Even  those  who  had 
revolted,  or  quitted  the  country,  under  the  reigna  of  Ferdi- 
nand I.  and  Alfonso  II.,  had  tetnrned  with  confidence  to 
their  allegiance ;  and  the  princes  of  Salemo  and  Bisignano 
were  among  the  first  to  salute  him  aa  their  sovereign.* 
Federigo,  on  his  part,  lost  no  opportunity  of  confirming  the 
favourable  opinion  already  enterteined  of  him.  Instead  of 
persecuting  euch  of  the  nubility  as  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  French,  he  restored  to  them  their  domoana  and  fortresses. 
He  patroniEed  and  liberally  rewarded  the  many  eminent 
echolars  by  whom  the  city  of  Naples  was  diatingnished,  and 
who  had  i)een  injured  or  exiled  during  the  late  commotions; 
and,  as  an  indication  of  the  tenor  of  cunduet  which  he  meant 
to  adopt,  he  struck  a  medal,  with  a  device,  alluding  to  the 
better  order  of  things  which  he  meant  to  establish. '*  But, 
although  the  reign  of  Federigo  commenced  under  the  hap- 
piest auspices,  it  was  not  destined  to  be  of  long  duration ; 
and  whilst  he  supposed  that  every  day  gave  additional 
security  to  his  authority,  the  kings  of  Franco  and  of  Spain 
had,  by  a  secret  treaty,  divided  between  them  hia  dominions, 
and  formed  a  scheme  for  carrying  their  purpose  into  elFect. 
This  plan,  which  has  served  as  a  model  on  subsequent  occa- 
sions, waa,  that  the  king  of  France  should  assert  his  preten- 
sions to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  as  representative  of  the 
house  of  Anjou;  the  infallible  consequence  of  which  would 
be,  that  Federigo  would  resort  for  assistance  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  of  Spain,  who  should  send  over  a  considerable 
military  force,  under  the  pretext  of  opposing  the  French ; 
hut  that,  aa  soon  as  the  latter  arrived,  the  Spanish  troops 
should  unite  their  arms  with  their  pretended  adversaries, 
expel  the  family  of  Aragon,  and  divide  the  kingdom  between 
the  two  sovereigns.  By  this  treaty  the  king  of  France  waa 
to  possess  the  city  of  Naples,  the  provinces  called  Terra  di 
Laroro  and  Abruzzo,  with  a  moiety  of  the  income  arising 

*  Gunnone,  Scoria  di  Kapoli,  roL  iii.  p.  391. 


from  die  psietures  of  Apulia,  &nd  was  to  aesDme,  In  additioitfl 
to  bU  ^des  of  king  of  France  and  duke  of  Slilan,  that  oi 
king  of  Nsplea  and  Jerusalem.  The  districts  of  Calabrift 
uiiil  Apnlia,  wiUi  the  other  moiety  of  the  income,  were 
allotted  to  the  king  of  SpBJD,  who  was  to  style  himself  date 
of  those  proTinces.  This  treaty,  which  beare  date  the 
elevenlb  day  of  November,  1500,  is  yet  extant;*  and,  if 
the  moral  sense  of  mankind  be  not  extingnisbed  by  the  snb- 
E«qnent  repetition  of  mich  enormities,  will  consign  the 
memory  of  theee  royal  plnnderera  to  merited  execration. 

Preliminariee  being  thus  adjusted,  Louis  XII.  began 
tipenly  to  prepare  for  the  intended  attack,  the  direction  of 
which  he  confided  to  bis  general,  d'Aubigny,  who  commenced 
Ilia  expedition  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  foot  and  a 
thousand  horse.  Federigo  was  no  sooner  appriied  of  this 
measure  than  he  despatched  information  of  it  to  Gonaalvo, 
the  Spanish  general,  who  had  withdrawn  his  troops  into 
^iicily,  on  the  pretence  that  be  might  bo  in  readiness,  in  oaae 
liis  assistance  should  again  be  required  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  Oa  the  arrivsl  of  GonsalTo,  the  king  confided  to 
bis  care  the  fortified  places  in  Calabria,  which  the  Spanish 
generol  pretended  were  neceeeary  for  the  security  of  his  army. 
Federigo  bad  also  nused  a  considerable  body  of  troopa,  which 
had  been  reinforced  by  those  of  the  Colonna ;  with  which, 
when  joined  by  the  Spanish  army,  he  expected  to  be  enabled 
to  oppose  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  French. 
All  Italy  was  in  suspense,  and  a  contest  far  more  bloody 
than  had  of  late  occurred  was  expected  to  plunge  that 
country  into  new  calamities.  A  short  time,  however,  re- 
moved all  apprehenaiouB  on  this  head.  No  sooner  had 
the  French  troops  made  their  appearance  in  the  Soman 
territories,  than  the  envoys  of  the  allied  monarcha  met  at 
Rome;  where,  entering  together  into  the  consistory,  they 
notified  to  the  pope  and  cardinals  the  treaty  already  formed, 
and  the  consequent  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The 
convenient  pretext  of  the  promotion  of  the  Christian  faith,  by 
a  war  against  the  infidels,  for  the  preparations  necessary  le  , 
which,  it  waiS  asserted,  that  kingdom  afforded  the  most  ooiK  ) 

*  Da  Moot,  Corps  DiplomBtiqae,  vol.  iii.  pea.  ii.  p.  41-i 
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reuient  atatioa,  was  tlie  iiiaak  under  wliicli  tlieirnio»(  Catholu 
and  moit  Chrietian  majeatiea  affected  to  bide  from  tlie  world 
the  deformity  of  their  crime. 

Tiie  Btiptilationa  thus  agreed  upon  met  with  no  opposition 
from  Alexander  VI.,  who  Lad  now  an  opportunity  of  grati- 
fying the  resentment  which  he  had  so  long  harboured  against 
the  ting  of  Naples.  On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  June,  1501, 
a  pontifical  bull  deprived  Federigo  of  his  dominioua,  and 
divided  them  between  tbe  two  monarchs,  in  the  shares  before 
mentioned.*  The  intelligence  of  this  alliance,  and  of  ita  conae~ 
qnencea,  struck  Federigo  with  terror ;  but  GonaaJvo,  pretend- 
ing to  discredit  it,  continued  to  give  him  the  moat  positiva 
asaurances  of  bia  assistance.  No  aooner,  however.  Lad  the 
French  army  entered  the  Neapolitan  territory,  than  he 
avowed  hie  instructions,  and  immediately  sent  off  from  Naples 
to  Spain,  in  vessels  already  provided  for  that  purpose,  the 
two  dowajg^er  queena,  one  of  whom  wae  the  sister,  and  the 
other  the  niece  of  the  Spanish  king.  Federigo  persevered  in 
the  defence  of  his  rights;  and  intrusting  the  command  of  the 
city  of  Naples  to  Proapero  CoJonnsi,  determined  to  make  his 
first  resistance  at  Capua.  D'Aiibigny  hod,  however,  already 
possessed  himself  of  the  adjacent  country;  the  king  was 
obliged  to  return  with  bis  army  from  Avorsa  to  Naples ;  and 
CapuB,  being  taken  by  assault  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
July,  was  sacked  by  the  French,  with  circumstances  of  pecu- 
liar cruelty  and  unexampled  licentioueness.-t-  The  loss  of  Capna 
was  Hpeedily  followed  by  the  capitulation  of  the  city  of  Naples, 
which  purchased  an  exemption  from  plunder  by  the  payment 
of  seventy  thousand  ducats  to  the  invaders.  Federigo  with- 
drew himself  into  the  Cafitel-nuovo,  which  he  refused  to 
surrender  till  he  had  effected  a  treaty  with  d'Aubigny,  by 
which  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  retire  to  the  island  of  Ischia, 
and  to  retain  it  for  six  montha,  and  was  alao  to  be  at  liberty 
U'  remove  from  the  Caatel-nuovo  and  Caatello  dell'  Uovo 
whatever  he  might  think  proper,  excepting  the  artillery.  In 
negotiating  for  his  own  safety,  be  did  not  forget  that  of  hia 
eubjecta.      A  general  amnesty  was  to  be  granted  of  all  trans- 

*  The  bull  IB  pablislied  by  KouBBeC,  in  his  supplemeat  to  Du  Mont, 
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actions  nnee  Charies  YIII.  had  quitted  the  city  of  Naples ; 
and  the  cardinals  of  Aragon  and  Colonna  were  to  enjoy 
their  eoclesiastical  leTenoes  arising  from  that  kingdom.  In 
the  commencement  of  this  contest,  Fedeiigo  had  sent  his 
infant  son  Ferdinand,  doke  of  Calabria,  to  Taientnm,  nnder 
the  care  of  the  count  of  Potenza.  The  rest  of  the  wretched 
family  of  Aragon  were  now  assemUed  on  the  barren  rock 
uf  Ischia.  Tliis  fcunily  consisted  of  his  queen  Isabella, 
and  a  numerous  train  of  children ;  his  sister  Beatrice,  the 
widow  of  the  great  Mattia  Corrino,  king  of  Hungary ;  and 
his  niece  Isabella,  the  widow  of  Gian-Galeazzo,  duke  of 
Milan ;  who,  already  depriyed  of  her  sovereign  rank,  her 
husband,  and  her  son,  now  saw  the  completion  of  her  ruin  in 
that  of  her  royal  relationa.^^ 

This  deeply  meditated  act  of  treachery,  to  which  Federigo 
had  fallen  a  yictim,  whilst  it  excited  in  him  the  highest  indig- 
nation against  his  perfidious  relatiye,  Ferdinand  of  Spain, 
inspired  him  with  a  disgust  of  the  cares  and  the  dangers  of 
roy&lty,  and  induced  him  to  seek  for  repose  in  a  less  enyiable 
station.     Haying  therefore  obtained  a  passport  from  Louis 
XII.,  he  left  his  family  at  Ischia,  under  the  care  of  the 
marquis  del  Yasto,  and  proceeding  directly  to  France,  en- 
deavoured to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  king,  so  far  as  to 
afford  him  the  means  of  fulfilling  his  wishes.     No  longer 
regarding  him  as  a  rival,  but  as  a  suppliant,  Louis  acceded  to 
his  request,  and  an  annnal  income  of  thirty  thousand  ducats, 
with  the  title  of  duke  of  Anjou,  secured  to  him  opulence  and 
repose  during  the  remainder  of  his  days.     Historians  have 
accused  him  of  pusillanimity  in  thus  relinquishing,  for  an 
inferior  title,  his  pretensions  to  a  crown,  which,  in  the  dissen- 
sions that  soon  afterwards  arose  between  the  two  successful 
monarchs,  he  might  in  all  probability  have  recoverd ;  but 
Federigo  had  sufficiently  experienced  the  treachery  and  in- 
gratitude of  mankind ;  and,  having  in  vain   attempted    to 
promote  the  happiness  of  others,  he  perhaps  chose  a  wiser 
part  in  securing  his  own. 

The  regrets  of  the  muses,  whom  he  had  so  generously  pro- 
tected during  his  prosperity,  followed   him  to  his  retreat. 

*  Guicdard.  lib.  v.  vol.  i«  p.  26flL 
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IjanaEzaro,  who  accompanied  him  on  hia  expedition  into 
France,  eeems  to  consider  the  eventH  that  then  took  place 
to  be,  aa  indeed  tliey  afterwards  proved,  the  final  destruction 
of  the  Neapolitan  branch  of  the  house  of  Aragon.'*' 

The  last  place  in  Naples  that  resisted  the  anna  of  the 
Spanish  monarch  was  the  city  of  Tarentum,  whither  the  duke 
of  Calabria  had  been  sent  by  his  father,  as  to  a  place  of 
security.  The  command  of  the  castle  was  intrusted  to 
Leonajdc  Napolitano,  a  knight  of  Rhodes ;  bat  he,  being 
reiluced  t«  extremities  hy  Gonsalvo,  agreed,  with  the  consent 
of  the  coont  of  Futenza,  to  surrender  the  city  and  fortress,  if 
Boccour  did  nut  arrive  in  the  space  of  fonr  montha  ;  Gonsalro 
binding  himself  by  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  on  the  holy 
Bacrament,  that  the  duke  of  Calabria  should  he  at  liberty  to 
proceed  whithersoever  he  thought  proper.  On  the  surrender 
of  Tarentum,  the  duke  expressed  his  intention  to  follow  bia 
father  into  France ;  but  Gonsalvo,  disregarding  his  oath,  sent 
him  to  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  in  which  country  he  continued 
during  the  life  of  that  monarch,  in  a  sort  of  honourable 
captivity.'* 

If  the  descent  of  Louis  XII.  into  Italy  iuterruptsd  the 
progress  of  Cffsai  Borgia  in  effecting  the  conquest  of  Bo- 
magna,  the  part  which  he  had  taken,  in  uniting  his  arms 
with  those  of  the  French  on  this  occasion,  enabled  him  to 
return  to  hia  former  nndertaking  with  a  greater  prospect  of 
success.  The  first  object  towards  which  he  directed  his 
attention  was  the  city  of  Piombino,  then  held  in  subjection 
by  Jacopo  d'Appiano.  To  the  attack  of  this  place  he  de- 
spatched two  of  hia  generals,  VileUozzo  Vitelli  and  Oian- 
Paolo  Baglione.  Jacopo  did  not,  however,  wait  their  arrival ; 
but,  leaving  a  garrison  in  the  place,  precipitately  tied  into 
France,  expecting  by  his  representations  to  Louis  XII.  to 
prevail  upon  that  monarch  to  prohibit  the  further  progress  of 
the  papal  amis.  His  endeavours  were,  however,  ineffectual, 
and  Piombino  soon  afterwards  capitulated  to  the  invaders. 
The  territory  of  Urbino,  consisting  of  four  cities,  and  thirty 
fortified  places,  next  attracted  the  ambitious  views  of  the 
conqueror;  hut  the  dake  Guidubaldo,  inatead  of  affording 
Wiy  pretext  Icr  hostilities  against  him,  had  frequently  fought 
the  battles  of  the  church.     His  courage  was  indisputable ; 
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and  his  amiable  qualities  and  excellent  endowments  had 
secured  the  affections  of  his  people.  Despairing  of  effecting 
his  purpose  by  an  open  attack,  Caesar,  on  this  occasion, 
resorted  to  treachery.  He  marched  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful army  to  Nocera,  avowing  his  intention  of  attacking  the 
state  of  Camerino.  Thence  he  despatched  an  embassy  to  the 
duke  of  Urbino,  requesting  the  assistance  of  his  artillery  and 
as  many  soldiers  as  he  could  furnish.  His  request  was  in- 
stantly complied  with ;  but  no  sooner  had  Csesar  deprived 
the  duke  of  the  means  of  defence,  than  he  turned  his  own 
arms  against  him ;  and  possessing  himself  of  Cagli,  proceeded 
by  rapid  marches  towards  Urbino.  Alarmed,  not  only  for 
his  dominions  but  for  his  life,  Guidubaldo,  with  his  nephew 
Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere,  hastily  quitted  the  city  in 
disguise,  and,  though  vigilantly  pursued,  had  the  good  fortune 
to  escai)e  to  Mantua,  where  he  met  with  his  wife  Isabella; 
who,  after  having  accompanied  Lucrezia  Borgia  to  Ferrara, 
on  the  recent  celebration  of  her  nuptials  with  Alfonso  d'Este, 
son  of  the  duke,  had  passed  to  Mantua  to  visit  the  marquis 
her  brother.  Having  thus  obtained  the  duchy  of  Urbino, 
Caesar  attacked  the  states  of  Camerino ;  and  having,  under 
pretext  of  a  treaty,  gotten  into  his  power  Giulio  da  Varano, 
lord  of  that  country,  with  two  of  his  sons,  he  treacherously 
put  them  to  death,  and  rendered  himself  master  of  their 
dominions.* 

The  success  which  attended  Caesar  Borgia  in  all  his  under* 
takings  had  attracted  to  his  standard  many  of  the  most 
eminent  condottieri^  or  military  adventurers  of  Italy. 
Among  these  were  Vitellozzo  Vitelli,  lord  of  Ciitk  di 
Castello;  Francesco  Orsino,  duke  of  Gravina;  Pandolfo 
Pctrucci,  lord  of  Siena ;  Paolo  Orsino,  Gian-Paolo  Baglioni, 
and  Oliverotto  da  Fermo.  By  the  assistance  of  these  leaders, 
and  the  exertion  of  his  own  unrivalled  talents  in  the  art  of 
dissimulation,  he  still  continued  to  extend  his  conquests. 
Encouraged  by  the  number  of  his  adherents,  and  the  favour 
of  the  king  of  France,  he  again  turned  his  views  towards  the 
territories  of  Florence,  which  were  suddenly  assailed  on  aU 
aides  by  his  arms.     The   city  of    Cortona,   the    towns   ol 

♦  Muratori,  Annali  d' Italia,  vol.  x.  p.  9. 


Alghieri  anil  Borgo  San- Se pole ro,  and  even  tlio  city  of 
ArezzD,  surrendered  tu  the  iuvaders.  Ae  the  difficulties  of 
thfl  FlorentineB  increased,  tbe  hopes  of  the  Medici  revired ; 
and  unitiug  their  power  with  their  rektiona  snd  auxiliaries, 
the  Oraiui,  they  joined  the  forces  of  Borgia,  whose  rapid  pro- 
gress left  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Florentines  would  soon 
be  obliged  to  surrender  up  tlieir  city  at  tbe  discretion  of  the 
contjuerors.  In  this  alarming  emergency,  tbe  principal 
inhabitants  met  together,  to  deliberate  on  the  most  effectual 
measures  for  averting  the  dangers  with  which  they  were 
tbreatenod  ;  when  Pietro  Soderini  had  the  good  sense  to 
]ioiiit  out  the  only  expedient  that  could  preserve  them  from 
ruin.  After  expatiating  on  the  deplorable  state  of  tbe  re- 
public, and  the  impracticability  of  obtaining  assistance  from 
any  other  quarter,  he  recommended  that  an  embassy  should 
be  despatched  to  Louis  XII.  to  request  his  interference  on 
their  behalf,  in  porsuance  of  a  treaty  lately  formed  between 
bim  and  the  Florentines.*  He  did  yet  more ;  he  took  upon 
himself  the  office  of  ambassador,  and,  hastening  to  the  king, 
laid  before  him  such  cogent  reasons  for  granting  bis  aid  to 
tbe  republic,  as  induced  that  monarch  to  comply  with  his 
reqnest.f  Messengers  were  immediately  despatched  to  the 
pope  and  his  son,  to  admonish  them  against  any  further  pro- 
ceedings ;  and,  lest  tbeae  should  be  inefiectnat,  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  was  directed  to  enter  the  Tuscan  territories, 
not  only  to  repel  those  in  the  service  of  Borgia,  then  under 
the  command  of  Yitellozzo,  but  to  obtain  the  restitution  of 
the  places  which  bad  submitted  to  his  arms.j;  Measures  so 
decisive,  from  a  quarter  so  powerful,  admitted  of  no  oppo- 
sition. Vitellozzo  and  the  Florentine  exiles  reluctantly  drew 
off  their  troops ;  Soderini  was  regarded  as  the  savionr  of  tbe 
republic,  aud  was  soon  afterwards  honoured  with  a  more 
oxtenave  and  durable  authority  than  any  citizen  had  before 
enjoyed,  under  the  novel  title  of  "  Gonfaloniere  for  Life." 

As  the  hopes  of  Qesar  Borgia  were  principally  founded 
on  the  favour  of  Louis  XII.,  he  was  greatly  alarmed  at  this 
Lnexpected  opposition  to  his  projects ;  and  hastening  in  per- 

•  Tlie  treaty  is  dBtwJ  Nov.  19,  1501,atBlou.     Lunig.  toL  i.  p.  1142, 
t  Ammiralo,  lib,  xxvii.  vol.  iu.  p.  2G7.     Nudt,  hli.  iv.  p.  SI. 
\  Mach.  Deceu.  lib  i.  p.  65. 
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Ron  to  tbe  kin^  at  Aati,  he  endeavoured  to  remove 
unfavourable  8us|iieion8  entertained  respecting  him,  by  p  _  _ 
senting  the  prompt  obedience  wbich  he  hn/t  paid  to  his  orders, 
imputing  the  attempt  upon  Florence  wholly  to  the  animosity 
of  Vitellozzo  and  the  Oraini  against  that  republic,  and  to  the 
desire  of  the  Medici  to  be  again  admitted  aa  chiefa  of  the  city. 
SatisRed  by  bis  protestations,  and  deairoua  of  conciliating  the 
favour  of  the  pope,  in  the  disputea  which  had  already  arisen 
reapeoting  the  partition  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  Lonia  not 
only  received  him  into  favour,  but  formed  with  him  a  treaty 
of  alliance,  by  which  the  parties  stipulated  to  afford  to  eacn 
other  mutual  assititiiiice  ;  and  it  was  particularly  agreed,  that 
CiBBat  should  be  furnished  with  a  troop  of  French  horse  to 
enabled  him  to  enforce  his  cluima  against  the  feudatories  of 
of  the  Cbnroh.* 

The  event  of  this  interview  occasioned  great  alarm  to 
many  of  the  principal  commandera,  who  were  engaged  in  the 
service  of  Borgia,  and  who  held  the  supreme  authority  in 
dilfereat  cities  of  Italy.  A  diet  was  convoked  in  Perugia, 
at  which  the  cardinal,  and  Paolo  Orsini,  the  duke  of  Gravina, 
Vitelloizo  Vitelli,  Gian-Paolo  Baglioni,  Oliverotto  da  Fenno, 
and  others,  were  present ;  when  the  conduct  of  Gcesar  Borgia 
was  fully  discussed,  and  it  was  resolved,  that  decisive  mea- 
sures should  he  taken  for  restraining  his  further  progresa.t 
As  the  intelligence  of  this  alliance  became  public,  the  difiereok 
stat«s  which  had  before  submitted  to  the  dominion  of  Boigj|g 
began  to  oppose  his  authority;  and  in  particular  the  int 
tanta  of  Urbino,  having  seized  upon  the  fortreaa  of  that  plai 
disclaimed  their  dependence  on  him,  and  recalled  their  formei* 
prince.  Deprived  at  once  of  the  assistance  of  his  principal 
commanders,  who  had  suddenly  avowed  themselves  his  ene- 
mies, and  of  the  greater  part  of  his  troops,  Borgia  retreated 
far  safety  to  Imola,  where  his  hopes  were  unexpectedly 
revived  by  an  embasay  from  the  Florentines ;  who,  having 
been  solicited  to  unite  in  the  league  against  him,  had  not  only 
rejected  the  proposal,  but  despatched  to  him  their  secretary, 
Nicolo  Machiavelli,  to  assure  him  of  their  assiatan^e  against 

•  Gnicciard.  lib.  t.  vol.  i.  p.  283. 

f  Mschlavelli,  the  constant  apologist  of  Cssar  Borgia,  hue  chorao 
ttriieii  the  membera  of  this  diet,  in  his  first  "  Decennale," ''    '        " 
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his  revolted  conimandera.  The  joint  efforts  of  these  two 
accomplished  profieienta  in  mischief  conld  not  fail  of  produc- 
ing Bome  extraordinary  result,  and  accordiogly  a  plan  was 
adopted  for  the  deBtniction  of  their  adversariea,  to  which,  in 
the  annals  of  treachery,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a,  parallel. 
Thia  transaction  the  Florentine  historian  has  thought  deserv- 
ing of  a  particntar  narrative,  in  which  he  affects  not  to  con- 
ceal the  features  of  guilt  under  the  elighteat  covering  of 
decency. 

From  this  narrative  we  learn,  that  the  troops  of  Borgia, 
having  been  attacked  by  those  of  the  Vitelli  and  Orsini,  near 
Posaombrone,  were  put  to  the  rout;  in  consequence  of  which, 
Borgia,  perceiving  no  possibility  of  resisting  his  enemies  by 
force,  endeavoured  to  engage  them  in  a  negotiation.  Aa  he 
vaa  a,  most  accompliahed  dissembler,  he  represented  to  them, 
that  the  efforts  which  he  had  made  in  subjugating  the 
different  states  of  Roniagna  were  intended  no  less  for  their 
interest  tlian  Ids  owe,  and  that,  provided  they  would  allow 
him  the  title  of  sovereign,  the  sovereignty  itself  should 
remain  at  their  direction.  These  blandishments  were  not 
withont  their  effect,  and  Paolo  Oraino  was  deputed  by  bia 
oollesgoes  to  carry  on  the  treaty ;  but  Cssar,  instead  of 
relaxing  in  bis  ]i reparations,  coutinued,  by  every  possible 
means,  te  increase  the  number  of  bis  adherents,  distributing 
his  new  levies,  both  of  horse  and  foot,  in  separate  detach- 
ments throughout  Roniagna,  SO  as  to  avoid  all  cause  of 
luspicion.  The  arrival  of  live  hundred  horsemen  from  the 
king  of  France  waa  a  most  seasonable  reinforcement ;  but 
although  he  might  now  have  contended  with  his  adversaries 
in  the  field,  he  judged  it  more  expedient  to  proceed  in  the 
execution  of  his  plan,  and  to  continue  the  negotiation  already 
entered  into.  The  terms  of  amity  were  at  length  agreed 
npon ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  received  his  farmer  com- 
manders again  into  his  employ,  and  agreed  to  pay  to  each 
of  them  four  thousand  ducats  in  advance.  He  also  engaged 
not  to  molest  Giovanni  fientivoglio,  who  had  joined  in  the 
league ;  nor  to  require  the  pereunal  attendance  of  his  new 
ftllies,  in  case  it  might  not  he  agreeable  to  thcin.  Oti  their 
part,  they  promised  to  restore  to  him  the  diicliy  of  Urbino, 
witli  aU  the  other  places  which  tliey  had  occupied  ;  to  serva 
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him  in  all  his  expeditions;  and  not  to  engage  in  any  under- 
taking, or  afford  their  assistance  to  any  other  power,  without 
his  assent. 

On  the  conclusion  of  this  league  the  duke  of  Urbino  again 
deserted  his  capital,  and  took  shelter  at  Venice,  having  first 
dismantled  the  fortresses  within  his  states,  to  the  end  that 
they  might  not  be  garrisoned  by  his  enemies,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  in  subjection  a  people  ardently  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  their  sovereign. 

This  arrangement  being  completed,  and  his  own  troops, 
with  his  French  auxiliaries,  distributed  throughout  Romagna, 
CsBsar  left  Imola  and  proceeded  to  Cesena ;  where  he  met  the 
envoys  of  his  new  allies,  and  deliberated  with  them  towards 
what  part  of  Italy  they  should  next  turn  their  arms.  No  deci- 
sive measures  being  concluded  on,  Oliverotto  da  Fermo  was 
deputed  by  these  depredators  to  propose  to  Borgia  another 
attack  upon  the  Tuscan  states ;  or,  if  he  should  not  approve 
of  this  project,  to  offer  their  concurrence  in  attacking  the  city 
of  Sinigaglia,  then  held  by  Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere, 
nephew  of  the  duke  of  Urbino.  With  the  former  of  these 
proposals  Borgia  refused  to  comply,  alleging,  that  the  Flo- 
rentines were  his  friends ;  but  the  attack  on  Sinigaglia  met ' 
with  his  entire  approbation.  That  place  was  accordingly 
soon  invested  and  captured;  but  the  fortress  held  out  for 
some  time,  the  commander  being  unwilling  to  surrender  it  to 
any  one  but  to  Borgia  himself;  for  which  reason  his  allies 
entreated  that  he  would  hasten  to  the  place.  This  circum- 
stance seemed  to  Caesar  to  offer  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
executing  his  purpose,  without  giving  rise  to  suspicion ;  his 
visit  to  Sinigaglia  appearing  to  be  at  the  request  of  his  allies, 
and  not  from  his  own  choice.  Still  further  to  avoid  all 
cause  of  offence,  he  dismissed  his  French  auxiliaries.  Reserv- 
ing only  one  hundred  horse,  under  the  command  of  one  of 
hifl  relations,  and  quitting  Cesena  about  the  end  of  December, 
he  proceeded  to  Fano,  where  he  employed  all  his  artifice  and 
sagacity  to  prevail  upon  the  Vitelli  and  the  Orsini  to  wait 
his  arrival  in  Sinigaglia. 

Vitellozzo,  who  had  learnt  from  the  fate  of  his  brother 
the  danger  of  confiding  in  those  to  whom  he  had  once  give* 
cause  of  offence,  was  extremely  averse  to  tliis  interview ;  btttj 


)>eing  prevailed  upon  by  Paolo  Orsino,  wLo  had  engaged 
more  deeply  in  the  interests  of  Borgia,  be  at  length  consented 
to  wait  his  approach. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  December,  1502,  the  day  fiiced  upon  for 
his  departure  from  Fano,  Ctesar  communicated  his  project  to 
eight  of  hia  principal  adherents,  in  which  number  were  Don 
Michele  and  Monsignor  d'Euna,  with  instructions  to  this 
effect ;  that  as  soon  as  the  meeting  should  lake  place  betwixt 
himaelf  and  Vitellozzo,  Paolo  Oraino,  the  duke  of  Gravina, 
and  Oliverotto,  who  would  come  out  to  meet  ttnd  conduct  him 
into  the  city,  they  shonld  divide  their  number  into  pairs,  and 
that  each  pair  should  single  out  hia  man,  and  take  their 
stations  respectively  on  each  side  of  liim,  occupying  his 
attention  till  they  reached  Sinigagiia,  when  they  were  not  to 
qnit  them,  till  they  had  delivered  them  into  safe  custody  at 
the  apartments  prepared  for  the  duke.  At  the  same  time  he 
ordered  his  whole  force,  which  consisted  of  ten  thousand  foot 
and  two  thonaand  horse,  to  take  their  station  at  daybreak  on 
the  banks  of  the  Metauro,  a  river  about  live  miles  from  Fano, 
where  they  should  wait  his  farther  orders.  All  things  being 
thus  arranged,  Borgia  advanced  with  the  whole  force  towards 
SinigagIJa,  where  VitelloMO  VitelH,  Paolo  Orsino,  and  the 
duke  of  Gravina,  mounted  upon  mules,  and  accompanied  by  a 
few  horse,  came  forwards  to  meet  him.  Vitellozzo  was  un- 
armed, and  appeared  so  deeply  dejected,  as  to  excite  the 
Borprise  of  those  who  were  acquainted  with  his  courage  and 
past  achievements.  We  are  also  t«!d,  that  when  he  left  his 
dependanta  to  come  to  Sinigaglia  for  the  purpoae  of  meeting 
the  duke,  he  took  a  kind  of  last  farewell  of  them ;  recom- 
mending to  hia  chief  officera  tlio  fortunes  of  his  house,  and 
admoniahing  his  nephews  not  to  remember  the  calamities  of 
their  family,  but  the  courage  of  their  ancestors.  Arriving  in 
the  presence  of  Borgia,  they  respectfully  saluted  him,  and 
were  received  by  him  with  apparent  kindness,  whilst  the 
persona  to  whom  the  charge  of  them  had  been  confided  took 
tlie  stations  assigned  to  theni.  Borgia,  perceiving  that  they 
were  not  accompanied  by  Oliverotto,  who  had  remaned  with 
his  troops  at  Sinigaglia,  where  he  had  drawn  them  up  in  the 
square,  made  a  signal  to  Don  Michele,  to  whom  the  care  oi 
Oliverotto  had  been  committed,  to  fake  measures  for  prevent- 
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iag  hia  escape.  In  couaeq^iieoce  of  whtcli,  tliat  officer  rode 
forwards,  and  coming  up  with  Olirerotto,  told  him  it  waa  not 
a  proper  time  to  keep  hia  men  from  their  quarters,  aa  thev 
would,  perhaps,  be  occupied  by  the  aoldiora  of  Borgia,  and  he 
therefore  advised  bim  to  dismiss  them,  and  to  accompany  him 
to  meet  the  general.  Tbese  directions  having  been  complied 
with,  Borgia  arrived,  and  accosted  OHverotto,  who  approached 
and  paid  hia  reapects  to  him.  Proceeding  thus  to  Stntgaglia, 
they  dismounted  at  the  lodginga  of  Borgia,  and  were  led  into 
Si  secret  apartment,  where  the  unauspecting  victims  were  all 
made  prisoners. 

Borgia  immediately  mouTited  his  horse,  and  gave  orders  for 
disarming  the  troopa  of  Oliverotto  and  the  Orsini.  Those  of 
Oliverotto  were  all  plundered ;  hot  those  of  the  Orsini  and 
Vitelli,  being  at  a  distance,  and  having  received  information 
of  the  ruin  of  their  leaders,  had  time  to  collect  themselves 
together,  and  in  a  firm  body  effected  their  escape,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  their  enemies,  and  of  the  sur- 
ronnding  inhabitants.  The  soldiers  of  Borgia,  not  satisfied 
with  the  plunder  of  those  of  Oliverotto,  began  to  sack  tbe 
city ;  and,  if  be  had  not  repressed  their  licentiousneaa,  by 
putting  many  of  them  to  death,  they  would  have  effected  Uieir 
purpose.  Night  approaching,  and  the  tumult  having  sub- 
sided, he  thought  it  expedient  to  despatch  Vitellozzo  and 
Oliverotto ;  and  bringing  them  together  into  tbe  same  place, 
he  caused  them  to  be  strangled.'*  On  this  occasion,  neither 
of  them,  we  are  told,  expressed  themselves  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  their  past  lives;  for  Vit«l!ozzo  entreated  that 
the  pope  might  be  applied  to  for  a  plenary  indulgence  of  his 
sins,  and  Oliverotto,  weeping,  attributed  all  hia  ofiences 
against  Borgia  to  the  iniluence  of  Yitellozzo.  Paolo  Orsino, 
and  tbe  duke  of  Graviua,  wore  suffered  to  live  until  Cffiear 
received  information  that  the  pope  hail  secured  tbe  persons  of 
the  cardinal  Orsino,  the  archbishop  of  Florence,  and  Jacopo 
di  Santa  Groco,  after  which,  on  tbe  eighteenth  day  of  Ja- 
nuary, they  were  put  to  death  by  Bcrgia,  in  the  same  manner 
as  their  unfortunate  associates.'^ 

Such  is  tbe  account  given  of  this  extraordinary  transaction 
by  the  Florentine  secretary ;  a  transaction  upon  which  be 
has   forborne  to  make   the  slightest  obsaivation,    eitiier.  ^  ' 
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praise  or  blame,  and  which  he  seems  to  have  considered 
merely  as  an  instance  of  superior  talents  and  successful 
policy.  ***  Having  thus  freed  himself  from  all  apprehensions 
from  his  doubtful  allies,  CaBsar  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to 
Citta  di  Castello,  of  which  place  he  took  possession ;  the 
remainder  of  the  family  of  Vitelli  having  betaken  themselves 
to  flight.  He  then  entered  Perugia,  which  had  been  in  like 
manner  abandoned  by  Gian-Paolo  Baglioni,  who  had,  how- 
ever, the  good  fortune  to  escape  from  the  snare  laid  for  him 
at  Sinigaglia.  Siena  was  the  next  place  towards  which  he 
bent  his  course ;  but  whilst  he  was  hovering  round  the  city, 
and  had  already  compelled  Pandolfo  Petrucci,  who  then 
enjoyed  the  chief  authority,  to  quit  the  place,  he  received 
intelligence  from  the  pope,  that  the  duke  of  Bracciano,  with 
others  of  the  Orsini  familv,  as  well  as  the  nobles  of  the 
Savelli,  had  again  taken  up  arms.  He  was  therefore  obliged 
to  quit  Siena,  and,  hastening  into  the  papal  territories,  again 
reduced  them  to  obedience.  This  was  the  period  of  the 
highest  power  of  CaBsar  Borgia.  In  full  possession  of  the 
extensive  territory  of  Romagna,  he  regarded  with  eager 
avidity  the  domains  of  Pisa  and  of  Siena ;  nor  were  the  citi- 
zens of  Florence  without  constant  apprehensions  from  his 
increasing  power;  whilst  the  pope,  equally  earnest  in  the 
aggrandizement  of  his  son,  had  proposed  to  the  college  of 
cardinals  to  bestow  upon  him  the  title  of  king  of  Romagna 
and  Umbria. 

But  whilst  every  circumstance  thus  seemed  to  conspire  in 
his  favour,  an  unexpected  reverse  of  fortune  suddenly  over- 
turned the  fabric  of  his  greatness.     This  was  the  death  of 
Alexander  VI.,  which  happened  on  the  eighteenth  day  of 
August,  1503.     And  this  misfortune  was  increased  by  the 
effects  of  a  dangerous  malady,  under  which  Caesar  himself 
at  the  same  time  laboured,  and  which  prevented  him  from 
taking  those  measures  for  securing  his  authority  which  he 
might  otherwise  have  adopted.     The  historians  of  this  period, 
eager  to  represent  both  Alexander  and  his  son  in  the  most 
odious  colours,  have  asserted,  that  the  death  of  the  one,  and 
the  disorder  of  the  other,  were  occasioned  by  poison,  pre- 
pared by  them  for  the  destruction  of  several  cardinals,  of 
whose   wealth   they   intended   to    possess  themselves;    bat 
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whicbf  hj  the  error  of  mn  attendant,  was  iucantionsly  adnd- 
nistered  to  tbemselTes.  That  the  horrid  and  detestable  prac- 
tice of  destroying  persons  bj  poison  was  fre*|uently  resorted 
to  in  these  profligate  times  is  certain ;  and  that  Alexander 
and  his  son  had  employed  these  measures  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  their  avarice,  their  ambition,  or  their  revenge,  is 
positively  asserted  by  many  historians ;  but  it  by  no  means 
accords  with  the  acknowledged  ability,  caution,  and  penetra- 
tion of  these  men,  that  they  would  risk  their  lives  upon  the 
negligence  or  fidelity  of  a  servant,  or  place  it  in  the  power 
of  accident  to  render  them  the  victims  of  their  own  crime. 
If,  therefore,  the  death  of  Alexander  is  to  be  attributed  to 
poison,  it  was  most  probably  administered  to  him  by  some  of 
those  numerous  enemies  whom  his  rapacity  and  violence  had 
incited  to  this  deed  of  revenge ;  but  documents  recently  pro- 
duced, and  a  more  dispassionate  inquiry,  afford  sufficient 
reason  to  conclude,  that  the  death  of  the  pontiff  was  not  occa- 
sioned by  poison,  but  was  the  effect  of  a  fever,  which  in  a 
few  days  hurried  him  to  the  grave.  *•• 

Were  we  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  the  Italian  his- 
torians, no  period  of  society  has  exhibited  a  character  of 
darker  deformity  than  that  of  Alexander  VI.     Inordinate  in 
his  ambition,  insatiable  in  his  avarice  and  his  lust,  inexorable 
in  his  cruelty,  and  boundless  in  his  rapacity ;  almost  every 
crime  that  can  disgrace  humanity  is  attributed  to  him  without 
hesitation,  by  writers  whose  works  are  published  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Roman  church.     He  is  also  accused  of  having 
introduced  into  his  territories  the  detestable  practice  of  search- 
ing for  state  offences  by  means  of  secret  informers ;  a  system 
fatal  to  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  every  country  that  has 
submitted  to  such  a  degradation.     As  a  pontiff  he  perverted 
his  high  office  by  making  his  spiritual  power  on  every  occa- 
sion subservient  to  his  temporal  interests ;  and  he  might  have 
adopted  as  his  emblem,  that  of  the  ancient  Jupiter,  which 
exhibits  the  lightning  in  the  grasp  of  a  ferocious  eagle.  '*• 
His  vices  as  an  individual,  although  not  so  injurious  to  the 
world,    are   represented   as   yet   more  disgusting;    and  the 
records  of  his  court  afford  repeated  instances  of  a  depravity 
of  morals,  inexcusable  in  any  station,  but  abominable  in  one 
of  his  high  rank  and  sacred  office.    Yet  with  all  these  lament- 
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aUe  defects,  justice  requires  tliat  two  particulars  ii  liis  favour 
ahould  be  noticed.  In  tbe  first  place,  whatever  have  been  hia 
crimes,  tjiere  can  be  no  doubt  but  tliey  have  been  highly  OTer- 
charged.  Tbat  he  was  devoted  to  tbe  aggrandizement  of  his 
family,  and  tbat  he  employed  the  authority  of  his  elevated 
atatiou  to  establish  a  permanent  dominion  in  Italy  in  the 
person  of  hia  son,  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  when  almost  all 
the  aovereigna  of  Europe  were  attempting  to  gratify  their 
ambition  by  uieana  equally  criminal,  it  seems  unjuat  to  brand 
the  character  of  Alexander  with  any  peculiar  and  extraor- 
dinary ahare  of  infamy  in  this  respect.  Whilst  Louis  of 
France  and  Ferdinand  of  Spain  conspired  together  to  seize 
upon  and  divide  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  by  an  example  of 
treachery  that  never  cu,n  be  sufficiently  execrated,  Alexander 
might  enrely  think  himself  justified  in  suppressing  the  turbu- 
lent barons,  who  had  for  ages  rent  the  dominions  of  the 
church  with  intestine  wars,  and  in  subjugating  the  petty 
sovereigns  of  Romagna,  over  whom  he  had  an  acknowledged 
supremacy,  and  who  had  in  general  acquired  their  dominions 
by  meana  as  anjuslifiable  a^  those  which  he  adopted  against 
them.'*^  With  respect  to  the  accnaation  so  generally  believed, 
of  a  crimiual  intercourse  between  him  and  bis  own  daughter, 
whioh  has  caused  him  to  be  regarded  with  a  i>eculiar  degree 
of  horror  and  disgust,  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  shew  its  im- 
probability, and  to  invalidate  an  imputation  which  disgraces 
iiaman  nature  itself. 

In  the  second  place  it  may  justly  be  observed,  that  the 
vices  of  Alexander  were  accompanie<l,  although  not  compen< 
sated,  by  many  great  qualities,  which  in  the  consideration  of 
his  character  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.*  Nor, 
if  this  were  not  tbe  fact,  would  it  be  possible  to  account  for 
the  peculiar  good  fortune  which  attended  him  to  the  latest 
period  of  his  life,  or  for  the  singular  circumstance  recorded 
of  him,  that  during  his  whole  pontificate  no  popular  tumult 
ever  endangered  his  authority,  or  disturbed  hia  repose.t 
Even  by  his  severest  adversaries  he  ia  allowed  to  have  been 
a  man  of  an  elevated  genius,  of  a  wonderful  memory,  ehi- 
anent,    vigilant,  and   dexterous  in  the  maniigement  of   all 
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hie  concerns.     Tlie  proper  supply  of  the  city  of  Rome  with 
all  the  necesBaries  of  life  was  an  object  of  his  onceasing 
attention ;    and  daring  his  pontificate  his  dominions   were 
exempt  from  that  famine  which  deyastated  the  rest  of  Italy. 
In  his  diet  he  was  peculiarly  temperate,  and  he  accustomed 
himself  to  but  little  sleep.     In  those  hours  which  he  devoted 
to   amusement,  he  seemed  wholly  to  forget  the  affairs  of 
state ;  bat  he  never  suffered  those  amusements  to  diminish 
the  vigour  of  his  faculties,  which  remained  unimpaired  to 
the  last.     Though  not  much  devoted  to  the  study  of  litera- 
ture, Alexander  was  munificent  towards  its  professors ;   to 
whom   he   not  only  granted  liberal   salaries,   but,   with   a 
punctuality   very   uncommon   among    the    princes  of    that 
period,  he  took  care  that  those  salaries  were  duly  paid.^^ 
That  he  at  some  times  attended  the  representations  of  the 
comedios  of  Plautus  has  been  placed  in  the  black  catalogue 
of  his  defects;  but  if  his  mind  had  been  more  humanized 
by  the  cultivation   of  polite  letters,  he   might,  instead  of 
being  degraded  almost  below  humanity,  have  stood  high  in 
the  scale  of  positive  excellence.     To  the  encouragement  of 
the  arts  he  paid  a  more  particular  attention.     The  palace  of 
the  Vatican  was  enlarged  by  him,  and  many  of  the  apart- 
ments were  ornamented  with  the  works  of  the  most  eminent 
painters  of  the  time ;  among  whom  may  be  particularized 
Torrigiano,  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  and  Bernardino  Pinturicchio. 
As  an   architect,  his   chief  favourites   were   Giuliano   and 
Antonio  da  San-Gallo ;  nor  does  his  choice  in  this  respect 
detract  from  his  judgment.     By  their  assistance  the  mole  of 
Hadrian,  now  called  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  was  fortified  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  yet  remains.     In  one  circumstance 
Ilia  encouragement  of  the  arts  is  connected  with  a  singular 
instance  of  profaneness,  which  it  is  surprising  has  not  hitherto 
been  enumerated  among  his  many  offences.     In  a  picture 
painted  for  him  by  Pinturicchio,  the  beautiful  Julia  Famese 
is  represented  in  the  sacred  character  of  the  Virgin,  whilst 
Alexander  himself  appears  in  the  same  picture,  as  supreme 
pontiff,  paying  to  her  the  tribute  of  his  adoration.*** 
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CHAPTER   VII. 


1503—1507. 


Causes  of  dissension  between  the  French  and  Spanish  monarchs  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples — Successes  of  the  French  army — Battle  between 
thirteen  French  and  thirteen  Italian  combatants — Gonsalvo  defeats  t^ 
French,  and  effects  the  conquest  of  Naples — Commotions  in  Rome — 
— Ceesar  Borgia  quits  the  city^Election  and  short  pontificate  of  Pius 
III. — The  states  of  Romagna  retain  their  fidelity  to  Csesar  Borgia — 
Election  of  Julius  II. -^He  endeavours  to  deprive  Borgia  of  his 
territories — Borgia  betrayed  by  Gonsalvo  and  sent  to  Spain — His  death 
and  character — Federigo,  the  exiled  king  of  Naples,  mediates  a  peace 
between  the  French  and  Spanish  monarcha — Defeat  of  the  French  on 
the  Garigliano — Death  of  Piero  de'  Medici — Marriage  of  his  daughter 
Clarice  to  Filippo  Strozzi — Moderation  and  prudence  of  the  cardinal 
de'  Medici — Untimely  death  of  Galeotto  della  Rovere — Difficulties  and 
embarrassments  of  the  cardinal  de'  Medici — Death  of  Ercole,  duke  of 
Ferrara,  and  accession  of  Alfonso  I. — Tragical  event  in  the  family  of 
Este — Final  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Naples — Julius  II.  seizes  on 
the  cities  of  Perugia  and  Bologna — Ferdinand  of  Spain  visits  his 
Neapolitan  dominions — Gonsalvo  honoured  and  neglected — He  repents 
of  his  errors — Is  vindicated  by  Paulo  Giovio. 

In  the  course  of  human  events,  it  is  not  uncommon  that 
rapacity  and  injustice  find,  in  the  very  success  of  their  mea- 
sures, their  own  punishment.  This  was  strikingly  exempli- 
fied in  the  conquest  and  dismemberment  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  which,  instead  of  affording  to  the  victors  the  ad- 
vantages they  expected,  opened  the  way  to  new  contests, 
more  bloody  and  destructive  than  any  that  Italy  had  of  lato 
experienced.  In  the  partition  of  that  country,  it  had  been 
agreed  that  the  king  of  France  should  possess  the  districts 
called  Terra  di  Lavoro  and  Abruzzo,  and  the  king  of  Spain 
those  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  as  being  most  contiguous  to  his 
Sicilian  dominions ;  but  when  the  commanders  of  the  allied 
armies  began  to  adjust  their  respective  boundaries,  it  appeared 
that  their  sovereigns  had  not   been    sufficiently  acquainted 
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with  the  territories  whicb  lliey  claimed,  to  define  the  limit*' J 
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difficulty  that  occurred  waa  respectiag  the  district  called 
Baailic&ta,  the  ancient  Lucania,  which  ba:d  not  been  al)otted 
in  expreaa  terma  to  either  of  tlie  parties ;  the  Spanish  general, 
Gonsalro,  aaaerting,  that  as  it  actually  separated  the  pro- 
vinces which  were  expressly  allotted  to  his  master,  it  must 
be  considered  as  a  part  of  hia  dominions.  The  pretensions  of- 
the  French  general,  Louia  d'Arniagnac,  duke  of  Nemours, 
rested  on  the  general  rights  of  his  eovereigu,  as  king  of 
Naples,  to  all  such  parta  aa  had  not  been  particularly  con- 
ceded by  treaty,  A  similar  dispute  arose  respecting  the  snb- 
diviaion  of  Apulia,  called  the  Capitanato,  lying  on  tha 
confines  of  Abruzzo,  and  divided  from  the  rest  of  Apulia  by 
the  river  Ofanto ;  the  French  general,  like  the  Spanish, 
insiatine;  on  the  indispensable  ntility  of  this  district,  to  the 
other  dominions  of  his  sovereign,  and  on  its  being  more 
properly  a  part  of  Abruzzo  than  of  Apulia.  The  division  of 
the  revenues  arieing  from  the  paaturage  of  Apulia,  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  the  royal  income,  formed  another  cause  of 
dissension ;  and  although  the  commanders  had,  during  the 
first  year,  accommodated  this  dispute  by  an  equal  di  '  ' 
the  income,  yet  in  the  nest,  each  of  them  endeavoured  to  ob- 
tain aa  much  of  it  as  possible;  thereby  giving  rise,  not  only 
tn  great  vexation  and  dissatisfaction  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Apulia  and  the  principal  barons  of  the  kingdom,  but  to  acta 
of  open  hostility  between  the  two  armies.* 

For  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  pacific  adjustment  of  these 
differences,  a  negotiation  was  opened,  by  the  intervention  of 
the  chief  nobility  of  Naples,  between  the  French  and  Spanish 
commanders,  which  was  protracted  for  several  months;  in 
the  course  of  which  time,  the  duke  of  Nemours  having 
repaired  to  Melfi,  and  Oonsalvo  to  Atella,  those  generals  had 
a  personal  interview.  It  was,  however,  found  impracticable 
to  terminate  the  dispute,  and  they  were  therefore  under  the 
necessity  of  referring  for  its  decision  to  their  respective  sove- 
reigns ;  having  in  the  mean  time  agreed,  that  neither  of  them 
should  attempt  any  innovation  on  the  territories  possessed  by 
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the  other.  This  truee  was  not  of  long  duration.  Tlie  dnfce 
of  Neinonrs,  confident  in  tlie  superiority  of  his  forces,  and 
iiitwil]ing  by  delay  to  allow  the  Spanieli  general  to  recrait  liia 
army,  of  which  he  had  a  much  greater  facility  than  the 
French,  notified  to  Gonsalvo,  that  unless  the  district  of  the 
Capitanato  was  surrendered  to  him,  he  would  commence 
hostilities.  This  threat  he  instantly  carried  into  execution, 
by  sending  a,  detachment  to  occupy  the  city  of  Tripaida,  and 
attempting  to  posGese  himself  of  all  the  strong  places  within 
the  Capitanato.  The  aiTival  of  a  reinforcement  to  the 
French  army  of  two  thousand  Swiss  and  a  greater  nnmber  of 
Gascons,  was  a  snfiicient  indication  that  Lonis  XII.  chose 
rather  to  decide  the  dispute  by  arms  than  by  pacific  measures. 
For  the  purpose  of  expediting  further  supplies,  that  monarch 
first  repaired  to  Lyons,  whence  he  soon  afterwards  hastened 
to  Milan,  in  order  to  be  nearer  the  theatre  of  action.  These 
efforts  were  attended  with  signal  success.  The  fortress  of 
Canoza,  although  bravely  defended  by  Pietro  Navarro,  with 
six  hundred  men,  was  compelled  to  surrender;  and  in  a  short 
time  Gonsalvo  was  obliged  to  relinquish  not  only  the  Ca^ 
pitunato,  but  the  chief  part  of  the  districts  of  Apulia  and 
Calabria,  and  to  retire  for  safety  to  the  town  of  Barletta, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Ofanto,  where  he  was  closely  besieged 
by  the  duke  of  Nemours.  In  the  mean  time,  d'Aiibigny, 
having  sacked  the  city  of  Cosenza,  and  defeated  a  large  body 
of  Spanish  and  Sicilian  troops,  overran  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom; and  Louts  XIL,  disregarding  all  former  treaties, 
again  asserted  his  pretensions  to  the  entire  duiriinion  of 
Nnples." 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,  a,  circumstance  occurred  which, 
by  attracting  the  attention,  suspended  in  some  degree  the 
operations  of  the  hostile  armies,  and  was  probably  not  with- 
out its  influence  on  the  subsequent  events  of  the  war.  Some 
negotiations  having  tiUcen  place  between  the  French  and  Span- 
isb  commanders,  for  the  exchange  of  their  prisoners,  Charles 
de  Torgues,  a  French  officer,  visited  the  town  of  Barletta, 
where,  being  invited  to  supper  in  the  house  of  Don  Enrico  di 
Hendoza,  in  company  with  Indico  Lopez  and   Don  Fieiro 

•  Gukciord,  lib,  v.  vol,  i.  p.  2/5.      Murat.  Ann.  tol. «.  ji.  11. 
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d'Origno,  prior  of  MessiDa,  a  dispute  arose  respecting  the 
comparative  courage  of  the  French  and  Italian  soldiery,  in  the 
course  of  which  de  Torgues  asserted  that  the  Italians  were 
an  effeminate  and  dastardly  people.  Lopez  replied,  that  he 
had  himself  under  his  command  a  troop  of  Italians,  who 
were  not  only  equal  to  the  French,  but  on  whose  courage  and 
fidelity  he  could  as  fully  rely  as  if  they  were  his  own  country- 
men. In  order  to  decide  this  controversy,  it  was  agreed  that 
a  combat  on  horseback  should  take  place  between  thirteen 
Frenchmen  and  thirteen  Italians,  on  condition  that  the  victors 
should  be  entitled  to  the  arms  and  horses  of  the  vanquished,  and 
one  hundred  gold  crowns  each.  This  proposal  met  with  the 
approbation  of  the  respective  commanders,  who  were  probably 
not  displeased  with  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of  a  short 
relaxation  from  the  fatigues  of  war.  Four  judges  were  ap- 
pointed on  each  side,  to  determine  on  the  victory,  and  hos- 
tages were  mutually  given  to  abide  by  their  decision. 

On  the  day  appointed,  which  was  the  thirteenth  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1.503,  the  armies  met  as  spectators  of  the  combat 
in  a  plain  between  the  towns  of  Andre  and  Corrato,  and  the 
chief  commanders  pledged  themselves  to  each  other  for  the 
due  observance  of  the  stipulated  terms.  After  the  Italian 
combatants  had  attended  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  Gon- 
salvo  encouraged  them  by  an  oration,  the  tenour  of  which 
has  been  preserved  by  one  of  his  countrymen,  in  Spanish 
verse.*  They  then  partook  of  a  moderate  collation,  after 
which  they  proceeded  to  the  field  of  battle,  their  horses, 
ready  caparisoned,  being  led  by  thirteen  captains  of  infantry. 
The  combatants  followed  on  horseback  in  complete  armour, 
except  their  helmets,  which,  together  with  their  lances,  were 
carried  by  thirteen  gentlemen.  Being  arrived  within  a  mile 
of  the  field  they  were  met  by  the  four  Italian  judges,  who 
informed  them  that  they  had  been  with  the  four  judges 
appointed  by  the  French,  and  had  marked  out  the  space  for 
the  combat.  The  Italians  were  the  first  in  the  field,  when 
their  leader,  Hettore  Fieramosca,  availed  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity of  addressing  his  associates  in  a  speech  which  the 
Neapolitan  historian,  Summonte,  has  also  thought  proper  to 

•  fiammonte,  Storia  di  Napoli,  lib.  vi.  vol.  iii.  p.  542  (corr.  609). 
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preserve.     In  a  sLort   time   the   French   combatants  made 
their  appearance  in  great  pomp  and  with  numerous  attend- 
ants.     The  adverse   parties  then  quitting  their  horses  and 
mounting  the  steeds  prepared  for  them,  arrayed  themselves 
in  order,  and  giving  their  coursers  the  reins,  rushed  against 
each  other  at  full  speed.     A  few  lances  were  broken  in  the 
shock,  without  much  injury  to  either  party ;  but  it  was  ob- 
served that  the  Italians  remained  firmly  united,  whilst  the 
French  seemed  to  be  dispersed  and  in  some  disorder.     The 
combatants   then   dismounting,    attacked    each    other    with 
swords  and  battle-axes,  and  a  contest  ensued  in  which  both 
parties  displayed  great  courage,  strength,  and  dexterity,  but 
the  result  of  which  was  a  complete  victory  to  the  Italians  ; 
the  French  being  all  either  wounded  or  made  prisoners. ^^7 
The  ransom  of  one  hundred  crowns  not  being  found  upon  the 
persons  of  the  vanquished,  the  conquerors,  by  the  direction 
of  the  judges,    retained   their   adversaries  in   custody,  and 
carried  them  into  the  town  of  Barletta,  where  Gonsalvo,  out 
of  his  own  purse,  generously  paid  their  ransom,  and  restored 
them   to   liberty.**®     Amidst   the   defeats  and   humiliations 
which  the  Italians  had  experienced,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
their  historians  have  dwelt  upon  this  incident  with  peculiar 
complacency,  as  tending  to  shew  that,  under  equal  circum- 
stances, their  countrymen  were  not  inferior  either  in  conduct 
or  courage  to  their  invaders.     And  although  a  French  writer 
has  endeavoured  to  invalidate  some  of  the  facts  before  related, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Italians  were  justly  entitled  to 
the  honour  oi  the  victory. 

Unimportant  as  this  event  was  in  itself,  it  seems  to  have 
changed  the  fortune  of  the  war,  and  to  have  led  the  way  tc 
the  numerous  defeats  and  disasters  which  the  French  soon 
afterwards  experienced.  Gonsalvo,  quitting  his  intrench- 
ments  at  Barletta,  assaulted  and  captured  the  town  of  Rufo ; 
taking  prisoner  the  French  commander,  de  Pelisse.  About 
the  same  time  d'Aubigny  was  attacked  and  defeated  in 
Calabria  by  the  Spanish  general,  Ugo  da  Cardona,  and  was 
himself  severely  wounded.  A  more  decisive  victory  was 
soon  afterwards  obtained  by  the  Spaniards  in  Apulia ;  nor 
did  the  duke  of  Nemours  long  survive  his  defeat.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  rapid  successes,  Gonsalvo  found  himself  in 
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poesession  of  the  chief  part  of  the  kingdom.  Distressed  by 
continual  tomolts  and  exhausted  bj  famine,  the  cities  of 
Capoa,  Aversa,  and  even  Naples,  sent  deputies  to  him  to 
testify  their  obedience,  and  request  his  presence.  On  the 
fourteenth  day  of  May,  1503,  Gonsaivo,  with  his  victorious 
army,  entered  the  city  of  Naples,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
inhabitants ;  against  whom  he  vigilantly  restrained  his  sol- 
diery from  committing  the  slightest  outrage ;  and  from  this 
period  the  crown  of  Naples  has  been  invariably  united  with 
that  of  Spain,  under  the  government  of  the  legitimate  branch 
of  the  house  of  Aragon. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Alexander  YI.,  his  son,  Caesar 
Borgia,  was  labouring  under  a  severe  disorder,   occasioned, 
as  has  generally  been  believed,  by  that  poison  which  he  had 
prepared  for  others,  but  which  had  been  inadvertently  admi- 
nistered to  himself.     He  was  not,  however,  inactive  at  this 
critical  period,  against  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  provide 
by  all  the  precautions  in  his  power ;  nor  was  there  any  cir- 
cumstance, other  than  his  unexpected  malady,  to  which  his 
foresight  had  not  suggested  a  remedy.*     No  sooner  was  he 
informed  of  the  death  of  the  pontiff,  than  he  despatched  his 
confidential  adherent,  Don  Michele,  with  several  attendants, 
to  close  the  gates  of  the  palace.   One  of  these  partisans  meeting 
with  the  cardinal  Casanuova,  threatened  to  strangle  him  and 
throw  him  through  the  windows,  if  he  did  not  instantly  deliver 
up  to  him  the  keys  of  the  pope's  treasure.     The  cardinal  did 
not  long  hesitate,  and  the  friends  of  Borgia,  hastening  into 
the  interior  chambers,  seized  upon  and  carried  away  all  the 
money  contained  in  two  chests,  amounting  to  about  ten  thou- 
sand ducats.  I*     It  is  observable,  that  during  the  whole  time 
of  the  indisposition  of  the  pope,  he  was  never  once  visited  by 
CsBsar  Borgia,  nor  is  it  less  remarkable,  that  in  his  last  sick- 
ness he  displayed  no  pai*ticular  marks  of  attachment  either  to 
his  son  or  to  his  daughter,  Lucretia.     Although  Borgia  had 
at  this  time  a  considerable  body  of  soldiers  in  Rome,  he  con- 
ducted himself  with  great  humility  towards  the  sacred  col- 
lege, and  expressed  his  willingness  to  give  assurance  of  his 
fidelity  by  his  oath  whenever  required.     A  treaty  was  accord* 

*  Mach.  lib.  del  Principe,  cap.  y'n.  p.  18. 

t  Burchard,  Diar.  ap.  Concl.  de'  Pontef.  Romani,  \ol.  1.  p.  137. 
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ingly  concluded,  by  which  Borgia  undertook  to  defend  tiio 
ooLege,  collectively  and  individually,  and  to  protect  tlie  nobi- 
lity and  citizens  of  IJome,  for  wUicli  purpose  lie  was  confirmeil 
in  his  office  as  captain  of  tlie  churcli.  No  sooner,  however, 
were  the  death  of  the  pope  and  the  infirmity  of  Borgia  pub- 
licly announced,  than  many  of  the  great  barons  of  the  Roman 
Btates,  whom  they  had  deprived  of  their  territories,  took  up 
arms  to  revenge  tbeir  injuriea,  and  repossesB  themselves  of 
their  rights.  It  was  to  no  purpose  tbat  Ctes&r  employed  all 
his  arts  to  mitigate  their  resentmcDt,  and  gain  over  to  his 
interest  the  nobles  of  the  CoJonna  family,  whom  he  had  not 
outraged  with  the  same  cruel  policy  that  he  had  exercised 
towards  the  Orsini.  Au  aversion  to  tbeir  common  enemy 
united  the  aalverse  chiefs  of  the^e  two  bouses,  and  Borgia  with 
his  followers  waa  attacked  by  tbeir  combined  forces  in  the 
streets  of  Rome.*  In  these  commotions  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred houses  were  sacked  by  the  troops  of  the  Orsini,  among 
which  was  that  of  the  cardinal  Casa.  Although  courageonsly 
defended  by  bis  soldiery,  and  assisted  by  a  few  French  troops, 
Borgia  waa  compelled  to  give  way  to  the  violence  of  the 
attack,  and  to  take  shelter,  with  his  brother,  the  prince  of 
Sqnillace,  and  several  of  the  cardinals  who  adhered  to  his  in- 
terests, in  the  Vatican.  A  new  negotiation  now  took  place, 
bywliich  it  waa  at  length  agreed  that  the  sacred  college  should 
assure  to  Borgia  a  free  and  uninterrupted  passage  through  the 
ecclesiastical  states,  for  himself  and  bis  followers,  with  their 
necessary  provisions,  ammunition,  and  artillery;  and  should 
also  write  to  the  Venetian  senate,  to  request  that  he  might 
without  interruption  retain  the  possession  of  his  territories  in 
Romagna.  On  these  conditions  be  promised  to  depart  peace- 
ably from  Rome  within  three  days.  The  leaders  of  the  Co- 
lonaa  and  Orsini  also  engaged  to  quit  the  city,  and  not  to 
approach  witliin  ten  miles,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  holy  see. 
A  proclamation  was  then  made,  that  no  pei-son,  of  whatever 
rank  or  condition,  should  molest  Borgia  or  bis  followers  on 
their  departure  ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  quitted  the  city 
on  the  second  day  of  August,  and  directed  hia  course  towar<b 
Naples-t 

*  GiiiFciard.  lib.  vi.  p.  320. 
t  Barchard,  vol.  i.  p.  14& 
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On  Tecei>dng  infonnation  of  the  yacancj  of  the  holy  see, 
George  of  Amboiae,  cardinal  of  Rouen,  had  hastened  to  Rome; 
not  without  hopes  of  obtaining  tlie  pontifical  authority.  He 
brought  with  him,  ae  supporters  of  his  pretensions,  the  cardi- 
nals of  Aragon  and  Ascanio  Sforza;  the  latter  of  whom  had 
been  imprisoned  by  Louis  XII.  at  the  same  time  with  his 
brother  Lodovico,  but  had  shortly  before  this  period  been 
restored  to  liberty.  The  recent  disasters  of  the  French  in 
Naples  were  not,  however,  favourable  to  the  views  of  the 
cardinal  of  Rouen ;  and  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1503,  the  conclave  concurred  in  electing  to  the  supreme 
dignity  Francesco  Piccolomini,  cardinal  of  Siena,  the  nephew 
of  Pius  II.,  and  who  assumed  the  name  of  Pius  III.  The 
acknowledged  probity,  talents,  and  pacific  disposition  of  this 
pontiff,  gave  great  reason  to  hope  that  his  influence  and  exer- 
tions might  have  a  powerful  effect  in  correcting  the  scandal- 
ous disorders  of  the  church,  and  repressing  the  dissensions  to 
which  Italy  had  so  long  been  subject  The  first  measure  of 
this  pontifijL'ate,  which  was  to  call  a  general  council  for  the 
reformation  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  tended  to  confirm  these 
hopes ;  but  they  were  suddenly  extinguished  by  the  death  of 
the  pontiff,  after  he  had  enjoyed  the  supreme  dignity  onl}'. 
twenty-six  days.  This  event  was,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  times,  attributed  to  poison ;  but  it  was  more  probably 
occasioned  by  the  effects  of  an  abscess  in  the  thigh,  with  which 
the  pontiff  was  known  to  have  long  laboured,  and  which  was, 
perhaps,  not  the  least  efficient  argument  for  inducing  the  con- 
clave to  raise  him  to  the  pontificate. 

A  few  days  after  the  election  of  Pius  III.  Caesar  Borgia 
returned  to  Rome,  when  the  contests  between  him  and  the 
Roman  barons  were  renewed  with  greater  violence  than  be- 
fore. Many  of  his  adherents  lost  their  lives,  and  the  Porta 
del  Torrione  was  burnt  by  the  troops  of  the  Orsini.  Finding 
himself  in  imminent  danger,  he  retreated,  with  the  consent  of 
the  pope,  to  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  accompanied  by  a  few 
menial  attendants,  and  by  six  of  the  cardinals  who  still  ad- 
hered to  his  cause.*  In  the  mean  time,  many  of  the  lords 
whom  Borgia  had  dispossessed  returned  to   their  dominions. 

*  Sanazzaro,  invariably  hostile  to  the  family  of  Borgia,  has  comma- 
oiorated  this  event,  Epigr.  lib.  i.  ep.  14. 
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The  Baglioni  again  occupied  Perugia,  the  Vitelli  entered  the 
city  of  Castello,  the  duke  of  Urbino  returned  to  his  capital, ^^ 
and  the  lords  of  Pesaro,  Camerino,  Piombino,  and  Sinigaglia, 
were  restored  to  their  authority  as  suddenly  as  they  had  been 
deprived  of  it.  Several  of  the  cities  of  Romagna  retained, 
however,  their  fidelity  to  their  new  sovereign,  having  found 
by  experience  the  superior  advantages  derived  from  their 
union  under  his  government,  compared  to  that  of  their  former 
princes,  whose  power,  though  sufficient  to  oppress,  was  ina- 
dequate to  defend  them.  To  this  decisive  partiality  in  favour 
of  Caesar  Borgia  they  were  also  incited  by  the  attention 
which  he  had  paid  to  the  strict  administration  of  justice,  which 
had  freed  them  from  the  hordes  of  banditti  by  whom  they 
had  been  infested,  and  suppressed  the  feuds  and  assassinations 
to  which  they  had  before  been  subject.*  Hence  neither  the 
defection  of  other  places,  nor  even  their  apprehensions  of  the 
Venetians,  who  were  already  preparing  to  take  advantage  of 
their  unprotected  situation,  could  induce  those  cities  to  waver 
in  their  fidelity,  or  to  listen  to  proposals  from  any  other 
quarter. 

On  the  death  of  Pius  III.  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  and  two 
of  his  brethren  were  appointed  by  the  college  to  receive  the 
oath  of  fidelity  from  Monsignor  Marco,  bishop  of  Sinigaglia, 
keeper  of  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo.  The  loss  of  the  pontiff  was 
an  additional  misfortune  to  Borgia,  as  it  opened  the  way  for  the 
assumption  to  the  pontificate  of  Giuliano  della  Rovere,  car- 
dinal of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincula,  the  ancient  and  most  deter- 
mined enemy  of  his  family.  Of  the  dissensions  of  this  pre- 
late with  Alexander  VI.  various  instances  are  related ;  but 
amidst  the  many  opprobrious  epithets  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  bestow  on  each  other,  Alexander  had  the  magna- 
nimity to  acknowledge  that  his  opponent  was  a  man  of  vera- 
city. Such  a  concession  from  such  a  quarter  raised  the  credit 
of  the  cardinal  more  than  all  the  animosity  of  the  pope  could 
depress  it,  and  Giuliano,  well  aware  that  no  one  can  deceive 
so  effectually  as  he  who  has  once  acquired  a  reputation  for 
sincerity,  is  said  to  have  availed  himself  of  this  circum- 
Btance  to  secure  his  election,  which,  if  we  may  believe  Gnic* 

*  Guiociard.  lib  vi.  vol.  i.  p.  316 
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ciardini,  was  not  effected  without  some  sacrifice  if  his  forme 
good  character.  On  this  occasion  the  cardinal  affected  to 
lay  aside  his  enmity  to  CsBsar  Borgia,  and  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded between  them,  by  which  the  cardinal  engaged,  that 
if  he  should,  by  the  assistance  of  Borgia,  be  raised  to  the 
pontificate,  he  would  confer  upon  him  the  dignity  of  Gon- 
falonierey  or  general  of  the  church,  and  confirm  his  autho- 
rity in  the  states  of  Romagna.  This  project  was  successful ; 
Giuliano  attained  his  wishes ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  ascended 
the  papal  throne  than  he  gave  sufficient  indications  of 
his  former  animosity;  and  Borgia  was  too  late  aware 
of  an  error  which  was  the  occasion  of  his  ruin,  and  which  is 
enumerated  by  Machiavelli  as  one  of  the  few  mistakes  of  his 
political  life. 

Notwithstanding  the  hostile  and  treacherous  conduct  of 
Ctesar  Borgia  towards  Guidubaldo  di  Montifeltro,  duke  of 
Urbino,  it  appears  that  during  the  dissensions  that  ensued,  the 
duke  not  only  became  reconciled  to  Borgia,  but  was  the 
means,  by  his  intercession  with  the  new  pontiff,  of  saving  his 
life.  In  the  Life  of  the  Duke,  by  Bernardino  Baldi,  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  the  Marquis  Antaldi,  at  Pesaro,  ano 
unknown  both  to  Mazzuchelli  and  Affd,  is  a  dialogue  between 
the  duke  and  Cs9sar  Borgia,  which  has  been  published  by 
Count  Giulio  Perticari,  and  afterwards  by  Count  Bossi,  in 
the  Italian  edition  of  the  present  work ;  the  latter  of  whom 
has  justly  observed,  that  "  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  else- 
where a  more  striking  representation  of  the  character  of 
CsBsar  Borgia  than  this  dialogue  affords." 

On  assuming  his  high  office  the  new  pontiff  adopted  the 
name  of  Julius  IL,  and  soon  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the 
most  active,  warlike,  and  politic  sovereigns  that  had  ever  sat 
in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  *^  The  Venetians,  proceeding  from 
Ravenna,  which  they  before  possessed,  had  already  made  an 
irruption  into  Romagna,  and  not  only  subjugated  the  city  and 
fortress  of  Faenza,  but  gave  evident  demonstrations  of  their 
designs  upon  the  other  cities  of  that  district.  These  mea- 
sures occasioned  no  small  anxiety  to  the  pope,  who  had  pro- 
posed to  himself  the  preservation  and  extension  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  church  as  the  great  object  of  his  pontificite.  An 
embassy  from  him  to  the  Venetian  senate,  entreating  them  to 
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desist  from  their  pretensions,  was  of  no  avail ;  but  as  several 
of  the  cities  of  Romagna  still  retained  their  allegiance  to 
Borgia,  the  pontiff  thought  it  expedient  to  make  use  of  him 
as  the  most  effectual  instrument  for  preventing  the  total 
separation  of  these  states  from  the  Roman  see.  He  therefore 
seized  upon  the  person  of  Borgia,  who  had  proceeded  to  the 
port  of  Ostia,  intending  tb  embark  for  France,  and  required, 
that  before  his  liberation  he  should  consign  to  him  the  pos- 
session of  the  different  fortresses  in  the  district  of  Romagna. 

This  Borgia  at  first  refused ;  but,  being  detained  for  some 
days  as  a  prisoner,  he  at  length  complied,  and  gave  the  neces- 
sary countersigns  for  surrendering  up  the  fortresses.  The 
archbishop  of  Ragusa  was  immediately  despatched  to  obtain 
possession  ;  but  the  commanders,  still  attached  to  their  leader, 
refused  to  deliver  them  up  under  any  orders  obtained  from 
hira  whilst  under  restraint.  On  this  spirited  measure  Borgia 
was  again  restored  to  liberty,  highly  caressed  by  the  pope,  and 
provided  with  apartments  in  the  Vatican.  His  orders  to 
deliver  up  the  fortresses  of  Romagna  were  again  repeated ; 
and  as  a  proof  of  his  sincerity  he  despatched  one  of  his  con- 
fidential adherents,  Pietro  d'Oviedo,  with  directions  to  the 
different  commanders  to  the  same  purpose.  This  second 
attempt  was  equally  ineffectual  with  the  former.  No  sooner 
did  Oviedo,  accompanied  by  Moschiavellar,  the  pope's  cham- 
berlain, arrive  at  the  castle  of  Cesena,  then  commanded  by 
Don  Diego  Ramiro,  than  that  officer  caused  him  to  be  seized 
upon  and  instantly  hanged  as  a  traitor  to  his  sovereign. 
When  the  information  of  this  event  arrived  at  Rome,  Caesar 
was  again  deprived  of  his  liberty,  and  sent  to  occupy  a  remote 
apartment  in  the  Torre  Borgia.* 

In  this  situation  a  new  negotiation  commenced  between 
Borgia  and  the  pontiff,  in  the  result  of  which  it  was  agreed 
that  Borgia  should  be  committed  to  the  charge  of  Bernardino 
Carvajal,  cardinal  of  Santa  Croce,  and  conveyed  to  Ostia, 
where  he  should  be  liberated  as  soon  as  information  was 
received  that  his  governors  in  Romagna  had  delivered  up 
their  trust.  Several  of  the  commanders  now  obeyed  the 
directions  of  their  prince,  and  the  cardinal  thereupon  gave 

*  Barchardy  vol.  i.  p.  163. 
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him  permission  to  proceed  to  France,  which  he  had  pretended 
H'as  his  intention.     He  had,  however,   already  obtained  a 
passport  from  the  Spanish  general  Gonsalvo,  who  had  de- 
•patched  two  galleys  to  Ostia  to  convey  him  with  his  attendants 
to  Naples.*     He  accordingly  embarked  for  that  place,  and 
was  received  by  Gonsalvo  with  every  demonstration  of  kind- 
ness and  respect.     The  hopes  of  Borgia  now    began   once 
more  to  revive.     The  commander  of  the  fortress  of  Forli  still 
held  the  place  in  his  name.    Gonsalvo  promised  him  a  supply 
of  galleys,  and  gave  him  liberty  to  engage  soldiers  within  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  for  an  attempt  on  the  city  of  Pisa,  or  the 
Tascan  territories.     Bartolommeo  d'Alviano,  then  at  Naples, 
earnestly  desirous  of  restoring  the  Medici  to  Florence,  offered 
himself  as  an  associate  in  his  undertaking.     But  whilst  Gon- 
alvo  was   thus   flattering  his   ambitious   projects,   he   had 
secretly  despatched  a  messenger  into  Spain,  to  request  direc- 
tions from  Ferdinand  in  what  manner  be  should  dispose  of 
the  dangerous  person,  who  had  thus  confided  in  his  protection. 
The  activity  and  credit  of  Borgia  had  raised  a  considerable 
armament ;  the  galleys  were  prepared  for  sea,  and  on  the 
evening  previous  to  the  day  fixed  upon  for  their  departure  he 
had  an  interview  with  Gonsalvo,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
received  from  the  Spaniard  the  warmest  expressions  of  attach- 
ment, and  was  dismissed  with  an  affectionate  embrace.     No 
sooner,  however,  had  he  quitted  the  chamber,  than  he  was 
seized  upon  by  the  orders  of  Gonsalvo,  who  alleged   that  he 
had  received  directions  from  his  sovereign  which  superseded 
the  effect  of  his  own  passport.^**     Being  committed  to  the 
charge  of  his  ancient  adversary,  Prospero  Colonna,  he  was 
soon   afterwards   put   on   board  a  galley,  and  conveyed  to 
Spain.     The  conduct  of  Colonna  on  this  occasion  is  highly 
honourable  to  his  feelings ;  for  in  the  execution  of  his  com- 
mission he  was  so  far  from  insulting  his  captive,  that  he  is 
said  to  have  avoided  even  fixing  his  eyes  upon  him  during 
the  whole  voyage,  lest  he  should  appear  to  exult  over  a 
fallen  enemy. '^^ 

On  the  arrival  of  Borgia  in  Spain  he  was  confined  a  close 
prisoner   in    the   castle   of   Medina   del    Campo,    where    he 

•  Guicciard.  lib.  vi.  p.  339. 
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femained  for  tbe  space  of  two  years.  Having  at  length 
effected  his  escape,  he  fled  to  his  brother-ii»  law,  John 
d' Albert,  king  of  Navarre,  in  whose  service  ne  remained 
for  several  years  in  high  military  command,  and  at  length 
fell  by  a  shot  in  an  action  under  the  walls  of  Viana.  From 
that  place  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Pampeluna,  and 
deposited  in  the  cathedral,  of  which  he  had  once  been 
prelate.^® 

Of  this   extraordinary  character   it   may  with   truth   be 
observed,  that  his  activity,  courage,  and  perseverance  were 
equal  to  the  greatest  attempts.     In  the  pursuit  of  his  object 
he  overlooked  or  overleaped  all  other  considerations ;  when 
force  was  ineflectual  he  resorted  to  fraud  ;  and  whether  he 
thundered  in  open  hostility  at  the  gates  of  a  city,  or  endea- 
voured to  effect  his  purpose  by  negotiation  and  treachery, 
he  was  equally  irresistible.     If  we  may  confide  in  the  narra- 
tive of  Guicciardini,  cruelty,  rapine,  injustice,  and  lust,  are 
only  particular  features  in  the  composition  of  this  monster ; 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  a  man  so  totally  unredeemed 
by  a  single  virtue  should  have  been  enabled  to  maintain  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army ;  to  Engage  in  so  eminent 
a  degree  the  favour  of  the  people  conquered ;  to  form  alliances 
with  the  first  sovereigns  of  Europe ;  to  destroy  or  overlum 
the  most  powerful  families  of  Italy,  and  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  dominion,  of  which  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  short 
duration  is  to  be  attributed  rather  to  his  ill-fortune,  and  the 
treachery  of  others,  than  either  to  his  errors  or  his  crimes. 
If,  however,  he  has  been  too  indiscriminately  condemned  by 
one  historian,  he  has  in  another  met  with  as  zealous  and  as 
powerful  an  encomiast,  and  the  maxims  of  the  politician  are 
only  the  faithful  record  of  the  transactions  of  his  hero.     On 
the  principles  of  Machiavelli,  Borgia  was  the  greatest  man  of 
the  age.*     Nor  was  he,   in  fact,  without  qualities  which  in 
some   degree   compensated   for  his   demerits.      Courageous, 
munificent,  eloquent,  and  accomplished  in  all  the  exercises  of 
arts  and  arms,  he  raised  an  admiration  of  his  endowments 
which  kept  pace  with  and  counterbalanced  the  abhorrence 
ex^.ited  by  his  crimes.     That  even  these  crimes  have  beeo 

*  Maclk  lib.  del  Principe^  cap.  viii.  p.  15« 
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eiaggeratod  ia  tigbly  probable.'**  Ilia  en 
rous,  and  the  certainty  of  bis  guilt  in  so 
credibility  to  erery  imputation  tbat  conld  be  deviseii  againsi 
him.  That  he  retained,  even  aftor  he  had  Burvired  his  pro- 
sperity, no  ID  considerable  share  of  pnblic  estimation,  is  evident 
from  the  fidelity  and  attacliment  sliewn  to  htm  on  many  occa- 
eiuua.  After  his  death,  his  memory  and  achievements  were 
celebrated  by  one  of  the  most  elegant  Latin  poets  tbat  Italy 
has  produced.  Tlie  language  of  poetry  is  not,  indeed,  always 
that  of  truth ;  but  wo  may  at  least  give  credit  to  the  accouut 
of  the  personal  accompi is b meats  and  warlike  talents  of  Boi^ia, 
although  we  may  indignantly  reject  the  spurious  pmise,  which 
places  hira  among  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  and  at  the  summit 
of  fame.'* 

On  receiving  intelligeoce  of  the  defeat  of  his  generals,  and 
the  loss  of  his  lately-acquired  dominions  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  Louis  XII.  was  greatly  mortified,  and  immediately 
began  to  take  measui'es  for  rejiairing  those  disasters  which  hia 
earlier  vigilance  might  have  prevented.  Not  satisfied  with 
despatching  a  powerful  reinforcement  through  the  papa,)  states 
into  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  under  the  command  of  the  duke 
de  la  Tremouille,  he  determined  to  attack  bis  adversary  in 
his  Spanish  dominions.  For  this  purpose  large  bodies  of 
French  troops  entered  the  provinces  of  Rousaillon  and  Fonta- 
rabia,  whilst  a  powerful  Qaet  n-as  directed  to  infest  the  coasU 
of  Valencia  and  Catalonia  These  great  preparations  were  not, 
however,  followed  by  the  expected  consequences.  An  at- 
tempt upon  the  fortress  of  Paolo,  near  the  city  of  Narbonne, 
yroB  frustrated  by  the  courage  of  the  Spanish  garrison ;  and 
whilst  the  ardour  of  the  French  was  checked  by  this  unex- 
pected opposition,  Ferdinand  himself  took  the  field,  and  at  tha 
head  of  his  army,  compelled  his  adversaries  to  retire  within 
the  limits  of  the  French  territory,  where  be  had  the  roodero- 
tion  not  to  pursue  his  advantages.  Nor  were  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  French  fleet  of  greater  importance ;  the  com- 
manders having,  after  many  fruitless  attempts  upon  the  Span- 
ish coast,  been  obliged  to  take  reiiige  in  Marseilles.  At  this 
period  an  event  occurred  which  exhibits  the  conduct  of  the 
contending  monarchs  in  a  singular  poiut  of  view,  A  n^(^ 
tiation  was  entered  into  between  them  for  the  TestomtJont* 
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peace,  and  the  mediator  to  whom  they  agreed  to  appeal  for 
the  reconciliation  of  their  differences  was  Federigo,  the  exiled 
king  of  Naples,  the  partition  of  whose  dominions  had  given 
rise  to  the  war.  In  the  course  of  these  discussions,  Federigo  was 
alternately  flattered  by  both  parties,  with  the  hopes  of  being 
restored  to  his  crown ;  and  so  far  had  he  obtained  the  favour 
of  Anne  of  Bretagne,  the  queen  of  Louis  XII.,  that  she  ear- 
nestly entreated  the  king  to  concur  in  this  measure.  It  is  not, 
howeyer,  to  be  supposed,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  either  of 
the  contending  monarchs  to  perform  such  an  act  of  disinter- 
ested justice ;  on  the  contrary,  the  pretext  of  appealing  to  the 
decision  of  Federigo  was  probably  only  employed  by  each  of 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  the  other  more  ad- 
vantageous terms. 

The  duke  de  la  Tremouille  having  united  his  troops  with 
those  of  his  countrymen  at  Gaeta,  and  being  reinforced  by 
the  marquis  of  Mantua,  who  had  now  entered  into  the  service 
of  the  French,  possessed  himself  of  the  duchy  of  Trajetto  and 
the  district  of  Fondi,  as  far  as  the  river  Garigliano.    He  was, 
however,  soon  opposed  by  Gonsalvo,  who  had  been  joined  by 
Bartolommeo  d'Alviano,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body 
of  troops.     The   French,    disadvantageously   posted   on  the 
marshy  banks  of  the  river,  had  thrown ^a  bridge  over  it,  in- 
tending to  proceed  by  the  speediest  route  to  Naples ;  but 
Gonsalvo,  having  arrived  at  S.  Germane,  was  induced  by  the 
remonstrances  of  d'Alviano  to  attack  them  before  they  could 
effect  their  passage.     On  the  night  of  the  twenty-eighth  day 
of  December,  1503,*  the  Spaniards  formed  another  bridge  at 
Suio,  about  four  miles  above  the  French  camp,  over  which 
Gonsalvo  secretly  passed  with  a  considerable  part  of  his  army. 
On  the  following  morning  the  French  were  suddenly  attacked 
by  J  Alviano,  who  carried  the  bridge  which  they  had  erected, 
and  when  the  engagement  became  general,  Gonsalvo,  taking 
the  French  in  the  rear,  routed  them  with  an  immense  slaughter, 
and  pursued  them  as  far  as  Gaeta,  which  place  he  soon  after- 
wards reduced.f 

This  day  terminated  the  unfortunate  life  of  Piero  de*  Medici, 
who  had  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  French,   and   taken  a 

♦  Murat.  vol.  x.  p.  25. 

f  The  victory  of  Gonsalyo  is  celebrated  in  a  Latin  ode  by  Crinitus. 
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principal  port  in  the  action  ;  bnt  finding  all  hopOB  of  assiBU 
ance  Irostrated,  and  being  desirons  of  rendering  his  friends  all 
the  serrices  in  his  power,  he  embarked  on  board  a  gi^lej  with 
several  other  persons  of  rank,  intending  to  oonyej  to  Ghieta 
four  heavy  pieces  of  artillery,  which  he  had  prevented  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  The  weight  of  these 
pieces,  and  probably  the  number  of  passengers  who  endea- 
voured to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  effect  their 
escape,  occasioned  the  vessel  to  founder ;  and  it  was  not  until 
several  days  afterwards  that  the  body  of  Piero  was  recovered 
froI^  the  stream.'^  He  left  by  his  wife  Alfonsina  Orsino,  a 
son,  Lorenzo,  who  was  bom  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1492,  and  will  frequently  occur  to  our  future  notice ; 
and  a  daughter  named  Clarice.  In  his  days  of  gaiety,  and 
amidst  the  delights  of  Florence,  Piero  had  assumed  a  device 
intended  to  characterize  his  temper  and  pursuits,  to  which 
Politiano  had  supplied  him  with  an  appropriate  motto.  ^ 
His  misfortunes  or  his  misconduct  soon  provided  him  with 
more  serious  occupations ;  and  ten  years  of  exile  and  disap- 
pointment consumed  the  vigour  of  a  life  which  had  opened 
with  the  most  favourable  prospects.  In  the  year  1552, 
Cosmo  I.,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  erected  to  the  memory  of 
his  kinsman  a  splendid  monument  at  Monte  Cassino,  with 
an  inscription  commemorating,  not  indeed  his  virtues,  nor  his 
talents,  but  his  high  family  connections  and  his  untimely 
death.  ^* 

The  death  of  Piero  de'  Medici  seems  to  have  been  the 
period   from   which   the  fortunes   of  his   house   once   more 
began  to  revive ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  discover  the  reasons  of 
so  favourable  a  change.     The  aversion  and  indignation  of  the 
Florentines  were  directed  against  the  individual  rather  than 
against  the  family;  and  soon  after  the  death  of  Piero,  his 
widow  Alfonsina  was  allowed  to  return  to  Florence  and  claim 
her  rights  of  dower  from  the  property  of  her  husband.     Of  this 
opportunity  she  diligently  availed  herself  to  dispose  the  minds 
of  the  citizens  to  favour  the  cause  of  the  Medici ;  and  in 
order  more  effectually  to  promote  the  interests  of  her  family, 
she  negotiated  a  marriage  between  her  daughter  Clarice  and 
Filippo  Strozzi,  a  young  nobleman  of  great  wealth  and  extra- 
ordinary accompliuhmeuts.     This  marriage  was  celebrated 
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ihortly  Sifter  tlie  retarn  of  Alfunsina  to  Ranie ;  btit  no  eoonet 
was  it  knomi  to  the  magiatnif*a  of  Florence,  than  they  cited 
Filippo  to  a[)pear  before  them,  au<],  notwitlistaading  the 
ntmoBt  efforts  of  his  frienda,  condemned  him  to  pay  five 
hundred  gold  crowns,  and  banished  liim  for  three  years  into 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  At  the  same  time  Lorenzo,  the  eon 
oi  the  nnfortunate  Piero,  was  declared  a  rebel  to  the  state. 
These  proceedings  did  not,  however,  prevent  Clarice  from 
paying  frequent  visits  to  Florence,  where  she  maintained  a 
strict  interoouree  with  the  Salriati,  the  Racellai,  and  other 
families  connected  by  the  ties  of  relationship  or  friendship 
with  the  house  of  Medici ;  and  although  Filippo  Strezzi  re- 
turned before  tlie  expiration  of  the  term  prescribed,  and  took 
up  his  residence  with  his  wife  in  Florence,  yet  no  meaaurea 
were  adopted  either  to  punish  him  or  to  remand  him  into 
banishment;  a  circumstance  which  the  friends  of  the  Medici 
did  not  fail  to  notice  as  a.  striking  indication  of  the  strength 
of  their  cause.* 

The  inconsiderate  conduct,  tlie  ambitious  views,  and  the 
impetuous  and  arrogant  disposition  of  Piero  de'  Medici,  had 
been  always  strongly  contrasted  by  the  mild  and  placable 
temper  of  the  cardinal ;  who,  although  he  on  all  occa- 
sions adhered  to  his  brother  as  the  chief  of  his  family,  had 
always  endeavoured  to  sooth  tlio  violence  of  those  passionB 
and  to  moderate  those  aspiring  pretensions,  which,  after 
having  occasioned  his  expulsion  from  Florence,  still  continued 
to  operate,  and  effectually  precluded  his  return.  Daring  the 
latter  part  of  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VI.,  the  cardinal  de 
Medici  had  fixed  his  residence  at  Rome;  where,  devoted  to  a 
private  life,  he  had  the  address  and  good-fortune,  if  not  to 
obtain  the  favour  of  that  proHigate  pontiff,  at  least  to  escape 
his  resentment.  The  election  of  Julius  II.  to  the  pontificate 
opened  to  him  the  prospect  of  brighter  days.  It  is  true, 
Julius  was  the  nephew  of  Siitua  IV.,  the  inveterate  enemy  of 
the  Medicean  name ;  but  these  ancient  antipathies  had  long 
been  converted  into  attachment  and  esteem.  Under  the 
fevoor  of  this  pontiff  the  cardinal  had  an  opportunity  of 
indulging  hie  natural  dis)>ositton  to  the  cultivation  of  poUt« 

*  LommeDUrii  di  NerU,  lib.  v.  p.  100,  &c 
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from  the  advanced  ago  of  hia  uncle,  did  not  conceive  that  he 
would  long  enjoy  tlie  pontificate,  that  GaJeotto  is  said  to 
have  promised  the  cardinal,  who  had  not  yet  attained  hii 
thirtieth  year,  that  he  should  succeed  to  that  high  dignity  ; 
alleging  that  it  was  an  office  more  proper  for  s.  man  in  the 
prime  and  vigour  of  life,  than  for  one  already  exhausted  hy 
labouT  and  declining  into  years.  Galeotto  himself  did  not, 
however,  survi»e  to  witness  tho  completion  of  his  proniise  ; 
for  whilst  Julius  maintnined  his  own  dignity  and  enforced  the 
claims  of  the  church,  during  an  interval  of  ten  years,  with  an 
unexampled  degree  of  activity  and  perseverance,  Galeotto 
fell,  in  the  prime  of  youth,  a  ea^rifice  to  the  effects  of  a 
violent  fever  which  in  a  few  days  consigned  him  to  the  grave 
The  snmptuons  parade  of  his  funeral  afi'orded  no  consolation 
for  his  loss  to  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  who  had  aaaiduously 
attended  bim  in  his  loHt  moments,  and  performed  towards 
bim  all  the  duties  of  religion  and  affection.  Deprived  of  his 
friend  in  the  ardour  of  youth,  whilst  the  happiness  of  the 
present  was  increased  by  tlie  prospect  of  the  future,  he  long 
remained  inconsolable,  and  when  time  had  softened  his 
Borrow,  the  name  of  Galeotto  was  never  adverted  to,  even  in 
his  most  cheerful  moments,  without  exciting  the  symptoms 
of  affectionate  remembrance. 

In  the  measures  adopted  by  the  cardinal  for  effecting  his 
restoration  to  his  native  place,  he  was  now  no  longer  in 
danger  of  being  counteracted  by  the  ill-timed  efforts  and 
impetuosity  of  his  brother.  Although  this  was  the  constant 
object  of  his  soHcitiide,  and  lie  was  now  considered  aa  the 
chief  of  his  family,  he  shewed  no  disposition  to  interfere  in 
the  concerns  or  to  disturb  the  repose  of  the  Florentines,  who, 
under  the  dictatorship  of  Pietro  Soderini,  continued  to  labour 
with  the  difficulties  of  their  government  and  the  obstinacy  of 
their  rebellious  subjects,  and  to  maintain  at  least  the  name  of 
a  republic.  It  was  nut,  however,  without  frequent  opposition 
and  mortiScation  that  Soderini  exercised  his  anthoritv. 
Hany  of  the  citizens  of  the  first  rank,  still  attaehed  to  the 
cause  of  the  Medici,  continued  to  harass  him  in  all  hie 
designs,  and  lo  ojijiose  all  his  measures  ;  but  the  iiirtnstry, 
patience,  and  perseverance  of  the  ffonfaloniere  gradually 
blunted  their  resentment  and  weakened  their  efforts,  whilst 
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letters  and  the  promotion  of  works  of  art  His  lKok% 
thongh  not  nameroos,  were  well  chosen,  and  his  domestie 
hoars  were  generallj  spent  in  the  society  of  such  dignified 
and  learned  ecclesiastics,  as  could  at  times  condescend  to  lay 
aside  the  severity  of  their  order  to  discuss  the  characteristics 
of  generous  actions,  the  obligations  of  benevolence  and  affec- 
tion, the  comparative  excellences  of  the  fine  arts,  or  the  nature 
and  essence  of  human  happiness.  On  these  subjects  the 
cardinal  never  failed  to  distinguish  himself  by  his  urbanity, 
his  acuteness,  and  his  eloquence.  In  deciding  upon  the  pro- 
ductions of  architecture,  of  painting,  and  of  sculpture,  his 
taste  seemed  to  be  hereditary,  and  he  was  resorted  to  by 
artists  in  every  department  as  to  an  infallible  judge.  With 
music  he  was  theoretically  and  practically  conversant,  tod  his 
house  more  frequently  re-echoed  with  the  sprightly  harmony 
of  concerts  than  with  the  solemn  sounds  of  devotion.  De- 
barred by  his  profession  from  the  exercises  of  the  camp,  he 
addicted  himself  with  uncommon  ardour  to  the  chase,  as  the 
best  means  of  preserving  his  health  and  preventing  that  cor- 
pulency to  which  he  wa«  naturally  inclined.  This  amuse- 
ment he  partook  of  in  common  with  a  numerous  band  of 
noble  associates,  of  whom  he  was  considered  as  the  leader ; 
nor  did  he  desist  from  this  exercise  even  after  his  attainment 
to  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  dignity. 

The  good  understanding  which  subsisted  between  Julius 
II.  and  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  was  further  strengthened  by 
means  of  Oaleotto  della  Rovere,  the  nephew  of  the  pope, 
with  whom  the  cardinal  had  contracted  a  strict  friendship. 
This  young  man  was  not  less  the  object  of  the  admiration  of 
the  court  and  people  of  Rome,  than  he  was  the  favourite  of 
his  uncle.  Engaging  in  his  manners,  elegant  in  his  person, 
libera]  and  magnificent  in  all  his  conduct,  he  well  merited 
the  high  honours  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  pope,  who 
immediately  on  his  elevation  transferred  to  his  nephew  the 
cardinal's  hat  which  he  had  himself  worn,  and  on  the  death 
of  Ascanio  Sforza  nominated  him  vice-chancellor  of  the  holy 
see.*  Such  was  the  effect  produced  by  the  conciliatory 
manners  of  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  on  his  young  friend,  who, 
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from  l!ie  adviinced  age  of  hia  uncle,  did  not  conceive  that  he 
B-ould  long  enjoy  tLe  pontificate,  that  Galeotto  is  eaid  to 
Lave  promised  the  cardinal,  wlio  had  not  yet  attaineil  hi< 
thirtieth  year,  that  he  should  succeed  to  that  high  dignity  j 
alleging  that  it  was  an  office  more  proper  for  a  man  in  the 
prime  and  vigour  of  life,  than  for  one  already  exhausted  hy 
labour  and  declining  into  years.  Galeotto  himself  did  not, 
however,  eurvife  to  witness  the  completion  of  his  promise  ; 
for  whilst  Julius  maintained  his  own  dignity  and  enforced  the 
claims  of  the  church,  during  an  interval  of  ten  years,  with  an 
iinesampied  degree  of  activity  and  perseverance,  Galeotto 
fell,  in  the  prime  of  youth,  a  sa^irilioe  to  the  effects  of  a 
violent  fever  which  in  a  few  days  consigned  him  to  the  grave 
The  sumptuous  parade  of  his  funeral  afi'orded  do  consolation 
for  his  loss  to  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  who  had  assiduously 
attended  him  in  hia  last  moments,  and  performed  towards 
him  all  the  duties  of  religion  and  affection.  Deprived  of  hia 
friend  in  the  ardour  of  youth,  whilst  the  happiness  of  the 
present  was  increaaed  by  the  prospect  of  the  future,  he  long 
remained  inconsolable,  and  when  time  had  softened  his 
sorrow,  the  name  of  Galeotto  was  never  adverted  to,  even  in 
bis  most  cheerful  moments,  without  exciting  the  symptoms 
of  affectionate  remembrance. 

In  the  measures  adopted  by  the  cardinal  for  effecting  his 
restoration  to  hia  native  place,  he  wa^  now  no  longer  in 
danger  of  being  counteracfed  by  the  ill-timed  efforts  and 
impetuosity  of  his  brother.  Although  this  wafi  the  constant 
object  of  his  aoKcitude,  and  he  was  now  coneidered  as  the 
chief  of  his  family,  he  ahewed  no  disposition  to  interfere  in 
the  concerns  or  to  disturb  the  repose  of  the  Florentines,  who, 
under  the  dictatorship  of  Pietro  Soderini,  continued  to  labour 
with  the  difficulties  of  their  government  and  the  obstinacy  of 
tlieir  rebellious  subjects,  and  to  maintain  at  least  the  name  of 
a  republic.  It  was  not,  however,  without  frequent  opposition 
and  mortification  that  Soderini  exercised  his  authoritv. 
Many  of  the  citizens  of  the  first  rank,  still  attached  to  the 
cause  of  the  Medici,  continued  to  harajis  him  in  all  his 
designs,  and  to  opjiose  all  his  measures ;  but  the  industry, 

Siatietice,  and  perseverance  of  the  ffonfaltmxere  gradually 
ilunted  their  resentment  and  weakened  their  efforts,  whilst 
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the  various  ansuccessful  attempts  of  Piero  de'  Medici  to 
re^in  the  city  of  Florence  by  force  had  increased  the 
aversion  of  his  countrymen  and  placed  an  insuperable  bar  to 
his  return.  In  these  expeditions  the  resources  of  the  family 
were  exhausted,  insomuch  that  the  cardinal  found  no  smaU 
difficulty  in  supporting  the  dignity  of  his  rank,  to  which  his 
ecclesiastical  revenues  were  inadequate.  He  struggled  with 
these  humiliating  circumstances  to  the  utmost  of  l^s  power ; 
but  the  liberality  of  his  disposition  too  often  exceeded  the 
extent  of  his  finances,  and  a  splendid  entertainment  was  at 
times  deranged  by  the  want  of  some  essential,  but  unattain- 
able article.  Even  the  silver  utensils  of  his  table  were 
occasionally  pledged  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  that  feast, 
of  which  they  ouglit  to  have  been  the  chief  ornaments.  That 
these  circumstances  occasioned  him  considerable  anxiety 
cannot  be  doubted ;  for  whilst  on  the  one  hand  he  was 
unwilling  to  detract  from  that  character  of  liberality  and 
munificence  which  was  suitable  to  his  rank,  and  to  the  high 
expectations  which  he  still  continued  to  entertain  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  he  dreaded  the  disgrace  of  being  wanting  in  the 
strict  discharge  of  his  pecuniary  engagements.  He  carefully, 
however,  avoided  giving,  even  in  the  lowest  ebb  of  his  for- 
tunes, the  slightest  indications  of  despondency.  His  temper 
was  cheerful,  his  conversation  animated,  and  his  appearance 
and  manners  betrayed  not  the  least  symptom  of  his  domestic 
embarrassments,  for  the  relief  of  which  he  seemed  to  depend 
upon  a  timely  and  providential  supply.*®  Nor  was  he  in 
general  disappointed  in  his  hopes  ;  for  the  same  good  fortune 
which  prepared  the  way  to  his  highest  honours  attended  him 
in  his  greatest  difficulties,  and  enabled  him  to  extricate  him- 
self from  them  with  admirable  dexterity  and  irreproachable 
honour.  To  the  remonstrances  of  his  more  prudent  friends, 
who  wore  fearful  that  his  liberality  would  at  length  involve 
hiiu  in  actual  distress,  he  was  accustomed  to  reply,  as  if  with 
a  presage  of  his  future  destiny,  that  great  men  were  the 
work  of  providence,  and  that  nothing  could  be  wanting  to 
them  if  they  were  not  wanting  to  themselves.* 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1505,  died  Ercole  of  Este^ 

*  Jovius,  in  Vita  Leon.  X.  lib.  ii.  p.  31. 
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rfuke  of  Ferrara,  "*  after  having  governed  hia  atams  with 
gnat  credit,  both  in  war  and  in  peace,  during  thirty-foni 
years,  of  which,  the  latter  part  had  been  devoted  to  the  em- 
belliahing  and  enlarging  of  hie  capital,  the  promotion  of  the 
happiness  of  his  subjects,  and  to  the  protection  and  encou- 
ragement of  the  sciencea  and  arts.'''  His  great  qualities  and 
heroic  actions  are  celebrated  by  the  pen  of  Arioato ;  who 
asserts,  however,  that  the  advantages  whicb  his  people  de- 
rived from  them  were  inferior  to  the  blessings  which  ha 
conferred  on  them,  in  leaving  two  snch  sons  as  Alfonso  and 
Ippolito.  In  the  preceding  year  his  eldest  son  Alfoneo  had 
visited  the  courts  of  Fnitnce  and  Spain,  but  at  the  time  when 
he  received  intelligence  of  the  dangerous  malady  of  his  father 
he  was  in  England,  whence  he  hastened  to  Ferrara,  aad  his 
father  dying  before  bis  arrival  he  peaceably  assumed  the 
government.*  Aa  the  stat«  of  Ferrara  at  this  time  enjoyed 
perfect  tranquillity,  the  duke  turned  bis  attention  to  the 
mechanic  arts,  in  which  be  became  not  only  a  skilful  judge, 
but  a  practical  proficient.  HJa  mind  was,  however,  too  com- 
prehensive to  enfier  him  to  waste  his  talents  on  objects  of 
mere  amusement.  After  having  eicelled  the  beat  artificers 
of  his  time,  be  began  to  devote  himself  to  the  improvement  of 
artillery.  Under  bis  directions  cannon  were  cast  of  a  larger 
size  and  better  construction  than  had  before  been  seen  in 
Italy.t  Of  the  use  which  he  made  of  these  formidable  im- 
plements repeated  instances  will  occur ;  nor  is  it  improbable 
that  to  these  fortunate  preparations  be  owed  the  preser- 
vation of  bis  dominions,  amidst  the  dangerous  contests  iti 
wliich  he  was  soon  afterwards  compelled  to  take  an  important 

The  commencement  of  tbe  reign  of  Alfonso  I.  was  marked 
by  a  most  tragical  event,  which  endangered  his  safety,  and 
destroyed  or  interrupted  his  domestic  tranquillity.  Besides 
his  two  sons  before  mentioned,  of  whom  Ippolito,  the  younger, 
had  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal,  the  late  duke  had 
left  by  his  wife  Leonora,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  I,  of  Naples, 
a  son  named  Ferdinand,  and  by  a  favourite  mistress  an  illegi- 
timate son  called  Don  Giulio.     Attracted  by  the  beauty  of 

*  Jovius,  in  Vita  Alfonsi.     Mnnt.  An.  vol.  i.  p.  29. 
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di&  TStfuiiis  mBnieBeaifal  ■ll'i  iii|iig  of  Pierv  ^'  Mefia  to 
RsaiiL  che  aty  of  Flarenee  bj  fince  ba^  mihbwhI  the 
flErezaiHL  of  kis  eouaifjmeB.  ami  pIiKed  an  BHSfcnUe  bsr  to 
Ub  retsm.  In  dieae  expcifitioiis  die  leaovzcta  of  the  £nufy 
were  eThanirtyd^  maomneiL  xhast  die  eanfiml  faadaDsmaU 
♦lifficuky  in  aappottixi^  die  «figiikj  of  lua  mk,  to  wUdi  Iiis 
eeeleaaatical  reraiiBeB  w«e  ]iiaii»{aafieL  He  sizvggjcd  witb 
dfteae  hirmi  If  airing  qrcnmatamcea  to  die  atmoet  of  kb  power; 
\mt  the  iibecalitj  of  iiia  dispomsiaa  too  ofiee  exceeded  tlie 
extent  of  kia  Ixnaneea^  and  a  sphtndad.  eatertannaait  was  at 
tzmei  derangeii  hj  the  want  €i  some  eaaeiitialy  bat  anattam- 
able  anieli&  Eren  die  sItct  mtenals  of  kis  table  were 
oeeanonallj  pledged  for  die  purpose  a£  ptocaiuig  tbat  feast, 
of  wbicb  thej  oagiit  to  baTe  been  the  cbief  omamenta.  Tbat 
tbese  cJrcnnwtancgg  occaaoned  bim  considerable  anxietj 
eannr>t  be  doobted ;  for  whilst  on  the  one  band  be  was 
unwilling  to  detract  froai  that  character  of  libeialitj  and 
manificenee  which  was  saitable  to  his  rank,  and  to  tlM  high 
expectations  which  he  still  eontinned  to  oitertain ;  on  the 
other  band,  he  dreaded  the  disgrace  of  being  wanting  in  the 
strict  discharge  of  his  pecnniarj  engagements^  He  carefidlj, 
bowoTer,  aroided  giring,  even  in  the  lowest  ebb  of  his  for- 
tanea,  the  slightest  indications  of  deqMmdencj.  His  temper 
was  cbeerfal,  his  conrenadon  animated,  and  his  appearance 
and  manners  betrayed  not  the  least  symptom  of  his  domestic 
emljarrassments,  for  the  relief  of  which  he  seemed  to  depend 
opf^n  a  timely  and  proyidential  supply.^*  Nor  was  he  in 
general  disappointed  in  his  hopes  ;  for  the  same  good  fortune 
which  prepared  the  way  to  his  highest  honours  attended  him 
in  liis  greatest  difficulties,  and  enabled  him  to  extricate  him- 
Half  from  them  with  admirable  dexterity  and  irreproachable 
honour.  To  the  remonstrances  of  bis  more  prudent  friends, 
who  were  fearful  that  his  liberality  would  at  length  involve 
hiifi  in  actual  distress,  he  was  accustomed  to  reply,  as  if  with 
a  proHago  of  liis  future  destiny,  that  great  men  were  the 
work  of  providence,  and  that  nothing  could  be  wanting  to 
thcMn  if  thoy  were  not  wanting  to  themselves.* 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1505,  died  Ercole  of  Este, 
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duke  of  Ferrara,"*  after  having  governed  liia  staiea  with 
1  credit,  both  id  war  and  in  peace,  during  thiny-foui 
years,  of  whicli  the  latter  part  had  been  devoted  to  the  em- 
oelliBhing  and  enlarging  of  his  capital,  the  promotion  of  the 
happiness  of  lila  subjects,  and  to  the  protectioD  and  encou- 
ragement of  the  sciencea  and  arts. '''  His  great  ijnalities  and 
heroic  actions  are  celebrated  by  the  pen  of  Arioato ;  who 
aeserta,  however,  that  tlie  advantages  which  his  people  de- 
rived  from  them  were  inferior  to  the  blessings  which  he 
conferred  on  them,  in  leaving  two  such  sons  as  Alfonso  and 
Ippolito.  In  the  preceding  year  his  eldest  son  Alfonso  had 
visited  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain,  but  at  the  time  when 
he  received  intelligence  of  the  dangerous  malady  of  his  father 
he  was  in  England,  whence  he  hastened  to  Ferrara,  and  his 
father  dying  before  his  arrival  he  peaceably  assumed  the 
government."  As  the  state  of  Ferrara  at  this  time  enjoyed 
perfect  tranquillity,  the  duke  turned  his  attention  to  tlie 
mechanic  arte,  in  which  he  became  not  only  a  skilful  judge, 
bnt  a  practicaJ  proficient.  His  mind  was,  however,  too  com- 
prehensive to  snffer  him  to  waste  his  talents  on  objects  of 
mere  amusement.  After  having  excelled  the  best  artificers 
of  his  time,  he  began  to  devote  himself  to  the  improvement  of 
artillery.  Under  his  directions  cannon  were  cast  of  a  larger 
size  and  better  construction  than  had  before  been  seen  in 
Italy.f  Of  the  use  which  he  made  of  these  formidable  im- 
plements repeated  instances  will  occur ;  nor  is  it  improbable 
that  to  these  fortunate  preparations  he  owed  the  preser- 
vation of  his  dominions,  amidst  the  dangerous  contests  in 
which  he  was  soon  afterwards  compelled  to  take  an  important 

The  commencemeut  of  the  reign  of  Alfonso  I.  was  market! 
by  a  most  tragical  event,  which  endangered  bis  safety,  and 
destroyed  or  interru])ted  his  domestic  tranquillity.  Besides 
his  two  sons  before  mentioned,  of  whom  Ippolito,  the  yonnger, 
had  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal,  the  late  dnke  had 
left  by  hia  wife  Leonora,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  I.  of  Naples, 
a  son  named  Ferdinand,  and  by  a  favourite  mistress  an  illegi- 
timate son  called  Don  Giulio.     Attracted  by  the  beantyof 
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a  lady  of  Ferrara,  to  whom  they  were  distantly  related,  the 
cardinal  and  Don  Giulio  became  rivals  in  her  affections: 
but  the  latter  had  obtained  the  preference,  and  the  lady  her^ 
self,  in  confessing  to  Ippolito  her  partiality  to  his  brother, 
dwelt  with  apparent  pleasure  on  the  extraordinary  beauty  of 
his  eyes.  The  exasperated  ecclesiastic  silently  vowed  revenge, 
and  availing  himself  of  an  opportunity,  whilst  he  was  engaged 
with  Don  Giulio  in  the  chase,  he  surrounded  him  with  a  band 
of  assassins,  and,  compelling  him  to  dismount,  with  a  diabo- 
lical pleasure  saw  them  deprive  him  of  the  organs  of  sight  ^^ 
The  moderation  or  negligence  of  Alfonso,  in  suffering  this 
atrocious  deed  to  remain  unpunished,  excited  the  resentment 
not  only  of  Don  Giulio,  but  of  his  brother  Ferdinand,  who, 
uniting  together,  endeavoured  by  secret  treachery  to  deprive 
Alfonso  at  once  of  his  honours  and  his  life.  Their  purposes 
were  discovered,  and  after  having  confessed  their  crime  they 
were  both  condemned  to  die.  The  fraternal  kindness  of 
Alfonso  was  not,  however,  wholly  extinguished,  and  at  the 
moment  when  the  axe  was  suspended  over  them,  he  trans- 
muted their  punishment  to  that  of  perpetual  imprisonment. 
In  this  state  Ferdinand  remained  until  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1540,  whilst  Giulio,  at  the  expiration  of  fifty-four  years 
of  captivity,  was  once  more  restored  to  liberty.  These  events, 
which  throw  a  gloom  over  the  family  lustre  of  the  House  of 
Este,  and  mark  the  character  of  the  cardinal  with  an  indelible 
stain,  are  distinctly,  though  delicately,  adverted  to  in  the 
celebrated  poem  of  Ariosto.* 

After  a  series  of  calamities  of  more  than  ten  years'  con- 
tinuance, during  which  there  was  scarcely  any  part  of  Italy 
that  had  not  severely  suffered  from  the  effects  of  pestilence, 
of  famine,  and  of  war,  some  indications  appeared  of  happier 
times.  The  pretensions  of  Louis  XII.  to  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  had  received  an  effectual  check  by  the  defeat  of  his 
troops  on  the  Garigliano,  and  although  the  remains  of  his 
army  had  effected  a  retreat  to  Gaeta,  yet  all  that  now  re- 
mained for  them  was  to  obtain  a  capitulation  on  such  terms 
as  should  secure  to  them  their  liberty  and  their  arms.  These 
terms  were  readily  conceded  by  Gonsalvo,  who  permitted  hii 

*  Orl.  Fur.  cant.  iii.  8t.  60,  5cc. 
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huniilial«d  advoreariea  to  march  out  from  Gaeta  with  niilitary 
honours,  and  to  carry  off  their  effects,  on  condition  that  tliey 
should  return  to  France,  either  by  land  or  eeo,  of  which  he 
offered  them  the  choice  and  furnished  thorn  with  the  oppor- 
tunity. Both  these  couraea  were  adopted,  and  in  both  the 
French  eoldiery  were  equaUy  unfortunate.  Those  who 
embarlied  at  Gaeta  and  Naplea  periahed  for  the  most  part 
by  hurricauee,  either  in  the  passage  or  on  their  native  coasts ; 
whilst  those  who  attempted  to  return  by  land  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  sickness,  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  insomuch  that  the  roads 
were  strewed  with  their  dead  bodies.  This  capitulation  waa 
speedily  followed  by  a  treaty  between  the  contending 
monarchs,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  Ferdinand,  who  had 
sutrived  his  queen  Isabella,  aiid  who,  on  aecount  of  hie  dis- 
sensions with  hia  son -in-law  the  archduke  Philip,  was 
earnestly  desirous  of  male  ofiapring,  should  marry  the  young 
and  beautiful  Germaine  de  Foix,  niece  of  Louis  XII.,  who 
Ghonld  bring  with  her  aa  her  dower  all  such  parts  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naplea  as  had  been  allotted  to  the  French 
monarch ;  and  in  return  for  these  favours,  Ferdinand 
engaged  to  pay  to  Lonis  XII.  one  million  of  gold  ducats,  by 
annual  paytneuts  of  one  hundred  thousand  ducats,  aa  an  in- 
demnity for  his  expenses  in  the  Neapolitan  war."^  With 
these  favoarable  indications  of  returning  tranquillity  other 
circumstances  concurred.  The  power  of  the  Borgia  family 
Iiad  been  suddenly  annihilated  by  the  death  of  Alexander 
VI.  and  by  the  consequent  imprisonment  and  esile  of  Csesar 
Borgia;  whilst  the  death  of  Piero  de'  Medici  seemed  to 
promise  repose  to  the  agitated  republic  of  Florence.  Many 
of  the  principal  Italian  leaders,  or  condottieri,  had  perished 
in  these  contests,  others  had  been  stript  of  their  poasesaions, 
and  BO  far  reduced  as  to  be  no  longer  able  to  follow  the  trade 
of  blood ;  whilst  the  people,  wearied  and  exhausted  by  a 
continual  change  of  masters,  by  unavailing  carnage,  by  ineea- 
eant  alarms,  exorbitant  exactions,  and  by  all  the  consequences 
of  prolonged  hoatilities,  sighed  for  that  peace  which  they 
ought  to  have  commanded,  and  which  alone  could  remedy 
those  evils  of  which  they  had  so  long  been  the  victims. 

But  whilst  every  thing  seemed  to  conspire  in  securing  the 
public  tranquillity,  the  happy  effects  of  which  had  already 
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assistance;  but,  in  the  present  situation  of  alfairs  in  Italy, 
Louis  had  no  further  occasion  for  the  services  of  Bentivolio, 
whilst  the  favour  of  the  pope  might  still  be  of  important 
use  to  him.  He  therefore  directed  the  troops  intended  for 
the  assistance  of  Bentivolio  to  join  the  army  of  his  assailants. 
The  duke  of  Ferrara  and  the  republic  of  Florence  also  sent 
considerable  reinforcements  to  the  pontiff,  and  Francesco 
Gonzaga,  marquis  of  Mantua,  was  declared,  with  great 
solemnity,  captain-general  of  the  Roman  army.  These  pre- 
parations convinced  Bentivolio  that  all  resistance  would  not 
only  be  ineffectual,  but  ruinous  to  him.  Quitting,  therefore, 
the  city  by  night,  he  repaired  to  the  French  commander, 
Chaumont,  and  having  received  a  safe  conduct  for  himseif 
and  his  family,  he  privately  hastened  into  the  Milanese, 
leaving  the  citizens  of  Bologna  to  effect  such  terms  of  recon- 
ciliation with  the  pope  as  they  might  think  proper.  A  depu- 
tation from  the  inhabitants  speedily  arrranged  the  prelimi- 
naries for  the  admission  of  the  pontiff  within  the  walls,  and 
on  the  the  eleventh  day  of  November,  1506,  he  entered  as  a 
conqueror,  at  the  head  of  his  anny,  amidst  the  rejoicings  and 
congratulations  of  the  people.  After  establishing  many  neces- 
sary and  salutary  regulations  for  the  due  administration  of 
justice,  he  intrusted  the  government  of  the  city  to  the  cardinal 
Regino.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  passed  through  the  city 
of  Urbino,  where  he  remained  for  several  days,  partaking  of 
the  splendid  amusements  which  the  duke  and  duchess  had 
prepared  for  him.* 

Among  all  the  commanders  who  had  signalized  themselves 
in  the  recent  commotions  of  Italy,  no  one  had  acquired 
greater  honour  and  more  general  esteem  than  the  Great 
Captain  Gonsalvo,  who,  after  having,  by  his  courage  and 
perseverance,  accomplished  the  conquest  of  Naples,  had  con- 
ciliated the  exasperated  and  discordant  minds  of  the  people 
by  his  clemency,  liberality,  and  strict  administration  of 
justice,  and  had  thereby  confirmed  to  his  sovereign  that 
authority  which  he  had  previously  obtained.  These  impor- 
tant services  had  been  acknowledged  by  Ferdinand,  who, 
besides  appointing  Gonsalvo  his  viceroy  in  the  kingdom  of 
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begun  to  be  experienced,  the  supreme  pontiff  was  reyolvinfl^ 
in  his  mind  how  he  might  possess  himself  of  the  smaller 
independent  states  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Roman  territories, 
and  complete  the  great  work  which  Alexander  YI.  had  so 
vigorously  begun.  He  had  already  announced  in  the  con- 
sistory, his  determination  to  free  the  domains  of  the  church 
from  t3rrants;  alluding,  as  it  was  well  understood,  to  the 
cities  of  Perugia  and  Bologna,  the  former  of  which  was  held 
by  the  Baglioni,  and  the  latter  by  the  Bentivogli.  Nor  was 
he  slow  in  carrying  his  threats  into  execution.  Having  pre- 
concerted his  measures  with  the  king  of  France,  who  still 
retained  the  government  of  Milan,  he  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  and,  accompanied  by  twenty-four  cardinals, 
left  Rome  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  August,  taking  his 
course  towards  Perugia.  The  well-known  character  of  the 
pontiff,  and  the  resolution  exhibited  by  him  in  these  measures, 
gave  just  alarm  to  Gian-Paolo  Baglioni,  who,  being  totally 
unprepared  to  resist  such  an  attack,  consulted  his  safety  by 
a  timely  submission,  and,  proceeding  to  Orvieto,  humiliated 
himself  before  the  pope,  and  tendered  to  him  his  services. 
This  proceeding  in  some  degree  disarmed  the  resentment  of 
Julius,  who  received  Baglioni  into  his  employ,  on  condition 
of  his  surrendering  up  the  town  and  citadel  of  Perugia,  and 
accompanying  him  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  at  arms 
on  his  intended  expedition  into  Romagna.*  On  the 
twelfth  day  of  September,  1506,  the  pope  entered  the  city 
of  Perugia  and  assumed  the  sovereignty,  which  he  soon 
afterwards  delegated  to  the  cardinal  de*  Medici,  who  from 
this  time  began  to  act  a  more  conspicuous  part  in  the  con- 
cerns of  Italy  than  he  had  hitherto  done.  From  Perugia 
the  pontiff  hastened  to  Imola,  whence  he  summoned  Gio- 
vanni Bentivolio  to  surrender  to  him  the  city  of  Bologna, 
on  pain  of  bringing  down  on  himself  all  the  power  of  his 
temporal  and  spiritual  arms.  Bentivolio  had,  however, 
prepared  for  his  approach,  and,  relying  on  the  promises  of 
support  given  him  by  Louis  XII.,  had  determined  to  resist 
the  attack  till  the  arrival  of  his  allies  might  relieve  him 
from  his  dangers.  A  body  of  eight  thousand  infantry  and 
six  hundred  hoise  had  been  despatched  from  Milan  to  hit 

*  Murat.  Ann.  vol  x.  p.  30. 
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ftssistance;  but,  in  the  present  situation  of  aifairs  in  Italy, 
Louis  had  no  further  occasion  for  the  services  of  Bentivolio, 
whilst  the  favour  of  the  pope  might  still  be  of  important 
use  to  him.  He  therefore  directed  the  troops  intended  for 
the  assistance  of  Bentivolio  to  join  the  army  of  his  assailants. 
The  duke  of  Ferrara  and  the  republic  of  Florence  also  sent 
considerable  reinforcements  to  the  pontiff,  and  Francesco 
Gonzaga,  marquis  of  Mantua,  was  declared,  with  great 
solemnity,  captain-general  of  the  Roman  army.  These  pre- 
parations convinced  Bentivolio  that  all  resistance  would  not 
only  be  ineffectual,  but  ruinous  to  him.  Quitting,  therefore, 
the  city  by  night,  he  repaired  to  the  French  commander, 
Chaumont,  and  having  received  a  safe  conduct  for  himseif 
and  his  family,  he  privately  hastened  into  the  Milanese, 
leaving  the  citizens  of  Bologna  to  effect  such  terms  of  recon- 
ciliation with  the  pope  as  they  might  think  proper.  A  depu- 
tation from  the  inhabitants  speedily  arrranged  the  prelimi- 
naries for  the  admission  of  the  pontiff  within  the  walls,  and 
on  the  the  eleventh  day  of  November,  1506,  he  entered  as  a 
conqueror,  at  the  head  of  his  anny,  amidst  the  rejoicings  and 
congratulations  of  the  people.  After  establishing  many  neces- 
sary and  salutary  regulations  for  the  due  administration  of 
justice,  he  intrusted  the  government  of  the  city  to  the  cardinal 
Regino.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  passed  through  the  city 
of  Urbino,  where  he  remained  for  several  days,  partaking  of 
the  splendid  amusements  which  the  duke  and  duchess  had 
prepared  for  him.* 

Among  all  the  commanders  who  had  signalized  themselves 
in  the  recent  commotions  of  Italy,  no  one  had  acquired 
greater  honour  and  more  general  esteem  than  the  Great 
Captain  Gonsalvo,  who,  after  having,  by  his  courage  and 
perseverance,  accomplished  the  conquest  of  Naples,  had  con- 
ciliated the  exasperated  and  discordant  minds  of  the  people 
by  his  clemency,  liberality,  and  strict  administration  of 
justice,  and  had  thereby  confirmed  to  his  sovereign  that 
authority  which  he  had  previously  obtained.  These  impor- 
tant services  had  been  acknowledged  by  Ferdinand,  who, 
besides  appointing  Gonsalvo  his  viceroy  in  the  kingdom  of 
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Naples,  had  invested   him  with  domains  in  that  country, 
which  produced  him  annually  upwards  of  twenty  thousand 
gold  ducats,  and  had  conferred  upon  him  the  high  hereditary 
office  of  grand  constable  of  the  realm.    Notwithstanding  these 
external  demonstrations  of  confidence  and  regard,  the  jealonsy 
of  Ferdinand  was  excited  by  the  extraordinary  greatness  of 
his  too  powerful  subject,  which  he  conceiyed  might  inspire 
him  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  for  himself  the  sovereign 
authority.     No  sooner  was  the  mind  of  the  king  possessed 
with  this  idea  than  the  virtues  of  Gonsalvo  were  converted 
into  crimes,  and  his  well-judged  attempts  to  allay  the  jea- 
lousies and  engage  the  affections  of  the  people  were  con- 
sidered only  as  preparatory  measures  to  the  asserting  his 
own  independence.     Under  the  influence  of  these  suspicions, 
Ferdinand  requested  the   presence   of  Gonsalvo   in   Spain, 
pretending  that  he  wished  to  avail  himself  of  his  counsels ; 
but  Gonsalvo  excused  himself,  alleging  that  the  newly-acquired 
authority  of  his  sovereign  was  not  yet  sufficiently  established. 
The  injunctions  of  the  king  were  repeated,  and  again  proved 
ineffectual.     Alarmed  at   these   indications,  Ferdinand  re- 
solved to  hasten  in  person  to  Naples,  and  take  the  reins 
of  government  into  his  own  hands.     He  accordingly  arrived 
there  with  his  young  queen  about  the  end  of  October,  1506, 
and  was  met  at  Capo  Miseno  by  Gonsalvo,  who  received 
him  with  every  demonstration  of  loyalty  and  respect.    Neither 
the  death  of  his  son-in-law  Philip,  of  which  he  received 
intelligence  on  his  journey  through   the  Genoese,  nor  the 
remonstrances  of  his  ministers,  who  entreated  him  to  return  to 
take  upon  himself  the  government  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile, 
could  induce  Ferdinand  to  interrupt  his  journey  or  to  quit  his 
Neapolitan  dominions,  until  he  had  effectually  secured  him- 
self against  the  possibility  of  an  event,  the  contemplation  of 
which  had  occasioned  him  so  much  anxiety.     After  a  resi- 
dence of  seven  months,  in  the  course  which  he  established 
many  excellent  regulations  for  the  government  of  his  new 
subjects,   and   cautiously   replaced  all    the   military  officers 
appointed  by  Gonsalvo  by  others  on  whose  fidelity  he  had 
greater  reliance,  he  retired,  on  the  fourth  day  of  June,  1507, 
from  Naples,  on  his  way  to  Savona,  accompanied  by  Gon- 
salvo, in  whose  place  he  had  substituted,  as  viceroy  of  Naples, 
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Don  John  of  Aragon.  By  a  previous  arrangement  with 
Louis  XII.,  an  interview  took  place  at  Savona  between  the 
two  monarch s,  and  four  days  were  passed  in  secret  and  im- 
portant conferences.  The  superstition  of  mankind  has  sought 
for  the  prognostics  of  future  evils  in  the  threatening  aspects 
and  conjunctions  of  the  planets ;  but  a  conjunction  of  this 
kind  is  a  much  more  certain  indication  of  approaching  com- 
motions ;  nor  is  it  perhaps  without  reason,  that  the  origin  ot 
the  celebrated  league  at  Cam  bray,  which  involved  Italy  in 
new  calamities,  has  been  referred  to  this  interview.* 

On  this  occasion  the  two  sovereigns  contended  with  each 
other  in  their  respect  and  attention  to  the  Great  Captain. 
Louis  XII.  was  unwearied  in  expressing  his  admiration  of  the 
character  and  talents  of  a  man  who  had  wrested  from  him  a 
kingdom,  and  by  his  solicitations  Gonsalvo  was  permitted  to 
sit  at  the  same  table  with  the  royal  guests.  As  this  day,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  vulgar,  was  the  highest,  so  it  was  con- 
sidered as  the  last,  of  the  glory  of  Gonsalvo.  On  his  arrival 
in  Spain  he  received  a  notification  from  Ferdinand  to  retire  to 
his  country  residence,  and  not  to  appear  at  court  without 
leave.  From  that  moment  his  great  talents  were  condemned 
to  oblivion,  and  he  remained  useless  and  unemployed  till  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  the  year  1515 ;  when  he  received  the 
reward  of  his  services  in  a  pompous  funeral,  furnished  at  the 
expense  of  the  king. 

In  reviewing  the  transactions  of  his  past  life,  Gonsalvo 
was  accustomed  to  say  that  he  had  nothing  wherewith  to 
reproach  himself,  except  his  breach  of  faith  to  Ferdinand,  the 
young  duke  of  Calabria,  and  the  transmitting  Caesar  Borgia 
as  a  prisoner  to  Spain,  contrary  to  the  assurances  of  protec- 
tion which  he  had  given  him.  To  these  acknowledged  errors 
he  is,  however,  said  to  have  added,  that  be  had  committed 
another  crime,  the  nature  of  which  he  would  never  ex- 
plain. *7^ 

Of  these  defects  in  the  Great  Captain,  and  particularly  of 
his  conduct  towards  Caesar  Borgia,  a  vindication  has  been 
attempted  by  Jovius,  founded  on  the  atrocious  character  of 
Borgia,  which,  as  the  apologist  contends,  justified  any  mea- 

♦  Vide  Bembo,  Iitor.  Veneta.  lib.  vii.  m  Op.  vol.  i.  pp.  188,  189. 
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sures  that  might  be  adopted  against  him ;  and  on  the  com* 
pliance  of  Gonsalvo  with  the  commands  of  his  soyereign  and 
with  the  wishes  of  the  supreme  pontiflP.^^*  It  is  not,  however, 
difficult  to  perceive,  that  Gonsalvo,  in  his  treachery  to  Borgia, 
gave  a  sanction  to  those  very  crimes  which  he  affected  to 
punish.  However  desirable  the  destruction  of  such  a  man 
may  be,  it  is  still  more  desirable  that  those  principles  of  good 
faith  by  which  human  society  is  bound  together  should  bo 
kept  sacred  and  inviolate.  The  other  plea  urged  by  Jovius 
is  equally  unsatisfactory.  Gonsalvo  had  acted  under  the 
authority  of  his  sovereign  when  he  granted  a  safe  conduct, 
and  neither  he  nor  his  king  could  rightfully  revoke  an  act 
which  had  induced  another  to  confide  his  safety  in  their  hands. 
It  is  indeed  extremely  singular,  that  the  bishop  of  Nocera 
should  attempt  to  justify  the  Spanish  general  in  a  transaction 
in  which  he  could  not  justify  himself.  Thus  the  historian 
sinks  below  the  soldier,  who  redeemed  his  crime  by  his  con 
trition,  and  afforded  a  presumption  that,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, he  would  not  have  again  repeated  it ;  but  the 
vindication  of  Jovius  is  intended  to  recommend  to  future 
imitation  that  guilt  of  which  Gonsalvo  repented,  and  to  set 
up  motives  of  temporary  expediency  against  the  eternal  laws 
of  morality  and  of  truth. 

With  respect  to  the  third  accusation  of  Gonsalvo  against 
himself,  the  tertium  ffravius  factum^  it  has  been  referred  to 
the  error  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  committed,  in  suffer- 
ing himself,  when  he  had  the  whole  military  force  at  his 
command,  to  be  divested  of  his  authority  in  Naples,  and 
reduced  to  a  state  of  humiliation  and  solitude  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.*  But  the  friends  of  Gonsalvo  who 
thus  construed  his  meaning  were  probably  mistaken.  When 
a  person  contemplates  the  awful  period  to  which  he  was  fast 
approaching,  he  seldom  repents  that  he  has  not  sacrificed  his 
virtue  to  his  interest,  and  his  conscience  to  his  ambition  ;  and 
Gonsalvo's  third  cause  of  regret  would,  in  this  case,  have  im- 
plied a  contradiction  to  his  two  former.  He  could  probably 
have  unfolded  a  tale — but  he  died  a  penitent,  and  trusted  it 
with  his  ether  sins  to  the  bosom  of  his  God. 

*  Jov.  in  Vita  Consalv.  lib.  iii.  p.  275. 
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Opinions  of  their  oommanders— Hostihties  commenced — Louia  XII. 
defeata  the  Venetians  at  Ghiaradadda— DiemembcrmcDt  of  the  Venetian 
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oT  tbe  marquis  of  Mantua — Ineffectual  attack  on  Padua  by  the  emperor 
elect,  Majtimilian — The  Venetian  flotilla  defeated  on  the  Po  by  the 
duke  of  Ferrars — I^s  surrenders  to  tbe  Florentines — Julius  II.  deserts 
bis  allies  and  unites  his  arms  with  theVenetiana^Bicommunicates  the 
doke  of  Ferrara — Is  besieged  by  the  French  in  Bologna — Louis  XII. 
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— Julius  II.  determines  to  restore  the  Medici — Bologna  besieged  by 
the  allies,  and  reUeved  by  de  Foil — Discordant  opinions  of  the 
cardinal  Legate  de'  Medici  and  the  Spanish  general  CardooB — Brescia 
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The  republic  of  Venice  had  hitlierto  been  in  a  great  ineBiSure 
exempt  from  tho.^e  evils  which  bad  overtDtued,  or  endangered, 
the  gtber  states  of  Italj' :  hut  the  storm  tha,t  had  so  long 
poured  down  its  wrath  on  the  northern  and  southern  pro- 
vinces now  began  to  gather  in  tlie  east,  with  a  still  mord 
threatening  aspect.  From  the  advantages  of  her  local  BJtu- 
atioa,  and  the  prudence  of  her  councils,  Venice  had  bees 
roL.  I.  a 
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♦totbled,  in  t^  owarse  of  the  ware  in  which  Italy  had  been 
^ig^g^  not  omlj  to  increase  her  trade  and  improve  her  naval 
strength,  bnt  aUio  to  extend  her  continental  possessions,  and  to 
anneic  to  her  dominions  most  of  the  maritime  cities  on  the 
Adrifitio  <y>MC ;  nor  is  there  any  period  of  her  history  in  which 
bIx"  Ty>«ie  to  an  equal  degree  of  strength  and  importance.  In 
tht"  "Wt  wKkh  she  had  taken  in  the  commotions  of  Italy  she 
h^  f^f^i^^nXiy  acted  on  the  offensive.  She  had  supported  her 
imvii*e»  ajl  the  expense  of  others,  or  had  obtained  a  compen- 
i«itji^>«i  ^  their  labours  in  her  conquests.  She  was  now  at 
fi^i#(^  with  all  the  European  powers  on  both  sides  the  Alps, 
vt^  w«t  it  easy  to  perceive  from  what  quarter  any  serious 
^^^^  ^  alarm  could  arise ;  but  in  the  midst  of  this  prosperity 
itv^  wiue  was  preparing  which  was  intended  to  involve  her  in 
4^4rM<iion ;  nor  was  it  long  before  she  experienced  its  effects, 
!i^  «ii  explosion  which  had  nearly  occasioned  her  total  and 
iivyv^i^Mrable  ruin.  The  motives  and  effects  of  her  conduct  had 
iiW(W<Hi  been  too  obvious  not  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  all  the 
Yj^Vf\xunding  states.  To  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  her 
iiW^Y««i<»ing  power  rendered  her  a  dangerous  rival;  and 
t^mU  XII.  seemed  to  be  indebted  for  his  Milanese  dominions 
V<Alt^^  to  her  forbearance,  than  to  her  inability  to  deprive 
l|i^^  \\f  them.  The  possession  of  the  cities  of  Trani,  Brindisi, 
^i«Ui)H)li,  and  Otranto,  which  had  been  ceded  to  her  by 
^Vt^ri^  the  exiled  king  of  Naples,  and  which  she  retained 
^,^t^  the  conquest  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  by  Ferdinand  of 
i:^MMi^>  caused  that  monarch  to  regard  her  as  a  future  enemy, 
h^^m  whom  he  must,  at  some  time,  wrest  those  important 
pluiQ^9«  Nor  was  the  part  which  she  had  lately  acted  in 
^liOBj^na  likely  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  Julius  II.,  who  had 
b^Oft  Qooupelled  to  enter  into  a  treaty  which  guaranteed  to  her 
the  oilies  of  Faenza  and  Rimini,  and  who  therefore  only 
wuiUxi  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  attempt  the  recovery 
of  thosb^  places.*  Biit  although  the  republic  had  excited  the 
vuvy  or  resentment  of  almost  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  yet  to 
rguoQ<^  fUl  their  discordant  interests,  and  to  unite  them  in 
one  gi^l  object,  might  have  been  found  a  difficult,  and  perhaps 
ai|  ivyNM^Cftble,  tai^  if  some  peculiar  and  predisposing  cir* 

%  SIrt*  d)  h  Ugoe  de  Cambr«y,  Hv.  i.  vol.  i.  p.  39 
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DumstaQces  bad  not  prepiLred  the  way  to  such  a,  communicatioa 
of  tlieir  mutual  diasatisfacCiuD,  us  speedily  terminated  in  the 
adoption  of  opea  hostilitiea  against  her. 

Since  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Charles  VIII.  in  Italy,  a 
conaiderable  alteration  bad  taken  place  in  the  mode  of  war- 
fere  and  the  military  preparations  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe. 
Before  that  important  event,  a  regular  standing  axmy  of 
infantry,  set  apart  from  the  community  for  the  purposes  of 

',  waa  anknown.  Sudden  levies  were  raised  as  occasion 
required,  and  when  the  contest  was  over  they  again  returned 
to  the  general  mass  of  the  inliabitants.  The  strength  of  an 
army  consisted  aJmoBt  entirely  in  the  number  of  its  armed 
cavalry,  who  were  denominated  gentdarmeg,  laneeg,  or  men  it 
armt,  and  when  united  together  were  emphatically  called 
the  battle.  Into  these  ranks  none  were  admitted,  for  a  Ion:,' 
time,  but  gentlemen  by  birth,  Everyman  at  arms  brought 
with  him  into  the  field  a  certain  number  of  horses  and  attend- 
ants, which  varied  in  different  countries  and  at  different 
times.     The  full  appointment  of  a  man  at  arms  in  France 

i  six  horses  and  four  men  on  foot,  two  of  whom  were 
archers;  hut  in  Italy  the  number  of  horses  seldom  exceeded 

>e.*  When  in  actual  engagement,  the  archers  generally 
composed  the  second  and  third  ranks,  in  which  station  they 
were  also  at  hand  to  render  any  services  to  the  men  at  arms, 
who,  from  the  weight  and  nature  of  their  armour  and  offensive 
weapons,  stood  in  frequent  need  of  assistance.  In  the  contest 
of  Charles  VIII.  in  Italy,  and  particularly  at  the  battle  of  the 
Taro,  the  use  of  the  foot  soldiery,  oi/anti,  began  to  be  better 

■wn  an<l  more  highly  appreciated ;  but  the  first  nation 
which  gave  respectability  and  importance  to  this  mode  of 
warfare  was  the  Swiss,  who  raised  the  discipline  of  infantry 
to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  has  seldom  been  since  equalled, 
and  perhaps  never  excelled.     In  the  aasembling  of  the  nuine- 

s  bodies  of  troops,  which  in  the  bepnning  of  the  sixteenth 

century  were  poured  forth  from  the  Hotvetio  states,  and  who 

Bold  their  assistance  to  Lhe  highest  bidder,  the  services  of  the 

ilividual  seem  to  have  been  voluntary,  and  his  motive  and 

9  reward  were  generally  his  share  of  the  subsidy,  or  hi« 

*  Conuzzano,  de  re  Alilitari,  iib.  iii.  cnp.  3. 
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chance  of  tbe  spoil.  When  in  action,  the  Swiss  were  remark- 
able for  their  discipline  and  firmness,  but  above  all  for  their 
fidelity  and  unshaken  attachment  to  each  other.  Their 
armour  consisted  of  a  casque  and  breast-plate,  or,  when  these 
could  not  be  procured,  of  the  skin  of  a  buffalo  or  other 
beast ;  their  usual  weapons  were  a  halbert,  which  when  not 
employed  was  slung  at  their  back,  a  sword,  and  a  pike  of 
eighteen  feet  in  length.  When  united  together  they  formed 
a  kind  of  moveable  fortification  called  the  herissoriy  against 
which  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  cavalry  were  of  no  avail. 
They  were  in  an  army  what  the  bones  are  in  the  human 
body,  but  when  once  thrown  into  disorder  they  were  not 
easily  prevailed  on  to  renew  the  conflict.  Before  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  French  soveroigns  had  frequently 
experienced  the  value  of  their  assistance  and  the  ill-effects  of 
their  resentment ;  and  they  may  be  considered  as  having  set 
the  example  of  a  regular  system  of  infantry  to  the  other 
nations  of  Europe.  One  of  the  earliest  establishments  of  this 
nature  in  France  consisted  of  a  body  of  six  thousand  men, 
subsidized  from  the  duke  of  Gueldres  by  Louis  XII.,  who 
were  denominated  the  handes  noires^  or  black  bands,  because 
they  fought  under  a  black  standard ;  by  which  name  they 
acquired  great  reputation  in  the  wars  of  Italy.*  The  Spanish 
infantry,  which  had  been  chiefly  formed  in  the  wars  of 
Naples  by  the  great  captain  Gonsalvo,  were  remarkable  be- 
yond all  others  for  their  courage,  sobriety,  and  discipline. 
Besides  the  pike,  the  battle-axe,  and  the  poniard,  they  were 
generally  armed  with  a  heavy  harquebus.  In  an  attack, 
when  their  numbers  bore  a  reasonable  proportion  to  the 
enemy,  they  were  considered  as  irresistible  ;  and  even  when 
defeated,  they  seldom  took  to  flight  without  rallying  and  re- 
turning with  fresh  ardour  to  the  charge.  Besides  the  ^ens- 
darmesy  bodies  of  light-armed  cavalry  began  about  this  time 
to  be  frequently  employed ;  and  large  troops  of  horse  were 
also  obtained  from  the  continental  territories  of  the  state  of 
Venice,  and  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Greece,  who  fought  in 
the  irregular  manner  of  the  Turks,  and  under  the  name  oi 
8$radiotti^  or  hussars,  were  the  usual  harbingers  of  an  attack^ 
and  the  terror  of  a  defeated  enemy. 

*  Hilt,  de  la  Ligue  de  Cambray^  liv.  iii.  toL  ii.  p.  13. 
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Towards  the  close  of  t!ie  year  1507,  tie  emperor  elect, 
Uaximilian,  having  some  impartant  designs  upon  Italy,  the 
object  of  which  he  did  not  choose  to  define,  but  which  he  dis- 
guieed  under  the  pretence  that  that  he  meant  to  proceed  tii 
Home,  to  roceiTe  from  the  hand*  of  the  pope  the  imperial 
crown,  requested  pennisaion  from  the  Vonetaans  to  paaa  with 
his  army  through  their  states.  The  senate  were  at  this  time 
in  strict  alliance  with  Louis  XH-,  and,  being  apprehensive 
that  Maximilian  meant  to  attack  the  Milanese,  and  unwilling 
to  afford  any  pretext  for  a  rupture  with  the  French  monarch, 
refused  to  comply  with  his  request ;  at  the  same  time  assuring 
him  of  an  honourable  and  respectful  reception  and  a  safe- 
conduot  for  himself  and  his  retinue,  in  case  he  wished  to  pass 
in  a  pacific  manner  through  their  dominions.  On  this  re- 
fusal, Maximilian  resolved  to  effect  a  passage  by  force,  and 
descending  through  the  Tyrol,  entered  the  Venetian  states 
in  ttie  beginning  of  tlie  year  1508,  and  captured  several  im- 
portant places  in  the  district  of  Friuli."*  He  was,  howover, 
soon  opposed,  by  Bartolommeo  d'Alviano,  who  had  lately 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  Venetians,  and  who  having  by 
rapid  marches  unexpectedly  attacked  the  imperialists  under 
the  command  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  at  Codauro,  defeated 
them  with  such  alanghter  that  scarcely  one  of  them  survived 
to  carry  to  Maximilian  the  intelligence  of  his  disaafer.'" 
The  Vdnetians,  having  thus  speedily  recovered  their  posses- 
siona,  attacked  in  return  the  territories  of  their  adversary, 
and  .would  have  possessed  themselves  of  the  city  of  Trent,  and 
the  whole  district  of  the  Tyrol,  had  not  the  inhabitants, 
although  deserted  by  the  imperialists,  courageously  defended 
their  country.  Humiliated  by  these  events,  Maximilian 
listened  with  eagerness  to  terms  of  accommodation ;  ami  a 
treaty  of  peace  for  three  years,  was  on  the  sixth  day  of 
June,  1508,  concluded  between  him  and  the  senate,  which 
seemed  once  more  to  have  restored  the  public  tranquillity. 

This  hasty  reconciliation  gave,  however,  great  dissatisfac- 
tion to  Louis  XII.,  who,  being  at  enmity  with  Maximilian, 
and  having  despatched  a  body  of  troops,  under  the  command 
of  Trivolzio,  to  the  assistauce  of  the  Venetians,  although  with 
directions,  as  it  was  supposed,  rather  to  regard  the  motions  of 
the  adverse  armies,  than  to  take  an  active  part  on  the  behalf 


of  eitlier,*  affected  to  be  highly  offended  that  the  Venetian* 
sUotUd  Imvo  acccmmodated  their  differences  with  Maximiliu) 
withoDt  previ^msly  oonfiulting  him  on  the  termB  proposed,  It 
ia  trne,  the  senate  had  in  the  treaty  reserved  a  power  for  the 
king  of  France  to  accede  to  it  if  he  should  think  proper,  of 
nliicb  power  he  afterwards  availed  himself;  but  he  was  no 
party  to  the  preamble,  and  was  introduced  only  aa  their 
auxiliary,  like  a  potentate  of  a  iecondary  rank.t  Affeeting 
great  displeaeore  at  tfaia  apparent  insult,  and  perliaps  alarmed 
at  the  increasing  power  of  the  Venetians,  Louis  now  deter- 
mined to  accommodate  hia  difierencea  with  Maximilian,  and 
to  secure  or  extend  his  Milaneae  possessiona  by  the  humilia- 
tion of  these  haughty  republicans.  For  the  attainment  of  the 
first  of  these  objects  he  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem,  which 
sufficiently  proves  that  in  political  artifice  the  French  were 
not  inferior  to  the  Italians.  Whilst  he  assigned  as  a  caaae  of 
hia  resentment  against  the  Venetituia  their  want  of  confidence 
in  him,  he  despatched  his  envoys  to  Maximilian  to  inform 
him,  that  the  Venetians  had  discloeed  to  him  the  most  secret 
particulars  of  the  negotiation  ;  thereby  endeavouring  to  con- 
Tinoe  Maximilian  that  they  bad  betrayed  his  interests,  and  to 
excite  his  anger  against  lua  new  allies  who  had  treated  him 
with  so  much  duplicity  and  diarespect4  By  such  representa- 
tions the  fluctuating  mind  of  Maximilian  again  changed  its 
purpose,  and  his  resentment  against  the  senate  was  oonfirmod, 
on  finding  that  his  name  and  achievements  bad  been  made  the 
subject  of  caricature  exhibitions,  aaid  satirical  ballads,  which 
were  sung  through  the  streets  of  Venice.  The  animosity 
that  had  so  long  subsisted  between  these  rival  monarchs  was 
by  these  means  suddenly  extinguished.  The  representations 
made  by  Louis  XIL  to  Julius  IL  and  to  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon  were  equally  successful,  and  the  attack  and  dismem- 
berment of  the  states  of  Venice  were  detennined  on  with  » 
celerity  and  unanimity  which  seemed  to  insure  success  to  tin 
attempt. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1508,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  tl 
confederate  powers  met  in  the  city  of  Cambray.     The  ropro- 

*  Murst.  Ann.  vol.  i.  p.  3S. 
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aeutatire  of  Mftiimilian  waa  his  daughter,  Margaretta,  the 
Bame  princess  who  ha<J  been  repudiated  hy  Charles  VIII.,  and 
who,  having  Burvived  lier  second  hnsband,  Philibert,  duke  of 
Savoy,  had  undertaken,  during  the  minority  of  the  archduke 
Chftries,  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  which  she  con- 
ducted with  great  credit  and  ability.  George  of  Amhoise, 
cardinal  of  Ronen,  appeared  in  the  two-fold  capacity  of  ara- 
basaador  of  Lonis  XII.  and  legate  of  the  pope,  and  Jacopo 
de  Albion  as  the  envoy  of  the  king  of  Spain.  On  the  tenth 
day  of  December  a  treaty  was  concluded  for  the  attack  and 
dismemberment  of  the  territories  of  Venice.*  By  the  terraa 
of  thia  treaty  Maximilian  was  to  possess  the  cities  and  districts 
of  Rovereta,  Verona,  Padua,  Vicenra,  Trevigi,  and  Friuli, 
with  the  patriarchate  of  Aqnileja,  and  all  places  of  which  he 
had  been  divested  by  the  Venetians  in  the  course  of  the  late 
war.  The  king  of  Prance  stipidated  for  the  cities  of  Brescia, 
Ci'ema,  Bergamo,  and  Cremona,  and  the  whoJe  district  of 
Ohiaradadda,  as  part  of  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  dukes 
of  Milan.  Ferdinand  of  Spain  was  to  be  remunerated  for 
his  share  in  the  war  by  the  restitution  of  the  maritime  cities 
of  Nftjiles ;  and  the  pope  was  to  recover  the  territories  in 
Roinagna,  which  on  the  expulsion  of  Ctesar  Borgia  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Venetians,  and  which  included  the  cities  of 
Ravenna,  Uervia,  Faenat,  and  Rimini.  To  these  were  also 
added  in  the  treaty  the  cities  of  Iniola  and  Ceaena,  which 
were  not  then  under  the  Venetian  government,  and  which  it 
has  been  supposed  were  inserted  through  the  ignorance  of  the 
cardinal  of  ltoueD;i'  but  it  ie  much  more  probable  that  these 
places  yet  retained  their  allegiance  to  Borgia,  and  required 
llie  aid  of  the  confederates  to  reduce  them  to  the  obedieuce  of 
the  church.  A  power  was  reserved  for  the  duke  of  Savoy,  as 
king  of  Cyprus,  the  duke  of  Feirara,  and  manjuis  of  Mantua, 
ti)  become  parties  in  the  league,  to  which  they  afterwards 
acceded  ;  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  overwhelm  or 
terrify  the  devoted  republic  of  Venice,  the  kings  of  England 
>nd  of  Hungary  were  also  invited  to  take  a  share  in  the 
att&ck. 

As  Maximiliau  had  so  lately  entered  into  a  treaty  of  amity 

1.  i.  p.  50. 
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with  the  Venetians,  which  he  had  solemnly  flwom  to  maintain, 
and  as  no  offence  had  since  been  given  by  them  which  could 
bo  oonfitrued  into  a  justification  of  hostilities  on  his  part,  it 
became  necessary  to  resort  to  some  measure  which  might 
afford,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 
part  which  he  intended  to  act.  For  the  accomplishment  of 
this  object,  and  to  satisfy  the  honour  and  conscience  of  Maxi- 
niiliao,  it  waa  therefore  expressly  agreed  that  Julius  11,,  who 
it  seema  stood  in  no  need  of  any  pretext  for  infringing  tho 
treaty  which  he  had  himself  entered  into,  should  call  upon  the 
(■mperor  elect,  as  defender  of  the  rights  of  the  church,  to 
ussist  in  asserting  its  claims ;  and  that  Maximilian  shonld, 
within  forty  days  after  the  first  of  April,  1S09,  the  day  par- 
ticalarly  agreed  on  for  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  enter 
the  Venetian  territories  at  the  head  of  his  army,  without 
further  regard  either  to  his  alliances  or  his  oath.  The  nature 
and  object  of  this  treaty  were,  however,  cautiously  concealed 
from  the  Venetians,  under  the  pretext  that  it  related  to  an 
accommodation  between  the  arohd'ike  Charles  and  the  duke 
of  Gueldres;  and  in  order  to  give  a  greater  degree  of  proba- 
bility to  this  assertion,  another  treaty  was  actually  concluded 
between  those  parties,  which  bears  the  same  date  as  that 
which  it  was  intended  to  conceal."^ 

The  rumours  of  the  measures  adopted  at  Cambray,  and  th»- 
[ireparatioDS  making  by  the  chief  powers  of  Europe  for  some, 
great  undertaking,  from  which  the  Venetians  were  cautiously' 
excluded,  at  length  excited  their  suspicions,  and  they  direct^' 
Cundelmaro,  their  ambasaador  at  the  court  of  France,  to  ob- 
tain SQch  explanations  from  the  cardinal  of  Rouen  as  might 
allay  their  apprehensions,  or  justify  their  conduct  in  preparing 
for  their  defence.  The  cardinal  attempted  for  a  time  to  im- 
pose on  the  Venetian  envoy  by  equivocal  assurances  and  crafty 
representations ;  but  finding  these  would  not  avail,  he  had 
recoorse  to  direct  falsehood,  and  assured  the  envoy,  on  the 
faith  of  a  cardinal  and  a  prime  minister,  that  the  king  would 
•till  adhere  to  the  treaty  of  Blots,  nnd  that  nothing  hod 
occurred  at  Cambray  which  could  be  injurious  to  the  Vei;etiaB;. 
^public*     These  assurances  were,  if  we  may  give  creilit  to' 

*  Hilt,  de  b  Ligue  dc  Cambrny,  Ut.  i.  voL  1.  p.  70i 
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Bembo,  confirmed  by  the  king-  himself,  who  pledged  liis  faith 
to  CondelmEiro  to  the  same  eSect;  and  added,  that  he  consi- 
dered himself  as  the  friend  of  the  sen&te,  and  conseqaently 
wonld  not  have  consented  to  any  measures  which  might  prove 
prejudicial  to  its  interests."* 

No  sooner,  however,  were  the  Venetians  aware  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  danger  with  which  they  were  threatened, 
than  they  began  to  prepare  for  a  vigorous  defence.  Not  did 
they  neglect  such  measures  as  they  thought  most  likely  to 
av^  the  anger  or  to  soften  the  resentment  of  their  enemies. 
They  proposed  to  Jnlius  II.  to  surrender  up  to  him  the  places 
which  they  had  occupied  in  Romagua ;  and  they  employed 
their  utmost  efforta  to  detach  the  emperor  elect  and  the  king 
of  Spain  from  their  alliance  with  the  ting  of  France.  Re- 
pulsed in  these  attempts,  they  resorted  for  assistance  to  the 
other  powers  of  Europe,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the 
king  of  England  to  attack  the  dominions  of  France,  whilst 
Lonis  XII.  and  his  geusdannes  were  beyond  the  Alps  :* 
nor  did  they  hesitate,  in  this  dangerous  emergency,  to  call 
upon  the  Turkish  emperor  Bajazet  for  his  assistance  against 
the  confederates,  who,  by  the  very  terms  of  their  alliance, 
had  avowed  their  hostility  against  him.  Towards  whatever 
quarter  they  turned  for  aid  they  mot  only  with  disappnint' 
ment  OT  neglect ;  and  the  republic  was  left  without  a  single 
ally,  to  oppose  itself  to  a  comt)ination  more  powerful  than 
any  that  Europe  had  known  since  the  time  of  the  crusades. 
Their  spirit  was,  however,  unbroken,  and  their  resources  such 
as  might  bo  expected  from  a  rich  and  powerful  people. 
Their  generals  were  soon  enabled  to  take  the  field  at  the 
head  of  forty  thonsand  men,  under  the  various  descrijitiona  of 
infantry,  men  at  anns,  light  horse,  and  gCradiotti,  or  hussars, 
composed  chiefly  of  Greeks.  A  powerful  naval  armament 
waa  at  the  same  time  directed  to  co-operate  with  the  army 
whenever  it  might  be  practicable  ;  but  at  the  very  moment 
when  every  effort  was  making  to  increase  the  maritime 
strength  of  the  country,  the  arsenal,  at  that  time  the  admira- 
tion of  Europe,  was  treacherously  set  on  fire,  by  which  a 
considerable  quantity  of  ammunition  and  naval  stores,  and 

*  The  Venetian  envoy  on  this  occasion  wai  Andrea  Badoudo,  who  had 
raided  miDj'  jeara  in  Englmd. 
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twelve  of  their  galleys  of  war,  were  destroyed.  A  few  days 
afterwards  information  was  received  that  the  castle  of 
Brescia  was  blown  up ;  and  about  the  same  time  the  building 
fell,  in  which  were  kept  the  archives  of  the  republic ;  inci- 
dents which,  from  the  critical  period  at  which  they  occurred, 
gave  reason  to  the  superstitious  to  believe  that  the  destruction 
of  the  republic  was  near  at  hand. 

The  chief  military  commanders  in  the  service  of  the  senate 
at  this  period  were  Nicol6  Orsino,  count  of  Pitigliano,  and 
Bartolommeo  d'Alviano,  both  of  them  men  of  great  courage 
and  experience,  but  of  very  different  characters ;  d'Alviano 
being  daring  and  impetuous  almost  to  rashness,  whilst  thd 
count  was  cool,  deliberate,  and  cautious,  to  an  opposite 
extreme.  The  object  of  the  one  was  to  terminate  the  war  by 
a  single  effort ;  that  of  the  other  to  defeat  the  enemy  by  in- 
volving him  in  difficulties,  so  as  to  prevent  even  the  necessity 
of  an  engagement.  One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  senate 
was  to  call  these  commanders  to  Venice,  and  to  request  their 
deliberate  sentiments  on  the  best  methods  to  be  adopted  for 
the  defence  of  the  state.  These  opinions  were  conformable 
to  the  different  tempers  and  views  of  those  who  delivered 
them.  The  count  of  Pitigliano  advised  the  senate  to  fortify 
their  continental  cities,  and  to  act  upon  the  defensive,  until 
events  should  occur  which  might  weaken  or  destroy  a  league 
that  had  within  itself  the  principles  of  dissolution.  D'Alviano, 
on  the  contrary,  contended  that  it  was  more  expedient  to  take 
the  field  before  their  enemies  were  prepared  for  the  attack ;  and 
rather  to  carry  the  war  into  the  states  of  Milan,  than  to  wait 
the  approach  of  the  French  king  within  the  Venetian  terri- 
tories. Without  wholly  adopting  either  of  these  opinions, 
the  senate  steered  a  middle  course ;  and  whilst  they  prepared 
for  the  defence  of  their  strong  cities,  they  directed  that  their 
generals  should  not  proceed  beyond  the  Adda.* 

Scarcely  had  the  Venetian  army  taken  the  field,  when  the 
tempest  burst  upon  that  devoted  state  from  all  quarters. 
Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere,  nephew  to  the  pope,  and  who 
was  now  become  duke  of  Urbino,  proceeded  through  the 
territories  of  Faenza  and  stormed  the  town  of  BrisinghaUa, 

V  Guicciard.  lib.  yiii.  toI.  i.  p.  416.    Murat.  Ann.  ?ol.  z.  o.  42. 


trhere  he  put  to  death  upwards  of  two  tLousaud  persona,  and 
bj  Lifl  unsparing  cruelty  led  tlie  way  to  still  greater  enormi- 
ties. The  mar<^nia  of  Mantun  attacked  the  district  of 
Verona,  but  was  rigorously  opposed  by  d'Alviano.  Amids* 
die  storm  of  war,  Julius  II.  roUed  forth  the  thunders  of  the 
Vatican,  and  placed  the  state  of  Venice  under  the  interdict 
of  the  church.  The  French  arniy,  consisting  of  twenty 
thousand  foot,  of  wham  six  thousand  were  Swiss  mercenaries, 
and  of  five  thousand  horse,  with  Louis  XII.  at  their  head, 
passed  the  Adda  at  Caasani ,  and  captured  the  towns  of 
Trevigli,  Rivolto,  and  other  places,  which  they  sacked ;  but 
on  the  approach  of  the  count  of  Pitigliano  tliey  retreated 
across  the  rirer,  having  first  garrisoned  the  fortress  of 
Trevigli.  The  count,  having  bombarded  the  fortress  with 
heavy  artillery,  compelled  the  garrison,  after  an  obstiuaM 
defence,  to  surrender ;  but  no  sooner  were  the  Venetian 
soldiery  in  possession  of  the  town,  than  they  followed  the 
example  of  their  enemies,  in  slaughtering'  and  despoiling  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants.  Such  was  the  licentiousness  of  the 
troops,  that  the  discipline  of  the  army  was  greatly  relaxed ; 
and  before  they  could  be  compelled  to  return  to  their  duly  it 
was  found  necessary  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  inhabitants, 
by  setting  fire  to  the  town.  This  disgraceful  incident  aiforded 
the  king  an  opportunity  of  again  passing  the  Adda,  of  which 
he  did  not  fail  to  avail  himself. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  May,  1509,  the  two 
armies  were  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  district  of  Ghiara- 
dadda,*  where  the  king  made  several  efforts  to  compel  the 
Venetian  commanders  to  a  decisive  engagement.  For  some 
time  the  advice  of  the  count  of  Pitigliano,  to  avoid  so  liazard- 
oua  a  measure,  prevailed ;  but  the  impetnosity  of  d'Alviano 
seconded  the  views  of  the  king,  and  after  some  partial  moTe- 
raents  it  became  no  longer  possible  to  avoid  an  engagement. 
The  vanguard  of  the  French  army  was  led  by  the  marshal 
Trivulzio ;  the  centre,  by  the  king  in  person,  accompanied 
by  Charles  of  Amboise,  sieur  de  Chaumont  and  governor  of 
Milan ; '»  and  the  rear  by  the  sieur  de  la  Palisse.     Of  the 

*  Ohiara,  a  grsTelly  beach,  or  bed  of  a  river ;  hence  Ghiara  d'Adda, 
or  the  beach  of  the  river  Adda,  from  whiob  the  nhole  dlitrict  t»  deno- 
minated. 
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Venetiftn  array,  d'Alviano  led  the  attack ;  the  count  of  Piti-  ' 
gliano  with  the  battle,  or  cavaJcy,  occupied  the  centre ;  and 
the  rear-guard  was  commanded  by  Antonio  de'  Pii,  accom- 
panied by  the  Venetian  commiBsariea,  The  action,  which 
took  place  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  May,  at  a  place  called 
Agnadello,  continued  only  three  hours;  but  in  that  time 
upwards  of  ten  thousand  men  lay  dead  on  the  field ;  of  whom 
the  greater  part  were  Italians.  D'Alviano,  after  displaying 
many  instances  of  nndoubted  courage,  was  wounded  and  taken 
priaoner,  and  the  French  remained  complete  masters  of  the 
day,  with  the  artillery,  etandards,  and  ammunition  of  the 
vanquished.  '*'  Tbe  oouut  of  Pitigliauo,  with  a  small  body  of 
cavalry,  escaped  to  Caravaggio.  Some  authors  have  aasertod, 
that  the  defeat  of  the  Veuetiana  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  J 
the  misconduct  of  the  count,  who  disgracefully  fled  in  th»V 
midst  of  the  battle  ;*  but  the  senate  were  too  severe  judgeff  ^ 
t«  allow  Buch  an  instance  of  treachery,  or  of  cowardice,  to  ' 
pass  without  a  bitter  retribution ;  instead  of  which  we  find 
the  count  soon  afterwards  confidentially  employed  in  their 
service.  The  result  of  the  battle,  if  not  te  be  attributed  to 
the  auperior  courage  and  impetuosity  of  the  aasailauts,  among 
whom  tbe  celebrated  Gaston  de  Foil,  then  very  young,  was 
greatly  distinguished,  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  whole 
of  the  French  army  having  been  brought  into  action,  whilst 
the  Italians  engaged  only  in  detached  bodies ;  in  consequence 
of  which  their  vanguard  was  defeated  with  an  immense  loss, 
before  their  cavalry,  in  which  consisted  the  strength  of  their 
army,  could  take  a  part  in  the  contest. 

Before  Louis  XII.  proceeded  to  reap  the  fruits  of  hia 
victory  he  determined  to  give  a  signal  proof  of  hia  piety 
and  his  gratitude,  by  erecting  a  church  on  the  field  of  battle. 
An  edifice  was  accordingly  raised  on  the  very  spot  which 
yet  atreamed  with  the  blood  of  those  who  had  died  in  de- 
fence of  their  country,  and  was  designated  by  the  name  of 
S.  Maria  delta  Vittoria,  although  it  might  with  much  more 
propriety  have  been  dedicated  to  tbe  deities  of  treachery,  of 
rapine,  and  of  slaughter. '^+  This  structure  has  been  con- 
■iilered  by  the  French  as  an  omen  of  success  -n  subsC'^uent   ' 
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dmea :  the  dake  of  Venilosme  having,  in  the  hegimiing  of 
the  last  century,  defeated  the  imperial  anuy  within  sight  of 
its  walla. 

The  intelligence  of  this  decisive  engagement  and  the  t«rroT 
of  the  French  arms  facilitated  their  progress  through  the 
Venetian  dominions.  The  districts  of  Ghiaradadda  and  Cara- 
vaggio,  the  cities  of  Cremona,  Bergamo,  Brescia,  and  Crenia, 
instantly  surrendered  to  the  conqneror.  The  fortress  of 
Peachiera,  defended  only  by  five  hundred  men,  for  some  timo 
resisted  his  efforts ;  but  overpowered  by  the  French  artillery, 
the  besieged  at  length  desired  to  capitulate,  and  made  fre- 
quent signals  that  they  were  ready  to  surrender.  Their 
submission  was  ineffectual.  The  assailants  entered  the  citadel 
by  storm,  put  all  persons  within  it  to  the  aword,  and  seizing 
upon  the  Venetian  commissary,  Andrea  Riva,  and  his  son, 
hanged  them  from  the  walls  of  the  caatle.'^  Notwilhstand- 
ing  the  partiality  of  the  French  historians  te  the  conduct  and 
character  of  Louis  XII.,  it  is  acknowledged  that  on  this  occa- 
aion  he  appeared  to  have  forgotten  his  maxims  of  clemency; 
and  it  would  have  been  well  for  the  reputation  of  that 
monarch  if  the  obaervation  could  have  heen  conGned  only  to 
this  event.  Misfortunea  so  unexpected  and  atrocitiea  eo  un- 
paralleled atruck  the  aeuate  with  terror ;  and,  despairing  of 
any  further  defence  of  their  continental  possessions,  they  only 
I  sought  how  they  might  most  effectually  mitigate  the  reaenb- 
I  ment,  or  gratify  the  ambition,  of  their  numerotis  adversariea 
I  They  therefore  signified  to  Julius  II.  their  readiness  to  sur- 
I  render  to  him  the  whole  of  their  posseaaiona  in  Roiuagna; 
they  proposed  to  relinquish  unconditionally  to  Ferdinand  of 
Spain  the  cities  which  they  held  on  the  Neapolitan  coast ; 
and  they  despatched  an  ambassador  ta  the  emperor  elect, 
Maximilian,  informing  him  that  they  had  already  given 
directions  to  their  governors  at  Verona  and  Vicenza  to  de- 
liver those  places  up  to  him,  as  soon  oa  he  should  make  his 
appearance.  '^  Maximilian,  hovi'ever,  diapjayed  no  great 
ardour  in  availing  himself  of  the  advantages  prepared  for 
him  by  hia  allies  ;  but  in  due  time  the  imperial  army  arrived 
and  triumphantly  took  possession  of  those  cities,  as  well  aa 
of  Padua,  without  being  under  the  necessity  of  makiug  i 
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hostile  effort.*  Whilst  the  chief  parties  to  the  league  were 
tfaos  appropriating  to  themselves  their  share  of  the  spoil,  the 
inferior  allies  were  not  idle.  Alfonso,  doke  of  Ferrara,  now 
dignified  with  the  title  of  ponfcUoniere  of  the  church,  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  Polesine,  and  of  the  districts  of  Este^ 
Montagnano,  and  Monfelice,  the  ancient  heritages  of  his 
family.t  Other  commanders  eagerly  embraced  this  opportu- 
nity of  stripping  the  Venetians  of  their  possessions.  Cristo- 
foro  Frangipani  seized  upon  several  fortresses  in  Istria,  and 
the  duke  of  Brunswick  rendered  himself  master  of  Feltri  and 
Belluno,  with  several  parts  of  Friuli.  Never  before  had 
the  Venetian  lion  been  so  shorn  of  his  honours,  never  had 
St  Mark  been  so  inattentive  to  the  interests  of  his  faithful 
votaries,  as  on  this  occasion.  ^* 

In  the  midst  of  their  calamities  the  Venetians  had,  how- 
ever,  some  peculiar   advantages.     The  situation    of    their 
capital,  surrounded  by  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic,  secured 
them  from  the  apprehensions  of  total  destruction.     Whatever 
the  limbs  might  suffer,  the  head  was  sound  and  capable  of 
strong  exertion.     In  their  numerous  and  well-appointed  fleet 
they  had  a  bulwark  which  defied  the  utmost  malice  of  their 
enemies.     If,  under  these  circumstances,  they  appeared  to 
have  resigned  themselves  to  despair,  it  was  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance,  and  the  depression  served  only  to  give  a  more 
elastic  impulse  to  their  efforts.     Their  attempts  to  mitigate 
the  anger  of  Julius  II.  had  hitherto  been  as  ineffectual  as 
their  submissive  representations  to  Maximilian.     A  perse- 
cution  so   relentless,  instead  of  continuing  to  excite  their 
terror,  began  at  length  to  awaken  their  resentment ;  and  the 
senate   resounded   with   the  most  unqualified  abuse  of  the 
father  of  the  faithful,  who  was  represented  as  much  better 
qualified  for  the  office  of  a  public  executioner,  than  for  that 
to  which  he  had  been  promoted.^     They  therefore  began  to 
collect  together  the  remains  of  their  unfortunate  army ;  they 
directed  the  soldiers  who  had  garrisoned  their  fortresses  in 
Bomagna  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  repair  to  Venice ; 

*  Murat.  Ann.  vol.  x.  p.  46. 

t  Gibbon  Posth.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  685. 
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and  they  obtained  from  Istria,  Albania,  and  Dalmatia,  cpd- 
aiderable  bcidies  of  brave  and.  experienced  troops.  The  count 
of  Pitigliano  exerted  his  utmost  efforts  in  their  serriee  ;  and 
by  his  personal  credit  and  authority,  and  the  liberal  rewards 
which  he  offered,  he  iudueed  many  of  the  Italian  Condottieri 
to  join  bis  standard  with  their  followers.  In  a  short  time 
the  Venetians  were  enabled  to  oppose  the  imperialists  in  the 
vicinity  of  Trevigi,  where  they  deleated  a  body  of  troops 
under  the  command  of  Conatantine,  despot  of  the  Morea,  who, 
after  having  been  despoiled  of  his  dominions  by  the  Turks, 
had  engaged  in  the  service  of  Maximilian. 

This  success  led  the  way  to  bolder  efforts,  and  the  count  of 
Pitigliano  was  directed  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  impor- 
tant city  of  Padua,  which,  under  the  impressions  of  terror, 
had  been  surrendered  to  the  imperialista.  The  inhabitants, 
already  disgusted  by  the  licentiousness  of  the  German 
aoldiery,  had  shewn  a  manifest  disposition  to  return  to  the 
obedience  of  their  former  lords,*  By  the  united  efforts  of 
treachery  and  of  force,  the  count  of  Pitigliano  snaceeded  in 
obtaining  possession  of  the  city ;  the  Germans  betook  them- 
selves to  flight,  and  such  of  the  Paduan  nobility  as  had 
fevoured  their  cause,  severely  expiated,  by  imprisonment,  by 
exile,  or  by  death,  their  versatility  or  their  treachery.  This 
event,  which  was  considered  aa  of  inSuite  importance  to  the 
republic,  took  place  on  the  feast  of  S.  Marina,  the  seren- 
teen th  day  of  July,  1509,'*  and  was  speedily  followed  by 
another  scarcely  of  inferior  importance.  Francesco,  marquis 
of  Mantna,  having  withdrawn  himself  into  the  island  of 
Scala,  with  a  small  party  of  troops,  was  unexpectedly  attacked 
by  a  body  of  the  Venetians,  assisted  by  the  neighbouring  in- 
babitantn,  who,  nnder  favour  of  the  night,  dispersed  and 
plundered  bis  soldiers.  The  marquis,  amidst  the  alarm, 
descended  from  a  window,  almost  naked,  and  endeavoured  to 
shelter  himself  in  a  corn-field,  but  was  betrayed  by  a  peasant 
to  whom  he  had  promised  a  great  reward  if  he  would  favour 
bis  escape.  Being  made  a  prisoner,  he  was  first  brought 
to  Lignano,  and  afterwards  sent  to  Venice,  where  he  was 
committeil  to  the  Torretelie,  in  which  he  was  some  montlu 
confined.'^ 

•  Marat.  Ann.  d'lt^,  To'.».  p,  Af. 
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The  return  of  Louis  XII.  to  France  soon  after  tLe  battle 
of  Ghiaradadda  was  another  circumstance  highly  fayourable 
to  the  republic ;  nor  was  this  advantage  greatly  counteracted 
by  the  efforts  of  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  who,  towards 
the  end  of  the  month  of  August,  arrived  in  Italy,  at  the  head 
of  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  of  various  nations,  languages, 
and  manners,  bringing  with  him  an  immense  train  of  artillery, 
with  which  he  immediately  applied  himself  to  the  recovery  of 
Padua J^  He  was  reinforced  by  Ippolito,  cardinal  of  Este, 
who,  following  the  example  of  the  pontiff,  marched  in  his 
ecclesiastical  habiliments  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  After 
having  for  some  time  desolated  the  defenceless  country,  and 
captured  a  few  places  of  little  importance,  Maximilian  com- 
menced in  the  month  of  September  the  siege  of  Padua,  with 
an  army  and  an  apparatus  that  seemed  to  command  success. 
The  Venetians  were,  however,  indefatigable  in  preparing  for 
its  defence.  With  a  magnanimity  which  has  seldom  been 
equalled,  the  doge  Loredano  requested  that  the  senate 
would  permit  him  to  send  his  children  to  be  shut  up  within 
the  besieged  city.  His  proposal  was  received  with  joy. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  young  nobility  of  Venice  was  excited 
to  the  highest  degree,  and  three  hundred  of  them  voluntarily 
accompanied  the  sons  of  the  doge  to  Padua.*  The  contest 
continued  during  fifteen  days,  with  the  loss  on  both  sides  of 
many  thousand  lives.  On  the  twenty-seventh  day  of 
September  Maximilian  made  his  last  effort,  and  attempted  to 
carry  the  place  by  storm  ;  and  that  the  courage  of  his  troops 
might  be  excited  by  national  emulation,  the  Germans,  the 
French,  and  the  Spaniards  were  directed  to  assail  the  place  in 
three  different  bodies.  A  vigorous  resistance,  however, 
frustrated  the  efforts  of  Maximilian,  and  destroyed  his  hopes. 
Looking  around  him  he  saw  his  army  thinned  by  desertion. 
The  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ducats,  which  he 
had  obtained  from  the  pope,  was  already  expended,  and  there 
appeared  no  possibility  of  a  further  supply.  He  therefore 
abandoned  the  siege,  and  withdrew  with  his  army  to 
Vicenza,t  whence,  after  dismissing  from  his  service  a  great 
part  of  his  followers,  whom  he  was  no  longer  able  to  pay,  ha 

*  Bembo,  lib.  iz.     Ligue  deCambray,  liv.i.  torn.  i.  p.  126. 
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fOturned  to  Vienna  to  add  one  more  to  his  former  triumphs ; 
whilst  the  Venetians  not  only  retained  the  city  of  Padua,  but 
soon  afterwards  recoyerod  from  him  the  principal  part  of  the 
district  of  Friuli.'* 

Among  the  confederate  powers,  no  one  had  excited  the 
resentment  of  the  Venetians  in  so  great  a  degree  as  Alfonso, 
duke  of  Ferrara,  and  they  no  sooner  began  to  recover  their 
strength  than  they  resolved  to  punish  him  for  the  active  part 
which  he  had  taken  against  them.  For  this  purpose  they 
prepared  an  armament  of  eighteen  galleys,  with  a  large  supply 
of  ammunition,  and  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  which  pro- 
ceeding up  the  Po,  devastated  the  country  on  each  side,  and 
filled  the  inhabitants  of  Ferrara  with  terror.  Alfonso,  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  and  with  a  powerful  reinforcement  from 
the  French,  hastened  to  oppose  their  progress ;  and  a  bloody 
engagement  took  place  at  Polesella,  in  which  Lodovico  Pico, 
count  of  Mirandula,  perished  by  a  shot,  whilst  standing  at 
the  side  of  the  cardinal  of  Este.  A  few  days  afterwards  the 
Venetians  entered  the  city  of  Comacchio,  which,  with  a 
barbarity  common  to  all  parties,  they  delivered  up  to  the 
fury  of  the  soldiery.  A  severe  retribution,  however,  awaited 
them ;  under  cover  of  the  night  the  cardinal  of  Este  had 
brought  down  a  large  train  of  heavy  artillery  to  the  banks 
of  the  river ;  one  part  of  which  he  stationed  above  and  the 
other  below  the  Venetian  flotilla.  At  break  of  day  he 
opened  these  batteries  upon  them  with  such  effect  as  to 
overwhelm  them  in  inevitable  destruction.  Two  of  the 
galleys  perished  in  the  midst  of  the  stream,  a  third  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  whilst  the  Venetians  were  attempting 
to  escape  with  the  remainder  of  their  fleet,  they  were  attacked 
by  several  barks,  strongly  manned  with  soldiers  from  Ferrara, 
and  were  totally  routed.  The  loss  of  the  Venetians  on  this 
occasion  exceeded  three  thousand  men,  and  Ippolito  led 
fifteen  galleys  in  triumph  to  Ferrara.* 

The  example  of  the  dreadful  enormities  committed  by  the 
conquering  party  upon  every  place  which  resisted  their  arms 
was  an  awful  lesson  to  the  inhabitants  of  Pisa,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Florentines,  had  hitherto 
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defended  their  city,  and  refused  all  terms  of  reconciliatioiL 
A  bold,  but  unsuccessful  attempt  made  by  the  assailants  to 
turn  the  course  of  the  Amo  served  only  to  give  new  courage 
to  the  besieged ;  but  the  Florentines  had  at  length  reduced 
the  art  of  famishing  to  a  system,  and  deprived  the  inhabitants 
of  Pisa  of  all  hopes  of  supply.  Expedients  horrid  to  relate 
were  resorted  to ;  but  human  efforts  are  bounded  by  human 
weakness,  and  the  long  sufferings  of  the  people  of  Pisa  now 
approached  their  termination.  Propositions  were  at  length 
made  by  the  inhabitants  for  the  surrender  of  the  place,  by 
which  they  reserved  to  themselves  considerable  rights,  and 
claimed  great  indulgences.  To  these  the  Florentines  willingly 
and  wisely  acceded,  and  on  the  eighth  day  of  June,  1509, 
their  commissioners  entered  the  city,  and  by  the  generosity 
of  their  conduct,  their  strict  observance  of  the  stipulated 
terms,  and  their  attention  to  repair  the  injuries  of  the  war, 
soon  convinced  the  inhabitants  that  they  had  been  contend- 
ing for  the  space  of  nearly  fifteen  years,  with  unexampled 
obstinacy  and  incredible  sufferings,  against  their  own  real 
interests.* 

Hitherto  the  Venetians  had  relied  only  on  their  own 
courage  and  resources,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
powerful  league  which  had  been  so  unexpectedly  formed 
against  them,  their  affairs  continued  daily  to  improve,  when 
the  loss  of  the  count  of  Pitigliano,  who  had  served  them 
many  years  with  great  fidelity,  deranged  their  military 
operations  and  excited  their  just  regret.  His  death  was 
attributed  to  the  fatigues  which  he  had  suffered  in  the  service 
of  the  republic ;  and  so  sensible  were  the  senate  of  his  merits, 
that  they  erected  to  his  memory  a  statue  of  brass  with  an 
honourable  inscription.t 

But  whilst  the  Venetians  were  thus  struggling  with  their 
misfortunes,  a  favourable  gleam  at  length  appeared,  and  gave 
them  the  promise  of  fairer  times.  Julius  II.  by  the  recovery 
of  Romagna  had  accomplished  the  object  which  had  induced 
him  to  become  a  party  in  the  league  of  Cambray.  If  this 
could  have  been  done  without  the  intervention  of  his  allies, 
he   would  gladly  have  dispensed  with  their  services ;   but 
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laving  now  reaped  the  full  benefit  of  their  assistance,  liis 
nest  consideration  was,  bow  lie  might  beet  secure  the  advan- 
tages which  he  had  obtained.  The  rapid  successes  of  the 
French,  compnred  with  the  tardy  progress  and  fruitless 
attempts  of  MaJtimilian,  seemed  likely  to  give  them  a  pre- 
ponderating influence  in  Italy ;  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Venetian  republic  would  have  rendered  Louis  XII.  t 
sovereign  of  all  the  northern  part  of  that  eonntry,  from  the 
gulf  of  Genoa  to  that  of  Venice.  Induced  by  these  con  ' 
derations,  Julius  admitted  to  his  presence  the  Venetian  a: 
bassadora,  who  had  before  ia  vain  solicited  an  audience,  and 
httTiug  received  their  enbniissiou,  he  released  the  republic 
from  his  epiritual  censares  with  assurances  of  his  future 
favour  and  support.""  As  this  event  could  not  long  he 
concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  the  French  monarch, 
Julius  lost  no  time  in  adopting  the  most  eSectiial  measures 
to  secure  himself  against  bis  resentment.  By  the  offer  of  a 
large  sum  of  mone^  he  attempted  to  detach  Maximilian 
from  his  alliance  with  France.*  He  endeavoured  to  excite 
agajnat  Lituia  XII.  an  insurrection  in  the  city  of  Genoa, 
where  he  had  considerable  influence.  By  the  most  earnest 
representations  be  tried  to  prevail  upon  Henry  VIII,  of  Eng- 
land to  make  a  descent  on  the  French  coast.t  He  wBs 
more  successful  with  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  who  having  also 
now  obtained  his  object,  was  easily  persuaded  to  join  in 
expelling  the  French  from  Italy;  but  what  was  of  atiU 
greater  importance,  be  engaged  in  his  service  fifteen  thousand 
Swisa  mercenaries,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  irruption 
into  the  Miliinese  dominions  of  the  French  king.j:  The 
nnexpectfd  assistance  of  such  an  active  and  determined 
ally  gave  fresh  courage  to  tlie  Venetians.  They  inoreascil 
the  numbers  of  tlieir  army,  the  general  command  of  which 
they  intrusted  to  Lucio  Malvezzo,  and  that  of  their  infantry 
to  Loretixo,  or  Renzo,  da  Cert.  They  engaged  a  body  of 
five  hundred  Turkish  horse,  under  the  command  of  Giovanni 
Epirota,  and  they  set  at  liberty  the   marquis  of  Mantua 
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npon  such  Iib&)*al  terms  as  induced  him  in  f atore  to  fkyonr 
their  interests.* 

These  events  may  be  considered  as  the  entire  dissolution  of 
the  league  of  Cambray,  and  shortly  occasioned  a  new  aspect 
of  public  affairs.     Julius,  having  now  secured  the  aid  of  the 
Swiss,  and  having  in  his  service  two  powerful  armies,  one  of 
which  was  commanded  by  Marc- Antonio  Colonna,  a  young 
soldier  of  high  worth  and  splendid  talents,  to  whom  he  had 
given  his  niece  in  marriage,  the  other  by  his  nephew,  the 
duke  of  Urbino,   dismissed   from   his   presence  the  French 
ambassadors  and  those  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara.     He  also  ad- 
monishe(}  the  duke  to  desist  from  further  hostilities  against 
the  republic  of  Venice,  and  in  particular  to   relinquish  the 
siege  of  Lignano,  which  he  was  then  carrying  on  with  great 
activity.  1'^     As  the  duke  did  not  appear  inclined  to  relax  in 
his   efforts,   Julius   instantly   deprived   him   of  his  title  of 
gonfaloniere  of  the  church,  which  he  conferred  with  great 
solemnity  on  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  and  soon  afterwards  ex- 
iTommunicated  the  duke  and  all  his  family,  declaring  him 
deprived  of  his  dominions,  and  pointing  him  out  to  the  ven- 
geance of  all  Christendom  as  a  rebel  to  the  holy  see.     At  the 
same  time  the  duke  of  Urbino  entered  the  territory  of  Ferrara, 
where,   with   the   assistance   of  the  Venetians,   he  capture(l 
many  important  places,  and  among  others  the  city  of  Modena; 
carrying  the  war  almost  to  the  walls  of  Ferrara  itself. f     The 
indefatigable  activity  of  Alfonso,  with  the  aid  of  the  French 
troops  from   Milan,  preserved  him,  however,   from  the  de- 
struction with  which  he  was  threatened,  and  in  the  variable 
events  of  the   year  he   obtained,  in  his  turn,  considerable 
advantages  over  the  Venetian  and  papal  troops. 

For  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  war  with  greater  vigour, 
Julius  II.  had  proceeded  from  Rome  to  Bologna,  accom- 
panied by  most  of  the  cardinals  and  attendants  of  his  court. ^** 
At  the  same  period  Chaumont,  governor  of  Milan,  instigated 
by  the  representations  of  the  Bentivoli,  directed  his  arms 
against  that  place ;  where  Julius,  indisposed  by  sickness,  and 
wholly  unprepared  for  defence,  had  nearly  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.     He  had,  however,  the  policy  to  open 

•  Murat.  Ann.  voL  x,  pp.  57,  6C.  t  ^hid.  59,  60. 


A  treaty  with  the  Frencli  geneml,  whose  exorbitant  demands 
afforded  him  a  pretext  for  delay.  The  aiabnsaador  on  whose 
talents  he  relied  in  this  emergeucy  was  Gio van-Fran cesoo 
Fico,  count  of  Mirandula,  the  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Gio- 
vanni Pico,  and  himself  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
age.  It  Hoon,  however,  appeared  that  the  only  object  of  the 
pontiff  was  to  gain  time,  till  his  allies,  whom  he  had  informed 
of  the  dangerB  of  his  aitnation,  could  arrive  to  hie  relief.  A 
large  body  of  Spanish  and  Venetian  troops  made  their  appear- 
ance most  opportunely  for  hia  holiness,  and  Cbaumont,  re- 
gretting the  opportunity  which  he  had  lost,  and  suffering  from 
the  want  of  supplies,  withdrew  himself  into  the  Milanese.* 
During  the  residence  of  tlie  pope  at  Bologna,  he  had  enter- 
tained suspicions  of  Giuliano,  the  brother  of  the  cardinal  de' 
Medici,  whom  he  confined  in  the  palace,  under  an  idea  that 
he  had  conspired  with  hia  ancient  friends  the  Bentivoli  to 
effect  their  return  ;  a  few  days,  however,  convinced  the  pope 
that  his  distrust  was  unfounded,  and  Giuliano  was  again 
restored  to  liberty.t 

The  vehemence  of  Julius  II.,  in  subjecting  all  his  enemies 
indiscriminately  to  the  penalties  of  ecclesiastical  cenanrea,  at 
length  gave  rise  to  a  more  alarming  opposition  than  any  which 
ba  had  heretofore  experienced.  In  devoting  Alfonso,  duke 
of  Ferrara,  to  the  paina  of  excommunication,  he  had  expressly 
included  in  the  same  censure  all  those  who  supported  hia 
caufie.  The  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  tmd  Louis  XII. 
were  therefore  virtually  under  the  anathema  of  the  church. 
Considered  merely  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view,  this  was  by 
no  means  an  object  of  indifference  at  a  time  when  the 
efficacy  of  the  keys  of  S.  Peter  had  never  yet  been  ques- 
tioned ;  but,  however  insensible  these  monarchs  had  been  to 
their  spiritual  welfare,  the  censures  of  the  pope,  in  releasing 
their  subjects  from  their  obedience,  hajl  laid  the  foundations 
of  rebellion  and  tumult  in  every  part  of  their  dominions. 
Louis  Xn.  endeavoured  to  remonstrate  with  Juliua  on  this 
unjustifiable  use  of  his  pontifical  power ;  but  the  pope,  in- 
st^d  of  attending  to  his  representations,  shut  up  his  minister, 
the  cardinal  of  Auch,  in  the  cnstle  of  S.  Angelo.J     Alarmed 
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and  exasperated  to  a  high  degree,  Louis  called  together  the 
French  prelates,  and  requested  their  united  opinion,  whether 
he  was  justifiable  in  defending  against  the  papal  arms  a 
prince  of  the  empire,  whom  the  pope  had  endeavoured  to 
divest  of  a  state  which  had  been  held  under  the  imperial 
sanction  for  more  than  a  century.*^  The  reply  of  the  clergy 
was,  as  might  be  expected,  favourable  to  the  views  of  the 
king,  and,  in  removing  his  scruples,  emboldened  him  to  a 
more  decided  opposition.  As  a  mark  of  his  determined  hos- 
tility against  the  pope,  he  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck  with 
Lis  own  portrait,  bearing  the  title  and  arms  of  king  of 
France  and  Naples,  and  the  motto,  Perdam  Babylonis 
NOMEN.*  He  opened  a  treaty  with  Maximilian  for  the  con- 
vocation of  a  general  council  of  the  church  at  Lyons,  and  five 
cardinals  had  already  expressed  their  willingness  to  attend 
the  assembly.  Maximilian  not  only  listened  with  eagerness 
to  the  proposal,  but,  it  has  been  said,  formed  also  the  design 
of  procuring  himself  to  be  elected  to  the  papacy;  and  although 
this  has  been  considered  as  an  empty  and  unfounded  report,+ 
yet  it  accords  too  well  with  the  vain  and  fluctuating  dispo- 
sition of  Maximilian,  and  is  too  well  supported  by  historical 
evidence  to  admit  the  supposition  of  its  being  wholly  desti- 
tute of  foundation.*^  Whether  this  gave  rise  to  difficulties 
which  were  not  easily  obviated,  or  whether  other  causes  pre- 
vented the  assembly  of  the  proposed  council  of  Lyons,  that 
measure  did  not  take  place ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  a 
similar  proceeding  was  resorted  to,  which  for  some  years 
divided  the  authority  and  disturbed  the  repose  of  the 
Christian  world. 

The  great  object  to  which  the  pope  now  turned  his  exer- 
tions was  the  destruction  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  and  the 
reunion  of  his  territories  with  the  states  of  the  church ;  but 
before  he  could  attack  the  dominions  of  Alfonso  with  a  full 
prospect  of  success,  he  judged  it  necessary  to  possess  himself 
of  the  principalities  of  Mirandula  and  Concordia,  then  held 
by  Francesca,  the  widow  of  Lodovico  Pico,  and  daughter  of 
Gian-Giacopo  Trivulzio.     In  the  month  of  December  1510, 

*  Thuani  Histcr.  lib.  i.  p.  16.    The  meaning  of  this  inscription  haf 
giTen  rise  to  nouch  di3cussion. 
t  Murat.  Anu.  vol.  x.  p.  64. 
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Concordia  submitted  to  his  .i.riiis ;  but  Franceaca  refused  to 
sarrender  ber  capita!,  and  avowed  her  intention  of  defending 
il  to  the  last  extremity.  For  a  considerable  time  tlie  united 
force  of  the  Venetian  and  papal  troops  was  ineffectually 
employed  to  reduce  the  place ;  when  at  length  the  pope, 
sxasperated  beyond  measure  at  the  delay,  and  distrusting 
even  his  own  generals,  among  whom  his  nephew  the  duke  of 
Urbino  held  the  chief  command,  deferrained  to  join  the  army 
in  person,  and  forward  the  operations  of  the  assailants.  In 
the  midst  of  tlie  severest  winter  that  had  been  known  in 
Italy  for  many  yeai's,  the  hoary  pontiff  marched  at  the  bead 
of  his  troops,  amidst  frost  and  storms,  to  the  attack  of 
Alirandola.  He  directed  in  person  the  planting  of  the 
artillery  ;  he  regulated  the  order  of  the  attack ;  he  exposed 
himself  fearleaaly  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  till  at  length  ha 
effected  a  breach  in  the  walls,  and  rednced  the  besieged  to 
the  necessity  of  a  capitulation.  In  compliance  with  the 
terms  agreed  on,  the  inhabitants  hastened  to  open  their  gates; 
but  such  was  the  impetuosity  of  the  pontiff,  that,  without 
waiting  for  a  formal  surrender,  be  mounted  a  scaling-ladder, 
and  entered  the  city  sword  in  hand,  through  the  breach  in 
the  walls.™  Having  there  received  the  aubmiasion  of 
Francesca,  he  delivered  up  the  pla«e  to  his  adherent,  Giovan- 
Francesco  Pico,  who  justly  claimed  the  supreme  authority  as 
hia  right  of  inheritance.  After  remaining  about  ten  days  at 
Mirandula,  to  recover  from  hia  military  fatigues,  Julius  pro- 
ceeded to  Ravenna,  with  a  determination  to  attack  the  city 
of  Ferrara,  but  the  vigilance  of  the  duke  was  equal  to  the 
violence  of  bis  enemies,  and  in  several  engagements,  this 
experienced  soldier  and  magnanimous  prince  defeated  the 
nnited  arms  of  the  Venetians  and  the  pope  with  considerable 
loss. 

Some  overtures  being  about  this  time  made  for  the  resto- 
ration of  peace,  the  pope  left  Ravenna  and  repaired  to 
Bologna,  fir  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  ambassadors  of  the 
different  potentates  ;  but  Julius  was  not  formed  for  a  mediator, 
and  the  interview  served  only  to  kindle  fresh  animosities. 
No  sooner  was  the  unsuccessful  event  of  the  negotiation 
known,  than  the  marshal  Trivulzio,  at  the  head  of  a  formid' 
■l>le   body   of   French    troops,    hastened    towards    liologna. 
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The  pope  being  apprized  of  his  approach,  and  not  choosing 
to  confide  in  the  courage  or  the  fidelity  of  the  inhabitants, 
suddenly  quitted  the  place,  and,  accompanied  by  his  whole 
court,  returned  to  Ravenna.  He  did  not,  however,  fail  to' 
admonish  his  faithful  subjects  to  retain  their  allegiance  to 
him,  and  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  he 
intrusted  the  chief  command  to  Francesco  Alidosio,  cardinal 
of  Pavia,  w:ho,  on  the  departure  of  the  popcf  took  the 
speediest  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  place.  The  exhort- 
ations of  the  pontiff  were,  however,  soon  forgotten.  As  the 
enemy  approached,  the  inhabitants  began  to  dread  the 
lingering  torments  of  a  siege,  or  the  sudden  horrors  of  a 
direct  attack.  The  exiled  family  of  the  Bentivoli  had  yet 
their  partisans  within  the  walls.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the 
cardinal  entreated  the  citizens  to  co-operate  in  the  defence  of 
the  place  with  the  duke  of  Urbino,  who  closely  watched  the 
motions  of  the  French  army,  or  that  he  requested  them  to 
admit  a  body  of  one  thousand  papal  troops  within  the  walls. 
The  revolt  became  apparent,  and  the  cardinal  with  some  dif- 
ficulty effected  his  escape  to  Imola;  whilst  Annibale  and 
Hermes  Bentivoli,  who  had  followed  the  French  army,  were 
received  into  the  city  with  joy,  and  reassumed  the  govern- 
ment of  their  native  place.  One  of  the  first  outrages  of 
popular  fury  was  the  destruction  of  the  beautiful  statue  of 
Julius  II.  cast  in  brass  by  Michael  Agnolo,  which,  after 
having  been  indignantly  dragged  about  the  city,  was  broken 
in  pieces,  and  sent  by  the  French  commander  to  the  duke  of 
Ferrara,  who  formed  it  into  a  cannon,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  "Julio."  The  head  alone  was  preserved,  and 
continued  for  some  time  to  ornament  the  ducal  museum  at 
Ferrara.*^ 

The  loss  of  the  city  of  Bologna,  which  was  soon  fbllowed 
by  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  papal  troops  in  its 
vicinity,^*^  led  the  way  to  another  incident  which  occasioned 
the  pope  still  greater  distress.  From  Imola  the  cardinal  of 
Pavia  had  hastened  to  Ravenna,  to  excuse  himself  to  the 
pope  &r  having  left  the  city  of  Bologna  to  be  occupied  by 
the  arms  of  the  French  ;  in  the  course  of  which  exculpation 
it  was  supposed  that  he  intended  to  charge  the  duke  of 
Urbino  with  having,  through  inattention  or  no^ligencc,  con- 
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tribated  to  tbia  disaster.  Tlie  pipe,  who  entertained  a 
bTourable  opinion  of  the  caj^Iinitl,  was  well  disposed  Ui  listen 
to  hia  representations,  and  appointed  a  time  wlien  he  should 
nsit  himi  hut  as  the  cu^linal  wai9  proceeding  on  horseback 
with  his  attendants  to  the  proposed  interview,  he  was  mot  in 
the  street  hy  the  duke  of  Urbiao,  who  passed  throngh  the 
midst  of  the  guards,  and  whilst  they  ranged  thoniBelves  on 
each  side  to  shew  him  respect,  rode  up  to  the  cardinal  and 
Bla.bbed  him  with  a  dagger,  bo  that  he  fell  inata.ntly  dead  from 
his  horse. '^  Such  an  atrocions  and  sacrilegious  act  of 
treacheiT  escited  at  once  the  grief  and  the  indignation  of  the 
pontiff,'''*  who,  with  severe  denunciations  against  the  perpe- 
trator of  the  crime,  instantly  quitted  Ravenna  and  hastoned 
to  Rome,  where  he  instituted  a,  formal  process  against  the 
duke,  and  deprived  him  of  all  his  dignities.  The  resentment 
of  the  pope  was  not,  however,  of  long  continaance.  At  the 
expiration  of  five  months  be  allowed  bimaelf  to  be  prevailed 
npon,  by  the  representation  a  of  his  courtiers,  to  teetore  his 
nephew  to  his  hononrs ;  and  npon  hia  viaiting  the  at^  of 
liome,  and  aupplicating  pardon  for  hia  offence,  the  pope 
absolved  bim  from  hia  homicide  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
cardinals,  and  restored  him  again  to  his  favour. 

Whilst  the  grief  of  the  pope  for  the  losa  of  Bologna  waa 
thus  increased  hy  the  death  of  the  cardinal  of  Pavia,  and  he 
was  hnetening  from  Ravenna  to  Rome,  to  pursue  measures 
Bgainat  the  murderer,  he  found,  on  passing  through  the  city 
of  Rimini,  that  notices  were  published  of  a  general  council 
of  the  church,  which  was  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Pisa,  on 
the  first  day  of  September,  1511,  and  at  which  he  was  citod 
to  appear  in  person.  Thia  measure  was  the  result  of  long 
deliberation  between  Louis  XII.  and  the  emperor  elect, 
Maximilian,  who  having  prevailed  on  several  of  the  cardinals 
to  unite  in  their  views,  at  lengtli  succeeded  in  exciting  against 
the  pope  this  formidable  O])position.  At  the'  head  of  this 
council  waa  Bernardo  Carvajal,  cardinal  of  Santa  Croce,  who 
waa  equally  distinguished  by  hia  literary  acquirements  and 
political  talents,  and  held  a  high  rank  in  the  college.  He 
was  powerfully  supported  by  the  cnnlinal  Sanseverino,  who, 
being  of  a  Milanese  family,  and  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the 
French,  waa  supposed  to  have  prevailed  upon  the  cardinal  of 
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Santa  Croce  to  engage  in  this  hazardous  undertakings  by 
representing   to   him  the  probability  of  his   obtaining  the 
pontifical  dignity  on  the  abdication  or  expulsion  of  Julius  II. 
Among  the  other  cardinals  who  concurred  in  this  measure 
were  those  of  S.  Malo,  Bajosa,  and  Cosenza.     The  influence 
which  Louis  XII.  had  acquired  orer  the  republic  of  Florence 
bad  induced  the  magistrates,  after  great  hesitation,  to  concede 
to  him  the  city  of  Pisa  as  the  place  of  assembly ;  bnt  their 
assent  was  rather  tacit  than  avowed,  and  with  such  secrecy 
were  the  preliminaries  adjusted,  that  Julius  was  not  informed 
of  them  until  he  found  himself  called  upon  to  appear  as  a 
public     delinquent,     and     his    authority    openly    opposed 
throughout  the  whole    Christian   world.      Such   a   decided 
instance  of  disobedience  to  the  supreme  head  of  the  church 
would,  at  any  other  time,  have  moved  the  indignation  of  the 
pontiff,  but  as  it  occurred  at  a  moment  when  his  mind  was 
already  agitated  with  his  misfortunes,  it  almost  overwhelmed 
him,  and  a  severe   indisposition  had  nearly  completed  the 
wishes  of  his  enemies.     This  council  did  not,  however,  open 
under  the   happiest    auspices.     The    appearance    of    seven 
cardinals  and  a  few  bishops  formed  a  very  inadequate  repre- 
sentation of  the  Christian  church ;  and  the  clergy  of  the  city 
of  Pisa  not  only  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  assembly,  but  even  to  allow  them  the  implements  for 
celebrating  mass,  and  closed  the  doors  of  the  cathedral  against 
them.     Nor  were  the  inhabitants  of  Pisa  less  dissatisfied,  that 
the  Florentines  ha/i  subjected  their  city  to  the  disgrace  and 
danger  which  were  likely  to  be  the  result  of  this  measure ; 
and  in  a  contest  which  took  place  between  them  and  the 
French  troops,  on  the  bridge  of  the  Arno,   the  French  com- 
mander,  Lautrec,  who   had  been   appointed  to  protect   the 
council,  would  in  all  probability  have  lost  his  life,  had  he  not 
been  preserved  by  the  courage  and  the  promptitude  of  his 
son.*     A  sudden  terror  struck  the  assembled  ecclesiastics, 
who  began  to  suspect  that  they  might  be  betrayed  by  the 
inhabitants  and  delivered  up  to  the  pontiff.     They  therefore 
quitted  the  city  of  Pisa,  within  the  space  of  fifteen  days  from 
the  time  of  their  meeting,f  and  repaired  to  Milan ;  where, 

•  Jovii.  Vita  Leonis  X.  lib.  ii.  p.  36  c 
t  Guicciard.  lib.  x.  toI.  i.  p.  559. 
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onder  the  immeiliate  protection  uf  tbe  Freiicli  monairh,  they 
coiiBtitated  thenisalves  a,  legal  assembly,  and  began  to  issue 
their  decreea. 

No  sooner  waa  the  health  of  the  pope  in  some  degree 
restored,  than  he  took  the  most  effeotuid  etepa  to  obviate  the 
ill  effects  of  this  alarming  opposition.  He  appointed  a  gene- 
ral council  of  the  church  to  be  held  at  Rome  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  year,  aud  he  admonished  the  refractory  cardinals 
to  return  to  their  duty  within  sixty-five  days,  under  pain  of 
the  deprivation  of  their  dignities  and  forfeiture  of  their  eccle- 
siaatical  revenues.  By  the  most  earnest  representations  to 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  and  the  grant  t«  him  of  the  tenths  of 
the  clergy  throughout  bis  dominions,  be  prevailed  upon  that 
mDuarch  to  unite  with  him  and  tbe  Venetians  in  a  treaty  for 
the  defence  of  the  church.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  greater 
credit  to  this  alliance,  it  was  denominated  t/ie  holy  league,* 
and  was  celebrated  at  Rome  with  great  rejoicings.  The  king 
of  Aragon  agreed  to  furnish  twelve  hundred  men  at  arms, 
and  ten  thousand  foot,  under  the  command  of  Don  Raymond 
de  Cardona,  viceroy  of  Naples,  with  a  train  of  artillery  and 
eleven  galleys  of  war ;  the  pope,  six  hundred  men  at  arms, 
and  the  Venetians,  their  whole  forces  by  land  and  sea.  The 
influence  which  Ferdinand  possessed  with  his  son-in-law, 
Henry  VHI.  of  England,  and  the  promise  of  the  assistance 
of  the  allies  in  acquiring  for  that  young  and  ambitious  prince 
the  province  of  Guienne,  indneed  him  to  become  a  party  in 
this  alliance,  and  another  treaty  for  this  purpose  was  signed 
at  London,  by  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey,  and  George 
Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  on  behalf  of  Henry,  on  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  November,  which  waa  confirmed  by  Ferdinand 
at  Burgos  on  the  twentieth  day  of  December,  1511.^  In 
addition  to  these  formidable  preparabiona,  Julius  again  took 
into  his  service  a  large  body  of  Swiss,  for  the  purjioae  of 
making  a  descent  into  the  Milanese,  whilst  the  pone  and  liia 
allies  were  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Frcncli  in  other 
parta  of  Italy,  and  Henry  VIII.  was  to  send  an  army  into 
Ouienne.  On  this  occasion  the  Swiss  niercenarres  carried 
tbe  celebrated  stnndard  which  had  often  been  the  terror  of 

*  Liinig.  Cod,  ItJ.  Diplomat.  tdI.  ii,  p.  7^8. 
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their  enemies,  and  on  which  was  inscribed  in  letters  of  goldi 
OoMATOREs  Principum.  Amotores  Justicije.  Defen* 
■ORES  Sanct^  Romans  EccLESiiE.  An  inscription,  the 
tenour  of  which  they  were  not,  however,  at  all  times  suffi- 
ciently careful  to  observe. 

The  conduct  of  the  Florentine  republic,  in  permitting  the 
pretended  council  of  the  church  to  assemble  in  Pisa,  had 
subjected  the  magistrates,  and  particularly  the  gonfaloniere^ 
Pietro  Soderini,  to  the  resentment  of  the  pontiff,  who  resolved 
to  avail  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  of  punishing  with  due 
severity  so  heinous  an  offence.     The  most  effectual  method 
which  occurred  to  him  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  to  secure 
the  city  in  future  to  his  own  interests,  was  to  restore  the 
family  of  Medici  to  their  former  authority  in  that  place. 
During  all  the  vexation  and  dangers  which  the  pontiff  had 
experienced,  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  had  adhered  to  him  with 
constant   fidelity,   and   had   obtained   his   confidence   in  an 
eminent  degree.     In  selecting,  at  this  important  crisis,  a  fit 
person  to  superintend  the  papal   army,  and  to  direct  the 
operations  of  the  war,  the  choice  of  the  pontiff  fell  on  the 
cardinal,  who  was  invested  with  the  supreme  command  under 
the  title  of  legate  of  Bologna.  ^^     At  the  same  time,  in  order 
to  stimulate  the  exertions  of  the  cardinal,  and  to  punish  the 
Florentines  for  the  part  which  they  had  taken,  it  was  under- 
stood, that  on  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Bologna  and 
other  parts  of  the  dominions  of  the  church,    the  cardinal 
should  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  the  forces  under  his  com- 
mand for  the  re-establishment  of  his  authority  in  Florence. 
Already  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  Medici  within  the 
city  had  opposed  themselves  to  the  party  of  the  gonfaloniere 
with  great  boldness.     A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  his 
life,  which  is  attributed,  but  without  any  authentic  evidence, 
to  the  machinations  of  the  pope  and  the  cardinal  de'  Medici. 
Princivalle  della  Stufa,  the  principal  agent  in  the  transaction, 
was  apprehended  within  the  city,  but  such  was  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  people  to  the  safety  of  their  chief  magistrate,  or 
the  reluctance  of  Soderini  to  exert  his  declining  authority, 
that  Princivalle  was  suffered  to  escape  with  only  a  sentence 
of  banishment  pronounced  against  him.*     Alarmed  at  these 

*  G)mment.  di  Nerli.  lib.  v.  p.  104* 
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iodications,  Soderini  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the  Floren- 
tines to  espouse  the  cause  of  Louis  XII.  and  to  take  a  decided 
part  in  the  approaching  contest ;  but  in  this  his  efforts  were 
frustrated  by  the  more  prudent  counsels  of  his  fellow-magis- 
trates, who  judged  it  highly  inexpedient  to  risk  their  political 
existence  on  the  event.  A  temporizing  line  of  conduct  was 
therefore  resolved  upon,  as  most  suitable  to  the  situation  and 
resources  of  the  republic ;  and  the  celebrated  historian,  Guic- 
ciardini,  was,  on  this  occasion,  despatched  as  ambassador  to 
the  king  of  Spain,  although  he  was  then  so  young  as  to  be 
disqualified  by  the  laws  of  the  republic  from  exercising  any 
office  of  public  trust.  These  measures,  instead  of  satisfying 
any  of  the  contending  parties,  gave  offence  to  all,  and  the 
Florentine  envoy  seems  sufficiently  to  have  felt  the  difficulties 
of  the  task  imposed  upon  him.* 

Whilst  the  pope,  the  Venetians,  and  the  king  of  Aragon, 
were  thus  combining  their  efforts  for  the  purpose  of  expelling 
the  French  from  Italy,  the  celebrated  Gaston  de  Foix,  nephew 
to  Louis  XII.,  then  only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  had 
assumed  the  command  of  his  countrymen,  and  given  early 
proofs  of  his  courage  and  military  talents.  He  did  not, 
however,  wholly  rely  upon  these  qualifications  for  the  success 
of  his  enterprises.  Scarcely  had  the  Swiss  made  their 
appearance  in  the  states  of  Milan,  than  he  found  means  to 
open  a  treaty  with  them,  and  by  the  timely  application  of  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  their  commander  and  other  principal 
leaders,  prevailed  upon  these  adventurers,  who  carried  on  war 
only  as  a  matter  of  trade,  to  return  once  more  across  the 
Alps.t  After  having  thus  secured  the  states  of  Milan,  he 
proceeded  to  the  relief  of  Bologna,  the  siege  of  which  had 
been  commenced  by  the  allied  army  on  the  twenty-sixth  day 
of  January,  1512.  The  supreme  direction  of  the  papal  troops 
was  on  this  occasion  intrusted  to  tbe  cardinal  de'  Medici,  as 
legate  of  Bologna,  under  whom  Marc-Antonio  Colonna  acted 
as  general  of  the  church.  The  Spaniards  were  led  by  Don 
Raymond  de  Cardona,  assisted  by  Fabrizio  Colonna  and 
Pietro  Navarro.  The  Bentivoli  within  the  walls  were  also 
encompassed  by  powerful  adherents,  and  a  party  of  French 
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troops  under  the  oommand  of  Lantrec  and  Ito  d*Allegii 
within  the  city.     The  allies  had  now  made  iheir  appioadiet 
in  due  military  form,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  wmUfl 
was  at  length  destroyed  by  the  continued  fire  of  iheir  artil- 
lery.    Whilst  this  open  attack  continued,  Pietro  NaTano 
had  with  great  assiduity  formed  an  excavation  under  the 
city  for  a  mine  of  gunpowder,  which  he  at  length  eompleted. 
At  the  appointed  moment,  the  match  was  applied  to  the 
combustibles,  which  were  intended  to  have  laid  the  city  in 
ruins.     It  happened,  however,  fortunately  for  the  inhabi- 
tants, that  these  materials  had   been   deposited   under  the 
chapel  of  the  holy  virgin  del  Barracane ;   so  that  when  the 
explosion  took  place,  the  chapel  rose  up  into  the  air,  but 
instantly  returned  without  injury  to  its  former  station.     As 
the  clioTwl  adjoined  the  walls,  the  besiegers  had  a  temporary 
view  or  the  interior  of  the  city,  and  of  the  soldiers  engaged 
in  its  defence  ;  but  from  this  tney  derived  little  satisfe^on, 
as  the  wall  immediately  returned  to  its  place,  and  united 
tf)gother  as  if  it  had  not  been  moved !     Such  is  the  grave 
account  given  of  this  incident  by  contemporary  historians, 
wliioli   lifiM  Imcn  as  gravely  assented  to  by  writers  of  more 
liiodorn  tinios.     AfU)r  so  aocisive  a  proof  of  the  inefficacy 
of  all  furtlior  atteniiits,  it  can  occasion  no  surprise  that  the 
Kronoli  goiinral  do  lu)ix  entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  six- 
\M^\\  tlioiiMntid  men,  without  the  besieging  army  having  been 
nwH^rtf  of  his  appronoh.^     The  allies  had  now  no  alternative 
but   io  raUo  tho  Miogo ;  after  which  they  retreated  in  great 
liMta  for  Mafoty  to  linola. 

Hut  whritovur  <loubts  may  remain  respecting  the  manner 
In  whloh  tho  Mlogo  of  Bologna  was  raised,  there  can  be  no 
illllloulty  ill  asoortaining  the  causes  of  it,  when  we  are  in- 
foi'iiHMl  thrit  an  oi>on  difTcrence  of  opinion  had  subsisted 
botwoon  tho  Hpuiiisti  general  Cardona  and  the  cardinal  legate 
do'  Modici ;  the  latter  of  whom,  wearied  with  the  slow  pro- 
ceedings of  tho  allied  generals,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
impatient  tompor  of  the  pope,  endeavoured  to  prevail  on 
Cardona  to  persevere  vigorously  in  the  attack.  He  lamented 
that  so  much  time  had  been  suffered  to  elapse  without  any 
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irapressioD  being  made  on  the  citj,  of  which  they  miffht 
then  have  been  in  possession;  he  entreated  the  Spanish 
general  not  to  persist  in  so  fatal  an  error ;  he  represented 
to  him  the  danger  and  disgrace  of  appearing  in  a  hostile 
manner  at  the  gates  of  a  citj,  without  having  the  courage 
to  commence  an  attack ;  and  assured  him  that  he  knew  not 
^hat  replj  to  make  to  the  couriers  who  arriyed  daily  from 
the  pope,  whom  he  could  no  longer  amuse  with  vain  expeo* 
tationo  and  empty  promises.  Displeased  with  the  impor- 
tunity of  the  legate,  the  Spanish  general  complained  in  his 
turn,  that  the  legate,  who  from  the  nature  of  his  education 
had  no  experience  in  military  affairs,  should  by  his  intem- 
perate solicitations  prepare  the  way  for  rash  and  incon- 
siderate measures;  that  the  interests  of  all  Christendom 
were  concerned  in  the  event  of  this  contest,  and  that  too 
much  caution  could  not  be  employed  on  such  an  occasion ; 
that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  pontifical  see  and  of  repub- 
lican states  to  engage  precipitately  in  war,  but  that  they 
were  soon  wearied  with  the  expense  and  trouble  attending 
it,  and  sought  to  terminate  it  on  any  terms ;  that  the  legate 
ought  in  this  instance  to  subtnit  his  opinion  to  that  of  the 
military  commanders,  who  had  the  same  objects  as  himself 
in  view,  with  much  greater  experience  in  such  concerns. 
The  result,  however,  demonstrated  that  on  this  occasion  the 
churchman  was  the  better  general ;  nor  does  it  seem  to  have 
required  much  penetration  to  have  discovered,  that  in  the 
situation  in  which  the  allies  were  placed,  the  capture  of 
Bologna,  before  the  French  army  could  arrive  to  its  relief, 
was  the  great  object  towards  which  the  assailants  outfht  to' 
have  directed  all  their  efforts.  It  waa  not  therefore  without 
reason  that  the  cardinal  suspected  that  the  inactivity  of 
the  Spanish  general  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  orders  of 
his  sovereign,  who,  whilst  he  professed  to  be  desirous  of 
adopting  decisive  measures  in  concert  with  his  allies,  always 
directed  the  operations  of  his  generals  in  such  a  manner 
as  he  thought  most  conducive  to  his  own  private  interests.* 

The   disappointment   and   disgrace  which   the  allies  had 
experienced  before  Bologna  were,  however,  in  some  degree 
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troops  under  the  command  of  Lautrec  and  Ivo  d'Allegri  wera 
within  the  citj.  The  allies  had  now  made  their  approaches 
in  due  military  form,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  walls 
was  at  length  destroyed  by  the  continued  fire  of  their  artil- 
lery. Whilst  this  open  attack  continued,  Pietro  Navarro 
had  with  great  assiduity  formed  an  excavation  nnder  the 
city  for  a  mine  of  gunpowder,  which  he  at  length  completed. 
At  the  appointed  moment,  the  match  was  appliecl  to  the 
combustibles,  which  were  intended  to  have  laid  the  city  in 
ruins.  It  happened,  however,  fortunately  for  the  inhabi- 
tants, that  these  materials  had  been  deposited  nnder  the 
chapel  of  the  holy  virgin  del  Barracane ;  so  that  when  the 
explosion  took  place,  the  chapel  rose  up  into  the  air,  bnt 
instantly  returned  without  injury  to  its  former  station.  As 
the  chapel  adjoined  the  walls,  the  besiegers  had  a  temporary 
view  of  the  interior  of  the  city,  and  of  the  soldiers  engaged 
in  its  defence ;  but  from  this  they  derived  little  satisfaction, 
as  the  wall  immediately  returned  to  its  place,  and  united 
together  as  if  it  had  not  been  moved !  Such  is  the  grave 
account  given  of  this  incident  by  contemporary  historians, 
which  has  been  as  gravely  assented  to  by  writers  of  more 
modern  times.  After  so  decisive  a  proof  of  the  inefficacy 
of  all  further  attempts,  it  can  occasion  no  surprise  that  the 
French  general  de  Foix  entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  six- 
teen thousand  men,  without  the  besieging  army  having  been 
aware  of  his  approach.*  The  allies  had  now  no  alternative 
but  to  raise  the  siege ;  after  which  they  retreated  in  great 
haste  for  safety  to  Imola. 

But  whatever  doubts  may  remain  respecting  the  manner 
in  which  the  siege  of  Bologna  was  raised,  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  causes  of  it,  when  we  are  in- 
formed that  an  open  difference  of  opinion  had  subsisted 
between  the  Spanish  general  Cardona  and  the  cardinal  legate 
de'  Medici ;  the  latter  of  whom,  wearied  with  the  slow  pro- 
ceedings of  the  allied  generals,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
impatient  temper  of  the  pope,  endeavoured  to  prevail  on 
Cardona  to  persevere  vigorously  in  the  attack.  He  lamented 
that  so  much  time  had  been  suffered  to  elapse  without  any 
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inipreesion  being  made  on  the  city,  of  which  they  might 
then  have  been  in  possession ;  he  entreated  the  Spanish 
general  not  to  persist  in  so  fatal  an  error ;  he  represented 
to  him  the  danger  and  disgrace  of  appearing  in  a  hostile 
manner  at  the  gates  of  a  city,  without  having  the  courage 
to  commence  an  attack ;  and  assured  him  that  he  knew  not 
"what  reply  to  make  to  the  couriers  who  arrived  daily  from 
the  pope,  whom  he  could  no  longer  amuse  with  vain  expec- 
tationo  and  empty  promises.  Displeased  with  the  impor- 
tunity of  the  legate,  the  Spanish  general  complained  in  his 
turn,  that  the  legate,  who  from  the  nature  of  his  education 
had  no  experience  in  military  affairs,  should  by  his  intem- 
perate solicitations  prepare  the  way  for  rash  and  incon- 
siderate measures;  that  the  interests  of  all  Christendom 
were  concerned  in  the  event  of  this  contest,  and  that  too 
much  caution  could  not  be  employed  on  such  an  occasion ; 
that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  pontifical  see  and  of  repub- 
lican states  to  engage  precipitately  in  war,  but  that  they 
were  soon  wearied  with  the  expense  and  trouble  attending 
it,  and  sought  to  terminate  it  on  any  terms ;  that  the  legate 
ought  in  this  instance  to  submit  his  opinion  to  that  of  the 
military  commanders,  who  had  the  same  objects  as  himself 
in  view,  with  much  greater  experience  in  such  concerns. 
The  result,  however,  demonstrated  that  on  this  occasion  the 
churchman  was  the  better  general ;  nor  does  it  seem  to  have 
required  much  penetration  to  have  discovered,  that  in  the 
situation  in  which  the  allies  were  placed,  the  capture  of 
Bologna,  before  the  French  army  could  arrive  to  its  relief^ 
was  the  great  object  towards  which  the  assailants  ought  to' 
have  directed  all  their  efforts.  It  was  not  therefore  without 
reason  that  the  cardinal  suspected  that  the  inactivity  of 
the  Spanish  general  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  orders  of 
his  sovereign,  who,  whilst  he  professed  to  be  desirous  of 
adopting  decisive  measures  in  concert'  with  his  allies,  always 
directed  the  operations  of  his  generals  in  such  a  manner 
as  he  thought  most  conducive  to  his  own  private  interests.* 

The   disappointment   and   disgrace  which   the   allies  had 
experienced  before  Bologna  were,  however,  in  some  degree 
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counterbalanced  by  the  successes  of  the  Yenetians,  who  aibottk 
the  same  time  recovered  the  important  cities  of  Brescia  and 
Bergamo,  whence  they  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  Crema; 
but  the  timely  arrival  of  Trivulzio  preserved  that  place  to  the 
French.  On  receiving  information  of  these  transactions, 
Gaston  de  Foix  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  repairing  the 
losses  of  the  French  arms.  Leaving,  therefore,  a  body  of  four 
thousand  foot,  with  a  reinforcement  of  cavalry  and  archers, 
for  the  defence  of  Bologna,  he  proceeded  by  rapid  marches 
towards  Brescia,  and  having  in  his  route  defeated  two  bodies 
of  the  allied  troops,  one  of  them  under  the  command  of  Gian- 
Paolo  Baglione,  and  the  other  of  the  count  Guido  Rangone, 
he  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city,  having,  as  we  are  as- 
sured, on  the  last  day  of  his  march,  led  his  cavalry  fifteen 
Italian  miles  without  once  drawing  the  reins.* 

On  the  arrival  of  the  French  general  before  Brescia,  he 
found,  that  although  the  Venetians  had  possessed  themselves 
of  the  town,  they  had  not  been  able  to  reduce  the  citadel, 
which  was  yet  held  by  the  French.     His  first  object  was, 
therefore,  to  reinforce  the  garrison,  which  he  effected  under 
cover  of  the  night,  by  introducing  three  thousand  foot  and 
four  hundred  dismounted  cavalry.     The  defence  of  the  place 
was  intrusted  by  the  Venetians  to  their  commissary,  Andrea 
Gritti,  upon  whom  was  imposed  the  double  task  of  attending 
to  the  attack  of  the  citadel  and  the  safety  of  the  town.     He 
was,    however,  supported   by  a  formidable  body  of  troops. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity  were  favourable  to  his  cause. 
Great  numbers  of  them  had  joined  his  arms,  and  the  citizens, 
disgusted  with  the   severity   and   disorders   of  the   French 
government,  had  avowed  their  determination  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  in  the  struggle,  rather  than  be   compelled   to   return 
under  its  dominion.     The  summons  of  the  French  general, 
who  promised  the  inhabitants  the  pardon  of  the  king  on  their 
again  submitting  to  bis  arms,  and  threatened  to  sack  the  city 
in  case  of  their  refusal,  produced  no  other  answer  than  that 
they  were  ready  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity. 
The  day  preceding   the   expected  attack,    the  women   and 
children  were  conducted  to  the  monasteries,  and  all  money 
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and  articles  of  value  \rere  concealed  with  as  much  privacy  as 
possible.  In  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  day  of  February, 
1512,  the  French  garrison  made  an  irruption  from  the  citadel 
in  great  force,  whilst  de  Foix  led  on  his  army  to  attack  the 
ramparts.  A  bloody  engagement  ensued  between  the  garrison 
and  the  Venetian  soldiery,  in  the  great  square  of  the  city,  in 
which  two  thousand  of  the  latter  perished.  Despairing  of  all 
iurther  resistance,  the  count  Luigi  Avogadro,  one  of  the 
Venetian  commanders,  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  horse, 
rushed  through  the  gate  of  S.  Nazaro,  in  the  hopes  of  effect- 
ing his  escape,  and  of  this  opportunity  de  Foix  availed  himself 
to  complete  the  rout  of  the  Venetians  and  the  ruin  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  whole  French  army  entered  the  city  sword 
in  hand,  and  a  most  dreadful  and  indiscriminate  carnage 
ensued,  in  which  upwards  of  eight  thousand  persons  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  that  vindictive  rage,  which  has  in  all  ages  dis- 
gracefully characterized  mankind  on  similar  occasion s.^^^^  The 
Venetian  commissary,  Andrea  Gritti,  with  the  chief  com- 
manders within  the  city,  were  made  prisoners.  Luigi  Avogadro 
1)eing  taken  in  his  flight  was  put  to  death  as  a  traitor,  by  the 
orders  of  de  Foix,  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  barbarity.* 
Enormous  sums  were  exacted  from  the  citizens  as  their 
ransom.  For  seven  days  the  place  was  delivered  up  to  the 
violence  and  rapine  of  the  soldiery.  Even  the  monasteries 
were  forced  and  plundered ;  but,  amidst  this  scene  of  horror 
and  of  bloodshed,  the  authority  of  de  Foix  is  said  to  have 
been  exerted  in  preserving  the  honour  of  the  women  who  had 
resorted  thither  for  shelter.  Many  of  the  French  soldiers 
were  executed  by  his  orders  for  violating  the  sanctuary  of 
the  convents,  and  he  at  length  gave  peremptory  orders  that 
the  army  should  quit  the  city  and  return  to  their  encamp- 
ments. 

The  vigour  and  rapidity  of  this  young  conqueror,  who  had 
in  the  space  of  fifteen  days  raised  the  siege  of  Bologna,  de- 
feated several  detachments  of  the  allies,  and  captured  the  city 
of  Brescia,  alarmed  his  enemies,  and  astonished  all  Italy. 
The  city  and  district  of  Bermago,  without  waiting  for  the 
approach  of  the  French,  again  raised  the  standard  of  Louis 
XII.,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  conti- 
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nental  possessions  of  the  Venetian  republic  would  foTIo'W  {lie 
example.     Whatever  might  be  the  sensations  of  the  senate, 
Julius  II.  displayed,  however,  no  symptoms  of  dismay.     On 
the  contrary,  his  undaunted  spirit  seemed  to  rise  with  the 
occasion,  and  no  measures  were  omitted  by  him  which  might 
encourage  his  allies,  and  give  effect  to  the  great  design  which 
he  yet  entertained  of  expelling  the  French  from  Italy.     By 
the  bribe  of  fifty  thousand   florins   he   prevailed  upon  the 
emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  to  conclude  with  the  Venetians  a 
treaty  for  ten  months.*     He  incited  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng- 
land to  prepare  a  powerful  naval  armament,  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  the  coasts  of  Normandy  and  Bretagne,  and  he 
induced   Ferdinand  of  Aragon   to   commence   hostilities  in 
France,  by  sending  an  army  across  the  Pyrenees.     Assailed 
on  all  sides  by  powerful  adversaries,  Louis  XII.  perceived 
that  he  must  rely  for  his  security  on  the  prompt  and  suc- 
cessful efforts  of  his  Italian  troops.     He  therefore  directed 
Gaston  de  Foix  to  use  all  his  diligence  to  bring  the  allies  to 
a  definitive  engagement.     To  such  a  commander  little  incite- 
ment was  necessary ;  and  Oaston  immediately  hastened  to 
Ferrara,  to  determine  with  the  duke  on  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  be  adopted.     He  had  at  this  time  under  his  command 
eighteen  hundred  men  at  arms,  four  thousand  archers,  and 
sixteen  thousand  infantry ;  and  being  joined  by  the  duke  of 
Ferrara,  with  an  additional  body  of  troops  and  an  extensive 
train  of  artillery,  he  proceeded  towards  Romagna.     The  car- 
dinal legate  de'  Medici  and  the  viceroy  Cardona,  who  were 
at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men  at  arms,  three  thousand 
light  horse,  and  eighteen  thousand  foot,  retired  towards  the 
mountain  of  Faenza,  choosing  rather  to  harass  the  army  of 
the  French,  and  to  cut  off  their  supplies,  than  to  risk  the  fate 
of  Italy  on  the  event  of  a  single  battle.     The  French  general 
was  determined,  however,  not  to  remain  inactive,  and  direct- 
ing his  course  towards  Ravenna,  he   stormed  in  his  progress 
the  fortress  of  Russi,  where  he  put  to  the  sword  not  less  than 
a  thousand  persons.     Arriving  under  the  walls  of  Ravenna, 
he  instantly  commenced  the  attack.  The  artillery  of  the  duke 
of  Ferrara,   which   was   on   all   occasions   irresistible,    soon 
effected  a  breach  in  the  walls,  and  the  French  rushed  on  to 
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the  assault.  It  appeared,  however,  that  on  this  occasion  the 
vigilance  of  the  allies  had  been  equal  to  the  activity  of  the 
French  commander.  Marc- Antonio  Cclonna,  with  a  powerful 
body  of  troops,  had  entered  the  city  to  assist  in  its  defence. 
An  obstinate  engagement  took  place  on  the  ramparts,  which 
continued  for  four  hours,  and  in  which  about  fifteen  hundred 
soldiers  were  killed ;  but  notwithstanding  the  utmost  efforts 
of  the  assailants,  they  were  at  length  obliged  to  relinquish  the 
attempt.* 

But  although  the  French  general  had  failed  for  the  present 
in  his  attack  upon  Ravenna,  in  another  respect  he  accom- 
plished the  purpose  which  he  had  in  view,  by  compelling  the 
commanders  of  the  allied  army  to  abandon  their  system  of 
procrastination,  and  to  hasten  towards  that  city  for  its  more 
effectual  relief.     Whilst  Gaston  de  Foix  was   rallying  his 
soldiers  to  a  second  attack,  he  received  intelligence  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  and  before  he  was  prepared  to  oppose 
them  in  the  field,  he  found  that  they  hgd  raised  intrenchments 
within  three   miles  of  Ravenna.     In   this  conjuncture,   his 
situation  was  critical.     To  persist  in  the  siege  of  the  city  was 
impossible,  whilst  an  army  equal  in  number  to  his  own  lay 
ready  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  a  favourable  attack.  To 
assail  the  allies  in  their  intrenchments,  and  force  them  to  an 
engagement,  whilst  his  enemies  might  harass  him  from  the 
fortress   of   Ravenna,   seemed    almost   equally   inexpedient. 
The  sufferings  of  the  soldiers  and  horses,  from  the  want  of 
accommodation  and  provisions,  would  not,  however,  brook 
delay,  and  Graston  resolved,  at  all  events,  to  storm  the  enemy 
in   their  intrenchments,  and  force  them  to  an  open  conflict* 
The  order  of  this  dreadful  battle,  which  took  place  on  the 
eleventh  day  of  April,  1512,  and  in  which  the  flower  of  both 
armies  was  destined  to  perish,  is  described  at  great  length 
both   by  the  French  and  Italian  historians. f     Among   the 
French  commanders  the  most  conspicuous  was  the  cardinal 
Sanseverino,  legate  of  the  council  of  Milan,  who,  clad  in  com- 
plete armour,  marched  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  and  being  of 
a  tall  and  imposing  figure,  appeared  like  another  S.  George. 
The  cardinal  de'  Medici,  as  legate  of  the  church,  held  the 

*  Mtirat.  Ann.  vol.  z.  jp.  80. 
t  Jorins,  Gruicdard.y  Ligue  de  Cambray. 
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chief  authority  in  the  allied  army ;  but  although  in  the  midst 
of  a  camp,  his  habiliments  were  those  of  peace,  and  ho 
differed  no  less  from  his  brother  cardinal  in  his  mild  and 
humane  disposition,  than  in  the  pacific  demonstrations  of  his 
external  appearance.  For  the  more  active  part  of  warlike 
operations  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  was  indeed  in  a  great 
degree  disqualified  by  the  imperfection  of  his  sight,  but  in 
maintaining  the  good  order  of  the  camp  he  was  indefatigable, 
and  he  frequently  and  strenuously  exhorted  both  the  comman* 
ders  and  the  soldiery  to  contend  with  courage  and  unanimity, 
for  the  protection  of  themselves  and  their  possessions,  the  pre- 
servation of  the  holy  see,  and  for  the  common  liberties  ot 
Italy.*  The  Spanish  troops,  on  which  the  principal  reliance 
was  placed,  were  led  by  the  viceroy  Cardona ;  the  Italians  by 
Fabrizio  Colonna;  and  the  command  of  the  light-armed 
cavalry  was  intrusted  to  the  young  and  accomplished  Ferdi- 
nando  Davalos,  marquis  of  Pescara,  who  had  lately  married 
Yittoria,  the  daughter  of  Fabrizio  CSlonua,  one  of  the  fairest 
patterns  of  female  excellence  and  conjugal  affection  that  the 
world  has  hitherto  seen. 

The  reputation  which  Pietro  Navarro  had  acquired  by  his 
superior  skill  as  an  engineer  had  not  only  raised  him  to  a  high 
command  in  the  allied  army,  but  had  given  great  authority 
to  his  opinion.  On  this  occasion,  he  earnestly  recommended 
that  the  army  should  remain  in  its  intrenchments,  and  should 
6rust  for  success  in  the  first  instance  to  its  artillery,  which  he 
had  advantageously  arranged  in  front  of  their  works.  In 
this  opinion  he  was  opposed  by  Fabrizio  Colonna,  who  con- 
tended, that  as  the  French  army  were  under  the  necessity  of 
crossing  the  river  Ronco  to  proceed  to  the  attack,  it  would  be 
more  advisable  to  oppose  them  as  they  approached  in  detached 
bodies,  than  to  wait  till  the  whole  army  had  formed  itself  in 
order  to  assault  the  intrenchments.  The  advice  of  the 
Spaniard  prevailed,  and  the  French  army  arrived  unmolested 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  allied  camp.  Perceiving,  how- 
ever, that  the  allies  did  not  choose  to  quit  their  intrenchments, 
they  formed  their  line,  with  the  artillery  in  front,  and  for  the 
space  of  two  hours  the  adverse  armies  employed  themselves  in 

*  Gtticciard.  lib.  x.  vol.  L  p.  588» 
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<)annoiiading  each  other;  in  the  course  of  which  a  great 
slaughter  was  made  without  any  decisive  effect  being  pro* 
duced.  In  this  contest  the  allies  had,  from  their  situation,  a 
manifest  advantage ;  but  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  perceiving  the 
fortune  of  the  day  inclining  against  the  French,  hastened  with 
his  artillery  to  their  relief,  and  having  obtained  an  advan- 
tageous position,  which  commanded  the  intrenchments, 
attacked  the  allies  in  flank  with  such  impetuosity,  that  they 
could  no  longer  resist  his  fury.*  The  mingled  slaughter  of 
men  and  of  horses,  who  fell  without  an  opportunity  of  resist- 
ance, roused  the  resentment  of  Fabrizio  Colonna,  who,  with 
bitter  reproaches  against  the  Spanish  generals,  at  length 
rushed  from  his  intrenchments,  and  was  followed  by  the  rest 
of  the  allies.  The  hostile  shock  of  these  armies,  each  of  thenr. 
inflamed  by  national  enmity,  and  exasperated  to  the  highest 
degree  by  the  preceding  events  of  the  war,  was  bloody  and 
destructive  beyond  all  that  had  been  known  in  Italy  for  many 
years.  The  whole  body  was  in  immediate  action.  The  cou- 
rage of  the  Spanish  infantry  changed  more  than  once  the  for- 
tune of  the  day.  In  the  declining  state  of  the  allied  army, 
the  marquis  of  Pescara  made  an  impetuous  attack  on  the 
wing  of  the  enemy  with  the  whole  of  the  light  cavalry,  but 
was  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  after  a  severe  conflict  the 
allies  were  compelled  to  give  way,  and  to  seek  their  safety  by 
flight.  All  their  artillery,  standards,  and  equipage,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  upwards  of  nine  thousand  of  the 
allies  lay  dead  on  the  field.  The  cardinal  legate  de'  Medici, 
Fabrizio  Colonna,  the  marquis  of  Pescara,  Pietro  Navarro,  and 
many  other  eminent  commanders,  and  men  of  high  rank,  were 
made  prisoners.  The  viceroy  Cardona  effected  his  escape  to 
Cesena,  where  he  endeavoured  to  collect  together  the  scat- 
tered remains  of  his  troops.  But  if  the  Italians  and  Spa- 
niards had  just  reason  for  lamentation,  the  French  had  no 
cause  for  rejoicing.  The  number  of  their  slain  is  authenti- 
cally stated  to  have  exceeded  even  that  of  the  allies,  and  to 
have  amounted  to  no  less  than  ten  thousand  five  hundred 
men.f     Among  this  number  were  the  celebrated  Ivo  d'AUe- 

*  ArioBto  attributes  the  success  of  the  French  on  this  occasion  to  the 
eourage  and  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara.     Orl.  Fur.  cant.  iii.  st.  Hit 
X  Mnrat.  Anb.  vol.  z.  p.  82. 
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gri,  who  had  for  several  years  fought  the  battles  of  his  sove- 
reign in  Italy,  and  two  of  his  sons.     The  sieor  de  Lautrec, 
uncle  to  de  Foix,  and  second  in  command,  was  found  on  the 
field  of  battle  covered  with  wounds ;  from  which  he,  however, 
recovered.     But  the  greatest  disaster  of  the  French  army  waa 
the  death  of  the  general  in  chief,  the  celebrated  Gaston  de 
Foix,  who,  burning  with  an  insatiable  thirst  of  slaughter, 
engaged,  at  the  head  of  one  thousand  horse,  in  the  pursuit 
of  three  thousand  Spanish  infantry,  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
career  received  a  shot  from  a  harquebus,  which   instantly 
terminated  his  days.     The  untimely  fate  of  this  young  hero 
damped  the  ardour  of  his  countrymen  in   the   moment  of 
victory,  and  his  memory  has  seldom  been  adverted  to,  even 
by  the  Italians  themselves,  without  the  highest  admiration 
and  applause.^^     The  benignant  philosopher,  in  the  recesses 
of  his  closet,  may  perhaps  lament  that  such  extraordinary 
talents  were  exerted,  not  for  the  benefit,  but  the  destruction 
of  mankind ;  and  the  generous  soldier  may  regret,  that  on 
some  occasions,  this  great  man  sullied  the  glory  of  his  arms 
by  unnecessary  acts  of  vindictive  barbarity  ;  but  it  would  be 
invidious  in  a  modem  historian  to  attempt  to  tear  the  laurels 
which  have  now  bloomed  for  nearly  three  centuries  round  his 
tomb. 

The  victorious  army  now  returned  to  the  attack  of  Ra 
venna.  Marc- Antonio  Colonna,  despairing  of  the  defence  of 
the  place,  withdrew  his  troops  into  the  citadel,  where  he  de- 
fended himself  for  four  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time 
he  quitted  the  city  under  a  capitulation,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  he  and  his  followers  should  not,  for  the  space  of 
three  months,  carry  arms  against  the  king  of  France  or  the 
council  of  Pisa.*  A  deputation  from  the  inhabitants  had 
also  endeavoured  to  arrange  with  the  French  commander  the 
terms  of  surrender ;  but  a  party  of  Gascons  having  led  the 
way  through  the  breach  of  the  walls  into  the  city,  a  general 
and  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants  took  place, 
without  regard  either  to  age  or  sex.  Even  the  monasteries 
on  this  occasion  afforded  no  shelter  to  the  unhappy  victims  of 
brutal  ferocity ;  until  the  sieur  de  la  Palisse,  on  whom  the 

'*'  Ligue  de  Camb.  liv.  iii.  torn.  U.  p.  154. 


chief  command  of  the  Frencli  array  had  devolved,  being 
informed  of  these  diagracefnl  enormities,  hastened  into  the 
city  with  the  laudable  resolution  of  repreaaing  them  to  the 
utmost  of  hia  power.  He  first  directed  hia  steps  towards  a 
convent,  into  which  thirty-four  of  hia  eoldiers  had  intruded 
themselves  by  violence,  and  ordering  his  attendants  to  seize 
npon  them,  he  had  them  instantly  hanged  through  the  win- 
dows.* This  decisive  measure  was  followed  by  a  procla- 
mation, threatening  the  same  fate  to  all  who  should  not  in- 
stantly relinquish  their  depredations  and  return  to  their  duty; 
and  having  thus  restrained  his  eoldie^,  he  led  them  again 
ta  their  encampments.  The  cities  of  Imola,  Forii,  Cesena, 
Rimini,  and  several  other  places,  alarmed  at  these  disastrous 
events,  sent  deputies  to  testify  their  obedience  to  the  king  of 
P'rance,  and  almost  the  whole  extent  of  Eomagna  was  once 
more  occupied  by  his  arms. 

In  this  bloody  contest,  in  which  so  many  of  his  friends  and 
adherents  had  fallen,  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  gave  eminent 
proofs  of  constancy  and  firmness  of  mind.  Although  un- 
armed and  defenceless  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  he  still  con- 
tinued to  encourage  bis  troops,  and  displayed  an  example  of 
that  patient  fortitude  which  is  perhaps  more  difficult  than  the 
Sereer  spirit  of  active  hostility.  Even  when  the  fate  of  the 
day  was  decided,  he  did  not  immediately  attempt  to  quit  the 
field,  but  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  the  dying,  and  to  the 
administration  of  that  epiritiial  comfort,  which  consoled  the 
last  moments  of  life  by  the  animating  hopes  of  immortality. + 
Whilst  engaged  in  the  performance  of  these  duties,  he  was 
seized  upon  by  two  horsemen,  who,  regardless  of  his  high 
dignity,  were  proceeding  to  treat  him  with  insult;  but  from 
their  hands  he  was  rescued  by  the  courage  and  promptitude  of 
the  cavalier  Piatese  of  Bologna,  who  having  killed  one  of  the 
assailants,  wonnded  the  other  and  dragged  him  from  his  horse. 
A  body  of  Greek  cavalry  in  the  French  service  soon  after- 
wards made  their  appearance,  and  rendered  all  further  resist- 
anoe  im  the  part  of  the  cardinal  fruitless.  By  them  he  waa 
delivered  over  to  Federigo  Gonzaga  of  Bozzolo,  to  whom,  M 
to  an  officer  of  high  rank  and  honour,  he  willingly  surren  • 
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dered  himself.*  Being  transferred  by  Gonzaga  to  tlie  cuetodj 
of  the  cardinal  Sanseverino,  he  was  received  by  that  warlike 
prelate  with  all  the  kindness  and  attention  which  the  equality 
of  their  rank  and  their  former  intimacy  gave  him  a  right  to 
expect.  By  his  indulgence  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  obtained 
permission  for  his  cousin  Giulio,  knight  of  Rhodes,  who  had 
fled  with  the  viceroy  Cardona,  to  pay  him  a  visit  under  the 
sanction  of  a  safe  conduct.  On  his  arrival  at  the  French  camp 
the  cardinal  de'  Medici  lost  no  time  in  despatching  him  to 
the  pope,  under  the  pretext  of  recommending  himself  and  his 
interests,  during  his  imprisonment,  to  his  holiness  and  to  the 
consistory ;  but  in  fact  to  give  them  the  fullest  representation 
pf  the  state  of  both  armies,  and  of  the  si  tuation  of  the  different 
parties,  in  consequence  of  the  important  events  which  had  oi 
late  taken  place. 

The  intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Ravenna  had  been  con- 
veyed to  Rome  within  two  days  after  it  had  occurred,  by  the 
vigilance  of  Ottaviano  Fregoso,  and  the  consternation  which 
it  occasioned  had  nearly  induced  the  pope  to  quit  the  city ; 
for  which  purpose  he  had  already  ordered  the  commander  oif 
his  galleys  to  make  preparations. t     Amidst  the  clamours  of 
the  cardinals,  who  earnestly  entreated  him  to  listen  to  terms 
of  peace,  and  the  instigations  of  the  Venetian  and  Spanish 
ambassadors,  who  with  equal  warmth  exhorted  him  to  perse- 
vere in  hostilities,  Giulio  de'  Medici  arrived,  and  by  the  fuL 
information  which  he  brought,  relieved  in  a  great  degree  the 
apprehensions  of  the  pontiff.     He  was  immediately  introduced 
into  a  full  consistory,  where  he  represented  to  the  assembled 
ecclesiastics  the  debilitated  state  of  the  French  army ;  the 
number  of  able  commanders  of  whom  it  had  been  deprived, 
and  of  soldiers  who  were  disabled  by  their  wounds  from  im- 
mediate service.     He  informed  them  that  the  sacking  of  Ra- 
venna had  contributed  to  relax  the  discipline  of  the  French 
army ;  the  commanders  of  which  appeared  to  be  undetermined 
what  course  they  should  take,  and  waited  for  directions  from 
the  king ;  that  jealousies  had  arisen  between  la  Palisse  and 
the  cardinal  Sanseverino,  who  wished  to  unite  in  himself  the 
offices  of  both  legate  and  general;  that  rumours  were  frequent 

•  Joviiin  Vita  Leon.  lib.  ii.  p.  46.     AmmiratOy  yd.  x,  p  69. 
f  Guicciard.  lib.  x.  vol.  i.  p.  594. 
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in  tLe  Frencli  camp  of  tte  approach  of  tiie  Swiss,  and  tbat, 
under  all  these  circunistaDces,  no  immsdiate  danger  was  to  be 
■ppreheDded  from  tLe  furtber  progreaa  of  tbe  Frencli.  These 
represeotationa  were  well  founded.  The  battle  of  RaTenna 
waa,  in  every  point  of  view,  more  fatal  to  tbe  French  tlian  to 
the  allies.  The  reeistance  which  they  had  met  with  bad 
diminiabed  that  confidence  in  their  superior  coarage,  which 
had  on  many  occasiona  contributed  to  their  victories.  Their 
faTourite  Jeaders  had  fallen,  and  the  prime  of  their  soldiery, 
tbe  vigonr  and  nerve  of  their  nmiy,  was  destroyed.  From 
this  fatal  day  the  affairs  of  the  French  king  began  lapidly  to 
decline,  and  the  victory  of  Ravenna  prepared  the  way  for  tbe 
total  expulsion  of  bis  arms  from  Italy. 

From  the  vicinity  of  Bavenna  the  cajdinal  de'  Medici  was 
conveyed  to  Bologna,  where  he  was  received  by  tbe  Benti- 
voli,  tbe  ancient  friends  of  bis  &mily,  with  such  kindness  as 
left  bim  nothing  to  regret  but  the  lose  of  bis  liberty.  He 
■was  soon  afterwards  transferred,  in  company  with  many  other 
noble  prisoners,  from  Bologna  to  Milan ;  whence  they  were  to 
be  sent  bytbe  ordersof  Louis  XII.  into  France.  On  passing 
tbrongh  the  city  of  Modena  he  experienced  the  friendship  and 
liberality  of  Bianca  Rangone,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Gio- 
vanni Bentivolio,  who  deprived  herself  of  her  omameuta  and 
jewels,  to  enable  him  to  provide  for  bia  wanta  during  his 
impriaonment.*  That  generoaity  for  wiiich  she  exacted  no 
return  woe,  however,  repaid  some  time  afterwards  with  ample 
interest,  and  tbe  grateful  mnnificence  which  abe  herself 
experienced,  and  tbe  elevation  of  her  sons  to  tbe  chief  offices 
of  the  Roman  state,  were  the  result  of  her  disintereated 
bounty. 

On  bia  arrival  at  Milan  be  was  allowed  to  reside  with  the 
cardinal  Sanseverino,  and  waa  frequently  vi^ted  by  the  chief 
nobility  of  tiie  place,  the  Visconti,  Trivulzi,  and  Pallavicini, 
by  whom  be  was  treated  with  no  less  respect  than  if,  instead 
of  a  prisoner,  be  bad  arrived  there  as  a  conqueror  and  a  friend. f 
.At  this  place  he  found  that  the  self-constituted  council  of  the 
church  continued  its  meetings  with  great  formality.  The  late 
•  Jariiu,  in  Tils  Leon.  X.  fl  vide  BundeUa  Nov.  vol.  ii.  Nu<r.  34,  «l 
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Fictories  of  the  French  bad  giyen  additional  importance  to  ita 
proceedings  and  freqnent  publications  were  made  at  tbe  doors 
of  tbe  great  cbnrcb  for  Julius  II.  to  appear  and  defend  bis 
cause.  Whatever  anxiety  these  measures  might  produce  at 
Rome,  they  only  excited  the  derision  of  tbe  populace  at  Milan, 
who  were  accustomed  to  salute  the  cardinal  Carvajal,  as  he 
passed  through  the  streets,  by  the  appellation  of  papa,  in 
allusion  to  the  expectation  which  be  was  supposed  to  enter- 
tain of  filling  the  pontifical  chair  on  the  deprivation  of  Julius  II. 
Nor  could  all  the  efforts  of  the  soldiery  preserve  the 
associated  prelates  and  ecclesiastics  from  similar  proofs  of 
disapprobation.  The  prudent  conduct  of  the  cardinal  de* 
Medici,  who,  notwithstanding  his  misfortunes,  supported  tbe 
dignity  of  bis  rank  and  the  authority  of  tbe  apostolic  see,  con- 
tributed still  further  to  diminish  their  influence  and  discredit 
their  proceedings.  By  the  conveyance  of  his  cousin  Giulio 
de'  Medici,  he  received  from  the  pontiff  a  plenary  power  of 
absolving  from  their  offences  all  tiiose  who,  in  obedience  to 
tbe  conmiands  of  their  king,  bad  taken  arms  against  tbe 
church.  No  sooner  was  bis  commission  made  public  than  be 
was  surrounded  by  crowds  of  suppliants,  eager  to  obtain  from 
its  legitimate  fountain  a  portion  of  that  healing  water  which 
could  obliterate  all  their  stains.  Such  was  the  thirst  of  tbe 
soldiery  for  this  spiritual  refreshment,  that  even  tbe  threats 
of  tbe  council  were  ineffectual  to  prevent  their  resorting  to 
tbe  cardinal ;  and  tbe  city  of  Milan  on  this  occasion  exhibited 
tbe  singular  spectacle  of  a  prisoner  absolving  bis  enemies  from 
the  very  crime  that  had  been  tbe  cause  of  his  imprisonment, 
and  distributing  his  pardon  to  those,  who  instead  of  manifest- 
ing any  substantial  symptoms  of  repentance,  demonstrated, 
even  by  their  detention  of  him,  that  they  yet  persevered  in 
their  sins. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

1512—1513. 

Jalioe  n.  open!  the  council  of  tbe  Latersn — Louis  XII.  is  deairons  ofi 
recODriliaCion  with  the  pope— Is  deluded  lij  him— Expulsion  of  Um 
French  from  Italy— The  cardinal  de'  Medici  obtains  his  lihert)— 
Bolc^na  restored  to  the  Roman  see— The  Colonna  release  the  duke  of 
Perrara  from  his  dangerous  iltuatiou  at  Rome^Ariosta  ambassador 
from  the  duke  to  the  pope- Diet  of  Mantua — The  Medici  attempt  to 
effect  their  restoration — The  FlorentiDea  resoire  to  defend  tbemseliea 
— Indeciiiion  of  FiEtro  Soderini- He  escapes  into  the  Turkish  domi. 
nioDB- Restoration  of  the  Medici  to  Florence — Extinction  of  the 
popular  goTcmment — Restoration  of  Maximilian  Sforaa,  duke  of  Milan 
— MeaBures  adopted  by  the  Medici  to  secure  their  power — Conspiracy 
Bgsinst  them  discovered — Death  of  Julius  II. — Bis  character  and  con. 
duct  considered^ — His  encouragement  of  learning — Elegant  hbrary 
formed  by  him — Letter  from  Bembo  to  the  pope  on  the  revival  of 
abbreviated  or  short-hand  writing. 

The  information  brought  to  lUinieby  Oiulio  de'  Medici  of  the 
dinabled  stat«  of  the  French  army  was  diiily  coQlimitid  by 
further  acconnts,  which  efFectually  relieved  the  mind  of  the 
pope  from  tlie  apprebenaiona  which  he  hod  at  first  entertained. 
Juliua  II.  easily  perceived,  that  if  the  French  were  unable  to 
reap  the  promiaed  fruits  of  tlieir  victory,  they  would  aooo  be 
obliged  to  net  on  the  defensive,  and  his  deliberations  on  tbia 
subject  inspired  him  with  fresh  hopes  that  be  ahonld  eoon  aee 
his  desirea  accomplished  in  their  total  expulsion  from  Italy. 
In  tbe  mean  time  ho  resolved  to  counteract  the  dangerous 
eSecta  of  the  assembly  at  Hdilan,  which  was  now  usually 
denominated  the  eoTtcUiabulum,  by  opening  a  general  council 
in  the  church  of  S.  John  Laleran ;  which  he  accordingly  did 
ndth  great  solemnity,  on  the  third  day  of  May,  in  tbe  year 
I51f*.  On  this  occasion  be  presided  in  person,  accompanied 
by  th>  college  of  cardinals,  and  eucb  other  dignified  ecclesi- 
astics js  were  then  in  Itome.     Several  of  the  Italian  princes 
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and  nobles  of  bigb  rank  also  attended  tbe  assembly  ;  and  tbo 
emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  tbe  kings  of  England  and  of 
Aragon,  tbe  republic  of  Venice,  and  most  of  tbe  Italian  states, 
declared  by  tbeir  ambassadors  tbeir  abborrence  of  tbe  council 
of  Milan,  and  tbeir  faitbful  adberence  to  tbat  of  tbe  Lateran, 
as  tbe  only  true  and  legitimate  representation  of  tbe  Cbristian 
eburcb.*^ 

Tbe  directions  given  by  Louis  XII.  to   bis  general,  la 
Palisse,  were  to  follow  up  tbe  advantages  obtained  by  tbe 
victory  of  Ravenna,  and  to  proceed  immediately  to  Rome ; 
but  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  tbe  situation  of  bis  army 
induced  bim  to  countermand  tbese  orders ;  and  tbe  Frencb 
troops,  in  fact,  soon  found  sufficient  employment  in  opposing 
tbe  increasing  power  of  tbe  allies.     At  tbe  same  time  Louis 
began  to  entertain  serious  apprebensions  for  tbe  safety  of  bis 
own  dominions.     Henry  VIII.  bad  already  notified  to  bim, 
tbat  tbe  treaties  of  amity  wbicb  subsisted  between  tbem  were 
accompanied  by  a  condition  tbat  be  sbould  not  make  war 
against  eitber  tbe  pope  or  tbe  king  of  Aragon  ;  and  tbat  tbe 
infraction  of  tbis  article  would  be  considered  as  tbe  commence- 
ment of  hostilities.     Tbe  first  information  wbicb  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon  is  said  to  bave  received  of  tbe  defeat  of  bis  troops 
at  Ravenna  was  by  a  letter  to  bis  young  queen  from  ber 
nncle  Louis  XII.,  in  wbicb  be  endeavoured  to  console  ber 
for  tbe  loss  of  ber  brotber,  tbe  gallant  Gaston  de  Foix,  by 
informing  ber  tbat  be  died  witb  great  glory  in  tbe  moment  of 
victory.*     Witb  wbatever  emotions  sbe  received  tbis  intelli- 
gence, it  was  a  sufficient  admonition  to  Ferdinand   to  send 
new  reinforcements  to  bis  kingdom  of  Naples,  wbicb  he  feared 
migbt  be  endangered  by  tbe  rapid  successes  of  tbe  Frencb ; 
and  it  is  said  tbat  on  tbis  occasion  he  bad  intended  to  bave 
once  more  availed  himself  of  the  services  of  the  great  Gon- 
salvo.     The  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  bad  now  accommo- 
dated  bis   differences    witb    tbe  Venetians,   and  decidedly 
espoused  tbe  cause  of  the  pope ;  for  which  be  expected  bis 
reward  in  the  possession  of  the  states  of  Milan  and  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy.     Alarmed  by  these   numerous  and  powerful 
adversaries,  Louis  XII.  began  to  conceive  tbat  tbe  best  use 
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which  he  could  make  of  the  recent  successes  of  his  arms, 
would  be  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  the  pontiff  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible. 

In  the  fluctuating  politics  of  these  times,  negotiations  were 
always  carried  on  even  in  the  midst  of  hostilities,  and  might 
in  truth  be  considered  as  another  mode  of  warfare,  in  which 
superior  talents  and  sagacity  were  often  employed  to  make 
amends  for  want  of  success,  or  inferiority  of  military  strength. 
Whilst  the  conflict  took  place  before  the  walls  of  Ravenna, 
a  treaty  was  depending  between  Louis  XII.  and  the  pope,  in 
which  it  had,  among  other  articles,  been  proposed,  that 
Bologna  should  be  restored  to  the  holy  see  ;  that  the  duke 
of  Ferrara,  on  being  absolved  from  spiritual  censures, 
should  relinquish  the  places  of  which  he  had  possessed 
himself  in  Romagna ;  and  that  the  council  of  Milan  should 
be  dissolved;  the  cardinals  and  prelates  who  had  adhered 
to  it,  not  being  prejudiced  in  their  dignities  or  their 
revenues.  This  treaty,  the  conditions  of  which  were  so 
favourable  to  Julius  II.,  had  been  transmitted  to  Rome  for 
his  final  approbation  and  signature ;  and  having,  as  he  con- 
ceived, thus  in  his  power  the  choice  of  peace  or  of  war,  he 
had  for  some  time  postponed  his  decision,  in  the  hopes  that 
events  might  occur  which  might  enable  him  to  obtain  still 
better  terms.  The  defeat  of  his  arms  at  Ravenna  called  for 
an  immediate  determination ;  and  although  he  had  already 
begun  to  recover  from  his  panic,  yet  he  thought  it  advisable 
to  confirm  the  treaty  nine  days  after  he  had  received  intelli- 
gence of  that  event.  So  far  was  he,  however,  from  intending 
to  adhere  with  fidelity  to  his  engagement,  or  so  fearful  was 
he  of  giving  offence  to  his  allies,  thit  he  immediately  after- 
wards called  into  his  presence  the  Venetian  and  Spanish 
ambassadors,  and  assured  them  that  his  intentions  with 
respect  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  were  in  no  degree 
altered ;  and  that  he  had  only  taken  this  measure  to  gain 
time,  and  impose  upon  the  king  ;  *  an  assurance  which  in  the 
result  was  amply  confirmed.  The  successes  of  the  French 
arms  in  Italy  had  at  first  operated  as  a  powerful  motive 
wiih  Louis  XIL,  who  was  not  less  ready  than  the  pope  to 

*  BembOy  let.  Yen.  lib.  xii.  in  Op.  vol.  i.  p.  332. 
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take  advantage  of  any  change  of  ciroumstances  in  hii  favonr, 
tn  disavow  hia  former  propositions ;  and  he  particularlj 
objected  to  the  restoration  of  Bologna,  which  be  afiected  to 
consider  aa  the  balwark  of  bis  Milanese  poaeeseions  against 
the  southern  provinces  of  Italy.  The  intelligence  which  he 
daily  received  of  the  r»pid  decline  of  his  cause,  and  the 
formidable  attacks  with  which  be  was  threatened  by  the  other 
powers  of  Europe,  contributed,  however,  to  remove  hia 
objections,  and  be  tbonght  proper  to  avuil  himself  of  an  offer 
made  by  the  Florentines  to  interpose  their  good  offices  for 
effecting  a  reconciliation.  A  meeting  accordingly  took  place 
in  Florence  between  the  envoys  of  the  king  and  those  of  the 
pontiff,  where  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  were  assented  to, 
with  some  TnodiUcations,  on  the  part  of  Louis  XII.,  which 
did  not  affect  the  substantia!  articles  of  the  agreement. 
Julius  II,  was  now,  however,  weU  aware  of  the  debilitated 
state  of  his  adversary.  Whilst  the  negotiations  were  dft- 
pending,  he  had  engaged  in  hia  service  a  considerable  bod] 
of  Swiss  mercenaries,  and  the  hesitation  sliewn  oh  the  part 
Louis  XII.  had  afTonied  him  a  sufficient  pretext  for  refusinf 
to  confirm  the  treaty.  In  order,  however,  to  justify  hims^ 
to  the  world,  he  directed  that  the  terms  proposed  should  bo 
read  in  open  consistory,  that  the  cardinals  might  offer  their 
opiniona  on  the  measures  wh  ich  it  might  be  expedient  for  him 
to  pursue.  On  this  occaaion  Chriatopher  Bambridge,  cardinal 
pf  York,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  England,  and  the  cardi- 
nal Arborenae,  iu  that  of  the  king  of  Spain,  exhorted  the 
pope,  as  it  is  supposed  bad  previously  been  agreed  on  be- 
tween them,  not  to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  church,  but  to 
persevere  with  firmness  in  opposing  the  arms  of  the  French. 
Instead  therefore  of  testifying  his  assent  to  the  treaty,  Julius 
avowed  his  determination  to  prosecute  the  war,  and  pro- 
nounced, in  the  consistory,  a  monitory  to  the  kiiig  of  Franco 
to  relense  his  prisoner  the  cardinal  de"  Medici,  under  tbe 
penalties  contained  in  the  sacred  canons.  A  measure  80 
decidedly  hostile  was,  however,  warmly  opposed  by  tbe  othet 
members  of  the  college,  who  entreated  the  pope  that  he  would 
not,  by  such  severity,  wholly  alienate  tbe  mind  of  the  king^ 
but  would  postpone  the  publication  of  the  monitory,  and 
allow  them  to  address  to  him  a  letter,  signed  by  thoiiisel' 
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individaally,  requesting  him,  as  a  sovereign  bearing  the  title 
of  the  most  Christian  prince,  to  restore  to  liberty  their  cap- 
tive brother.*  'To  this  proposal  Julius  with  some  diflSculty 
assented  ;  but  fortunately  for  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  he  had 
no  occasion  to  rely  on  the  clemency  of  the  king,  who,  not- 
withstanding he  is  represented  by  the  French  historians  as 
"  the  best  of  monarchs,"  had  given  frequent  proofs,  that  his 
resentment  was  as  implacable  in  peace,  as  his  cruelty  was 
nnsparing  in  war.^^ 

At  this  critical  juncture,  information  was  received  of  the 
approach  through  the  Tyrol  of  a  large  body  of  Swiss  in  the 
service  of  the  pontiff.  The  number  for  which  he  had  agreed 
was  six  thousand  ;  but  on  this  occasion  they  were  stimulated, 
not  only  by  the  certainty  of  pay  and  the  hopes  of  plunder, 
but  by  their  resentment  against  Louis  XII.,  who,  as  they 
were  led  to  believe,  had  undervalued  their  courage  and 
despised  their  services ;  and  on  their  arrival  in  Italy  their 
number  was  found  to  be  no  less  than  eighteen  thousand. 
Descending  into  the  territory  of  Verona,  they  were  joined  by 
the  Venetian  and  papal  troops ;  the  former  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gian-Paolo  Baglioni,  the  latter  under  that  of  the 
duke  of  Urbino  ;  and  forming  in  the  whole  an  army  of  up- 
wards of  thirty  thousand  men.t  La  Palisse  had  attempted 
to  fortify  himself  in  Valeggio,  but  finding  the  place  too  weak 
for  defence,  and  being  unable  to  contend  with  such  superior 
numbers,  he  distributed  a  great  part  of  his  troops  in  the 
strong  garrisons  of  Crema,  Brescia,  and  Bergamo  ;  and  with 
the  remainder,  consisting  only  of  seven  hundred  lances,  two 
thousand  French  infantry,  and  four  thousand  Germans, 
retired  to  Pontevico,  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  and 
well  situated  for  maintaining  a  communication  between  the 
last-mentioned  cities  and  the  territory  of  Milan.  J  On  the 
morning  after  his  arrival  at  this  place,  an  order  was  received 
from  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  that  the  imperial  soldiers 
in  the  pay  of  the  king  of  France  should  instantly  withdraw 
from  his  service.  These  troops,  which  were  chiefly  composed 
of  Tyrolese,  willing  to  shew  a  ready  obedience  to  their 
rovereign,  and  perhaps  glad  to  abandon  the  declining  cause 

♦  Ouicciard.  I'b.  x.  vol.  i.  p.  598.        f  Murat.  vol.  x.  p.  84. 
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of  the  Frenuli,  departed  on  tbe  same  day  from  the  camp,  i 

tboreby  occasioned  the  total   ruin  of  their  late  aUies,     Fi      

Pontevico,  la  Paliase  retreated  to  Pavia;  but  being  closely 
pursued  by  his  adversaries,  who  hod  prepared  their  artiUery 
for  an  attack,  he  suddeoly  quitted  that  place  and  took  the 
road  to  Aeti.  This  was  the  final  reliuquishmeiit  of  all 
attemptfion  the  part  of  the  French  to  maintain  their  cou<jueat8 
in  Italy.  The  inhabitants  of  Milan,  exasperated  at  the  rest- 
less tyranny  of  their  rulers,  had  already  expelled  them  from 
the  city,  and  terminated  the  proceedings  of  the  conciliabulum 
at  the  very  moment  when  it  had  passed  a  decree  for  Baspead* 
ing  the  pope  from  the  exercise  of  his  functions.  No  sooner 
were  the  inhabitants  of  Lonsbardy  freed  from  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  French  army,  than  their  hatred  bnrst  forth  in 
acta  of  violence  and  revenge.  AU  the  French  soldiers  and 
merchants  found  in  Milan,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about 
fifteen  hundred  persona,  were  indiscriminately  slanghtered. 
In  other  towns  of  the  Milanese  simUar  massacres  occurred, 
Even  whilst  the  French  Hoidiery  were  retreating  towarda  the 
Alps,  they  were  pursued  and  harassed  by  the  peasantry; 
who  destroyed  without  mercy  such  as  from  incaution,  or 
infirmity,  were  found  at  a  distance  from  the  mcun  body.* 

On  quitting  the  city  of  Milan,  the  French  cardinals  had 
brought  along  with  them,  by  the  express  orders  of  Louia 
XII.,  the  cardinal  legate  de'  Medici ;  but  the  important 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  afiiiirs  of  Italy,  and  the 
hurry  and  confusion  which  prevailed  among  the  retreating 
party,  soon  suggested  to  him  the  practicability  of  an  escape. 
They  had  already  arrived  at  the  bonks  of  the  Po,  and  were 
preparing  to  cross  the  stream,  when  the  cardinal,  pretending 
to  lie  sick,  was  allowed  to  repose  during  the  night  at  the 
picM  or  rectory  of  Cairo.  Having  thua  obtained  a  favour- 
able opportunity  of  eflecting  bis  purpose,  he  communicated 
his  intentions  to  the  abate  Bcngallo,  who  had  attended  on 
him  with  great  fidelity,  requesting  him  to  use  his  endeavours 
to  influence  some  person  of  rank  or  authority  in  the  vicinity 
to  afford  him  a  temporary  refuge.  The  request  of  Bengalis 
was  fortunately  made  to  Rinaldo   Zazzi,  a  man  of  family. 
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trho  had  exercised  in  his  youth  the  profeasjun  of  ai'ins,  and 
waa  considered  as  the  chief  person  in  the  district.  His  en- 
treaties, which  lie  is  said  to  hav«  urged  with  tears,  might, 
owever,  have  failed  of  their  effect,  had  they  not  been  ac- 
companied by  a  favourable  coDcurrence  of  circumBtances.  'i'lie 
memory  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  who  had  so  long  been  the 
pacificator  of  Italy,  and  the  importance  of  whose  loss  had 
been  so  fully  sliewn,  was  yet  fresh  in  the  public  mind,  and 
induced  a  favourable  dispoaition  towards  his  family.  Nor 
ivas  the  cardinal  himself  known  by  any  other  qualities  tlian 
«uc1i  aa  conciliiLted  esteem  a,nd  respect.  Such  are  the~mutive3 
to  nrhicli  Juvius  has  attributed  tlie  compliance  of  Rinaldo ; 
but  to  these  he  niifrht  have  added  the  declining  state  of  the 
French  cause,  which,  wliilat  it  rendered  the  fugitives  more 
earnest  to  effect  their  own  escape  than  to  prevent  that  of  the 
cardinal,  at  the  same  timo  encoaraged  the  efforts  of  their 
opponents.  The  consent  of  HinpJdo  waj,  however,  ohtainetl 
only  upon  condition  that  Isimbardi,  another  person  of  some 
importance  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  an  opposite  party 
to  Einaldo,  would  also  assent  to  the  measure.  iBimbardi, 
though  with  great  reluctance,  was  at  length  prevailed  upon 
to  afford  his  assistance ;  and  by  the  concurrence  of  these 
new  and  unexpected  friends,  a  small  party  of  the  inhabitants 
waa  secretly  armed,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  cardinal 
from  his  conductors.  No  sooner  were  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions made,  than  information  of  them  was  despatched  by 
Rinaldo  to  the  abate  ;  but  eveu  then,  the  attempt  had  nearly 
miscarried,  by  a  mistake  of  the  messenger,  who  meeting  with 
another  ecclesiastic  of  the  same  rank  as  Dengallu,  was  on  tiie 
point  of  communicating  to  him  the  purport  of  his  errand 
before  ho  was  aware  of  his  error.  The  French  detachment, 
among  whom  was  the  cardinal,  were  now  preparing  to  em- 
bark, but  some  pretext  was  still  found  by  him  for  delay,  aud 
lie  was  among  the  last  who  arrived  at  the  banks  uf  the  river. 
Mounted  on  his  mule,  he  had  now  reached  the  side  of  the 
vessel,  when  a  sudden  tumult,  raised  by  Rinaldo  and  his  fol- 
lowers, afforded  him  a  pretext  for  turning  about,  as  if  to  sec 
from  what  cause  it  arose.  In  a  moment  he  found  himself 
encircled  by  his  friends,  who,  without  much  difficultyi  or  any 
blcadsiied,  repelled  the  efforts  of  those  who.  atlcinptcd  to  pro- 
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vent  hia  escape.  Tims  happily  libeml^d,  tlio  cardinal  nOW 
asaumeil  the  habit  of  a  commuD  aoldier,  and  poking  the  Fo 
by  iiigLit,  arrived  at  tlio  coatlo  of  Bernardo  Malespina,  a 
I'ela.tioQ  or  Isimbardi.  He  Uad  here  to  encounter  new 
dangers.  Bernardo  was  of  tlie  French  faction,  aud  the  re- 
conimendaLiuna  of  Isimbardi  lost  their  effect.  The  cardiaal 
was  thrust  into  a  dovehouse  and  closely  guarded,  wbiUt  a 
messQiiger  was  despatched  by  Malespina  to  the  Frencli 
general  Trivulzio,  to  inform  him  of  the  illustrioua  fugitivv 
who  had  fallen  into  hia  hands,  and  to  request  directions  in 
what  manner  he  should  dispose  of  liini.  Trivuhio,  though  in 
the  service  of  France,  waa  by  birth  and  dispoattion  an  Italian. 
He  saw  that  the  cause  of  the  French  was  ruined,  and  woa 
unwilling  to  aggravate  the  misfortunes  of  his  conntryman ; 
and  by  hia  recommendation,  or  connivance,  the  cardinal  was 
once  more  restored  to  liberty.  Arriving  at  Voghiera,  he 
met  with  a  priest  who  supplied  him  with  horses,  with  whicb  he 
hastened  to  Piacenza,  where  he  first  found  himself  in  a  place 
of  aafety.  He  soon  afterwards  repassed  the  Po  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Mantua,  at  which  city  he  was  received  witli  great 
kindness  by  the  marquis  Francesco  Goniaga,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  his  villa  of  Anda,  whore  lie  speedily  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  his  futigues."* 

The  sudden  retreat  of  the  French  army  from  Italy  had  left 
little  more  to  be  done  by  the  allies  than  to  divide  amongst 
themselves  the  territories  which  had  thua  beeh  abandoned  to 
their  fate.  The  fortresses  of  Brescia,  Cremona,  and  a  few 
smaller  places,  were  yet  held  by  the  French  ;  but  tha  cities 
of  Komagna  oiioe  more  a.vuwed  their  allegiance  to  the  pope. 
The  states  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  which  were  claimed  by 
tbe  pontiff  as  part  of  the  exarchate  of  Eavenna,  also  sub- 
mitted to  bis  authority  ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  tbe  es- 
presaion  of  the  public  voice  on  this  occasion,  the  aatisfactiou 
of  tbe  inhabitants  was  not  leas  than  that  of  the  pope,  who 
had  reuoited  these  important  domains  to  the  territories  of  tbe 
church.  ^^  The  duke  of  Urbino,  at  the  bead  of  a  powerful 
body  of  troops,  summoned  Bologna  to  surrender.  The  Ben- 
tivoli,  deprived  of  all  hopes  of  succour,  thought  tbemaelves 
Eufficiently  fortunate  to  effect  their  escape,  and  on  the  tenth 
day    of  June,  1512,  the  city  capitulated  to  the  papal  arnw 
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To  Huoh  a  degree  wae  the  pope  ezaaperated  against  tlie  in- 
habitants, who  had  opposed  liis  authority,  torn  down  his 
etatue,  and  treated  his  name  with  contempt,  that  he  subjected 
them  to  grievous  fines,  and  deprived  them  of  many  of  their 
privileges,  threatening  even,  to  demolish  the  place,  and  remove 
the  inhahitants  to  Cento.  The  return  of  the  cardinal  de' 
Medici,  who  soon  afterwards  assumed  the  government  aa 
legate  of  the  district,  allayed  the  apprehensions  of  the 
popnloee,  and  restored  the  tranquillity  of  the  city.  The 
fuoruteiti,  or  refugees,  who  had  been  expelled  on  account 
of  their  adherence  to  the  pope,  returned  at  the  same  time ; 
and  as  the  victorious  party  expressed  their  joy,  whilst  the 
friends  of  the  BentivoU  were  obliged  to  repress  their  vexation, 
the  whole  city  seemed  to  resound  only  with  acclaniatious  and 
applanse. 

Although  the  celebrated  Italian  commander,  Fabrizio 
Colonna,  Lad  been  made  a  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna, 
he  was  more  fortunate  than  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  having 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Alfonso,  duke  of  Ferrara,  who  knew 
his  worth,  and  treated  him  with  the  respect  due  to  his  high 
and  unimpeachable  character.  Louis  XII.  had  at  different 
dmea  requested  that  Fabrizio  might  be  delivered  over  to  his 
generals,  to  be  transferred  to  France;  but  the  duke  found 
reasons  to  excuse  his  non-compliance,  till  the  total  expulsion 
of  the  French  from  Italy  enabled  him  to  gratify  the  gene- 
rosity of  his  own  disjjosition,  by  freely  restoring  his  captive 
to  liberty.  The  bloody  contest  in  which  tho  duke  had  been 
compelled  to  take  so  active  a  part,  being  now  terminated,  he 
became  desirous  of  obtaining  a  reconciliation  with  the  pope, 
and  an  absolution  from  the  spiritual  censures  under  which 
he  yet  laboured ;  and  as  Fabrizio,  on  quitting  Ferrara,  had 
returned  to  Rome,  the  duke  availed  himself  of  Lis  services 
to  discover  the  disposition  of  the  pope,  as  to  the  tenns  on 
which  he  would  concede  his  pardon.  Julius  expressed  no 
great  reluctance  in  complying  with  the  wishes  of  the  duke, 
but  suggested,  that  some  important  arrangements  were  pre- 
viously requisite,  for  which  reason  his  presence  would  be 
necessary  in  Rome.  A  safe  conduct  was  accordingly  gran tc<l 
by  the  pope;  and  tho  Spanish  ambassador,  in  the  nauio  of 
hi«  £';vereign,  also  pledged  himself  to  the  duke  fcr  his  secure 
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return.     In  the  month  of  June,  1512,  he  quitted  his  capital, 
and  on  his  arrival  at  Rome  was  admitted  into  the  consistory, 
where  he  humbly  requested  pardon  for  having  borne  arms 
against  the  holy  see ;  entreating  to  be  restored  to  favour,  and 
promising  to  conduct  himself  in  future  as  a  faithful  son  and 
feudatory  of  the  church.     Julius  received  him  with  apparent 
kindness,  and  deputed  six  cardinals  to  treat  with  him  as  to 
the  terms  of  the  proposed  reconciliation ;  but  the  surprise  o£ 
the  duke  may  be  well  conceived  when  the  ecclesiastics  pro- 
posed to  him  that  he  should  divest  himself  of  the  territory 
of  Ferrara,  which  he  had  derived  through  a  long  train  of 
illustrious  ancestors,  and  should  accept  as  a  compensation 
the  remote  and  unimportant  city  of  Asti,  to  which  the  pope 
had  of  late  asserted  some  pretensions.     Of  all  his  family 
there  was  no  one  less  likely  than  Alfonso  to  have  submitted 
to  such  a  disgrace ;  but  his  astonishment  was  converted  into 
indignation,  on  hearing,  that  whilst  he  was  humbly  suing  for 
pardon  at  Rome,  the  duke  of  Urbino,  at  the  head  of  the 
papal  troops,  had  entered  his  dominions,  and  had  occupied 
not  only  all  such  parts  of  Romagna  as  had  been  united  with 
the  duchy  of  Ferrara,  but  the  towns  of  Cento,   Brescello, 
Carpi,  and  Finale ;  and  had  even  prevailed  upon  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  important  city  of  Reggio  to  admit  him  within 
their   walls.      The   design    of  the   pope   in   requesting   the 
presence  of  the  duke  in  Rome,  if  not  already  sufficiently 
apparent,  was  further  manifested  by  his  refusal  to  allow  him 
to  quit  the  city  and  return  to  his  own  dominions.     To  no 
purpose  did  the  Spanish  ambassador  and  the  nobles  of  the 
family  of  Colonna,  some  of  whom  were  closely  connected  by 
affinity  with  the  pope,  intercede  with  him  for  the  strict  and 
honourable  performance  of  his  engagement.     Julius  answered 
their  remonstrances  only  by  reproaches  and  threats.     Con- 
vinced of  his  perfidious  intentions,  and  anxious  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  own  honour,  Fabrizio  and  Marc-Antonio 
Calonna  resolved  to  rescue  the  duke  from  the  danger  to 
which  he  was  exposed.     Having,  therefore,  selected  a  small 
band  of  their  confidential  adherents,  Fabrizio  rode  at  their 
head  towards  the  gate  of  S.  John  Lateran,  followed  at  a  short 
distance  by  the  duke  and  Marc- Antonio ;  but,  to  his  surprise, 
he  found  the  abates  more  strongly  guarded  than  usual,  and 
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liis  further  progress  opposed.  It  waa  now,  however,  too  late 
to  retreat,  and  directing  his  followers  to  effect  a  passage  by 
force,  he  conducted  the  duke  in  eaSety  to  tbe  fortress  of  the 
Colonna  family  at  Marino.  The  protection  of  the  duke  was 
now  intrusted  to  Prospero  Colonna,  who  secretly  conducted 
hini  throngh  varions  parts  of  Italy ;  but  bo  diligently  were  they 
pursued  by  the  emissaries  of  the  pope,  that  tlie  duhe  was 
frequently  obhged  to  change  his  dieguise,  and  after  having 
for  upwards  of  three  months  appeared  in  the  successive  cha- 
racters of  a  soldier,  a  cook,  a,  hunter,  and  a  monk,  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  arrive  in  safety  at  Ferrara.*  If,  amidst 
the  long  catalogue  of  treachery  and  of  crimes,  it  be  pieasant 
to  record  a  generous  action,  it  is  doubly  so  to  find  tliat  such 
action  met  with  a  grateful  return. 

The  Texation  and  resentment  which  the  pope  manifested 
on  this  occasion  were  estreme ;  and  the  duke  was  not  without 
apprehensions  that  he  might  have  sufficient  influence  with  the 
allies,  to  induce  thera  to  turn  their  arma  against  Ferrara. 
He  determined,  therefore,  if  possible,  to  mitigalfl  his  auger  by 
a  respectful  and  submissive  embassy ;  but  such  was  the  well- 
known  character  of  the  pontiff,  tl^t  he  found  it  ditlicult  to 
prevcul  on  any  of  his  courtiers  to  undertake  the  task.  At 
length  he  fixed  upon  the  poet  Ariosto  for  this  purpose,  who, 
preferring  the  will  of  his  prince  to  his  own  safety,  hastened 
lo  Rome.  On  his  arrival  he  found  that  the  pope  had  quitted 
the  city,  and  retired  to  a  villa  in  the  vicinity.  To  thia  place 
Ariosto  followed  him  ;  but,  on  being  admitted  into  the  pre- 
sence of  his  holiness,  he  boop  discovered  that  the  only  chance 
irluoh  he  hod  for  his  life  was  to  save  himself  hy  flight  ;t  the 
fei'ocious  pontiff  having  tbreatened,  that  if  he  did  not  instantly 
^uit  the  place,  be  would  have  hira  thrown  into  the  sea.|  The 
poet  was  happy  to  avail  himself  of  the  safer  alternative,  and 
returned  with  all  possible  expedition  to  Ferrara,  to  relate  tUo 
result  of  hie  embassy  to  the  duke.§ 

Shortly  afterwards  a  diet  was  held  at  Mantua,  for  the  pur- 
pose, real  or  ostensible,  of  securing  the  peace  of  Italy,  at 

*  Jovial,  in  ViM  Alfboii,  p.  1 78.    Sardi  lib.  xli.  p,  226 

t  MuiactiElU,  vol  )i.  p.  1063. 

;  Tirab.  vol.  vil.  par.  3,  p.  101. 

i  To  tlui  Gmbais)'  Arioita  himself  Rlludea  in  his  secoDd  Satire. 


which  Matter)  Langirj,  carUinal  of  Gurck,  attended  with  fnll.j 
powers  DD  behalf  of  the  emperor  elect,  Mazimilia 
envoy  of  Julius  II.  on  this  dccHeion  was  Benmrdo  da  Bib- 
bieoa^  the  intininte  friend  and  faithful  ndherent  uf  the  cardinal 
de'  Medici.  Oiuliano  de'  Medici  also  ajipenred  at  this  meet- 
ing, fur  the  express  purpose  of  obtaiuing  the  support  of  the 
diet  in  restoring  the  Medici  to  Florence.*  Tbe  conduct  of 
tlie  Florentines,  and  particularly  of  tlie  Gonfaloniere  Soderini, 
Lad  already  excited  in  a  high  degree  the  resentment  of 
Julius  II.  The  part  which  they  bad  acted  during  the  late 
war,  in  which,  under  the  plea  of  a  treaty  with  Louia  XII,, 
they  had  supplied  him  both  with  money  and  troops,  had  been 
aggravated  by  the  permission  granted  to  the  refractory  car- 
dinals to  hold  their  council  at  Pisa.  In  order  effectually  to 
destroy  the  influence  of  the  French  in  Italy,  a  change  in  tbe 
government  of  Florence  was  regarded  aa  indiepensably  neces- 
sary. The  pope  had  already  sent  to  Florence  his  datary, 
Lorenzo  Pucci,  a  native  of  that  place,t  who  haviag  many 
frienda,  and  great  influence  there,  endeavoured  to  promulgate 
opinions  adverse  to  the  ruling  party;  insinuating  that  it  vna 
now  become  necessary,  not  only  to  detach  the  city  from  its 
connection  with  France,  but  to  remove  Soderini  from  his  office 
of  Gonfaloniere,  and  call  back  the  Medici  to  their  former 
authority.  These  practices  had,  however,  failed  of  sncceea, 
and  the  agent  of  the  pope  had  been  compelled  to  quit  tbe 
city.j:  The  diet  of  Mantua  afforded  the  pontiff  a  more 
favourable  opportunity  of  effecting  bis  purpose.  Oiovan- 
Vittorio  Soderini,  brother  of  the  Gonfaloniere,  who  attended 
at  this  meeting  as  envoy  of  the  Florentines,  endeavoured  to 
justify  the  conduct  of  tbe  republic,  by  alleging,  that  in  aasist- 
ing  the  Frencli  to  defend  their  Milanese  possessions,  they 
were  acting  under  a,  particular  convention,  which  obliged 
them  to  that  measure,  in  tbe  same  manner  as  they  had  also 
stipulated  to  defend  the  Neapolitan  dominions  of  the  king  of 
Spain ;  but  arguments  of  this  kind  were  of  little  avail. 
Jovius,  who  appears  not  to  have  been  unacquainted  with 
political  intrigue,  attributes  the  failure  of  these  representa- 
tions  to  the   sordid   avarice  of  the   Florentine   envoy,   who 


oogbt  to  bave  enforced  tliem  by  tbe  offer  of  a,  considerable 
sum  of  money  to  liia  brother  negotiators.*  Tbose  who,  like 
Jovtus,  judge  of  others  from  themGelvee,  may  frequeatly  be  in 
Uie  right;  but  tbe  OTertbrow  of  tbe  GoofaloDtere  waa  already 
resolTcd  upon,  and  on  this  occasion  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  even  that  powerful  lenitive  would  have  eoftencd  the 
eeverity  of  hia  fate. 

No  sooner  had  their  envoy  quitted  the  diet  than  the  Floren- 
tines were  declared  to  be  enemies  of  tbe  league,  and  the 
Spaoish  forces,  under  tbe  command  of  Cardona,  were  directed 
to  aseist  in  restoring  the  Medici  to  their  Dative  place.  Tbe 
dnke  of  TTrbino,  then  at  the  head  of  the  papal  troops,  actuated 
either  by  partiality  to  the  cause  of  tbe  French,  of  which  bo 
had  frequently  been  suspected,  or  by  envy  and  ill  will  to  tbe 
cardinal  de'  Medici,  refused  either  to  tajce  an  active  part,  or 
to  grant  the  use  of  bis  artillery  on  this  occasion;  nor  would 
he  even  consent  that  such  of  bis  troops  as  were  commanded 
by  tlie  Vitolli  and  by  the  Orsini,  tbe  near  relations  of  tbe 
Medici,  ahould  join  in  the  attompt.f  These  commanders, 
however,  quitted  his  camp,  aud  joined  the  allied  army  in 
person.  Having,  on  the  ninth  of  August,  1512,  passed  the 
Apenninee,  Cardonna  airiveil  at  Baberino,  accompanied  by 
the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  under  the  title  of  legate  of  Tuscany ; 
and  proceeded  from  thence  by  the  Valdemarina  to  the  plain 
of  Prato.  J  They  were  met  in  their  progress  by  ambassadors 
from  the  magistrates  of  Florence,  who  requested  to  be 
informed  of  the  object  of  the  league ;  professing  themselves 
willing  to  comply  with  it  to  tbe  utmost  of  their  power,  and 
representing  in  the  strongest  terms  their  adherence  to  his 
Catholic  majesty,  and  the  advantages  which  he  might  expect 
from  their  services.  To  this  the  viceroy  replied,  that  hia 
appearance  there  was  not  merely  in  consequence  of  the 
directions  of  his  Bovereign,  but  was  a  measure  which  had 
been  resolved  on  at  the  general  diet  at  Mantua,  for  tbe  common 
security  of  Italy,  and  that  whilst  tbe  Gonfaloniere,  Soderini, 
continued  to  presi<le  in  the  Florentine  state,  the  rest  of  Italy 
could  have  no  assitrauce  that  the  republic  would  not,  whe'j 
an  cppo  rtuuily  agiiiu  uocurred,  attach  itself  to  the  interests  tt 
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France.  lie  therefore  required,  lii  the  name  of  the  leagui>, 
that  the  Gonfaloniere  should  he  deprived  of  his  office,  and 
that  a  new  form  of  government  should  he  substituted,  which 
might  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  allied  powers ;  a  measure 
that  could  not,  however,  be  efiected  without  the  restoration 
of  the  Medici  to  their  former  privileges  and  rights. 

These  propositions  gave  rise  in  Florence  to  violent  dissen- 
sions and  debates;  but  before  a  definitive  answer  was 
returned,  the  Gonfaloniere  called  together  th^  Consiglio  mag- 
giore^  or  generajl  assembly  of  the  citizens,  whom  he  addressed 
in  an  energetic  and  afiecting  harangue.  He  represented  to 
the  assembly  the  principal  transactions  which  had  occurred 
for  the  space  of  ten  years,  during  which  he  had  enjoyed  his 
office,  and  freely  offered  his  services,  his  possessions,  and  his 
life,  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  the  preservation 
of  their  liberties.  He  professed  himself  willing,  at  any 
moment,  to  relinquish  his  authority  to  those  who  had  so  long 
intrusted  him  with  it,  should  it,  in  their  opinion,  be  likely  to 
conduce  to  the  general  good ;  but  he  entreated  them  to  be 
cautious,  lest  the  measures  which  were  avowedly  directed 
against  himself,  should  in  the  event  subject  the  republic  to  an 
absolute  and  tyrannical  authority,  in  comparison  with  which, 
the  subordination  in  which  they  were  held  by  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent  might  be  considered  as  an  age  of  gold.  The 
oration  of  Soderini  had  a  most  powerful  effect.*  The 
assembly  resolved,  that  the  established  form  of  their  govern- 
ment should  still  be  maintained ;  that  the  Medici  should  be 
allowed  to  return  as  private  citizens,  but  that  the  Gonfalo- 
niere should  not  be  removed  from  his  office ;  and  that  if  the 
commanders  of  the  allied  army  should  persist  in  this  demand, 
they  would  defend  their  liberties  and  their  country  to  the  last 
extremity. 

The  first  apprehensions  of  the  Florentines  were  for  the 
town  of  Prato,  about  ten  miles  from  Florence,  the  garrison 
of  which  they  reinforced  with  two  thousand  soldiers,  hastily 
collected,  and  one  hundred  lances,  under  the  command  of 
Luca  Savello,  who  had  grown  old  in  arms  without  having 
acquired  either  experience  or  reputation.     To  these  was  also 

*  The  oration  is  given  by  Guicciard.  lib.  si.  pp.  2^  11 
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added  a  body  of  FloremiDe  troops,  wliich,  after  having  Wn 
attacked  and  dispersed  by  the  papal  array  in  Lombardy,  hail 
Bgaiu  aasembled  under  their  leaders.  The  army  of  the  vice- 
roy consisted  of  five  thousand  experienced  and  well-disci' 
plined  foot  soldiers,  and  two  hundred  men  at  arms,  Lut  they 
were  ill  supplied  with  nmmuaition  and  artillery,  and  even 
with  the  necessary  articles  of  Bubsiatence;  iusomuch  that 
their  commander  began  to  entertain  serious  apprehensions 
that  he  shonld  not  long  bo  able  to  maintain  hia  position.  He, 
ihetefore,  proposed  to  the  Florentine  ma^stratea  to  withdraw 
his  troops,  without  insisting  on  the  deposition  of  the  Gonfa- 
loniere,  if  they  would  admit  the  Wedici  ioto  the  city  as 
private  inhabitants,  and  pay  to  him  such  a  sum  of  money  as 
should  be  agreed  on,  but  which  should  not  exceed  thirty 
thousand  ducats.  Fot  the  further  negotiation  of  this  treaty, 
he  granted  a  safe  conduct  to  the  Florentine  envoys,  and  pro- 
posed to  refrain  from  his  projected  attack  on  the  town  of 
Prato,  if  the  Florentines  would  send  to  his  camp  a  temporary 
supply  of  provisions.  This  was  one  of  those  critical  moments 
on  which  the  fate  of  a  people  sometimes  depends.  Notwith- 
standing the  resolutions  of  the  general  assembly,  many  of 
the  principal  citizens  earnestly  entreated  the  Qonfaluniere  to 
conclude  the  negotiation,  and  in  particular  to  furnish  the 
approaching  anny  with  the  proposed  supply.  Sodorini  hesi- 
tated ;  and  this  hesitation  accomplished  his  ruiu.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  indecision,  the  envoys  were  prevented  from 
reluming  to  the  enemy's  camp  on  the  Jay  which  had  been 
prescribed  fur  that  purpose.  The  claims  of  hunger  admit  not 
of  long  procrastination.  The  town  of  Prato,  which  offered  a 
plentiful  supply,  was  attacked  with  the  only  two  pieces  of 
artillery  that  accompanied  the  army,  and  which  had  been 
brought  by  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  from  Bologna  ;  the  gar- 
rison, which  consisteil  in  tho  whole  of  upwards  of  four 
thousand  men,  shamefully  abandoned  its  defence;  and  the 
Spaniards  having  eflected  a,  breach  rushed  into  the  town,  and 
made  an  indiscriminate  slaughter,  as  well  of  the  inhabitanta 
as  of  the  soldiery.  The  number  of  thoso  who  perisled  ia 
variously  estimated  from  two  to  five  thousand  persons.  The 
unsparing  violence,  licentiousness,  and  rapacity  of  the  Sp*- 
nhirds,  aro  displayed  by  all  the  Florentine  bietoi'ians  in  tenna 
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of  sorrow  and  execration  ;*  and  it  is  said  that  if  tUe  catdii 
de'  Hediti  and  hia  brother  Giuliano  had  not,  at  the  risk 
their  lives,  opposed  themaelres  to  the  fury  of  the  conqneron^ 
these  enormities  would  have  been  carried  to  a  still  greater 
excess.t  By  the  exertions  of  the  cardinal,  a  guard  vrax 
placed  at  the  door  of  the  great  church,  whither  the  chief  part 
of  the  females  had  retreated  for  safety; J  but  that  these 
precautions  were  not  always  sufficient  to  answer  the  intended 
purpose,  is  evident  from  the  instances  which  have  been  given  of 
G  conduct  of 


The  intelligence  of  this  alarming  transaction  was  receired'J 
by  the  Florentine  envoys,  as  they  were  proceeding  to  Uwf 
camp  of  the  allies  to  conclude  the  negotiation ;  but  the  oppoi 
tunity  for  reconciliation  was  now  past,  and  they  thereforoj 
speedily  returned  to  Florence  to  appriae  their  fellow-citizei 
of  the  event.  Though  distinguished  by  many  good  qnalitiea,, 
the  Gonfaloniere  wois  not  possessed  of  the  courage  and  promp- 
titude requisite  on  such  an  occasion.  No  effectual  measures 
were  yet  taken  for  the  defence  of  the  city ;  and  hia  impclitio 
adlierence  to  the  French  had,  in  this  emergency,  left  him 
without  an  ally.  His  helpless  condition  was  too  evident  not 
to  be  perceived  by  the  frieuds  of  the  Medici  within  the  city, 
who  resolved  not  to  wait  the  approach  of  the  viceroy  for 
effecting  a  revolution.  About  thirty  young  men  of  the  priu- 
cipal  families,  uniting  themselves  in  a  body,  entered 
palace  of  magistracy,  and  seizing  on  the  Oonfaloniere,  threat- 
ened to  put  him  to  death  if  he  did  not  instantly  ac^ompanjr 
them  ;  at  the  same  time  offering  him  an  asylum  in  the  honae 
of  Fiero  Vettori,  two  of  whose  suns  had  engaged  in  the  under- 
taking, and  pledging  their  faith  for  his  personal  safety. 
Unprovided  with  the  means  of  resistance,  and  deserted  by 
bis  adherents,  Soderici  peaceably  submitted  to  hisfa'te;  and 
the  insurgents  having  called  together  the  other  magistrates, 
asd  obtained  a  solemn  deposition  of  the  Goufaloniere,  entered 

•  Nflidi.    Nerli,  Comment  lib.  v.  p.  109.     Guicciard.  lib.  xi. 

f  Jmiua,  lib.  ii.  p.  b3. 

1  Guicuiard.     Other  auCbors,  however,  affirm  that  no  respect  or  mtttf   I 
was  ahewii  either  to  the  BaQCtuariea  of  religion,  or  even  ""    -'  -'  ■         ' 
tie  anna     Fide  Nardi,  Mucat.,  Ammiralo. 
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into  an  immediate  treaty  wit!i  the  Ticeroy.*  By  this  act 
of  violence,  which  ia  aJwaya  adverted  to  by  the  Florentine 
hiatoriana  with  great  disapprobation  and  regret,  the  free 
ooDstitotion  of  the  dty  received  its  fatal  wound  ;  but  it  may 
jnatly  he  doubted  whether,  if  such  an  event  had  not  taien 
place,  the  coQsequcncea  would  not  have  been  still  more  to  be 
lajnented.  Had  the  allied  army  entered  the  city  in  aji 
hostile  manner,  an  absolute  and  severe  dominion  would  pro- 
bably have  heen  substituted  for  the  more  moderated  authority 
which  the  Medici  continued  to  eieroiae  for  several  years  after 
their  return  ;  whilst  the  carnage  and  devastation  which  would 
have  ensued  might  have  added  new  horrors  to  the  page  of 
history,  already  too  deeply  staiued  with  the  relation  of  similar 
events. 

The  friends  of  the  Medici  within  the  city  having  thua 
accomplished  their  purpose,  conducted  Soderini  on  the  same 
evening  from  the  honse  of  Vottoria,  and  sent  him  under  a 
guard  to  Siena;  to  which  place  he  was  also  accompanied  hy 
several  of  his  relations  and  friends.  Here  he  obtained  from 
the  pope  a  passport  to  proceed  to  Rome ;  bnt  having  heea 
apprized  by  his  brother,  the  cardinal  Soderini,  that  iTulius 
bad  a  design  to  despoil  him  of  his  riches,  which  be  was  sup- 
posed to  Lave  ama^ssed  to  a  considerable  amount,  he  hastened 
to  Ancona,  where  he  took  sliipping  and  proceeded  to  Bagusa. 
Being  informed,  soon  after  his  arrival,  that  the  pope  had 
expressed  great  resentment  against  him,  he  quitted  Kagnsa, 
and  took  up  his  residence  within  the  Turkish  dominions.t 
In  effecting  his  escape  he  had  been  assisted  by  Antonio  di 
Segna,  who  had  been  sent  to  him  by  his  brother  to  apprize 
him  of  the  danger  which  would  attend  his  visit  to  Rome. 
Antonio  had  no  sooner  returned  to  the  city,  than  lie  was 
seized  upon  by  the  order  of  the  pope,  and  committed  to  prison, 
where  he  was  subjected  to  the  torture,  to  compel  him  to  dis- 
cover the  place  of  retreat  of  the  Gonfaloniere,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  liia  escape.  Being  liberated  in  the 
coiiTBo  of  a  few  days,  he  returned  to  his  house,  where  he  sooa 
afterwards  died,  in  consequence  of  the  sufferings  which  bt> 
had  undergone,  leaving  on  the  memory  of  Julius  II.  a  ataiii 
"  Gnicciard.,  Nsrdi. 
f  Guiccinrd.  lib.  xi.  vol.  ii.  p.  IS.    Nirdi.  Hiat.  Fior.  lib.  ».  p.  152. 
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which  will  present  itself  in  strong  colours,  as  often  as  his 
name  occurs  to  the  notice  of  posterity. 

On  the  last  day  of  August,  1512,  Giuliano  de'  Medici 
entered  the  city  of  Florence,  from  which  he  had  been  expelled 
with  his  brothers,  eighteen  years  before.  He  was  accompa- 
nied by  Francesco  Albizi,  at  whose  house  he  alighted,  and 
where  he  was  visited  by  most  of  the  principal  families  in  the 
place.  On  this  occasion  it  wa^  remarked,  that  many  of  those 
who  had  been  the  most  forward  in  offering  their  lives  and 
fortunes  in  the  support  of  Soderini,  were  the  most  assiduous 
in  their  endeavours  to  secure  the  favourable  opinion  of  Giu- 
liano de'  Medici.*  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  viceroy 
Cardona  entered  the  city,  that  the  depending  negotiations 
were  finally  terminated.  Seating  himself  in  the  vacant  chair 
of  the  Gonfaloniere,  he  prescribed  to  the  magistrates  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  on  which  alone  he  would  consent  to  with- 
draw his  army.  His  propositions,  although  confusedly  ex- 
pressed or  ill  understood  by  his  reluctant  hearers,  who  were 
still  eager  to  preserve,  at  least,  the  external  forms  and 
shadows  of  liberty,  were  assented  to  without  opposition.t  In 
these  discussions  the  Medici  displayed  great  moderation.  They 
only  demanded  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  return  as 
private  citizens,  and  should  have  the  right  of  purchasing  their 
forfeited  property  and  effects  at  the  prices  for  which  they 
had  been  sold  by  government ;  paying  also  the  amount  of 
such  sums  as  had  been  laid  out  in  their  improvement.  With 
respect  to  the  political  connections  of  the  state,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Florentines  should  enter  into  the  league  with  the 
other  allies  for  the  common  defence  of  Italy ;  that  they 
should  pay  to  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  forty  thousand 
ducats,  to  the  v'ceroy  Cardona,  on  behalf  of  his  sovereign, 
eighty  thousand,  and  for  his  own  use,  twenty  thousand ;  and 
they  also  engaged  in  a  particular  alliance  with  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon  for  the  mutual  defence  of  their  respective  posses^ 
sions. 

The  return  of  the  Medici  to  their  native  place  had  already 
overthrown  the  popular  form  of  the  Florentine  government, 
and  the  expiilsi:)n  of  the  Gonfaloniere  rendered  it  necessary  to 

*  Nerli,  Comment,  lib.  v.  p.  11. 
f  Nardi,  Hist.  Fior.  lib.  v.  p.  151. 
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Bdo]jt  new  rcgalationa  for  the  conduct  uf  tLe  state.  Aa  the 
cardinal  yet  remained  at  Prato,  the  magistrates  and  principal 
Aiecutive  ofticera  met  together,  and  admitting  Giiiliano  aod 
Iiis  adherents  to  their  councils,  they  attempted  ta  form  such  a 
Eyeteni,  aa,  whilst  it  eanctioned  the  return  of  the  Afedici, 
might  oountcrhalance  tJie  preponderating  influence  which  that 
family  had  before  enjoyed.  To  this  end,  they  proposed  that 
the  Gonfalontere  should  be  elected  for  one  year  only,  and 
that  he  ehould  not  be  allowed  to  cnrry  on  any  negotiation,  or 
hold  correspondence  with  foreign  powers,  without  a  thorough 
participation  with  the  other  membera  of  the  staf*.  A  council 
of  eighty  citizens  was  to  he  chosen  every  sis  months,  and  the 
principal  magiatrates  were  to  be  created  by  the  Contiylio 
ffrande,  as  had  formerly  been  the  custom. *  In  these  regula- 
tions Gintiano,  who  is  said  to  have  inherited  the  mildness 
and  urbanity  of  his  ancestor  Veri  de'  Medici,  rather  than  the 
political  sagacity  and  vigilance  of  the  great  Coamo,  readily 
concurred;  and  Gio van-Batista  Ridolfi  waa  appointed  the 
first  Gonfaloniere  under  the  reformed  government.  It  soon, 
however,  appeared,  that  by  this  institution  the  Bledici  were 
left  without  authority  at  the  mercy  of  their  opponents  ;  and 
as  the  new  Gonfaloniere  was  not  only  a  man  of  great 
influence,  hut  strongly  attached  to  the  i>opular  party,  appre- 
hensionB  were  justly  entertained  that  aa  soon  as  the  Spaniah 
troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  vicinity,  the  Medici 
and  their  adherents  would  again  be  expelled.  In  thia 
emergency  many  of  the  chief  citizens  resorted  to  the  cardinal 
at  Prato,  and  concerted  with  him,  and  with  Giuiio  de'  Medici 
and  Lorenzo,  the  aon  of  the  unfortunate  Pioro,  the  means  of 
repairing  the  error  of  Giuliano,  and  of  eatabliahing  the  govern- 
ment in  the  aame  manner  as  it  had  been  conducted  before 
the  espulsion  of  the  Medici  in  1494.  Whilst  the  members 
of  the  fenale  were  debating  on  the  heat  mode  uf  carrying 
into  effect  the  propoaed  ayalem  of  their  government,  the 
palace  was  surrounded  by  armed  men,  who  put  a  speedy 
period  to  their  deliberations*.  In  their  stead  a  new  council 
of  sixty-six  citizens  waa  appointed,  the  membera  of  which 
were  known  to  be  wholly  devoted  to  fJio  Medici,     Itldcla 

*  Nerli,  Commett.  bTi.  vi.  pp.  112,  114. 
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was  compelled  to  renounce  the  office  of  Gonfaloniere,  whioh 
he  had  so  lately  accepted.  The  brother  and  nephews  of 
Piero  Soderini  were  ordered  to  be  confined  at  different  places 
within  the  Florentine  territory,  and  Giuliano  was  expressly 
acknowledged  as  chief  of  the  state.  This  event  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  overthrow  of  the  popular  government  of 
Florence,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether,  if  the 
rights  of  the  citizens  had  been  less  rigidly  insisted  on  in  the 
deliberations  held  with  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  a  greater  share 
of  authority  might  not  have  been  preserved  to  the  people  at 
large  than  it  was  afterwards  possible  to  secure.  The  freedom 
of  a  state  is  as  much  endangered  by  intemperance  and 
yiolence,  as  by  indifference  and  neglect ;  and  when  once  the 
spirit  of  opposition  is  roused  to  such  a  pitch,  that  either 
party  sees  its  own  destruction  in  the  success  of  the  other, 
they  both  resort  by  common  consent  to  the  indiscriminating 
authority  of  a  despot,  as  the  only  shelter  from  that  political 
resentment,  which,  whilst  it  professes  to  aim  only  at  the 
public  good,  seems  to  be  of  all  passions  the  most  unextin* 
guishable  and  the  most  ferocious. 

A.bout  the  same  time  that  the  Medici  returned  to  Florence, 
Maximilian  Sforza,  the  son  of  Lodovico,  who  had  for  several 
years  found  a  refuge  at  the  imperial  court,  was  restored  by 
the  arms  of  the  league  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  state 
of  Milan,  as  had  been  agreed  on  at  the  diet  of  Mantua**  He 
entered  his  capital  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  December,  1512, 
amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the  populace,  accompanied  by  the 
chief  commanders  of  the  allied  troops,  and  an  immense  con- 
course of  Italian,  German,  Spanish,  and  Swiss  nobility  and 
captains.  These  important  services  were  not,  however, 
rendered  to  him,  without  such  claims  for  compensation  as 
greatly  diminished  their  value.  The  Swiss  laid  him  under 
heavy  contributions  for  their  pay,  and  the  pope  had  already 
divested  his  dominions  of  the  important  territories  of  Parma 
and  Piacenza.  Unfortunately  for  the  repose  of  Italy,  the 
young  duke  was  not  endowed  with  vigour  and  talents  to 
contend  with  those  who  had  long  been  exercised  in  political 
intrigues,  and  habituated  to  violence  and  plunder ;  and  the 

*  Guicciard.  lib.  xi.  vol.  ii.  p«  7. 
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atate  of  Milan,  wbicli  ought  to  have  been  the  barrier  of  Italy 
■gajnet  the  dangeroua  inroads  of  the  Frencli,  waa  debilitated 
and  abridged,  at  the  very  time  wliea  it  should,  in  eound 
policy,  have  been  invigorated  and  fiupported  by  every  possible 
means. 

With  t!ie  Buppressiun  of  the  fanatical  party,  formed  nndei 
the  infiuence  of  Savonarola,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Medici 
to  Florence,  the  vivacity  and  gaiety  of  the  inhabitants  re- 
turned, and  the  spectacles  anil  amusements  for  which  that 
city  had  formerly  been  remarkable  were  revived.  Among 
other  methods  adopted  by  the  Medici  to  strengthen  their  owq 
aathority,  and  conciliate  the  favoui  of  the  populace,  was  the 
institution  of  two  companies,  or  orders  of  merit.  One  of 
these  was  denominated  the  order  of  the  diamond,  alluding  to 
the  impreta.  or  emblem  of  a  diamond  ring  with  three  feathers, 
and  the  motto,  temper,  adopted  by  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent, 
and  now  restored  by  his  youngest  son,  Giuliano,  with  a  view 
of  securing  hia  own  influonce  by  recalling  tlie  memory  of  hiB 
father.  The  other  order,  of  which  Lorenzo  de"  Medici,  the 
eon  of  the  unfortunate  Piero,  waa  considered  as  the  chief,  was 
called  the  company  of  the  broname,  in  allusion  to  the  impreia 
of  Piero,  representing  trunks  of  wood  consuming  in  the  midst 
of  flanies.*  This  society  was  chiefly  composed  of  the  younger 
part  of  the  citizens,  who  from  their  rank  and  time  of  life  were 
judged  to  be  most  suitable  companions  for  lorenio,  upon 
whom,  as  the  representative  of  the  elder  brancti  of  his  family, 
the  authority  which  it  had  enjoyed  in  the  state  was  expected 
to  devolve.  To  the  raetnbera  of  these  societies  precedence 
was  given  on  public  occasions,  and  it  waa  their  particular 
province  to  preside  over  the  festivals,  triumphs,  and  eshi- 
liitions,  which  now  once  more  enlivened  the  city  of  Florence, 
and  which  were  doubtless  intended  to  turn  the  attention  of 
the  people  from  the  consideration  of  tlieir  new  etat«  of 
political  degradation.  In  compliance  with  the  fsisliion  of 
the  times  the  cardinal  also  adopted  an  emblem,  which 
sufficiently  manifested  his  intention  to  retain  the  aathority 
which  he  had  thus,  by  the  labour  of  so  many  years,  J 
gained  in  his  uatire  place ;  but  in  choosing  on   [  '  ' 


»  NwtJ,  Comnient.  lib.  vi.  ji.  121.    NariL,  HiiL  Fior.  lib.  «■  d.  158. 
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tbe  decisive  representation  of  the  giogo^  or  yoke,  he  endea- 
voured to  rejider  it  less  offensive  by  the  scriptural  motto, 
Jugwm  meum  stuive  est^  et  onus  meum  leve.  "  My  yoke  is 
easy,  and  my  burthen  light."*  It  is,  however,  highly  pro- 
bable, that  such  an  unlimited  assumption  of  absolute  power 
as  that  emblem  implies,  was  not  compensated  by  the 
language  which  accompanied  it,  in  the  estimation  of  those 
inflexiWo  friends  to  the  liberties  of  their  country,  many  of 
whom  still  remained  within  the  city;  and  who  were  well 
aware,  that  if  they  were  once  effectually  placed  under  the 
yoke,  the  weight  of  it  must  in  future  depend  upon  the  will  of 
their  master. 

The  return  of  the  Medici  to  Florence  had  not  been  sig- 
nalized by  any  act  of  severity  against  the  adverse  party ;  yet 
neither  the  moderation  of  the  cardinal  in  this  respect,  nor  the 
means  adopted  by  him  and  his  family  to  gratify  the  people 
by  public  spectacles  and  amusements,  could  prevent  the  dan- 
gerous effects  of  individual  dissatisfaction  and  resentment 
Scarcely  had  the  public  ferment  subsided,  than  a  project  was 
formed  for  the  destruction  of  the  Medici  and  the  restoration 
of  the  ancient  government,  the  chief  promoter  of  which  was 
Pietro  Paolo  Boscoli,  a  young  man  of  family,  whose  proficiency 
in  literature  had  led  him  to  the  contemplation  of  the  ex- 
amples of  ancient  courage,  and  inspired  him  with  that  enthu- 
siasm for  liberty  which  is  of  all  passions  the  most  noble  and 
the  most  dangerous.  In  the  Medici  he  saw  the  oppressors  of 
his  country ;  and  whilst  he  dwelt  with  admiration  on  the 
splendid  treachery  of  Brutus,  he  avowed  his  determination  to 
imitate  him,  if  another  Cassius  could  be  found  to  second  his 
efforts.  Such  an  associate  was  soon  discovered  in  Agostino 
Capponi.  Many  persons  of  great  reputation,  and  extensive 
influence,  secretly  favoured  the  enterprise,  and  a  plan  was 
concerted  for  the  a^ssassi nation  of  the  obnoxious  parties.  An 
accident,  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  Capponi,  pre- 
vented, however,  the  execution  of  their  project,  and  not  only 
involved  in  destruction  both  himself  and  his  companion,  but 
led  to  the  accusation  of  many  citizens  of  the  first  respecta- 
bility.    As  Capponi  was  entering  the  house  of  the  Pucci,  a 

*  AmmiratOi  Bitratto  di  Leone  X.  Opusc.  vol.  iii.  p  7^ 
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paper  fell  from  iiis  bosom,  wbich  contained  tlio  names  of  sucb 
persone  as  had  either  engaged  in  the  cons]itmcy,  or  were 
tlioug-ht  by  those  wStli  whom  it  originated,  likely  to  favour 
their  cause.  This  ditngerous  scroll  was  immediatHlj'  comma- 
nicatcd  to  the  magistrates.  Boscoli  and  Cappoiii  were  Appre- 
hended,  and  oa  their  exnmination  confiirned  the  snapiuiona  to 
which  the  paper  had  given  rise.  Among  those  who  appeared 
to  have  been  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  were  Cosmo  de' 
Pazzi,  archbishop  of  Florence,  Nicole  Valori,  the  biogm- 
pher  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  the  celebrated  historian 
Nicolo  Maohiavelli,  then  eecretary  of  the  republic,  Giovanni 
Folchi,  Piero  Orlandini,  and  many  other  persons  of  eminence, 
aH  of  whom  were  ordered  to  be  closely  confined  until  their 
guilt  or  their  innocence  might  be  ascertained  by  a  further 
inquiry.* 

In  the  midet  of  the  agitation  to  which  this  alarming  dis- 
covery gave  rise,  the  attention  of  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  was 
suddenly  called  to  a  yet  more  important  object,  which  induced 
him  to  quit  the  city  of  Florence  in  the  raidat  of  the  investi- 
gation, and  to  proceed,  with  aa  much  espedition  as  the  state 
of  his  health  would  jiermit,  to  Borne.  This  was  the  death  of 
the  supreme  pontiff  Julius  II.,  which  happened  on  the  twenty- 
first  day  of  February,  in  the  year  1513, 

Notwi  til  standing  the  umple  successes  wliich,  in  the  latter 
l-Kt  of  his  life,  had  attended  the  arms  and  crowned  the  de- 
signs of  Jnlius  II.,  they  were  by  no  means  commensurate  with 
the  reach  of  his  ambition,  and  the  extent  of  his  views.  Not 
satisfied  with  having  acted  the  principal  part  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  French  from  Italy,  he  had  determined  to  free  that 
country  from  all  foreign  powers,  and  to  model  its  goverumenta 
at  his  own  pleasure.  Hence  he  certwnly  meditated  licstili- 
tica  against  Ids  ally,  the  king  of  Spain,  whose  sovereignty  of 
Naples  WB£  incompatible  with  his  designs.  "  If  heaven  be 
willing,"  said  be,  shaking  tbe  staff  which  supported  his  aged 
eteps,  and  trembling  with  rage,  "  the  Neapolitans  shall  in  a. 
short  time  have  another  master."  Tlje  late  proceedings  of  the 
Medici  in  Florence  had,  however,  given  him  no  slight  offence; 

*  Nerli,  Comment,  lib.  vi.  p.  123. 
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Inasiniich  as  they  had  not  required  his  participation  or  con- 
currence in  the  political  arrangements  of  the  place,  but  had 
secured  to  themselves  a  supreme  and  independent  authority. 
But  whilst  Julius  was  immersed  in  these  meditations,  he  for- 
got the  uncertain  tenure  by  which  he  held  his  own  existence, 
and  a  few  days'  sickness  terminated  his  extensive  projects, 
and  laid  him  to  rest.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  he  died 
phrenetic,  exclaiming,  "  Out  of  Italy,  French !  Out,  Alfonso 
of  Este !"  But  Muratori  conjectures  that  he  retained  his 
reason  to  the  last ;  and  it  is  indeed  highly  probable  that  those 
expressions,  which  were  considered  as  the  proofs  of  delirium, 
were  nothing  more  than  the  effects  of  "  the  ruling  passion 
strong  in  death." 

The  foregoing  pages  have  afforded  us  sufficient  oppor- 
tunities of  appreciating  the  character  and  talents  of  Julius  II. 
Bold,  enterprising,  ambitious,  and  indefatigable,  he  neither 
sought  repose  himself,  nor  allowed  it  to  be  enjoyed  by  others. 
In  searching  for  a  vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth,  it  would  indeed 
have  been  difficult  to  have  found  a  person  whose  conduct  and 
temper  were  more  directly  opposed  to  the  mild  spirit  of 
Christianity,  and  the  example  of  its  founder ;  but  this  was 
not  the  test  by  which  the  conclave  judged  of  the  qualifications 
of  a  pontiff,  who  was  now  no  longer  expected  to  seclude  him- 
self from  the  cares  of  the  world  in  order  to  attend  to  the 
spiritual  concerns  of  his  flock.  Julius  II.  is  therefore  not  to 
be  judged  by  a  rule  of  conduct,  which  he  neither  proposed  to 
himself,  nor  was  expected  to  conform  to  by  others.  His 
vigorous  and  active  mind  corresponded  with  the  restless  spirit 
of  the  times,  and  his  good  fortune  raised  him  to  an  eminence 
from  which  he  looked  down  on  the  proudest  sovereigns  of  the 
earth.  His  ambition  was  not,  however,  the  passion  of  a 
grovelling  mind,  nor  were  the  advantages  which  he  sought  to 
attain  of  a  temporary  or  personal  nature.  To  establish  the 
authority  of  the  holy  see  throughout  Europe,  to  recover  the 
dominions  of  the  church,  to  expel  all  foreign  powers,  or,  as 
they  were  then  called,  barbarians,  from  Italy,  and  to  restore 
that  country  to  the  dominion  of  its  native  princes,  were  tba 
vast  objects  of  his  comprehensive  mind.  These  objects  he 
lived  in  a  great  degree  to  accomplish ;  and  it  may  well  be 
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doubted  whetiier,  if  he  had  entered  on  his  career  at  an  earlier 
period  of  life,  he  irould  not  have  carried  his  designs  into 
full  effect.  In  suppressing  the  vicars  of  the  church,  aod 
uniting  their  territories  to  the  holy  see,  he  completed  whaf 
Alexander  VI,  had  begun  ;  but  without  incurring  an  eijiirfl 
degree  of  odium  to  that  which  has  been  attached  to  the 
memory  of  his  predecessor.  The  Italian  hietorianH  hove  not, 
however,  shewn  themselves  favourable  to  his  famej  and 
Gnicciardini  asserts,*  "That  ifhe  beconsidered  as  a  groat 
man,  it  is  only  by  those  who,  having  forgotten  the  right 
meaning  of  words,  and  confused  the  distinctions  of  a  sound 
judgment,  conceive  that  it  is  rather  the  office  of  a  supreme 
pontiff  to  add  to  the  dominion  of  the  apostolic  see  by 
Christian  arms  and  Christian  blood,  than  to  afford  Ihe  ex- 
ample of  a  well-regulated  life." 

That  the  martial  character  of  this  pontifi",  who  frequently 
ted  Lis  troops  in  person,  tended  to  diminish  the  reverence  due 
to  the  holy  see,  and  like  the  enormities  of  Alexander  TI. 
prepared  the  way  foi  the  reformation  which  speedily  fol- 
lowed, has  been  conjectured  by  many  writers,  and  seems 
indeed  highly  probable,"*  In  his  private  life  he  is  said  to 
h&ve  been  addicted  to  the  inordinate  use  of  wine,  which  may 
account  for  some  of  the  eccentricities  recorded  of  him ;  but  it 
is  admitted  by  all  writers  that  he  did  not,  like  too  many 
pontiffs,  disgrace  his  pontificate  by  dissipating  the  revenues 
and  domains  of  the  church  among  his  relations  and 
favonritea.  With  the  exception  only  of  the  city  of  Pesaro, 
the  investiture  of  which,  with  the  consent  of  the  college  oi 
cardinals,  wan  granted  to  his  nephew,  the  duke  of  Urbino, 
the  conquests  of  Julius  were  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the 
church;  and  he  withstood  the  entreaties  of  his  daughter 
Felice,  the  wife  of  M.  Antonio  Colonna,  who  solicited  the 
hat  of  a  cardinal  for  Guido  da  MontefeUro,  the  half-brother 
of  her  husband,  having  openly  declared  to  her  that  he  did 
not  think  him  deserving  (if  that  rank.  Jnlius  was  the  first 
piintiff  who  revived  the  custom  which  had  long  been  discon- 
tinued by  his  predecesBora,  of  suffering  his  beard  to  extend  Ut 

•  Qidcdard.  lib.  li,  vol.  ii.  p.  31. 
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Its  natural  length,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  done  m  ordef 
to  give  additional  dignity  to  his  appearance  ;  but  which  may 
with  more  probability  be  attiibuted  to  his  impatient  temper 
and  incessant  occupations,  which  left  him  no  time  for  the 
usual  attentions  to  his  person. 

That  Julius  was  no  scholar  is  asserted  on  his  own  autho- 
rity ;  but  although  he  did  not  devote  himself  to  sedentary 
occupations,  he  was  not,  like -Paul  II.,  a  persecutor  of  men  of 
learning.  On  the  contrary,  those  few  ecclesiastics  whom  he 
raised  to  the  purple  by  the  suggestions  of  his  own  judgment, 
and  without  the  solicitation  of  foreign  powers,  were  all  men  of 
considerable  talents  and  acquirements.  At  no  time  have 
the  professors  of  literature  been  sparing  of  their  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  favour  of  the  great;  and  Julius  II.  is  the 
frequeut  theme  of  applause  in  the  works  of  his  contemporaries, 
who  devoted  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  Latin  poetry.^*^ 
Of  these,  some  have  celebrated  his  magnanimity,  his  courage, 
hie  promptitude  in  war,  and  others  his  strict  administration 
of  justice,  and  his  attention  to  the  arts  of  peace.  In  a  copy 
of  versos  addressed  by  Valerian  us  to  the  pope,  on  the  pro- 
ficiency made  by  his  nephew,  Giovanni  Francesco  della 
Rovere,  in  the  study  of  the  law,  that  author  asserts  that  not 
only  polite  literature,  but  the  severer  studies,  had  begun  to 
assume  a  new  form,  and  were  cultivated  under  his  influence 
with  great  success.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  during  his 
pontificate,  amidst  the  tumults  of  war,  the  depopulation  of 
cities,  the  ravages  of  pestilence  and  of  famine,  and  all  those 
calamities  and  commotions  which  agitate  and  distract  the 
human  mind,  the  great  and  distinguished  characters  who  were 
destined  to  illustrate  by  their  works  the  more  pacific  reign  of 
his  successor,  were  principally  formed.  Already  had  Bembo 
distinguished  himself  by  numerous  productions  both  in  the 
Italian  and  Latin  tongue,  which  had  spread  his  reputation 
through  the  whole  extent  of  Italy.  Castiglione  had  com- 
posed his  elegant  work,  to  which  we  have  before  adverted, 
and  Ariosto  had  not  only  formed  the  design,  but  made  a 
considerable  progress  in  the  execution  of  his  immortal  poem. 

Of  the  favourable  disposition  of  Julius  towards  men  of 
talents,  a  decisive  instance  appears  in  his  conduct  towards 
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QioYanni  Antonio  Flaminio,  the  leameil  father  of  a  atiU  more 
lenmed  boh  ;  and  who,  having  pronounced  an  oration  before 
him  a,t  Imo.a  in  the  year  150G,  was  honoured  by  him  with 
the  moat  friendly  demonstrations  of  esteem  and  reapect,  and 
invited  to  take  up  hie  residence  at  Kome.  Flaminio  excused 
himself;  and  the  pope,  instead  of  manifesting  his  displeasure, 
presented  him  with  fifty  gold  crowns.  Some  time  after- 
wards, the  hishop  of  Narni,  having  occasion  to  pay  a  visit 
to  Imola,  was  ordered  by  the  pope  to  call  upon  Flaminio,  and 
to  assure  him  of  the  continuance  of  bis  regard,  and  of  his 
wish  to  know  in  wliat  manner  he  could  give  him  the  most 
effectual  proofs  of  it.  The  favour  of  the  pontiff  induced 
Flaminio  to  address  to  him  a  copy  of  Latin  verses,  in  wliicjh 
the  poet  encourages  him  fo  persevere  in  his  great  design  of 
delivering  Italy  from  a  foreign  yoke,  and  to  crown  his  glory 
by  becoming  the  assertor  of  the  liberties  of  hia  country.  An 
exhortation  so  consonant  to  the  disposition  and  views  of  the 
pope  was  doubtless  received  with  favour,  and  the  stem 
mind  of  Julius  might  perhaps  trace  with  satisfaction,  in  the 
elegant  lines  of  Flaminio,  the  durable  records  of  his  future 

The  Vatican  library,  which  bad  been  begun  by  Nicho- 
las v.,  and  enlarged  by  the  attention  of  succeeding  pontiffs, 
derived  no  great  advantage  from  the  patronage  of  Julius  II. 
But  this  is  not  to  be  attributed  so  much  to  his  disregard  of 
literature,  as  to  tlie  design  which  he  had  formed  of  collecting 
a  separate  library  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  which 
«raa  not  to  owe  its  importance  to  the  number,  so  much  as  to 
the  value  of  the  books  and  manuscripts  of  which  it  was  to  be 
(omposed.  It  was  also  intended  that  the  splendour  of  this 
collection  should  be  enhanced  by  works  in  painting  and  sculp- 
ture by  the  most  distinguished  artists  of  the  time ;  but  the 
deatli  of  the  pope  prevented,  in  all  probability,  the  comple- 
tion of  the  plan ;  and  as  no  such  distinct  collection  has  been 
adverted  to  in  later  times,  it  may  justly  be  conjectured  that 

•  Cann.  Illuatr.  Poft.  Ital.  toI.  i».  p.  357.  Many  further  psrtionlart 
Ultutnciyei  of  the  chBracter  and  conduct  of  Juljut  II.  are  given  bv  CoiinI 
BoBBi  Cltal.  ed.  vol.  iii.  pp.  1B7,  222),  and  by  Mr.  Heuke  (Germ,  ed 
vol.  ii.  p.  2B,  4to.  Slb.). 
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it  bas  been  united  with  that  of  the  Vatican.  In  a  letter'^ 
of  Bembo  to  the  pope,  written  only  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  this  library  is  particularly  mentioned ;  and  from  the 
same  letter  we  learn  some  curious  particulars,  respecting  not 
only  the  attention  of  that  pontiff  to  the  promotion  of  litera- 
ture, but  the  restoration  of  the  long  lost  art  of  abbreviated  or 
short-hand  writing,  of  which  Bembo  may  be  considered 
the  reviver  in  modern  times. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


1513. 


Assembly  of  the  conclave — Mode  of  electing  a  pope — Election  of  the 
cardinal  de'  Medici — Motives  of  the  choice  of  the  conclave — Reason  of 
hifl  taking  the  name  of  Leo  X. — His  coronation — Procession  to  the 
Lateran — Embassy  from  Florence — Leo  pardons  the  Florentine  con- 
spirators— Recals  Pietro  Soderini-' Appoints  Bembo  and  Sadoleti  his 
secretaries — Resolves  to  establish  the  peace  of  Europe — Louis  XII. 
threatens  the  state  of  Milan — Treaty  of  Blois^'Leo  endeavours  to 
dissuade  Louis  XII. — Opposes  him  and  forms  with  Henry  VIII.  the 
treaty  of  Mechlin — Subsidizes  the  Swiss — Louis  XII.  attacks  the 
Milanese — Battle  of  Novara,  and  defeat  of  the  French — Leo  recom- 
mends lenient  measures — Expulsion  of  the  French  firom  Italy — Henry 
VIII.  invades  France — Battle  of  the  Spurs — The  king  of  Scotland 
attacks  England — Battle  of  Flodden — Congratulatory  letter  of  Leo  X. 
to  Henry  VIII.— Treaty  of  Dijon — Battle  of  Vicenza—The  emperor 
elect  and  the  Venetians  submit  their  differences  to  Leo  X. — Leo  renews 
the  meetings  of  the  Lateran  council — Nominates  four  cardinals- 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  assumes  the  government  of  Florence — Giuliano  de' 
Medici  admitted  a  Roman  citizen — Leo  pardons  the  refractory  cardinals 
—Humiliation  and  absolution  of  Louis  XII. 

On  the  third  day  of  March,  1513,  the  cardinals  who  happened 
to  be  then  in  Rome  entered  the  church  of  S.  Andrea,  where 
the  mass  of  the  Spirito  Santo  was  celebrated  by  the  cardinal 
of  Strigonia ;  after  which  the  bishop  of  Castello,  having  made 
the  usual  oration  de  pontifice  elegendo^  they  went  in  proces- 
sion to  the  conclave  to  proceed  to  the  choice  of  a  pope.  It 
was  not  until  the  sixth  day  of  the  same  month  that  the 
cardinal  de'  Medici  arrived  in  Rome  and  joined  his  brethren. 
The  whole  number  of  cardinals  who  were  assembled  on  this 
occasion  was  twenty-five. 

There  are  four  difierent  modes  of  electing  the  supreme 
pontiff;  by  inspiration^  by  compromise^  by  scrutiny y  and  by 

*  Suppl6m.  au  Corps  Diplom.  torn.  v.  p.  46,  &«. 
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An  election  by  inspiration  10  effected  by  several  of  tbe 
cardinals  calling  aloud,  as  by  a  sudden  impulse,  the  name  oi 
the  person  whom  they  wish  to  raise  to  the  pontifical  dignity. 
This  method  of  resorting  to  the  pretext  of  supernatural  aid  is 
seldom  relied  on,  except  when  all  human  means  have  failed 
of  success.  If,  however,  a  powerful  party  can  be  raised,  and 
their  efforts  happen  to  be  strongly  seconded,  the  rest  of  the 
cardinals,  unwilling  to  distinguish  themselves  by  a  decided 
opposition,  or  to  be  the  last  in  expressing  their  consent,  hasten 
to  concur  in  the  choice. 

It  is  called  an  election  by  compromise  when  the  cardinals, 
not  being  able  to  determine  on  a  proper  person,  agree  to 
submit  the  choice  of  a  pontiff  to  one  or  more  of  their 
own  body,  nominated  for  that  purpose.  It  was  thus  that 
John  XXII.,  after  having  obtained  the  solemn  assent  of  the 
whole  college  to  abide  by  his  decision,  assumed  to  himself  the 
pontificate ;  an  event  which  induced  the  cardinals  not  to 
intrust  this  power  in  future  to  any  of  their  number,  without 
such  restrictions  as  might  effectually  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  a  similar  event. 

In  choosing  a  pope  by  scrutiny^  the  cardinals  each  write 
their  own  name,  with  that  of  the  person  whom  they  wish  to 
recommend,  on  a  hillety  or  ticket ;  which  they  afterwards 
place,  with  many  ceremonies  and  genuflexions,  in  a  large  and 
highly  ornamented  chalice,  on  the  altar  of  the  chapel  in  which 
they  assemble.  The  tickets  are  then  taken  out  by  officers  ap- 
pointed from  their  own  body  for  that  purpose,  ana  the  number 
is  carefully  compared  with  that  of  the  persons  present ;  after 
which,  if  it  appear  that  any  one  of  the  cardinals  has  two-thirds 
of  the  votes  in  his  favour,  he  is  declared  to  be  canonically 
elected  pope.  When,  however,  after  repeated  trials,  this  does 
not  occur,  a  new  proceeding  takes  place,  which  is  called  elec- 
/tw  by  access;  in  which  any  cardinal  may  accede  to  the  vote  of 
Another  by  an  alteration  of  his  ticket  in  a  prescribed  form. 
1*'''ien  by  these  means  the  choice  of  a  pontiff  is  effected,  the 
tickets  are  prudently  committed  to  the  flames,  to  prevent  all 
pretexts  for  further  inquiry.* 

After  a  deliberation  which  lasted  for  the  space  of  seven 

*  Ceremonial  de  Rome,  in  Snppl^m.  an  Corps  Diplomatique,  com.  v. 
pp.  48,  49. 


daya,  the  chiiice  of  tie  conclave  fell  upon  the  carjluiil  de' 
Medici,  wlio  was  elected  by  scrutiny.*  As  he  waa  at  this 
time  the  chief  caxdinal  dea«oii,  it  was  hia  office  to  examine  the 
votes,  in  which  he  conducted  himself  with  great  modesty; 
and  when  he  had  the  happiness  to  find  that  he  was  himself 
the  fortunate  cajididate,  not  the  least  alteration  was  perceived 
in  his  countenance.  He  immediately  received  the  adoration 
of  the  cardinals,  whom  he  embraced  and  kissed  in  return. 
They  then  requested  to  know  what  name  he  would  assume  ; 
to  which  he  replied  that  he  should  submit  it  to  the  sacred  col- 
lege ;  hut,  on  being  again  intreated  t«  make  his  choice,  he 
anstveTed  that,  among  his  other  v^n  cogitations,  he  had  at 
some  times  thought,  that  if  he  should  ever  be  caJled  to  the 
pontifical  chair,  he  would  take  the  name  of  Leo  the  Tenth  ; 
which,  if  agreeable  to  them,  he  would  now  adopt ;  but  if  not, 
he  would  alter  his  intention.  On  this  many  of  the  cardinals 
expressed  their  approbation,  allegiug  that,  if  they  had  been 
elected,  they  would  have  made  the  same  choice.  One  of  the 
windows  of  the  conclave,  which  Itad  been  closed  up  as  usual 
on  such  occasions,  wa.B  then  broken  down,  and  the  cardinal 
Alessandro  Fnmese  announced  to  the  people,  in  the  usual 
form,  the  election  of  a  pope  and  the  name  which  he  had 
assumed. '''  He  was  then  placed  in  the  pontifical  chair,  and 
carried  to  the  cliurch  of  S.  Tietro,  accompanied  by  the  whole 
conclave  and  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  city,  amidst  the  rejoicings' 
of  the  people  and  the  discharge  of  cannon  ;  the  clergy  singing,' 
aa  they  passed,  Te  Deum  landamm ;  and  being  brought 
before  the  great  altar,  he  was  there  enthroned. 

The  causes  which  determined  the  college  in  their  choice  of 
a  pontiff  on  this  occasion  rest  chiefly  on  coniectare.  It  is, 
however,  sufficiently  understood,  that  whilst  tlie  elder  mem- 
bers inclined  towards  the  party  of  the  cardinal  Alborese,  who 
had  on  one  examination  thirteen  votes  in  his  favour,  the 
younger,  and  particularly  those  of  royal  and  noble  families, 
adhered  to  that  of  the  cardinal  de'  Medici.  Of  the  elder 
members,  no  one  possessed  greater  influence  than  Rafiaeilo 
Riario,  nephew  of  Sixtiis  IV.,  whom  the  cajdiual  de'  Metliti 
found  means,  after  several  days'  deliberations,  to  attach  to  hia 

•  ConcUvs  cl  Leone  X.  p.  179. 
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interests,  and  whose   favour  probably  secured  his  election. 
From  the  narration  of  Jovius  it  appears,  that  the  cardinal  de' 
Medici  was  at  this  time  seriously  indisposed,  from  an  abscess, 
the  breaking  of  which  diffused  through  the  whole  conclave 
such  an  intolerable  stench,  that  the  cardinals,  thinking  it 
impossible  that  he  could  long  survive,  determined  to  elect 
him  pope  ;*  but  this  stoiy  is  rejected  by  a  more  judicious 
writer,t  as  having  arisen  from  the  misrepresentations  of  thos^, 
who  have  insinuated  that  the  irregularities  of  his  past  life  had 
subjected  him  to  this  disorder.     It  is,  however,  certain,  that 
at  the  time  when  the  cardinal  quitted  Florence,  he  was  so 
much  indisposed  aj9  to  be  obliged  to  be  carried  by  slow  stages 
in  a  litter  to  Rome,  and  that  on  the  day  after  his  arrivtd  a 
surgeon  was  admitted  into  the  conclave,  who  performed  an 
operation  on  his  person,  after  which  the  cardinals  would  not 
permit  the  surgeon,  notwithstanding  his  entreaties,  to  quit  the 
place ;  but  the  certainty  of  this  fact  by  no  means  authorizes 
those  inferences  which  some  have  attempted  to  draw  from 
it.2J8    The  real  motives  of  the  choice  of  the  college  may,  with 
more  candour,  and  perhaps  with  more  truth,  be  sought  for  in 
the  high  estimation  in  which  the  name  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
the  father  of  the  cardinal,  waA  yet  held  throughout  Italy;  in 
the  decorum  and  respectability  of  his  own  life  and  manners ; 
and  in  the  remembrance  of  the  services  which  he  had  ren- 
dered to  the  church,  and  of  the  dangers  which  he  had  sus- 
tained in  the  defence  of  her  rights.     At  this  important  junc- 
ture the  cardinal  de'  Medici  is  also  said  to  have  owed  great 
obligations  to  Bernardo  da  Bibbiena,  whom  he  fortunately 
selected  as  his  conclavist,  and  who,  by  his  dexterous  manage- 
ment and  artful  representations,  removed  the  opposition  of  the 
cardinal  Soderini,  brother  of  the  late  Gonfaloniere  of  Florence, 
and  others,  who  were  at  first  adverse  to  the  elevation  of  his 
patron. 2*^     But  whatever  were  the  motives  which  led  to  that 
event,  it  is  on  all  hands  agreed,  that  his  elevation  was  not 
disgraced  by  that  shameless  traffic  and  open  prostitution  of 
the  favours  and  emoluments  of  the  church,  which  had  been 
80  usual  on  similar  occasions,  and  Leo  ascended  the  pontifical 
throne  without  any  imputation  on  his  character  for  integrity, 

*  JoyioSi  lib.  iii.  p.  56.  f  Fabron.  in  Vita  Leonis  X.  p.  60* 
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•ven  by  that  propensity  to  scandal  by  which  the  city  of 
Borne  has  always  been  distinguished.  The  populace  would 
not  indeed  relinquish  their  privilege  of  mingling  their  satire 
with  their  joy  on  this  occasion  ;^^^  but  when  satire  attaches 
only  to  slight  imperfections,  it  becomes  the  surest  proof  that 
there  are  no  glaring  defects  to  provoke  the  severity  of  animad- 
Torsion. 

In  assuming  the  name  of  Leo  X.^^^  it  has  been  supposed 
by  some,  that  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  meant  to  allude  to  the 
insignia  of  his  native  place,  and  by  others,  that  he  intended 
to  verify  the  dreams  of  his  mother ;  *  but  as  he  was  not  re- 
markable for  a  superstitious  adherence  to  the  expiring  follies 
of  the  age,  we  may  rather  assent  to  those  writers  who  suppose 
that  he  intended  to  allude  to  the  courage  and  magnanimity 
with  which  he  was  resolved  to  execute  the  high  office  to  which 
he  had  been  called.  It  may  also  be  observed,  that  it  had  been 
the  custom  of  many  of  his  predecessors  to  adopt  appellations 
of  a  warlike  nature ;  and  after  an  Alexander  and  a  Julius, 
the  name  of  Leo,  already  sanctioned  by  a  long  succession  of 
pontiffs,  if  not  dreaded  by  his  enemies,  might  at  least  seem 
formidable^  to  his  subjects  ;t  but  it  is  yet  more  probable  that 
he  was  induced  to  this  choice  by  the  consideration,  that  all 
his  predecessors  of  the  same  name  had  been  eminently  dis- 
tinguished by  their  virtues,  their  talents,  or  their  good  for- 
tune, and  he  therefore  thought  it  not  unadvisable  to  revive  a 
name  which,  although  so  celebrated,  had  not  occurred  in  the 
annals  of  the  church  for  more  than  four  centuries,  j: 

As  the  pope,  before  his  elevation,  was  only  a  cardinal 
deacon,  it  was  necessary  to  admit  him  into  priest's  orders ; 
which  ceremony  was  peiformed  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  March, 
four  days  after  his  election.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  on 
the  seventeenth,  and  crowned  on  the  nineteenth  of  the  same 
month.  On  this  occasion  a  large  platform  was  erected  on  the 
steps  of  the  church  of  S.  Pietro,  with  columns,  and  a  cornice 
in  imitation  of  marble,  on  which  was  inscribed  in  letters  of 
gold,  Leoni  X.  Pont.  Max.  Literatorum  pr^esidio,  ac 
BONiTATis  PAUTORI.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed, 
Leo  proceeded  to  the  church  of  S.  Pietro,  accompanied  by 

*  Jovius,  in  Vita  Leon.  X.  lib.  iii.  p.  56.  f  Joviiis,  utwp 

t  Brandol.  Leo.  in  not.  74,  p.  112. 
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the  college  of  cardioals  and  dignified  ecclesiastics,  where  L« 
was  habited  as  a  priest  for  the  celebration  of  mass.  Thence 
he  went  to  the  great  altar,  preceded  by  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies  with  a  reed  in  each  hand,  to  the  summit  of  one  of 
which  was  attached  a  lighted  candle,  and  to  the  other  a  bunch 
of  tow.  This  officer  kneeling  before  the  pope,  set  fire  to  the 
tow ;  at  the  same  time  repeating  the  words — Pater  aancte^  sic 
transit  gloria  mundi.  Having  celebrated  his  first  mass,  the 
pope  was  conducted  to  the  steps  of  the  church,  where  the 
tiara  or  triple  crown  was  placed  on  his  head  by  the  cardinal 
Famese  and  the  cardinal  of  Aragon;  after  which,  having 
conferred  his  benediction  on  all  present,  he  returned  to  the 
apostolic  palace. 

On  the  coronation  of  %  new  pontifi*,  it  is  customary  for  him 
to  grant  to  the  cardinals  whatever  they  may  request.  Such 
an  unlimited  privilege  certainly  presumes  no  small  share  of 
discretion  in  those  who  avail  themselves  of  it ;  but  on  this 
occasion  the  well-known  generosity  of  the  pontifi*  had  raised 
the  hopes  of  the  college  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds,  and 
Leo  could  not  avoid  expressing  his  astonishment  at  the  num- 
ber and  nature  of  the  demands  which  were  made  upon  him. 
"  Take  my  tiara,  rather,"  said  he  to  the  cardinals,  smiling, 
"and  then  you  may  agree  among  yourselves,  as  so  many 
popes,  to  divide  things  as  you  may  think  proper.** 

His  predecessor  Julius  II.  had  conducted  himself  in  the 
public  offices  of  devotion  with  great  negligence,  and  had  even 
refused  to  expose  his  feet  for  adoration  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
on  Good  Friday ;  for  which  his  master  of  the  ceremonies  has 
assigned  a  singular,  if  not  a  sufficient  cause.*  It  had  also 
been  observed,  that  in  performing  the  ceremonial  of  washing 
the  feet  of  the  poor  on  Holy  Thursday,  Julius  had  only  placed 
his  thumbs  across  and  kissed  them.  Leo  had  at  least  more 
policy,  if  not  more  devotion.  He  performed  the  former  rite 
with  his  feet  exposed,  and  hesitated  not  to  kiss  those  of  the 
poor ;  observing  at  the  same  time,  that  this  mysterious  act  of 
piety  ought  not  to  be  evaded  by  a  pretext.  2*7 

The  more  splendid  ceremony  of  the  procession  of  the  pope 
to  take  possession  of  the  Lateran  see  was  postponed  until  the 

**  Quia  totuB  erat  ex  morbo  gallico  alterosus.'' — P  de  Grasf.  MS.  61, 
ap.Not.  des.  MSS.  du  Roi,  vol.  ii.  p.  579. 
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vleventli  day  of  April,  being  the  anniversary  of  tLe  day  on 
wliicU  lie  had  been  made  a  prisoner  at  the  b&ttle  of  Savenna, 
and  alieady  consecrated  iu  the  Boiuan  calendar  to  S.  Leo  tlio 
Great.  That  the  contract  between  liia  past  miafortunea  anci 
hia  present  prosperity  might  not  be  unobserved,  he  alao 
to  be  mounted  during  his  proceasion  on  a.  favourite  white 
iteed,  which  had  borne  him  on  that  occasion,  and  which  from 
this  day  he  released  from  all  further  service.  This  apectacie, 
at  all  timoa  sufficiently  superb,  waa  now  rendered  much  r 
luagnificpnt  by  the  desire  of  the  citizens  to  gratify  that  predi  - 
lection  for  grandeur  and  for  elegance,  which  the  new  pontiff 
was  well  known  to  posseBS,"*  All  the  nobility  then  iu  Rome, 
with  many  of  the  independent  sovereigns  of  Italy,  and  the 
ambassadors  of  most  of  the  European  states,  contributed  to 
give  dignity  and  importance  to  the  ceremony.  Alfonso,  duka 
of  Ferrara,  no  longer  a  rebel  to  the  church,  made  a  journey 
to  Rome  to  be  present  on  this  occasion,  and  had  tlio  honour 
of  assisting  the  pontiff  is  mounting  his  horse.  His  formidable 
adversary,  Francesco  Maria,  duke  of  Urhino,  joined  in  the 
same  procession,  and  bore  the  pontifical  standard.  The 
counts  of  Fitigliano,  of  Anguillara,  of  Carpi,  and  of  Caue- 
rino,  with  other  subordinate  princes,  were  also  present;  but 
the  most  striking,  and  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  spectacle  to 
the  Koman  people,  waa  that  of  the  chiefs  of  the  two  powerful 
families  of  the  Orsini  and  the  Colonna,  whose  dissensions  had 
for  agea  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  Soman  state,  accompany- 
ing each  other  iu  token  of  perpetual  reconciliation.  Giutio 
de'  Medici  bore  the  standard  of  the  knights  of  Hhudes,  whose 
society,  however,  he  from  this  day  abandoned  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  more  lucrative  offices  of  the  churoh.  The  streets 
and  squares  through  which  the  pontiff  had  to  puss  were 
spread  with  tapestry,  and  strewed  with  6  nvers ;  the  anus  and 
emblems  of  the  Medici  were  emblazoned  with  every  variety 
of  ornament ;  the  most  beautiful  works  in  painting  and 
sculpture,  of  which  the  city  could  boast,  or  which  the  inge- 
nuity and  talents  of  the  liomun  artiiits  could  prodnae,  were 
exultingly  displayed ;  and  triunijdial  arches  with  appro- 
priate inscriptions  gave  to  the  whole  the  appearance  rather  of 
the  return  of  a  Roman  hero  from  conquest,  than  of  the  pacific 
procession  of  an  ecclesiastical  prince.     On  the  arrival  of  the 
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pope  at  the  castle  of  S.  Ang-elo,  lie  was  met  by  the  Jews  tl 
resident  is  Ronie,  wbo  preseuted  to  him  the  volunte  of  tl 
Jaw,  and  requested  the  coofirmation  of  their  privileges. 
Receiving  from  them  the  book,  he  opened  it  and  appeared  to 
read ;  then  letting  it  suddenly  fall,  he  replied,  "  We  confirm, 
but  we  do  not  assent;"*  and  proceeded  on  hia  way.  With 
this  8tat«  the  pontiff  arrived,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
pc])ulace;t  at  the  church  of  8.  Giovanni  Laterano,  at  the 
great  door  of  which  was  placed,  under  a  portico,  a  marble 
chair,  to  which  he  was  conducted  by  the  prior  and  canons  of 
the  Lateran.  Three  cardinals  then  approached  and  raised 
him  from  his  seat,  chanting  at  the  same  time,  3e  ratseth  the 
poor  from  the  dutl,  cJ-c.J  This  ceremony,  which  has  given 
rise  to  various  conjectures,  may  be  considered  as  intended  to 
represent  the  inferiority  of  the  former  condition  of  the  pontiff, 
in  comparison  with  his  present  elevation,  oa  that  of  the 
burning  of  the  tow  on  his  coronation  is  figurative  of  the 
instability  of  worldly  grandeur.  He  then  entered  the  church, 
and  having  prostrated  himself  before  the  high  altar,  received 
the  iceignia  of  hia  dignity.  Thence  he  passed  to  the  chapel 
of  S,  Silvestro,  where  the  nobility  were  admitted  to  the 
honour  of  kissing  liis  feet.  To  each  of  the  bishops  he  dis- 
tribnted  a  silver  medal,  and  to  each  of  the  carclinala  two  of 
silver  and  one  of  gold.  The  prelates  here  congratulated  him 
on  his  assumption,  and,  more  favoured  than  hia  secular  atten- 
dants, were  allowed  to  kiss  his  hand.  Having  rested  here  for 
the  space  of  an  hoar,  he  was  accompanied  to  the  palace  or 
hall  of  Constantino,  where  he  took  a  formal  possession  of  his 
dominions,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day.  In  the 
evening  he  returned  to  the  Tatican,  with  the  same  state  and 
attendants  with  which  he  bad  quitted  it  in  the  morning. 

The  opinion  which  the  public  had  already  formed  of  the 
character  of  the  new  pontiff  was  strongly  expressed  in  the 
numerous  inscriptions  which  were  displayed  on  the  triumphal 
arches,  and  the  palaces  of  eminent  individuals.     Of  these, 

*  "  Conflrminuu,  sed  non 

f  Leone,  Leone,  P..llb, 
irntt  of  the  Medici. — Fenni. 

J  "  SuBdiUtt  dfl  polvere  ege 
Not.  dua  MSS.  du  Roi,  vol.  i. 
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nmo  alluded  tu  his  well-known  love  of  peace,  to  the  vicisat- 
tudes  of  bis  fonnei  life,  tu  hia  attention  to  the  encouragement 
of  literature,  to  tbe  ackuowleclged  decoram  of  his  private  life 
and  morula,  to  tbe  diacriininating  lenitj  and  moderation 
which  he  had  already  dieplajed,  and  to  hia  disposition  to 
pTomote  the  public  ImppinesB.  Agostino  Chisi,  a  rich  mer- 
chant from  Siena,  and  a  great  promoter  of  the  arts,  adopted 
on  this  occasion  an  inacriptiott  which  refers  with  some  degree 
of  freedom  to  the  preceding  pontificates  of  Alexander  VI.  and 
Julias  U .«» 

"  Once  Venus  rulod  ;  neit  Mars  uinrped  the  throne  ; 
Now  Pnllaa  calls  theie  faiour'd  seats  her  own." 

No  sooner  bad  Agosti no  displayed  hia  device,  than  Antonio 
da  S.  Marano,  a  goldsmith  in  hia  neighbourhood,  exhibited  an 
elegant  statue  of  Venus,  under  which  he  inscribed,  in  alluaion 
to  the  former  lioea, 

"  Once  Mars  prcv&il'd,  non  Pallse  reigns  ; 
But  VanUB  yet  her  power  retains. " 
The  exultation  which  took  place  at  Rome  on  the  elevation 
of  Leo  X.  was  moat  cordially  re-echoed  from  hia  native  city, 
where  the  Medici  had  now  gained  a  complete  ascendency, 
tod  where  even  their  enemies  had  relinquished  their  hostility, 
D  the  hopes  of  obtaining  at  length  that  peace  and  security 
to  which  they  had  so  long  been  strangers.  An  embassy  of 
the  moat  resjiectable  inhabitants  was  despatched  to  eoDgratu- 
late  the  pontiff,  and  as  it  became  necessary  to  select  some 
person  of  rank  and  learning  to  address  hia  holiness,  the  choice 
of  the  citizens  fell  upon  Bernardo  Rueceltai,  who,  from  hia 
elegant  historical  tracts  in  the  Latin  tongue,  waa  justly  con- 
sidered ae  another  Sallust,  and  from  the  great  authority  which 
he  enjoyed  among  his  fellow-citizens,  and  the  near  connection 
in  which  he  stood  to  the  pope,  was  regarded  as  the  most 
proper  person  for  that  honourable  office.  Bernardo,  however, 
declined  the  task,  alleging  oa  a  reason,  the  infirm  state  of 
his  health  ;  but  hia  refusal  gave  no  small  displeasure  to  the 
citizens  of  Florence,  who  suspected  that  his  indisposition 
ras  feigned,  for  the  purpose  of  excusing  himself  from  an 
indortaking  which  did  not  accord  with  his  feelings.  Nor 
a  it,  indeed,  improbable  that  this  illustrious  citizen  felt  an 
insuperable  rultii-tanco  to  the  expreasing  bia  congratuIati<^- 
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on  ma  e>'eut,  which  he  perhaps  foresaw  would  eonfirm  the 
snbjngataoii  of  his  ooontiy.  The  office  of  orator  devolyed 
therefore  on  Pietro  Goiceiardiniy  who  aoqpiitted  himself  with 
distinguished  ability;  and  the  reply  of  the  pontiff  was  admired, 
not  only  for  its  promptitude  and  elegance,  but  for  its  kind  and 
condliatory  tendency,  and  the  assurances  which  he  gave  to 
his  countrymen  of  his  paternal  care  and  regard.  A  deputa- 
tion soon  afterwards  arriTed  from  the  city  of  Siena,  and  the 
time  had  been  fixed  upon  for  the  introduction  of  the  del^ates 
to  the  pope.  The  cardinals  were  already  met,  but  liie  dele- 
gates not  making  their  appearance,  sereral  messengers  were 
despatched  to  hasten  them.  Arriring  at  length,  they  apolo- 
gized for  their  delay,  by  ailing  that  they  were  Sienese,  and 
followed  the  customs  of  Siena.*  Their  public  orator,  GioTaa 
Antonio  Saraceno,  then  began  a  tiresome  and  absurd  oration, 
to  which  Leo  replied  in  so  appropriate  and  jocular  a  style,  as 
to  delight  bis  attendants  without  offending  even  the  deputies 
themselves.  In  fady  the  pontiff  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree  that  versatility  of  talent  which  accommodates  itself  to 
every  occasion,  and  that  discretion  which  points  out  the 
proper  season  to  make  use  of  it.  As  many  other  ambassadors 
were  expected  from  the  different  states  of  Christendom,  Leo 
inquired  from  his  master  of  the  ceremonies  whether  he  ought 
on  all  occajsions  to  reply  in  person,  or  whether  be  might 
not  with  propriety  delegate  the  task  to  another.  From  the 
researches  made  by  that  officer  on  this  important  subject,  it 
appeared  that  Pius  II.  (^neas  Sylvius)  was  the  first  pontiff 
who  had  set  the  example  of  always  answering  for  himself  on 
public  occasions.  Paul  II.  was  desirous  of  continuing  this 
custom,  but  his  memory  frequently  betrayed  him.  Sixtus  IV. 
always  spoke  in  person,  and  acquitted  himself  with  credit. 
Innocent  VIII.  never  attempted  to  deliver  his  sentiments  in 
public.  Whenever  Julius  II.  was  expected  to  make  a  reply, 
he  pretended  to  be  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  to  be  deprived  of 
all  memory,  insomuch,  that  it  became  necessary  for  his  master 
of  the  ceremonies  to  rouse  him,  as  it  were,  from  the  dead,  and 
to  remind  him  of  what  was  passing  before  him.  The  result 
of  these  inquiries  was,  that  in  a  first  audience  it  would  be 

*  **  Se  esse  Senenses  et  more  Senensi  fecisse/'  which  some  of  the  lively 
attendaots  oo  the  pontiff  interpreted,  **  Se  esse  fatuog  et  more  fatuo  fecisM.*' 
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proper  for  the  pope  himself  to  roply,  but  in  few  wor'fa,  and 
tliat  hid  secretary  should  be  ready,  if  it  became  neoeMary,  to 
enter  more  folly  into  the  subject.  It  was  afterwaida  settled, 
that  the  pope  in  replying  to  a  suvereigu  prince  slioald  speak 
for  himself,  but  that  in  replyiug  to  an  ambassador,  be  niij;ht 
employ  a  substitute.* 

A  very  favourable  opportunity  of  manifesting  tboae  Tirtue:!i 
for  whidi  be  had  ah'eady  been  so  highly  commended,  wna 
afforded  to  the  new  pontiff  by  the  affairs  of  Florence,  where 
the  magistrates,  after  his  departure  for  Borne,  had  proceeile'l 
in  examining  intu  the  conspiracy  of  Boscoli  and  Capponi,  and 
after  having  obtained  from  those  two  leaders  a  confeaaion  of 
their  crimes,  bad  sentenced  tbem  to  decapitation.  Of  the 
other  conspirators,  Nicolo  Macbiavelli  had  been  remanded  into 
custody  at  Florence,  and  Nicolo  Valori  and  Giovanni  Folchi 
were  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the  tower  of 
Volterra.  The  crime  of  Valori  consiated  wierely  in  having 
beard  one  of  the  conspirators  give  some  indication  of  tiis  in- 
tentions,  without  having  revealed  it  to  the  magistrates;^^  and 
in  such  a  light  was  this  ofi^nce  considered,  that  bad  not  llie 
powerful  influence  of  bie  nephew,  Bartolommeo  Valori,  ji 
lealous  partisan  of  the  Medici,  been  exerted  in  bis  fai'our,  the 
historian  of  Lorenzo,  the  father  of  tbo  pontiff,  would  in  all 
probability  have  forfeited  his  life.  No  sooner,  however,  was 
Leo  seated  in  the  pontifical  chair,  than  his  interference  ob- 
tained the  liberation  of  the  prisoners ;  and  it  was  conjectured, 
that  bis  pardon  would  also  have  iieen  extended  to  the  princi- 
pals, had  not  the  severity  of  tbe  Florentine  •  igistrafes  pre- 
vented it,  by  ordering  them  to  execution  immediately  after 
the  sentence  was  prononnced.t  The  conduct  of  Leo  X, 
towards  tbe  family  of  Suderini  was  calculated  still  more  to 
increase  his  reputation  for  clemency  and  generosity.  He  well 
remembered  hia  paternal  maxim,  that  "to  convert  on  enemy 
into  a  friend,  is  not  less  consistent  with  sound  policy,  than 
with  true  humanity."  Among  tbe  menibers  of  the  college,  tbe 
first  whom  be  singled  out  as  the  object  of  his  particular  kind- 
ness, was  the  cardinal  Francesco  Soderini,  tbe  llrother  of 
Pietro  Soderini,  the  exiled  Gonfaloniero  of  Florence.     On  tliB 

*  Far.  de  Gruti.  DUr.  up.  Not. 

t  Nerli,  Commrat.  di  Hr,  lib. 
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invitation  of  the  pope,  Pietro  hastened  to  Rome,  where  he  met 
not  only  with  protection,  but  favour,  and  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  an  honourable  independence,  still 
retaining  the  title  oi  Gonfaloniere.  Nor  did  Leo  hesitate  to 
cement  the  connection  between  this  powerful  family  and  his 
own  by  the  ties  of  affinity ;  and  a  marriage  was  soon  after- 
wards celebrated  between  Luigi,  the  son  of  Piero  Ridolfi,  by 
his  wife  Contessina,  the  sister  of  the  pontiff,  and  a  niece  of  the 
Gonfaloniere. 

Nor  was  the  liberality  of  Leo  confined  merely  to  the  for*- 
giveness  of  injuries.     The  character  which  he  had  for  many 
years  sustained  as  the  promoter  of  letters  and  of  arts,  had 
occasioned  a  general  expectation,  that  on  his  being  raised  ta 
the  supreme  dignity,  and  obtaining  the  direction  of  the  trea- 
sures and  emoluments  of  the  Roman  see,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  genius,  worth,  and  talents,   to  remain  unnoticed,  or 
unrewarded.     Before  he  quitted  the  conclave  on  his  election, 
he  had  nominated  as  his  pontifical  secretaries,  Pietro  Bembo 
and  Jaoopo  Sadoleti,  who  were  then  in  Rome,  and  were  justly 
esteemed  two  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  age.     The  appoint- 
ment to  such  a  confidential  situation  of  two  men,  who  had  not 
risen  by  the  indirect  means  of  ecclesiastical  intrigue,  and  were 
only  known  by  their  talents  and  their  acquirements,  gave 
additional  hopes  of  that  patronage  to  science,  to  literature, 
and   the  arts,   which  was  shortly  afterwards  so  effectually 
realized.     Under  these  impressions  Rome  became  at  once  the 
♦  general  resort  of  those  who  possessed,  or  had  pretensions  to, 
superior  learn i  ^,  industry,  or  ability :  all  of  whom  took  it 
for   granted,  that  the  supreme  pontiff    had   now  no   other 
objects  of  attention,  than  to  listen  to  their  representations, 
to  admire  their  productions,  and  to  reward  their  labours.     If 
their  expectations  were  not  immediately  fulfilled,  it  may,  m 
justice  to  the  character  of  the  new  pontiff,  be  observed,  that 
upon  his  elevation  to  his  high  ofiice,  his  first  attention  was 
turned  to  objects^  of  yet  greater  importance,  and  more  suited 
to  his  dignity.     From  the  elevated   station  in  which  he  was 
placed,  he  took  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  extent  of 
Europe ;  resolved,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  to  terminate  the 
disgraceful  contests  that  subsisted  among  the  Christian  princes; 
and  to  exercise  his  authority,  as  head  of  the  Christian  church, 


of  those  whom  lie  con- 
iQ  before  his  corunatioti 
a  letter  to  Sigisiuond,  king  of  Poland,  wlio  was 
then  meditating  a,  formidable  attack  upon  Albert,  marquis  of 
Brandenburg,  entreating  bim  to  auapend  hostilitiea,  until  a 
legate  should  arrive  from  Kome,  wbo  might  endeavour  to 
reconcile  their  dieseneions  without  their  having  reconrse  to 
the  sword.  In  this  letter  he  avows  bia  intention  of  labouring 
to  maintain  the  repose  of  Europe ;  for  which  purpose  be  bad 
resolved  to  send  as  bis  legates,  to  every  nation,  men  of  higli 
rank  and  authority  ;*  and  expresses  his  strong  sense  of  the 
folly  and  wiokedneaa  of  those  destructive  quarrels  which  bad 
BO  long  disgraced  and  depopulated  the  Chrietian  world. 

At  this  time,  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy  bad 
given  a  momentary  repose  to  that  unhappy  oonntry,  and  tiie 
union  formed  by  Julius  IL  between  the  emperor  elect, 
Mnaimiliani  the  kings  of  Arugon  and  of  England,  the  Vene- 
tiauB,  and  the  chnrch,  by  which  that  event  had  been  aecom- 
^shed,  Beemed  to  secure  the  general  tranquillity.  Louis 
All,  waa,  however,  too  ambitious,  and  too  powerful  a  prince, 
to  Buffer  himself  to  bo  deterred  from  the  prosecution  of  his 
claims  on  the  duchy  of  Milan,  by  the  unfortunate  events 
which  had  conspired  to  frustrate  the  acknowledged  successes 
of  his  arms ;  and  at  the  very  time  when  Leo  assnmed  the 
pontifical  chair,  that  monarch  was  exerting  all  his  influence  to 
oompoBO  the  dissensions  which  subsisted  between  himself  and 
Henry  VIII.  of  England,  and  to  terminate  the  disputes  in 
which  bo  was  involved  with  the  emperor  elect,  that  he  might 
bo  enabled  to  devote  his  attention  and  resources  ton-ards  this, 
hia  favourite  object  Unsuccessful  in  these  negotiations,  he 
endeavoured  to  obviate  the  opposition  which  he  hod  hitherto 
experienced  from  the  holy  see.  The  death  of  Julius  II.,  who 
had  been  the  sonl  of  the  league,  bad  released  him  from  an 
implacable  enemy,  and  afforded  him  hopes  that  bis  snccessor 
might  be  more  favourable  to  his  views ;  and  these  hopes  were, 
perhaps,  encouraged  by  a  declaration  which  the  pope  hod 
taken  occasion  to  make,  "  that  he  would  not  attempt  anything 
ftgftinst  the  French  monarch."|      With  these  expectations, 
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Louis  XIL  addicoBcd  himself  to  Giuliaiio  de'  Mediei,  then  al 
Floienoey  profesaiiig  the  most  earnest  dedre  of  promoting  his 
interest,  and  his  joj  on  the  eleraiion  of  his  hrother  to  the 
pontifical  throne.  At  the  sune  time  he  expressed  his  hopes 
that  the  p<^  wonld  not  oppose  his  designs  npon  Milan ;  in 
which  case  he  wonld  not  porsne  his  conquests  further,  and 
wonld  make  Leo  himself  the  arbiter  of  the  terms  of  peace.* 
These  proposals  were  immediately  forwarded  to  Rome  hj 
Ginliano,  who,  attentire  rather  to  the  personal  obligations 
which,  daring  his  exile,  he  had  contracted  to  Lonis  XII.,  and 
to  the  promises  contained  in  his  letters,  than  to  the  political 
consequences  of  the  measure,  earnestly  entreated  the  pontiff 
to  enter  into  the  proposed  alliance.  The  replj  of  the  pope  to 
bis  brother,  which  was  doubtless  intended  to  be  communicated 
to  Louis  XII.,  whilst  it  further  manifests  his  earnest  wishes  to 
maintain  the  repose  of  Italj,  indisputably  proves  that  he  was 
well  aware  of  the  ambitious  projects  of  the  king,  and  was  by 
no  means  inclined  to  promote  them.t  Louis  was  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  deterred  by  the  coldness  or  the  enmity  of  the  pope; 
who,  notwithstanding  the  conciliatory  tenour  of  this  letter, 
bad  made  no  offer  to  relieve  him  from  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication pronounced  against  him  by  Julius  II.  He 
therefore  redoubled  his  exertions  with  the  other  parties  to  the 
league,  and  at  length  prevailed  upon  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  to 
agree  to  a  cessation  of  arms  for  one  year.  The  king  of  Eng- 
land and  the  emperor  elect  were  also  introduced  as  contracting 
parties  in  this  treaty;  but  circumstances  occurred  which 
effectually  prevented  their  assenting  to  it.'-^* 

The  efforts  of  Louis  XII.  to  engage  the  Tenetians  in  his 
interests  were,  however,  more  decidedly  successful.  By  a 
versatility  which  in  other  times  would  have  appeared  extra- 
ordinary, these  republicans  deserted  their  allies  who  had 
saved  them  from  destruction,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  king  for  assisting  hira  in  the  recovery  of  Milan,  and  for 
ascertaining  the  limits  of  their  respective  territories.  This 
t^-eaty  was  concluded  at  Blois,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of 
IMarch,  and  was  subscribed  on  the  part  of  the  senate  by 
Andrea  Gritti,  who  had  been  carried  a  prisoner  into  France. 

*  Guicciard,  lib.  xi.  vol.  ii.  p.  36. 

f  This  letter  is  given  in  Bembi,  £p.  Pont.  lib.  i.  ep.  18. 
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If.  purported  to  be  an  offensive  and  ilefcnaipe  league  between 
the  contracting  powera.  The  Cremonese,  with  the  district  ol 
Ghiaradada,  wore  to  be  annexed  to  the  state  of  Milan  ;  but  tba 
citiea  of  Bergamo,  Brescia,  and  Crema,  were  again  to  submit 
to  the  authuritj  of  the  senate.*  Among  the  Italian  pri- 
soners in  France,  who  were  now  restored  to  Iil)erty,  was 
Bartolommeo  d'Alviano,  who  immediately  repaired  to  Venice, 
to  justify  himself  from  the  imputations  under  which  he 
laboured  on  account  of  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Ghiaradada, 
the  loss  of  which  he  attributed  to  the  misconduct  of  the  couiil 
of  Pitigiiano.  The  i!ea<l  warrior  could  not  refute  the  charge, 
and  d  Alviano  waa  again  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of 
the  Venetian  troops. 

The  preparations  making  by  Louis  XII.  and  the  Venetian 
etates  were  observed  by  Leo  X.  with  the  greatest  ansiety. 
Besides  his  uniform  desire  of  maintaining  the  public  tran- 
quillity, various  motives  concurred  in  rendering  these  pro 
ceedings  highly  obnoxious  to  him.  By  the  first  visit  of  the 
French  into  Italy,  he  and  his  family  had  been  expelled  from 
their  native  place,  and  compelled  to  wander  sb  fugitives  for 
the  long  space  of  eighteen  years.  Tlie  adherence  of  the  Flo- 
rentines to  the  interests  of  France  during  this  pciiod,  had 
given  rise  to  a  spirit  of  party,  by  which  the  cause  of  the 
French  and  that  of  the  Medici  were  habitually  regarded  as 
hostile  to  each  other.  Nor  could  Leo  so  soon  forget  the  un- 
fortunate day  of  Karenna,  when  he  was  made  a  prisoner  by 
the  French  arms,  and  was  indebted  for  his  liberty,  not  to  the 
generosity  of  bis  conquerors,  but  to  bis  own  good  fortune. 
To  these  personal  motives  of  opposition  miglit  be  added  the 
apprehensions  enlertained  by  the  pope,  that  by  the  success  of 
the  French  in  Milan,  the  Roman  see  would  again  be  divested 
of  the  territories  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  which,  after  having 
been  added  by  the  vigilance  of  Julius  II.  to  the  dominions 
of  the  church,  were,  immediately  on  the  death  of  that  pontiff, 
restored  by  the  viceroy  Cardona  to  the  duke  of  Milan,  iind  by 
him  again  surrendered  to  Leo  X.+  For  these  reasons,  Loo 
determined  to  exert  all  the  means  in  his  power  either  to  pre- 
vent the  expedition  of  the  king,  or  to  frustrate  its  success. 

Dnmont,  Tol.  iv.  par.  i.  p.  182. 


On  tlio  first  rumour  of  tlie  treaty  of  Blois,  he  despatched  j 

lis  legate,  Pietro  da  Bibbiena,  directing  Lim  iSS^ 
UK^Teaa  to  the  Veuetian  senate  his  coii£deD(«  that  they  woulii 
not  engage  in  any  moasare  of  importance,  without  first  con- 
suiting  him  as  their  ally.  He  also  addressed  himself  by  letter 
lo  Louis  XII.,  who  had  commnnicated  to  him  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  concluded  with  Ferdinand  of  Aragoa  ;  assuring 
liim  that  nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  hia  disposition 
than  to  see  the  princes  of  Christendom  united  in  bonds  of 
amity,  but  expressing  at  the  same  time  his  regret,  that  the 
French  monarch  had  avowed  hia  intention  of  again  attacking 
the  state  of  Milan.  He  justly  reminds  him  that,  instead  of 
relinquishing  hostilities,  this  is  only  transferring  hia  arms  to 
another  object ;  and  earnestly  exhorts  him  not  to  interrupt 
again  the  repose  of  Italy,  but  to  spare  that  unhappy  country 
a  repetition  of  those  calamities  which  she  had  experienced  for 
such  a  series  of  years.  This  letter  the  pontiff  despatched  by 
a  confidential  servant  named  Cinthio,  the  object  of  whose 
mission  has  been  grosaly  mia represented  by  some  authors; 
who  conceive  that  they  are  displaying  their  own  talents,  in 
accounting  for  the  conduct  of  others,  by  attributing  it  to  indi- 
rect and  culpable  motives.*'* 

Confiding,  however,  but  little  in  these  representations,  Leo 
had  already  begun  to  adopt  such  measures  as  he  thought  moat 
effectual  for  preserving  Italy  from  another  conflagration. 
To  this  end  he  had  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the  emperor 
elect,  Maximilian,  and  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  to  unite  with 
him  in  a  general  opposition  to  tlie  French  king.  The  cold 
and  deliberating  policy  of  Ferdinand,  and  the  weak  and  ver- 
eatiie  temper  of  Maximilian  might  have  frustrated  the  hopea 
of  the  pontiff;  but  their  relnctance,  or  inability,  was  amply 
compensated  by  the  introduction  of  another  ally,  whose 
youth,  disposition,  and  resources,  ivere  well  calculated  to 
render  him  an  object  of  alarm  to  the  French  monarch.  This 
was  Henry  VHI.  of  England,  who  had  aucceeded  to  the 
crown  in  the  year  1509,  and  being  now  in  the  vigour  of  life, 
IJurnt  wirli  an  ambitious  desire  of  emulating  the  conquests 
of  hia  ancestors  by  a  descent  upon  France.  The  immense 
wealth  accumulated  by  his  predecessors,  and  which  he  re- 
tained to  his  own  use,  whilst  he  aacrificed  to  the  popular  fnij 
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tlio  unhappy  wreluliea  who  had  been  the  instrumentH  of 
extorting  it,  enabled  him  not  only  to  raise  a  powerful  amiy, 
but  to  subsidize  his  continental  allies ;  and  the  spirit  of  tlie 
people,  recoreriog  from  its  torpor,  earnestly  sought  for  an 
Qpportunity  of  exertion  and  of  danger.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  pope,  who  bad  already  endeavoured  to  secure 
the  favour  and  friendship  of  Henry,*  found  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  engaging  him  to  unite  'with  the  emperor  elect,  the 
king  of  Aragon,  and  himself,  in  a  league  against  France. 
vhich  was  coucluded  and  signed  at  Slechlin,  then  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Archducbeas  Margaret  of  Austria,  on  the  fifth 
day  of  April,  1513,  and  by  which  they  agreed  to  unite  toge- 
ther for  the  defence  of  the  church,  and  to  attack  the  king- 
dom of  France  within  two  months,  in  such  provinces  as  are 
particularly  specified  in  the  treaty.  As  the  emperor  elect 
could  only  be  induced  to  lend  bis  name  to  this  alliance  by  a 
considerable  bribe,  Henry  undertook  to  pay  him  one  hundred 
thousand  crowns;  thirty-five  thousand  of  which  were  to  be 
paid  within  one  month  after  Maximilian  declared  war  against 
Louis  XII.,  as  much  more  when  he  appeared  by  himself  or 
his  cummanders  in  actual  arms  agajnst  him,  and  the  remainder 
within  three  months  from  the  commencement  of  the  war.t 
The  English  historians  have  considered  Henry  as  the  dnpe  of 
his  pretended  allies  in  this  transaction  ;  and  it  i3  certain,  that 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon  carefully  concealed  from  him  the  truce 
which  he  had  lately  entered  iuto  for  a  year  with  Lonis  XII., 
and  which  he  intended  either  to  adhere  to,  or  to  violate,  aa 
might  best  suit  his  future  views.J 

The  efforts  thus  made  by  Leo  X.  for  the  defence  of  Milan, 
were  but  ill  seconded  by  Maximilian  Bforzo,  who  inherited 
neither  the  warlike  spirit,  nor  the  political  sagacity  by  which 
many  of  his  ancestors  had  been  distinguished.  "Wnolly  devoid 
of  those  qualities  which  might  attach  the  afieotion  or  command 
the  respect  of  his  subjects,  he  was  unfortunately  placed  in  a 
sitaation  in  which  his  public  measures  requiied  a  degree  of 
indulgence  seldom  conceded  without  muTmurs,  even  to  the 
most  favourite  rulers.     In  order  to  gratify  the  Swfs 

■  Vide  the  letter  from  Leo.  X.  to  Henry  VIII.  In  App.  No.  VI. 
t  RTmerFiEdera,  vol.  vi.  par.  i.  p.  41.   Duinont,  vol.  iv.  j 
t  Rapia,  book  xr.  toI.  I.  p.  720. 
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tinricB,  hj  whose  aid  be  had  been  raised  to  the  chief  autborit^^^f 
he  had  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  oppressive  taxations  ^^H 


aud  the  diBsatisfaction  to  which  these  gave  rise  was  increased 
by  the  measures  necessary  to  be  adopted  for  the  defence  of 
his  dominions.  Disgusted  with  their  new  sovereign,  whoae 
personal  appearance  too  well  corresponded  with  tlie  imbecility 
of  his  mind,  the  inhabitants  of  Milan  looked  with  a  faTonr- 
able  eye  towards  the  approaching  contest.  The  presence  and 
activity  of  Proapero  Colonna,  whom  Leo  had  despatched  to 
the  aasiatance  of  the  duke,  compensated,  hovrever,  in  a  great 
degree  for  his  defecta ;  but  the  principal  reliance  of  the  pontiff 
was  on  the  courage  of  a  large  body  of  Swiss  mercenaries,  whoa 
friendship  and  support  he  had  effectually  secured,  by  conti 
niiing  to  them  the  stipends  agreed  to  be  paid  by  Julius  II. 
Of  these  auxiliaries,  five  thousand  had  already  mode  their 
appearance  in  the  district  of  Tortona,  where  they  expected  to 
be  Joined  by  the  viceroy  Cardono,  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish 
troops.  In  this  they  were,  however,  disappointed ;  the 
Spanish  general  having,  under  various  pretexts,  kept  aloof 
from  the  probable  scene  of  action.  The  Swiss,  not  disoou- 
niged  by  the  indecision  of  their  supposed  ally,  and  expecting 
numorous  reinforcements  of  their  own  countrymen,  hesitated 
not  to  take  upon  themselves  the  defence  of  the  Milanese;  and 
Maximilian  Sforza,  quitting  hia  capital,  raised  his  standard  in 
the  midst  of  them,  and  prepared  to  repel  the  threatened  invasion. 
The  French  army  designed  for  this  expedition,  consisting 
of  fifteen  hundred  men-at-arms,  eight  hundred  light  horse,  and 
fourtflon  tliousand  fool,  among  whom  were  the  celebrated 
handet  noiret,*  was  commanded  by  the  duke  de  la  Tremouille, 
assisted  by  the  Italian  general,  Gian-Giacopo  Trivuhio,  mar- 
shal of  France,"**  Descending  from  Susa  into  Lombardy, 
these  commanders  possessed  themselves,  without  opposition,  oi 
Asti  and  of  Alessandria.  The  adherents  of  the  French  in 
Milan,  availing  tiiomselves  of  the  absence  of  the  duke,  again 
avowed  their  partiality  to  Louis  XII.,  and  introduced  into  the 
citadel,  which  was  yet  held  by  a  French  garrison,  additional 
troops,  and  plentiful  auppHes  of  provisions.  About  the  sams  ' 
time  tl  3  Fren.ch  fleet  arrived  before  Genoa,  where  a  popular  1 

•  Murot,  Ann.  vol.  x.  p.  95. 
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commotion  also  took  pWe,  and  tho  Milanese  govetnor,  Giaiio 
Fregoao,  witli  difEcultj  effected  his  escape.  Whilst  tlie  nrma 
of  Louis  XII.  were  thus  successful,  both  by  sea  and  land,  hia 
allies,  the  Venetiuns,  were  not  inactive.*  Bartoloninieo 
d'Alviano,  at  the  head  of  a  well-appointed  army  of  twelve 
thousand  men,  attacked  the  city  of  Cremona,  from  which  ha 
expelled  the  Milanese  general,  Oesare  Fieraincsca,  and  rein- 
forced the  citadel,  which  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 
Bergamo  soon  opened  her  gates,  and  raised  the  banner  of  S. 
Mark  ;  Brescia  followed  the  example ;  and  the  Spaniards,  who 
had  occupied  that  city,  were  compelled  to  take  shelter  in  the 
castle.  Every  thing,  in  short,  announced  the  sudden  and 
favourable  termination  of  a  war,  begun  on  tho  part  of  tht 
assailants  with  equal  unanimity,  'Nngour,  and  success. 

In  the  mean  time,  Leo,  on  whose  Rssistance  the  duke  of 
Milan  principally  relied  for  his  deieni^e  against  these  powerful 
adversaries,  was  not  idle.  He  conid  not,  indeed,  send  to  bis 
aid  a  military  force  equal  to  the  urgency  of  the  occasion ;  but 
be  immediately  despatched  Girolamo  Morone,  the  Milanese 
envoy  at  the  Roman  court,  with  forty-two  thousand  ducats  as 
the  arrears  of  the  stipend  due  to  the  Swiss,  for  the  protection 
BO  faithfully  and  effectually  offered  by  them  to  the  church  and 
her  allies.  +  The  viceroy  Cardono,  who  had  probably  re- 
ceived directions  from  his  master  not  to  infringe  the  truce  m 
lately  entered  into  by  him  for  one  year  with  Louis  XII.,  had 
quitted  bis  encampment  on  the  Trebbia  to  return  to  Naples, 
and  leave  the  Milanese  to  its  fate ;  but  the  intelligence  of 
this  timely  supply  of  money,  and  of  the  arrival  of  a  large 
additional  body  of  Swiss  troops,  induced  him  to  change  his 
purpose,  and  return  to  bis  former  station.  The  whole  of 
the  Milanese  was  now  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  ex- 
cept Como  and  Novara,  which  still  retained  their  allegiance 
to  the  duke,  who  had  retired  to  the  latter  of  these  places, 
accompanied  by  bis  Swiss  auxiliariei^.  His  sensntLons  could 
not,  however,  be  of  the  most  agreeable  kind,  when  he  recol- 
lected, that  at  this  very  place  his  father  had,  a  few  years 
before,  been  betrayeil  by  the  same  people  in  whom  he  now 
eonfided,  to  tho  marshal  Trivulzio,  the  very  man  who  wai 

•  Mnrat,  Ana.  rot.  i.  p.  96.  -f  Goicciard.  lib.  li.  vol.  ii.  p.  39. 
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now  [iresaing  fonvard  to  besiege  tlie  p 
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done  his  predecessor ;  an  assurance  which  led  to  a  conjec- 
turo,  that  he  had  also  employed  the  same  means  for  that 
purpose.*  Elated  with  their  success,  the  French  forces 
commenced  the  siege  of  Novara,  which  they  attacked  with 
a  formidable  train  of  artillery.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Swiss,  although  as  yet  much  inferior  in  number,  were  so 
far  from  betraying  any  symptoms  of  apprehension,  that  they 
threw  open  the  gates,  and  afforded  their  adversaries  an 
opportunity  of  entering  the  place,  of  which  they  did  not 
choose  to  avail  themselves.  At  this  critical  juncture,  another 
large  body  of  Swiss  arrived,  and  approached  the  besieged 
city,  the  information  of  which  circnmstanoe  no  sooner  reached 
the  French  commander,  than  be  retired  from  before  the  place, 
and  encamped  at  the  Iliotta,  about  two  miles  distant.  The 
Swiaa  reinforcements,  under  the  command  of  their  general, 
Mottino,  entered  the  t«wn  of  Novara;  and  on  a  deliberation, 
which  immediately  took  place  among  the  leaders,  it  was  re- 
solved to  proceed  t«  the  attack  of  the  French,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  arrival  of  the  baron  of  Halle  Saxony,  their 
commander  in  chief,  who  was  shortly  ospocted  with  an 
additional  body  of  troops.  Soon  after  midnight,  on  the  sixth 
day  of  June,  1S13,  the  Swiss  troops  accordingly  quitted  the 
city,  "Without  artillery,  without  cavalry,  and  greatly  inferior 
in  numbers,  they  furiously  assaulted  the  French  in  their 
intrenchmenta  before  break  of  day.  Tliough  not  prepared 
for  instantaneous  action,  the  French  had  not  been  inattentive 
to  their  defence,  and  an  engagement  ensued,  which  was  sup- 
ported on  both  sides  with  equal  courage  for  several  hours. 
The  artillery  of  the  French  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
assailants,  thinned  their  numbers,  and  disordered  their  line  j 
but  nothing  could  resist  the  impetnosity  and  courage  of  the 
Swiss,  who  conceiving  themselves  to  be  contending  for  glory 
with  the  German  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  the  French  king, 
repeated  their  attack  with  fresh  ardour,  until  at  length  they 

*  This  conjecture  ie  admitted  by  the  Cbt.  Roamini  to  ba  weU-founded. 
Roamiui,  lator.  vol.  i.  p.  470. 
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■8  of  the  artilleiy,  and  turned  it  against  ita 
former  masters.  Tliis  event  effectually  decided  the  fortune 
of  the  day,  Tlie  rout  of  the  French  became  general.  The 
cavalry  led  the  way  in  the  retreat.  All  the  baggage  and 
ammunition  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  It  was 
expected  that  the  French  would  have  rallied  their  troops  in 
Piedmont,  and  returned  again  to  the  charge ;  but,  notwith- 
etanding  the  rcraonstranees  of  Trivulzio,  they  again  crossed 
the  Alps,  leaving  their  conquests  in  Milan  and  their  allies  the 
Venetians  to  the  mercy  of  their  enemies.  The  Swiss  re- 
tnraed  in  triumph  to  Novara,  elated  with  a  victory  which 
may  be  compared,  as  well  with,  regard  to  the  magnanimity  of 
the  attempt  as  the  courage  of  its  execution  and  its  decisive 
consequences,  with  any  action  in  the  records  of  either  ancient 
or  modem  times.* 

Brilliant,  however,  as  was  the  success  of  the  Swiss  on  this 
occasion,  it  was  not  obtained  without  great  sacrifices.  Of  ten 
thousand  men  who  left  Novara,  about  one-half  were  left  dead 
on  the  field,  among  whom  was  their  gallant  commander 
Mottino  ;  hut  the  loss  of  the  French  was  still  greater,  and 
has  been  estimated  by  the  joint  consent  of  the  French  and 
Italian  historians  at  eight  thousand  men.  These  historians, 
although  discordant  in  many  other  points  respecting  this 
remarkable  contest,  have  joined  in  commemorating  a  noble 
instance  of  heroic  courage  and  paternal  a^ection  in  Robert  de 
la  Marofc ;  who,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  cavalry,  pierced 
through  the  Swiss  rauks  and  liberated  his  two  sons  who  had 
been  wounded  and  made  prisoners.  The  apology  of  the 
French  writers  for  the  loss  of  this  memorable  day  is,  that 
their  cavalry,  from  the  situation  of  the  place  or  the  miscon- 
duct of  Trivulzio,  could  not  be  brought  into  action ;  but  if 
the  love  of  glory  had  been  as  powerful  in  them  as  tho 
love  of  his  children  in  Kobert  de  la  Marck,  it  is  evident 
that  the  difficulties  of  their  position  would  have  been  readily 
surmounted. 

As  this  signal  victory  and  the  consequent  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  Milan  wore  wholly  to  he  attributed  to  the  Swiss, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  CAUse  by  the  precaution  and 

•  QnJcdardr  Ub.  zi.    Ligas  de  Cunbrajr ,  ii.  300,  ka. 
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liberality  of  I*o  X.,  tliese  events  reflected  great  honour  re^ 
tliat  pontitr.  IIIe  apprelieiiEioiia  trom  the  irruption  of  thfl 
French  being  now  removed,  he  did  not  hesitat«  to  express  to 
his  brave  auxiliaries,  in  a  pablic  letter,  the  satisfaction  which 
he  had  received  from  their  servicea.*  In  thia  letter  he 
professes  to  lament,  no  less  from  the  humanity  of  his  own 
dispoBitioQ  than  from  his  duty  as  the  common  parent  of 
Christendom,  the  dreadful  slaughter  which  had  taken  place; 
but  he  rejoices  that  tltey  who  had  vexed  the  spouse  of  God, 
and  attempted  to  rend  tbat  garment  not  made  by  hands,  and 
by  which  they  had  subjected  themselves  to  the  anathema  of 
the  church,  had  received  the  just  reward  of  their  demerits. 
He  then  avows  liia  Jiigh  regard  for  his  courageous  allies, 
entreating  them  not  to  credit  the  representations  of  those  who 
insinuate,  thai  as  soon  as  pence  shall  be  restored  he  shall 
disregard  their  favour  and  their  services,  and  assuring  them 
that  as  long  as  they  may  choose  to  continue  their  alliance 
with  him,  he  will  strictly  adhere  to  its  stipulations.  On  the 
same  occasion  he  addressed  a  congratulatory  letter  to  Maxi- 
milian, duke  of  Milan,  in  which  lie  admonishes  him  not  only 
to  retam  due  thanks  to  God  for  so  signal  an  interposition  in 
his  favour,  hut  to  shew  himself  worthy  of  it  by  his  future 
conduct.  "  This,"  says  he,  "  will  be  most  effectually  done 
by  your  not  allowing  yourself  to  be  too  much  elated  with 
your  success,  and  by  your  avoiding  to  persecute  or  destroy 
those  who  have  been  induced  to  oppose  you.  Let  me  there- 
fore most  earnestly  entreat  yea,  by  the  tmection  which  I  bear 
you,  to  deal  kindly  with  them ;  and  if  any  have  erred  (as 
has  perhaps  heen  the  case  with  many),  to  consider  thera 
rather  as  objects  of  pardon  than  of  resentment.  By  these 
means  you  will  conciliate  the  minds  of  those  who  have  been 
alienated  from  you,  without  incurring  any  diminution  of 
your  authority ;  and  I  trust  you  will  therefore  make  a  mode- 
rate and  lenient  use  of  your  victory."  To  the  same  effect  Leo 
also  wrote  to  the  viceroy  Cardona,!"  requesting  him  to  inter- 
pose his  kind  offices  with  Maximilian,  "  to  prevent  hia 
treating  with  severity  any  of  his  subjects,  and  to  represent  to 
kim,  that  as  on  the  one  hand  there  was  nothing  more  becoming 
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a  prluce  tLaa  placability,  lenity,  and  compassion  ;  so,  on  tbe 
conttury,  there  was  nothing  more  detestable  than  cruelty, 
wrath,  and  resentment."  As  the  enforcing  these  truly  wise 
unil  generous  niaJtiina  is  the  cbief  purpose  of  the  letters 
referred  to,  we  may  justly  conclude,  that  the  pontiff  siucerely 
felt  the  humane  sentiments  which  he  has  there  expivased ; 
and  this  opinion  is  indeed  confinned  by  several  subsequent 
letters,  in  which  be  exhorts  the  conquerors  not  to  treat  with 
severity  the  neighbouring  and  subordinate  sovereigns  who 
had  been  obliged  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  French,  arid  espe- 
cially recoinmenda  to  their  lenity  the  family  of  Pallaviciui, 
and  William,  marqnis  of  Montferrat.* 

The  Venetian  general  d'Alviano  had,  prior  to  the  battle  of 
Novara,  advanced  as  far  as  Lodi,  intending  to  join  the 
French ;  but  Cardona,  although  he  had  before  shewn  no  great 
alacrity,  interposed  on  this  occasion  to  prevent  the  junution.t 
No  sooner  was  the  event  of  that  contest  known,  than  d'Al- 
viano, abandoning  his  former  intention,  demoliahed  the 
bridge  on  the  Adda,  and  retreated  to  Fadua,  where  he 
strongly  fortiGed  himself.  The  inhabitants  of  Milan,  thus 
decidedly  left  to  the  mercy  of  their  sovereign,  sent  deputies 
to  entreat  his  forgiveness,  and,  in  order  to  prove  the  sincerity 
of  tlieir  contrition,  they  put  to  the  sword  all  the  French  in 
JUilan,  excepting  only  a  few  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
obtain  shelter  in  the  citadel,  which  was  still  held  by  their 
countrymen.  The  other  cities  of  the  Milanese  adopted  a 
similar  measure,  and  three  hundred  Gascons  who  remained  in 
Pavia  fell  a  sacrifice  t«  the  cowardice  and  the  fears  rather 
than  to  the  resentment  of  the  populace.  The  city  of  Genoa 
yet  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Louis  XII.,  but  Cardona, 
desirous  of  making  reparation  for  his  apparent  inactirity, 
despatched  Ferdinando  Davalos,  marquis  of  Pescara,  at  the 
head  of  four  liuiftlred  horse  and  three  thousand  foot,  with 
which  he  possessed  himself  of  the  place  ;  and  having  expelled 
Antoniello  Adorno,  the  French  governor,  appointed  to  the 
office  of  Doge,  Ottaviano  Fregoso,  who  had  accompanied  him 
Dti  this  expedition,  ami  who  liberally  rewarded  his  servicea 
by  a  heavy   contribution  raised  from  the  inhabitants. 

*  Bemb.  Epist,  iiom.  Leon.  X.  lib.  iij.  ep.  3,  4, 
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WlinBt  these  transactions  occurred  in  Ituly,  Heniy  TH 

in  strict  performance  of  tlie  treaty  of  Mechlin,  passed  in  t 
month  of  June,  1513,  over  to  Calais  with  a  powerful  body  of 
troops.  The  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  had  preceded  him, 
haJ  already  effected  a  lan*ling  and  laid  eiege  to  Terouenne. 
Henry  expected  to  have  been  joined,  according  to  the  terma 
of  the  treaty,  by  n  strong  reinforcement  from  the  emperor 
elect,  Maximiliun ;  but  that  mean  and  crafty  sovereign,  in 
orilei  to  entitle  himself  to  the  payment  of  the  subsidy  wblcb 
Henry  had  agreed  to  adTauce  on  his  appearing  in  arms 
against  the  French  king,  c&me  in  person  to  the  English  camp, 
and  offered  his  Bervices  to  Henry  as  a  volanteer  in  his  axmy. 
The  pride  of  the  English  monarch  was  gratified  in  having  an 
emperor  in  his  service.  He  assigned  to  him  a  subordinate 
command  in  the  British  army,  and  Maximilian  thought  it  no 
disgrace  to  receive,  under  the  name  of  his  wages,  one  hundred 
crowns  per  day.* 

The  approach  of  the  French  army,  under  the  command  of 
the  duke  de  Longueville,  to  the  relief  of  Terouenue,  brought 
on  the  memorable  engagement  of  Guingaste,  usually  called 
the  battle  of  the  spurs,  from  ita  having  been  said  that  the 
French  made  more  use  of  those  implements  than  of  their 
swords  on  that  occasion. +  The  consequent  fall  of  Terouenne 
was  soon  followed  by  that  of  the  important  city  of  Tournay. 
The  former  of  these  places  Henry  gave  to  Maximilian,  who 
razed  its  foundations,  and  Terouenne  has  since  been  blotted 
from  the  map  of  Europe.  The  latter  ho  retained  under  his 
own  authority,  but  as  the  bishopric  was  then  vacant,  he  con- 
ferred it,  with  its  episcDpa.1  revenues,  which  amounted  to  n 
considerable  sum,  on  his  new  favourite  Wolsey,  who  bad 
attended  him  on  hia  expedition.^ 

Whilst  Henry  was  thus  carrying  bis  victorious  arms  into 
Franco,  he  received  information  of  the  most  alarming  natnre 
respecting  the  safety  of  his  own  dominions.  James  IV.,  of 
Scotland,  who  had  married  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Henry 
VIII. ,^''^  availing  himself  of  the  absence  of  bis  brofher-in-law 

*  Rapin,  vol.  i.  p.  722.  f  Hume,  chap,  isyii. 

I  The  manner  in  which  the  Intelligence  of  this  lielory  waa  receivea  U 
"     le  appears  bj  n  letter  from  the  cardinal  of  York  to  HwTj  VIII, 


»DiI  prevailed  upon   by  tbe  representations  of  tlie  French 
envoy  to  unite  his  arms  with  those  of  Louis  XJI.,  aMembled 
%n  army  which  has  beeD  said  to  have  consisted  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men,   but  which   probably  was  composed  of 
somewhat  more  tlian  half  that   number.      He  then  sent  a 
hemJd  ta  Henry  to  acquaint  him  with  tbe  reaaons  of  hia 
hostile  preparatious,  the  chief  of  which  waa  to  compel  him 
to  relinquish  the  war  with  France.     The  answer  of  Henry, 
written  before  Terouenne,  waa  a  defiance,  and  a  threat.*     Ho 
informed  him,  that  ho  waa  not  surprised  to  find  him  breaking 
the  treaty  between  thorn  upon  frivolous  pretences,  since  he 
thereby  imitated  the  example  of  liis  ancestors.    He  upbraided 
James,  that  whilst  he  knew  him  to  be  in  England  be  bad 
never  avowed  an  intention  of  espousing  tbe  cause  of  France, 
but  had  waited  for  his  absence  to  carry  his  treacherous  pur- 
pose into  execution.     He  assured  him,  however,  that,  being 
perfectly  aware  of  his  character,  he  had  takeu  such  measures 
hefore  his  departure  for  the  defence  of  his  kingdom  as  he  did 
uot  doubt  woold,  with  the  help  of  God,  frustrate  tbe  endea- 
vonrs  of  all  schismatics  excoumunicated  by  the  Jiope  ajid  the 
I'onncil  of  the  Lateran.     James  did  not,  however,  wait  for 
this  answer;  but  entering  Northnmberl and  in  the  month  of 
August,  1513,  possessed  himself  of  several  places  of  strength. 
The  earl  of  Surrey,  then  in  Yorkshire  at  the  head  of  twenty- 
six  thousand  men,  marched  to  oppose  his  progress,  and  tLe 
contest  was  decided  on  tbe  ninth  day  of  September  by  tbe 
memorable  battle  of  Flodden,   in  wMch  the  flower  of  the 
Scottish  nobility,  and  many  dignified  eccleaiastica,  with  eight 
or  ten  thousand  soldiers,  lost  their  lives. ***     Tbe  loss  of  the 
English  on  this  occasion  was  upwards  of  five  thousand  men, 
but  among  them  were  few  persons  of  distinction,     James  IV, 
was  never  seen  after  the  battle.     The  English  supposed  they 
had  found  his  body  amidst  a  heap  of  slain  j^'^  and  although 
the  Scots  denied  it,  yet  they  were  n«ver  afterwards  able  to  dis- 
cover their  unfortunate  monarch.     The  intelligence  of  these 
important  Hjccessos  no  sooner  arrived  in  Home,  than  Leo  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  to  Henry  VHI,,  who  yet  remained 
fai  Fnnce. 

I  ■  RaDin,  vol.  i,  p.  7S4, 
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Leo  X.  TO  Henry  VIII.  Kino  op  England."^ 

^'  The  perusal  of  your  letters,  in  which  you  inform  me  of 
your  victory  over  the  French,  and  your  conquests  in  that 
kingdom,  has  afforded  me  great  pleasure ;  as  well  on  account 
ot  my  paternal  kindness  for  you,  as  from  the  importance  of 
your  achievements.      I  give  thanks  to   God,  that  he  hap 
favoured  the  exertions  of  those  who  have  taken  up  arms  for 
the  pious  and  commendable  purpose  of  supporting  the  cause 
of  his  church.     It  is  true,  I  had  previously  considered  as 
certain  the  event  which  has  now  occurred ;  for  when  I  knew 
that  in  preparing  for  this  attack  you  had  the   advantages 
of  prudent    councils,  immense  wealth,   and   numerous  and 
courageous  troops ;  that  you  had  also  the  advice  of  the  em- 
peror elect,  Maximilian,  and,  above  all,  that  you  were  engaged 
in  defending  the  cause  of  God,  I  had  sufficient  reason  to  hope 
for  that  success  which  has  attended  your  arms.     But  whilst  I 
was  expressing  my  joy  on  this  occasion  to  your  ambassadors, 
and   intended  to  congratulate    you  upon  such  an  event,  I 
received  your  further  letters,  informing  me  of  another  and  a 
much  more  Important  victory,  obtained  over  James,  king  of 
Scotland ;  who  having  attempted  to  invade  your  dominions, 
hajs  been  defeated  with  the  loss  of  his  life  and  that  of  many 
of   his    nobility,  and  the  slaughter   or  captivity  of  a  great 
part  of  his  troops.     Thus  a  few  days  have  decided  a  most 
cruel  and  dangerous  war.      On  receiving  this  information, 
although  it  was  certainly  very  painful  to  me  to  hear  of  such 
an  effusion  of  Christian  blood,  the  destruction  of  so  many 
thousands  of  the  people  of  our  common  Lord,  and  the  death 
of  a  Christian  king  of  great  fame  and  undoubted  courage,  the 
husband  of  your  sister,  who  has  fallen  under  the  sword  of  a 
Christian  king  so  nearly  allied  to  hira ;  yet  I  could  not  but 
rejoice  in  this  victory  over  an  enemy  who  sought  to  deter  you 
from  the  prosecution  of  the  commendable  cause  in  which  you 
are  now  engaged.     On  this  account  I  have  already,  on  ray 
knees,  offered  up  my  thanks  to  God,  who  has  thus  crowned 
your  arms  with  a  double  victory,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  future  glory  which  you  have  so  well  begun,  in  under- 
taking at  so  early  a  period  of  life  the  defence  of  his  churchi 
On  ycur  part,  it  will  be  proper  that  you  should  reflect  that  all 
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•his  is  bis  gift,  and  not  the  result  of  human  niu.  N(jr  will  lie 
refuse  to  reconiponse  your  virtues  with  much  greater  honour- 
and  rewards,  provided  that  you  acknowledge  your  depend- 
ence upon  liim,  with  that  uumility  which  such  an  occasion 
requires.  If  this  be  done,  it  ia  not  only  highly  prohable  that 
tho  contest  in  whith  yon  are  now  engaged  will  have  a  happy 
termination,  but  that  he  will  also  in  future  prepare  the  way 
through  which  you  may  pass,  and  by  great  achievemenis  con- 
eecrato  your  name  to  immortality.  This  event  will  take 
place,  if  you  propose  to  yourself  the  termination  of  your 
differences  with  your  present  enemies,  and  apply  yourself  tu 
humble  the  pride  and  subdue  the  ferocity  of  the  Turks. 
Even  in  the  situation  in  which  we  now  stand  there  is  no  great 
time  allowed  for  deliberation.  Already  the  kingdoms  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia  are  harassed  and  depopulated  by  their 
incursions ;  whilst  Italy  lierself,  by  the  loss  of  many  strong 
places  on  her  frontiers,  sees  these  barbarians  approaching  still 
nearer;  an  alarming  and  a  melancholy  spectacle!  Thes; 
dangers,  if  I  may  he  allowed  openly  to  express  my  feelings, 
keep  me  in  apprehension  and  solicitude,  and  deprive  me  in  a 
great  degree  of  the  satisfaction  which  I  should  otherwise  e\- 
perieiice.  I  offer  up,  however,  my  prayers  to  God,  tliat  as 
the  dignity  of  his  chnreh,  of  late  so  greatly  impaired,  has 
now  been  so  happily  restored  by  the  efforts  of  those  whose 
iluty  it  is  to  assert  her  canse,  he  will  at  length  place  his 
slirines  and  temples  in  security  from  that  conflagration,  and 
the  people  devoted  to  his  service  from  those  chains,  with 
which  they  are  threatened  by  his  irreconcilable  enemieu. 
On  all  these  subjects  I  have,  however,  spoken  more  fully  to 
your  ambassador,  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  who  will  explain 
to  you  yet  more  particularly  niy  wishes.  Dated  5  Id.  Oct. 
1513." 

From  the  purport  of  this  letter  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive, 
that  however  muck  the  pope  waa  gratified  by  the  success  of 
the  English  monarch,  it  was  by  no  means  his  wish  that  he 
should  prosecute  his  victories.  lu  fa^t,  Leo  ha<l  already,  by 
the  defeat  of  the  French,  and  their  coueeijnent  expulsion  front 
Alilan,  obtained  the  object  which  had  led  litm  to  take  a  shai* 
in  the  contest;  but  besides  these  decisive  events,  otiier  cireum 
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■itanoes  hud  occaned  which  induced  the  pope  to  relax  in  Us 
koetilitj  against  the  French  monarch.  A  bod j  of  fifteen  thon- 
aand  Swim  had  made  an  irmption  into  the  territories  of 
France,  where  they  had  carricMl  terror  and  consternation 
through  the  conntiy,  and  having  be^^ed  Dijon,  had  com- 
pelled the  duke  de  la  Tremouille,  who  had  shut  himself  up  in 
that  fortress,  to  a  most  di^racefnl  capitulation ;  by  which  he 
agreed  that  his  sorereign  should,  in  consideration  of  the 
retreat  of  the  Swiss,  relinquish  all  pretensions  to  the  duehy  of 
Milan,  and  should  paj  them  the  enormous  sum  of  six  hundred 
thousand  crowns ;  twenty  thousand  of  which  he  immediately 
advanced  to  them.  The  apprehensions  which  the  pope  haid 
entertained  for  the  safety  of  Italy  were  therefore  for  the 
present  sufficiently  allajred.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  Henry 
allowed  himself  to  be  prevailed  upon  by  the  letter  of  the 
pope  to  relax  in  his  hostilities,  for  he  soon  afterwards  with- 
drew his  armies,  and  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  October  left 
Lisle,  and  arrived  on  the  twenty-fourth  at  his  palace  at 
Richmond. 

Nor  did  Leo  relinquish  his  endeavours  to  reconcile  the 
differences  which  bad  so  long  subsisted  between  the  Venetians 
and  the  emperor  elect ;  but  finding  that  the  senate  continued 
to  disregard  his  earnest  recommendations,  and  being  called 
upon  by  Maximilian  to  fulfil  the  treaty  formed  with  Julius  II. 
by  a  sujjply  of  troops,  he  despatched  a  body  of  two  hundred 
men  at  arms  and  two  thousand  horse  to  the  assistance  of  his 
allies.  Attacked  at  the  same  time  by  the  emperor  elect,  the 
pope,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  threat- 
ened by  the  Swiss,  who  were  at  once  the  conquerors  of  the 
French  and  the  terror  of  Italy,  the  Venetians  had  now  no 
roHource  but  in  the  courage  of  their  troops  and  the  talents  of 
their  commanders.  The  first  attack  of  the  allied  army  under 
the  command  of  Cardona  was  directed  against  the  city  of 
Padua,  but  the  great  extent  and  strength  of  the  place,  and  the 
number  ami  courage  of  the  troops  employed  under  d'Alviano 
in  its  defence,  frustrated  the  efiorts  of  the  allies,  and  after  ten 
days  inelFoctually  employed  in  its  vicinity  they  were  obliged 
to  retire  to  Vicenza.  Unable  to  dislodge  the  Venetians  from 
Padua,  they  resolved  to  plunder  the  fertile  territories  in  the 
Tioinity  of  the  Brenta,  which   intention  they  carried  iuto 
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execntion  with  oircninstanceB  of  peculiar  enormity,  continuing 
their  eicursiona  along  tlie  Adriatic  coaat,  whence  they  ere n 
discharged  their  artillery  against  the  city  of  Venice,  to  the  no 
small  vexation  and  terror  of  the  inhahitanta.*  These  measure? 
induced  d'AlTiano  to  take  the  field  in  the  hopes  of  cutting  oS 
their  retreat.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  Venetian  com- 
miasaries,  Andrea  Gritti  and  Andrea  Loredano.  By  a  judi- 
cioua  arrangement  on  the  banka  of  the  Brenta  and  the 
Bachiglione  ho  had  already  reduced  the  allied  army  to  great 
straits.  Tlic  commtasaries  were  earneat  with  him  to  peraevero 
in  a  system  which  would  aubdue  their  enemies  by  famiuo  ; 
but  the  impetuosity  of  d'Alviano  was  not  to.be  restrained  : 
and  on  the  seventh  day  of  October  an  engagement  took  place 
about  three  miles  from  Vicenza,  which  was  not  leas  obatiiiale 
and  bloody  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  combatanta, 
than  any  that  Italy  had  before  seen.  The  attack  of  the  allies 
waa  led  by  Prosporo  Colonna  and  Ferdinando  Davaloa.  For 
aome  time  the  victory  remained  donbtful ;  but  the  Venetians 
were  at  length  obliged  to  yield,  if  not  to  the  courage,  to  the 
superior  numbera  of  their  opponents,  with  the  loss  in  killed 
and  prisoners  of  about  five  thousand  men.  Among  the  latter 
were  the  Venetian  Admiral  Gian-Paolo  Baglioni,  and  Andrea 
Loredano,  one  of  the  legates  of  the  camp,  who  afferwarda 
lost  bia  life  in  a  contest  among  the  allies  to  determine  which 
of  them  should  hold  him  in  custody.  All  the  baggage  and 
artillery  of  the  Venetians  fell  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies,  who  returned  the  same  evening  in  triumph  t'l 
Vicenza.** 

These  hardy  republicans,  who  had  thus  a  second  time 
braved  the  united  attach  of  the  principal  powers  of  Europe, 
were  not,  however,  yet  subdued.  The  efforts  of  their  com- 
mander, Renzo  da  Ceri,  who  had  possessed  himself  of  tlie 
strong  city  of  Crema,  where  he  not  only  defended  himself 
against  the  army  of  the  allies  under  Prospero  Colouna,  but 
frequently  made  excursions  and  plundered  his  enemiea  of  the 
contributions  which  they  had  raised  in  the  adjacent  districts, 
prevented  the  Venetians  from  being  wholly  deprired  of  their 
continental  poaaeaaiona.     Their  aituation  was,  however,  euch 
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as  would  not  admit  of  further  hazard ;  and  they  therefoie  at 
length  listened  to  the  admonitions  of  the  pope,  and  expressed 
their  willingness  to  submit  to  him  the  decision  of  their  dif- 
ferences with  the  emperor  elect*  The  cardinal  of  Gurck,  to 
whom  Maximilian  had  intrusted  the  direction  of  his  army, 
now  took  upon  himself  the  more  pacific  office  of  his  ambassa- 
dor, and  hastened  to  Rome  to  negotiate  the  proposed  treaty  ; 
which  was,  however,  long  protracted  by  the  difficulties  which 
Leo  and  his  ministers  experienced  in  satisfying  the  avarice 
and  ambition  of  this  martial  ecclesiastic. 

On  the  restoration  of  Maximilian  Sforza  to  the  duchy  of 
Milan,    the   cardinals   in  the  interests   of   Louis  XII.   had 
removed  their  assembly,  which  they  dignified  by  the  name  of 
a  council,  to  Asti,  from  which  place  they  were  soon  afterwards 
obliged  to  retire  for  safety  to  Lyons.     For  the  purpose  of 
frustrating  their  proceedings,  which  threatened  no  less  than  a 
total  schism  in  the  Christian  church,  and  of  effecting  such 
salutary  regulations  in  point  of  discipline  as  might  deprive 
the  pretended  council  of  any  necessity  of  interfering  on  that 
head,  Leo  determined  to  renew  the  meetings  of  the  council  of 
the  Lateran,  which  had  been  opened  by  Julius  II.  and  sus- 
pended only  by  his  death.     To  this  end,  he  gave  directions 
that  apartments  should  be  prepared  for  him  in  the  Lateran 
palace,  where  ho  determined  to  reside,  that  he  might  at  all 
times  be  ready  to  attend  the  deliberations  in  person  ;  and  on 
the  twenty-seventh  day  of  April,  1513,  he  accordingly  opened 
the  sixth  session  with  great  magnificence.     If  the  number 
and  respectablity  of  the  dignified  ecclesiastics  who  were  pre- 
sent on  this  occasion  did  honour  to  the  pontiff,  the  conduct  of 
Leo  in  the  discharge  of  his  office  is  acknowledged  to  have 
conferred  no  less  dignity  on  the  meeting.     He  was  now  in 
the  prime  of  life ;  his  manners  grave  but  not  austere ;   and 
in  the  performance  of  those  public  acts  of  devotion  which 
were  at  some  times  incumbent  upon  him,  he  acquitted  himself 
with  a  grace  and  a  decorum  which  gave  additional  effect  to 
the  splendid  ceremonies  of  that  religion  of  which  he  was  the 
head.     After  the  hymn  Veni  Creator^  Leo  delivered  a  pasto- 

*  Lunig.  Cod.  Ital.  Diplomat,  torn.  ii.  p.  2010.  Jovius,  in  Viti 
Iieon.  K.  lib.  iii.  j).  64.  Guicciard.  lib.  xi.  ei  Bembi  Epist^  nom. 
Leon.  X. 
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ral  orBtion,  in  wliiuii  lie  exliortBil  the  aaaembled  fathers  to 
use  tlieir  ntmost  eadeavours  fur  tlie  benefit  of  the  churcli. 
and  declai«d  it  to  bo  his  intention  to  continue  the  council 
nntil  the  establishment  of  a,  general  peace  among  the  princes 
of  Christendom,* 

Having  thus  attended  to  the  regulation  of  the  temporal 
and  ecclesiastical  concerns  of  the  Roman  see,  Leo  now  con- 
ceived tliat  he  might,  without  any  imputation  of  indecoruni, 
confer  upon  suet  of  his  relations  and  friends  ae  had  continued 
fiiithful  to  him  during  his  adverse  fortune,  and  whose  charac- 
ters seemed  to  merit  such  a  distinction,  some  of  those  high 
and  lucrative  offices  of  the  church  which  he  was  now  enalileil 
to  bestow.  He  was  also,  in  all  probability,  desirous  of  in- 
creasing his  influence  in  the  sacred  college  by  the  introduciioii 
of  such  additional  moinbers  us  he  knew  he  should  find  o 
occasions  firmly  attached  to  liis  interests,  and  was  perhaps 
not  less  actuated  by  the  disposition,  so  common  to  the  Kontat 
pontiffs,  of  aggrandizing  the  individuals  of  his  own-fSmily. 
Having  therefore  declared  his  inlention  of  supplying  the 
vacant  seats  in  the  college  of  cardinals,  he,  on  the  twenty- 
third  day  of  September,  1513,  nominated  to  that  rank, 
Lorenzo  Pucci,  Giulio  de'  Medici,  Bernardo  Dovizi,  and  Inno- 
eenzio  Cibf) ;  who  soon  afterwards  took  their  seats  in  the 
general  cimncil.  The  first  of  these  persons  was  a  fellow- 
citizen  of  the  pontiff;  who,  bora  of  a  good  family  and  well 
educated,  had  early  devoted  himself  to  the  church,  and  having 
had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  favour  of  Julius  IL,  hail 
under  that  pontiff  risen  to  the  rank  of  apostolic  datnry,  and 
been  employed  by  him  in  the  most  important  affairs  of  the 
state.  By  his  talents  and  address  Pucci  rendered  himselt 
conspicuous  in  the  suhseq^uent  meetings  of  the  Lntcran  council, 
and  acted  an  important  part  during  the  remainder  of  this 
jKintificate,  particularly  in  the  approaching  disturbances  occu- 
flioned  by  the  opposition  of  Lutlier  to  the  Roman  see.  The 
partiality  of  which  Leo  might  have  been  accused,  in  selecting 
his  cousin  Giulio  de'  Medici  for  this  distinguished  Itonour, 
WBS  sufficiently  palliated  by  the  acknowledged  abilities  and 
BDweoried  industry  of  this  his  faithful  associate,  t!ie  gravity 

■  LBterBn,  Concit.  p.  73. 
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of  whose  disposition  was  happily  formed  to  remedy  cr  correct 
the  occasional  sallies  of  vivacity  which  distinguished  the 
supreme  pontiff.  It  is  true  the  illegitimacy  of  his  birth 
would,  according  to  the  canons  of  the  church,  have  formed  an 
insuperable  bar  to  this  promotion;  but  there  was  no  great 
difficulty  in  adducing  evidence  to  prove  that  the  mother  of 
Giulio,  before  her  cohabitation  with  his  father  Giuliano,  the, 
brother  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  had  received  from  him 
a  promise  of  marriage;  which  was  considered  as  sufficient 
to  enable  the  pope  to  dispense  with  the  rigour  of  the  law.229 
Giulio  assumed  the  title  of  S.  Maria  in  Domenica,  by  which 
the  pontiff  had  formerly  been  distinguished ;  but  was  from 
henceforth  usually  called  the  cardinal  de'  Medici.* 

In  appointing  to  the  rank  of  cardinal  Bernardo  Dovizi, 
Leo  repaid  the  obligations  which  he  owed  to  one  of  his  first 
instructors,  of  whose  services  he  had  availed  himself  on  many 
important  occasions.  The  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  as  he  was 
afterwards  called,  was  not  one  of  those  ecclesiastics  who  con- 
ceive that  on  entering  the  church  they  shut  out  the  pleasures 
of  the  world.  Though  acknowledged  to  possess  considerable 
dexterity  in  the  affairs  of  state,  he  did  not  scruple  at  times  to 
lay  aside  his  gravity,  and  to  contribute  by  his  wit  and  vivacity 
to  the  amusement  of  his  reverend  associates ;  and  his  comedy 
of  "  Calandra"  will  perpetuate  his  name,  when  his  political 
talents  and  high  ecclesiastical  rank  will  probably  be  disre- 
garded and  forgotten.  After  his  preferment,  the  cardinal  da 
Bibbiena  became  a  distinguished  promoter  of  literature  and  of 
the  arts ;  and  such  was  his  attachment  to  the  great  painter 
Eaffaello  d'Urbino,  that  he  had  consented  to  give  him  his 
niece  in  marriage  ;  a  connection  which  it  has  been  supposed 
was  prevented  only  by  the  premature  death  of  that  accom- 
plished artist,  t 

The  last  of  the  newly  appointed  cardinals,  Innocenzio  Cib6, 
was  the  grandson  of  Innocent  VIII.,  being  the  offspring  of 
Francesco  Cib6,  sou  of  that  pontiff  by  Maddalena,  sister  of 
Leo  X.     He  was  yet  too  young  to  have  risen  by  any  talents 

*  He  immediately  announced  his  elevation  to  Henry  VIII.  in  very 
respectful  terms.    Vide  A  pp.  No.  VIII. 

♦  Vasari,  Vite  de'  Pittori,  torn.  ii.  p.  132.  Ed.  di  Bottari.  Rom. 
1759. 
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or  merits  of  his  own,  but  the  advantages  of  hia  birtli  would 
probably  have  compensated  for  much  greater  defects  than  hud 
fallen  to  the  share  of  this  young  man.  In  the  letter  which 
Leo  thought  proper  to  address  on  this  occasion  to  FerdinaoH 
of  AragoQ,  he  has  briefly  enumerated  the  merits,  or  preten- 
nons,  of  tlie  newly-created  cardinals.  "  Although  I  kno^p,' 
■ays  he,  "  that  you  are  well  advised  of  the  public  transac- 
tions of  this  place  by  the  diligence  of  your  envoy,  yet  1  Lave 
thought  it  proper  that  you  sliould  learn  from  myself  what 
has  lately  been  done  for  the  credit  and  advantage  of  the 
Boman  state  ;  not  doubting,  from  your  well-known  affection 
to  the  Chriatian  church,  that  it  will  prove  equally  agreeable 
to  you  as  to  myself.  You  will  therefore  understand,  that 
on  the  twenty-third  day  of  September,  with  the  assent  of  my 
brethren,  the  cardinals  of  the  church,  I,  for  various  and 
weighty  reaflons,  elected  into  the  sacred  college,  Lorenzo 
Pucci,  my  domestic  dalary,  my  cousin  Giulio  de'  Medici, 
archbishop  elect  of  Florence,  Bernardo  Dovizi  of  Bibliiena, 
and  Innocenzio  Cihit,  the  son  of  my  sister,  and  grand»*on  of 
Pope  Innocent  VIII.  With  the  prudence  and  integrity  of 
three  of  these,  as  well  as  with  their  skill  and  experience  in 
the  transaction  of  public  affairs,  you  are  well  acquainted  ;  and 
I  trust  they  will  add  to  the  stability  and  to  the  honour  of  the 
church.  As  to  Innccentno,  I  hope  he  will  not  disappoint 
the  expectations  formed  of  him.  His  capacity  is  excellent, 
his  morals  irreproachable,  and  bis  natural  endowments  are 
ornamented  by  his  proficiency  in  literary  studies ;  insomuch 
that  no  one  can  he  more  accomplished,  virtuous,  or  engaging." 
Another  reason  alleged  by  Leo  for  admitting  into  the  college 
a  member  who  had  as  yet  scarcely  completed  his  twenty-first 
year,  was  hia  sense  of  the  favours  which  he  had  himself,  at  so 
early  an  age,  received  from  Innocent  VIII.,  which  he  ex- 
pressed by  saying,  "  That  which  I  received  from  Innocent,  to 
Innocent  I  restore." 

During  the  short  interval  of  time  which  had  elapsed  be- 
tween the  return  of  the  MeJici  to  Florence  and  the  elevation 
of  Leo  X.  the  affairs  of  that  turbulent  city  haJ  been  directed 
by  Giuliano,  the  brother  of  the  pontiff;  but  in  the  delibera- 
tions on  this  subject  in  tbe  Roman  court,  it  was  determmcJ 
that  Giuliano  should  relinqaisb  his  aotborily,  and  that  the 
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direction  of  the  Florentine  gOTemment  should  be  inimatod  to 
Lorenzo,  the  son  of  the  nnfortnnate  Piero,  nnder  the  imme- 
diate  direction  of  Giulio  de'  Medici,  and  the  ultimate  super- 
intendence of  the  pope.  This  measure  has  been  attribute  to 
various  causes,  and,  in  particular,  to  the  dislike  of  Giuliano 
to  the  trouble  attending  the  detail  of  public  affairs ;  to  the 
expectation  of  his  obtaining  by  the  authority  of  his  brother 
a  situation  of  still  greater  importance ;  and  to  the  prior 
claims  of  Lorenzo  to  this  authority,  as  representative  of  the 
elder  branch  of  his  family,  in  which  it  had  become  in  a 
manner  hereditary.*  It  is,  however,  yet  more  probable, 
that  the  disposition  which  Giuliano  ha<i  always  shewn  to 
gratify  the  wishes  of  the  citizens,  of  which  many  instances 
are  on  record,^^  had  induced  his  more  politic  relations  to 
doubt  his  resolution  and  to  distrust  his  measures ;  and  that 
they  therefore  chose  to  place  in  his  stead  a  young  man  in 
whose  name  they  might  themselves,  in  fact,  govern  the  re- 
public. At  this  time  Lorenzo  was  in  the  twenty-first  year  of 
liis  age,  having  been  bom  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  September, 
1492,  a  few  months  before  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  Lo* 
renzo  tlie  Magnificent.t  After  the  expulsion  of  his  family 
from  Florence,  he  had  been  brought  up  by  his  mother,  Alfon- 
sina  Orsino,  and  had  early  felt  the  effects  of  popular  resent- 
ment, having  been  banished  a  second  time  from  bis  native 
place  when  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  on  account  of  the  mar- 
riage of  his  sister  Clarice  with  Filippo  Strozzi ;  an  event  in 
which  he  could  have  had  no  responsible  share.  Lorenzo 
therefore  returned  to  Florence,  where  the  government  was 
restored  to  nearly  the  same  form  in  which  it  had  subsisted  in 
the  time  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.J  Two  councils  were 
formed ;  one  of  which  consisted  of  seventy  members,  who 
were  elected  for  life ;  the  other  of  one  hundred  members,  who 
were  nominated  every  six  months,  and  in  which  all  persons 
who  had  served  the  office  of  Gonfaloniere  might  also  attend  as 
often  as  they  thought  proper.  The  province  of  the  council  of 
*»eventy  was  to  propose  and  deliberate  on  all  regulations  for 
the  benefit  of  the  state;  but  before  these  could  be  passed 

*  Ammirato,  1st.  Fior.  lib.  xxix.  vol.  ill.  p.  315. 
t  Ibid,  in  Opusc.  vol.  iii.  p.  102. 
I  Nerli    Comment,  lib.  vi.  p.  126. 
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into  lawB  tliey  were  also  to  be  conaMerod  and  approved  by 
the  greater  couticil,  witb  wbom  tbe  power  of  granting  pecu- 
niary supplies  and  imposing  taxes  on  the  people  was  still 
allowed  to  reside.  Lorenzo  himself,  instead  of  being  distin- 
gnisbed  by  any  honorary  title,  was  appointed  one  of  the  coan- 
ril  of  seventy,  and  took  his  place  among  his  fellow-citizens ; 
bat  andcr  this  external  fomi  of  a  free  government,  the  aotbo- 
rity  of  the  Medici  was  as  absolute  as  if  they  had  openly 
assumed  the  direction  of  the  state.  The  assembly  of  seventy 
was,  in  fact,  a,  privy  conncil,  nominated  at  their  pleasure,  and 
implicitly  following  their  directions ;  whilst  tbe  greater 
assembly  served  merely  as  b.  screen  to  hide  from  tbe  people 
tbe  deformity  of  a  despotic  government,  and  as  a  pretext  to 
induce  them  to  believe  that  they  were  still,  in  some  measure, 
their  own  rulers. 

Tbe  arrival  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici  to  take  up  his  re- 
sidence at  Rome  was  considered  by  tbe  citizens  as  a  great 
honour;  and  hts  affability,  generosity,  and  elegant  accom- 
plishments, soon  procured  him  a  very  conaiderabJe  share  of 
public  favour.  On  his  being  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  a 
Roman  citizen,  which  ceremony  took  place  about  tbe  middle 
of  the  month  of  September,  1.^13,  a  temporary  theatre  wan 
erectetj  in  tbe  square  of  tbe  Capitol ;  where  a  splendid  enter- 
tainment was  prepared,  and  various  poetical  compositions 
were  recited  or  sung  by  persons  equally  distinguished  by  their 
talents,  and  respectable  by  their  rank.  Tbe  second  day  was 
devoted  to  the  representation  of  tbe  "Penulus"  of  Plautua. 
These  exhibitions,  which  wore  resorted  to  by  an  immense  cou- 
course  of  people,  received  every  decoration  which  the  taste  of 
t!ie  times  and  the  munificence  of  the  pontiff  could  bestow ; 
and  seemed  to  recall  those  ages  when  Home  was  the  mistress 
of  the  world,  and  expended  in  magnilicent  B|iectacles  the 
wealth  of  tributary  nations.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
pontifical  favour,  talents  and  learning  again  revived ;  and 
"  the  Theatre  of  the  Capitol "  is  celefcratod  by  Aureliua  So- 
renus  of  Monopoli,  in  a  Latin  poem  of  no  inconsiderable 
length,  which  has  been  preserved  to  the  present  times.  The 
honours  conferred  on  his  brother  by  tbe  Roman  people  l«o 
affected  to  consider  as  a  favour  to  biniaelf ;  and  as  a  proof  of 
hia  generosity  and  paternal  regard,  be  diminished  the  oppres- 
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mve  tax  upon  salt,  enlarged  the  authority  of  the  ciril  ma^a- 
trates,  and  by  many  public  immunities  and  individual  faroura 
sought  to  seoure  to  himself  the  affections  of  his  subjects.  On 
this  occasion  the  Roman  citizens  were  not  ungrateful.  By 
the  general  consent  of  all  ranks,  a  marble  statue  of  the  pontiff, 
the  workmanship  of  the  Sicilian  sculptor  Giacomo  del  Duca, 
a  pupil  of  Michel  Agnolo,*  was  erected  in  the  Capitol,  under 
which  was  inscribed 

OPTIMI.    LJBERALISSIMIQUE.    PONTIFICIS. 

MEMORliE. 
8.      P.      Q.      R. 

The  total  ruin  of  the  French  cause  in  Italy  had  concurred 
with  the  well-regulated  proceedings  of  the  council  of  the 
Lateran  in  discrediting  the  measures  and  destroying  the 
authority  of  the  assembly  held  at  Lyous ;  and  the  character 
for  lenity  and  generosity  which  Leo  had  already  acquired,  in 
affording  the  hope  of  pardon  to  the  refractory  ecclesiastics, 
became  also  a  powerful  motive  for  their  submission.  Eager 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  favourable  opportunity  of  effecting 
a  reconciliation,  the  cardinals  Sanseverino  and  Carvajal  took 
shipping  from  France  and  arrived  at  the  port  of  Leghorn, 
whence  they  proceeded,  without  interruption,  by  Pisa  to 
Florence.  On  their  arrival  at  this  place,  Leo  was  informed 
of  their  intentions ;  but  although  it  was  his  wish  to  pardon 
their  transgressions,  ho  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  suffer 
them  to  proceed  to  Rome  until  he  had  prepared  the  way  for 
their  reception.  As  well,  however,  for  their  safety  as  for  his 
own  honour,  he  directed  that  they  should  remain  at  Florence 
under  a  guard  ;  and  that  as  they  had  been  deprived  by  Julius 
II.,  which  deprivation  had  been  confirmed  by  the  council  of 
the  Lateran,  they  should  lay  aside  the  habiliments  of  their 
former  rank.t  These  directions  were  communicated  to  the 
humbled  ecclesiastics  by  the  bishop  of  Orvieto,  whom  Leo 
had  despatched  for  that  purpose,  and  who  at  the  same  time 
assured  them  of  the  lenient  intentions  of  the  pope,  which 
their  proper  submission  would  assist  him  in  carrying  into 
effect.  In  truth,  the  hostility  between  Leo  and  these  cardi< 
nals  was  rather  of  a  political  than  a  personal  nature ;  and  al* 
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tLough  one  of  tb em  li ad  presided  over  tbe  council  of  l^litan,  and 
tba  other  had  mucbed  at  the  bead  of  tbe  Fi>eni:b  aimy  at  the 
battle  of  Ravenna,  yet  these  ciroumstaDcea  had  not  obliterated 
the  remembrance  of  former  kindness,  and  Leo  was,  perhaps, 
gratified  in  eriocing  to  the  world  that  be  was  superior  to  the 
vindictive  impulse  of  long-continued  resentment.  In  pre- 
paring tbe  way  for  thia  reconciliation,  he  first  obtained  a 
decree  of  the  conncil  of  Lateran,  by  which  all  tiiose  prelates 
and  ecclesiastics  who  hud  been  pronounced  schisniatical  by  hia 
predecessor  should  be  allowed  to  come  in  and  make  tbeir 
eubmiaaioD,  at  any  time  prior  to  the  end  of  November, 
1513.  This  decree  was,  however,  strongly  opposed,  not  only 
by  Matthew  Schinner,  cardinal  of  Siou,  wbo  spoke  tbe 
opinions  of  the  Helvetic  state,  and  by  Cbristopber  Bam- 
bridge,  cardinal  of  York,  tbe  repreeentative  of  the  king  of 
England,  but  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  emperor  elect  and  of 
the  king  of  Spain  ;  all  of  whom  expressed  tbeir  dislike  of  a 
measure  bo  derogatory  to  the  majesty  of  tbe  apostolic  see,  and 
strongly  represented  to  the  pope  the  pemicioua  consequences 
of  granting  a  pardon  to  the  chief  autbors  of  such  a  dangerous 
scandal  to  the  church ;  at  the  same  time  highly  coniniending 
the  conduct  of  Julius  II.,  who  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life  bad 
refused  to  listen  to  any  proposals  of  reconciliation.  X«o  was 
not,  however,  to  be  moved  from  bia  purpose.  The  repentant 
cardinals  were  ready  to  sign  their  recantation,  and  the  council 
had  approved  the  terms  in  which  it  was  expressed.  On  the 
evening  preceding  the  day  appointed  for  their  restitution  they 
accordingly  entered  the  city,  deprived  of  the  habit  and  insignia 
of  their  rank,  and  took  up  their  abode  in  the  Vatican.  In 
the  morning,  they  presented  themselves  before  the  pope,  wbo 
was  prepared  to  receive  them  in  the  consistory,  accompanied 
by  all  tbe  cardinals,  except  those  of  Sion  and  of  York,  who 
refused  to  be  preaent.  la  the  simple  habit  of  priests,  and 
with  black  bonnets,  tbey  were  led  through  the  moat  public 
parta  of  the  Vatican,  where  their  humiliation  was  witneaeeil 
by  a  great  concourse  of  people,  who  acknowledged  that  by 
this  act  of  penance  they  bad  made  a  sufficient  atonement  for 
the  errors  of  their  past  conduct.  They  were  then  introduced 
into  the  consistory,  where  they  entreated,  on  their  knees,  the 
pardon  of  the  pope  and  cardinals,  approving  all  that  had  been 
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done  by  Julius  II.,  particular! j  the  act  of  their  own  privation, 
and  disavowing  the  conciliabulum  of  Pisa  and  3Iilan  as 
schismatical  and  detestable.  Having  then  subscribed  their 
confession,  they  were  allowed  to  rise ;  after  which  they  made 
their  obeisance  and  saluted  the  cardinals,  who  did  not  rise 
from  their  seats  in  return.  This  mortifying  ceremony  being 
concluded,  they  were  once  more  invested  with  their  former 
habits,  and  took  their  places  among  their  brethren,  in  the 
same  order  in  which  they  had  sat  before  their  privation  ;* 
but  this  indulgence  extended  only  to  their  rank,  and  not  to 
their  benefices  and  ecclesiastical  revenues,  which  having  been 
conferred  on  others  during  their  delinquency,  could  not  be 
restored. 

In  the  deplorable  condition  to  which  the  events  of  a  few 
months  had  reduced  the  affairs  of  Louis  XII.,  it  was  at  least 
fortunate  for  him  that  some  of  his  adversaries  wanted  the 
talents,  and  others  the  inclination,  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
success.     But  although  Henry  VIII.  had  returned  to  his  own 
dominions,  he  avowed  his  intention  of  renewing  his  attack,  in 
the  ensuing  spring,  with  a  still  more  powerful  armament,  for 
the   equipment  of  which    he   had  already    begun    to   make 
preparations.281     The  treaty  entered  into  between  the  duke 
de  la  Tremouille  and  the  Swiss  had,  in  all  probability,  pre- 
vented those  formidable  adversaries  from  proceeding  directly 
to  Paris,  which,  after  the  capture  of  Dijon,  they  might  have 
done  without  difficulty  ;  t  but  Louis  could  neither  discharge 
the  immense  sum  which  the  duke  had,  in  his  name,  stipulated 
to  pay,  nor  would  he  relinquish  his  pretensions  to  the  duchy 
of  Milan.     The  terms  which  he  proposed  to  the  Swiss,  instead 
of  those  which  had  been  solemnly  agreed  upon,  tended  only 
still  further  to  exasperate  them ;  and  they  threatened  within 
a  limited  time  to  decapitate  the  hostages  given  at  Dijon,  if 
the  treaty  was  not  punctually  fulfilled.     These  threats  they 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  carried  into  execution,  had  not 
the  hostages  efiected  their  escape ;  but  this  event,  as  it  in- 
creased the  resentment  of  the  Swiss,  enhanced  the  dangers  of 
the  French  monarch,  who  could  only  expect  the  consequences 

*  A  full  account  of  this  transaction  is  given  by  Leo  himself  to  the  em- 
peror elect,  Maximilian,  vide  Bembi,  Ep.  Pont.  lib.  iii.  ep.  23. 
■{-  Guicciard.  lib.  xii.  vol.  ii.  p.  63 
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I  f  their  vengeaiice  in  a  atill  more  formidable  attack.  Ilia 
appreliensiona  were  further  excited  bjr  t!ie  interceptiou  of  a 
letter  from  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  to  his  envoy  at  the  inijierial 
court,  in  nhich  he  [iroposed  that  the  duchy  of  Milun  should 
be  seised  upon,  and  the  sovereignty  vested  in  Ferdinand,  the 
younger  brother  of  the  arcliduke  Charles,  afterwards  Charles 
v.,  which  would  give  the  united  houses  of  Austria  and 
Spain  a  decided  ascendency  in  Italy ;  *  that  Maximilian 
might tiieu  assume  the  pontitical  throne,  as  it  hod  always  been 
Ins  wish  to  do,  and  resign  to  his  grandson  Charles  tlie 
imperial  crown;  and  although  Ferdinand  prndently  observed, 
that  time  and  opportunity  would  be  requisite  to  carry  tlieae 
designs  into  effect,  yet  Louis  could  not  contemplate  without 
serious  alarm  a  project  which  was  intended  to  exclude  him 
from  all  further  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  re- 
duce him  to  the  rank  of  a,  subordinate  power.  In  addition 
to  the  vexations  which  surrounded  him  as  to  his  temporal 
concerns,  he  still  laboured  under  the  e st-o mm uni cation  pro- 
nounced against  him  by  Julius  II. ;  and  as  his  (jueen,  Anne 
of  Bretagne,  was  a  zealous  daughter  of  the  church,  she  was 
incessant  in  her  representations  to  the  harassed  monarch  to 
return  to  his  allegiance  to  the  holy  see.f  Whether,  as  some 
historians  suppose,  it  was  merely  in  consequence  of  these 
solicitations,  and  the  remorse  of  his  own  conscience,  or 
whether,  as  is  more  probably  the  case,  he  was  prompted  by 
the  apprehensions  which  he  so  justly  entertained  of  his 
numerous  and  powerful  enemies,  he  conceived  it  was  now 
high  time  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  the  pope.  A  nego- 
tiation was  accordingly  opsned,  and  on  the  sixth  day  of 
November,  1513,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  the  abbey  of  Corbey, 
by  which  the  king  agreed  to  renounce  the  council  of  Pisa, 
and  cloclared  his  aasent  to  that  of  the  Lat^ran ;  promising 
also  to  shew  no  favour  in  future  to  the  council  of  Pisn,  and 
to  expel  those  who  should  adhere  to  it  from  hia  dominiouB.| 
The  reconciliation  of  the  French  monarch  to  the  church  was 
not,  however,  without  its  difficulties,  and  three  carilinals 
were  appointed  to  consider  on  the  means  to  be  adopted,  for 
securing  the  honour  of  the  king  and  the  dignity  of  the  hdy 
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see.  Their  deliberations  weie  not  of  long  continuance ;  and 
in  the  eighth  session  of  the  Lateran  cooncil,  which  was  held 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1513,  the  envoys  of  the  king  of 
France  were  admitted ;  who,  producing  the  mandate  of  their 
sovereign,  renounced,  in  his  name,  the  proceedings  of  the 
council  of  Pisa,  and  expressed  in  ample  terms  his  adheience 
to  that  of  the  Lateran.  They  also  engaged,  that  six  of  the 
French  prelates  who  had  been  present  at  the  council  of  Pisa 
should  proceed  to  Rome,  to  make  the  formal  submission  of 
the  Chdlican  church.  The  humiliation  of  Louis  XII.  was 
now  complete;  and  Leo,  with  the  consent  of  the  council, 
gave  him  full  absolation  for  all  past  offences  agwnst  the 
holy 
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mentary work  on  the  Chaldean  and  otiier  languagea — Agoatmo 
Giuetiniauo  publishes  a  Polyglot  edition  of  tbe  Psalter— Great  Com- 
plnteosiaD  Polyglot  of  cardinal  XimEoee  dedicated  to  Leo  X. — l,to 
directa  the  translatioa  of  the  acriptures  by  Pagnini  to  be  publiahed  at 
his  expense — Encourages  researches  for  eastern  manuacripts. 

Op  the  atate  of  lilerature  in  Rome  at  the  time  when  Leo  X., 
tlien  cardinal  de"  Medici,  first  took  up  Lia  residence  in  that 
oity,  6ome  account  has  already  been  given  in  n  former  part  of 
this  work.*  Since  that  period  upwards  of  twenty  years  had 
elapsed  without  affording  any  striking  symptoms  of  improve- 
ment.    Whoerer  takes  a  retrospect  of  the  momentous  sTenU 
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which  had  occiirred  doling  that  intermix  will  be  vd  no  li 
to  account  tor  thac  negieet  of  libefai  stndies  which  waa  ap- 
parent  in  :<ome  liesree  throoghont  the  wiiole  extent  of  Itolj^ 
but  was  oarticaiariT  •ibeerrabie  a£  Rome.  The  deseent  of 
Charts  VIIL^  rhe  contefits  between  the  French  and  Spanish 
monarcfas  tor  rhe  orown  of  Naples^  the  vacioaa  irmptions  of 
Ltmis  XII.  for  rhe  recoverr  of  3iIIan«  the  restless  ambition 
of  Alexander  VL  and  the  martial  ferocitr  of  Julius  IL,  had 
ooncurre«i  to  •ii;3Cract  the  attention^  to  oppress  the  £u;ultieai, 
and  to  t^ngaice  in  political  intriirues  or  in  military  pursuits, 
those  talents  which  mi^rht  otherwise  have  been  deroted  to 
better  purposes.  Amidst  the  racking  o£  cities*  the  downfiil 
of  states*  the  extinction  or  the  exile  o£  powerful  fiGunUies 
and  di:»tininushed  patrons  o£  literature,  and  all  the  horrors  of 
domestic  wan  was  it  possible  tor  the  sciences*  the  muses,  and 
die  arts^  to  pursue  their  peaceable  and  elegant  arocations  ? 

'*  Whilst  ttnmdenn^^  Jitna  raUs  his  floocb  of  flune, 

Shftil  Daphne  crop  xht  tfewcn  br  AnChnsft'a  stream?  *'  ^** 

Tlie  iniiefati liable  researches  of  the  Italian  scholars  have 
indeed  disco veretl  some  sliiriit  traces  <}{  that  literarv  associa- 
tion,  tirst  fnnnetl  by  Pomponius  L^etus.  and  which,  after 
havintr  b*»en  liiiiiierseii  by  the  barbarity  ^ii  Paul  11.  had  again 
l>een  rest»>re<i  hy  the  lauilable  exertions  of  Angelo  Collocci, 
Pa«>l4>  Cortese,  Jacopo  Sadoleti,  the  younger  Beroaldo,  and  a 
ft?w  other  learned  men.  It  appears  that  these  persons  'met 
together  at  stated  times,  that  they  elected  a  dictator,  and 
amusel  themselves  with  literary  pursuits;  but  they  seem  to 
have  devoted  their  leisure  hours  rather  to  pleasure  than  to 
improvement.  Their  talents  were  employed  chiefly  on  ludi- 
crous subject*?,^**  and  the  muses  to  whom  they  paid  their  devo- 
tions were  too  often  selected  from  the  courtesans  of  Rome.^^ 
The  patronage  afforded  to  these  studies  by  Leo  X.,  whilst  he 
was  yet  a  cardinal,  was  of  a  much  more  respectable  and 
effectual  nature.  His  house,  which  was  situated  in  the 
Forum  Agonah^  now  called  the  Piazza  Navona^  was  the 
constant  resort  of  all  those  who  to  the  honours  of  their  rank 
united  any  pretensions  to  literary  acquirements.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  surprising,  that  on  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate, 
those  men  of  talents  and  learning  who  had  been  accustomed 
U)  share  his  favour  and  to  partake  of  his  bounty  should  con- 
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aider  tliia  event  as  the  harbinger  of  general  prosperity,  ami 
tho  opening  of  a,  better  age.     This  exultation  frequently  burst 
forth   in   their  writings ;   and  Leo  found  himself  commended 
on  erery  hand  for  laboura  which  he  had  yet  to  perfonn. 
" Now  eomM  the  happier  age,  so  loog  foretold, 


And  truth  sud  justice  fit  their  Beats  below  i 

RetinDg  Mara  hi  a  dreadful  anger  cea«e, 

And  sll  the  norid  be  hnsh'd  iu  laBting  peace."  * 
The  high  expectations  formed  of  him  in  the  commencement 
of  hi8  pontificate  are  yet  more  fully  expressed  by  another  of 
his  contemporaries,  who  might  on   ' ' 
in  the  conipletiim  of  his  own  augui 


-ton 


n  thee, 


Be  it  Chy  task  to  natch  witb  cesaelei^B  cat 
O'er  all  the  race  of  man  i  bj  hoi;  laws 
To  sanction  virtue  -,  and  hj  just  rewards 
Raise  drooping  merit  and  ingenuoua  north. 
Nor  these  alone,  but  mightier  taaks  than  these. 
Await  thee.     Soon  the  cheering  smile  of  peace 
Shall  glad  Che  nationa.     Kings,  and  mighty  lords, 
And  warlike  leadera,  ceaae  their  hostile  ire, 
AtiJ  at  thy  bidding  join  their  willing  hands,"  "' 

The  number  and  importunity  of  these  writers,  who  in- 
truded upon  him  at  every  step  with  their  officious  suggestions, 
became  indeed  so  remarkable,  as  to  give  occasion  to  com- 
paTe  them  to  apes,  who  imagined  they  could  instruct  or  amuse 
the  lion ;  a  cliarge  which  one  of  their  brethren  has  thus  ac- 
knowledged : 


"  For  oft  SB  w 


Striv 


them 


s'  failhrol  train 
le'er.  they  ery,  their  te 


From  that  blest  day  wbea  first  hit  glorj  rose. 
They  haunt  his  foolilepa  whereioe'er  he  goes  [ 


hia  bolls  immured. 


Debarr'd  alike  with  lonely  step  to 
\Vhere  spreads  the  prospect  or  wl 


g,ae  Leone  X.Cann.  Ulustr.  Pact.  Ilal.  Tol.v. 
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<— Whether,  with  mighty  cares  of  state  oppreit. 

The  htt  of  Natkms  Uboun  in  hU  breast, 

Or.  wearied  with  the  toils  which  grandeiir  knimit 

He  takes  his  meal  or  sinks  in  bland  repose ; 

Yet  still  they  follow,  exquisite  to  Tex, 

Hii  patience  weary  and  his  thoughts  perplex ; 

So.  where  the  monarch  of  the  wood  resorts, 

In  awkward  attitudes  the  monkey  sports ; 

Turns  his  bare  haunch  and  twirls  his  tail  on  high, 

More  pertinacious  than  a  teasing  fly." 

Tlio  }M>et  then  adverts  to  the  condoct  of  Leo  towards  the 
•oud  of  the  mu;M>s. 

**  But  more  indulgent  thou  their  labours  view 
And  like  the  lion  bear  the  trifling  crew." 

Ho  aAorwanb  proceeds  in  a  higher  strain  to  repel  the 

t'onsure,  and  to  justify  the  attention  paid  by  the  poets  to  the 

conduct  of  the  pontin. 

**  Yes,  all  imports  us  that  thy  mind  revoWes ; 
Thy  secret  counseU,  and  thy  deep  resolves, 
rb  heal  the  wounds  that  Europe  now  deplores, 
And  turn  the  tide  of  war  on  Turkey's  shores  { 
Nor  these  alone,  but  bolder  themes,  inspire 
The  daring  bard  that  glows  with  heavenly  flre.* 

This  apology  soems  to  have  been  admitted  by  the  pontiff; 
who,  if  ho  was  not  incitod  to  the  laudable  acts  which  distin- 
(l^uish  his  pontiticate  by  the  exhortations  of  his  literary 
admirers,  was  neither  displeased  with  the  high  expectations 
which  had  been  formed  of  him,  nor  inattentive  in  availing 
himself  of  every  opportunity  to  fulfil  them. 

Among  the  establishments  which  had  been  formed  in  Rome 
for  the  promotion  of  more  serious  studies,  the  Gymtumum^ 
or  college,  yet  subsisted,  although  in  a  depressed  and  languid 
state,  in  consequence  of  the  turbulent  events  of  the  preceding 
pontificate.  This  institution  was  founded  by  Eugenius  IV.,^® 
but  the  more  modern  and  convenient  building  which  was  ap- 
propriated to  its  use,  was  erected  by  Alexander  YI.,  who  had 
also  called  to  Rome  the  most  distinguished  professors  in  Italy, 
had  rewarded  them  with  liberal  salaries,  and  regulated  the 
discipline  of  the  place  so  as  to  render  it  of  essential  service  to 
the  promotion  of  liberal  studies.  The  revenues  destined  by 
Alexander  for  the  support  of  this  institution  are  said  to  have 

*  Jo.  IHerii  Yaleriani,  ad  Leonem  X.  Vide  Carm.  lUastr.  Poet  iCsL 
torn.  X.  p.  31. 


n  from  the  impositiona  charged  upon  tlie  Jews  witbio 
eccleaiaatica!  state?;  but  from  whatever  source  they  were 
derived,  they  had  teen  perverted  during  the  pontifiuate  of 
Julius  II.  tu  the  purpjses  of  conleuttoii  and  warfare.  No 
sooner,  however,  was  Leo  seated  in  the  pontifical  chair,  than 
this  seminary  became  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  his  attention. 
Tlie  revenuea  of  the  college  were  reatored,  and  the  chairs  of 
ita  professors  were  fi'led  with  the  most  eminent  scholars,  who 
were  attracted  from  every  part  of  Europe  by  the  reputation 
and  liberality  of  the  pontiff.*  From  tlie  original  roU  of  the 
Roman  academy,  as  it  existed  in  1514,  being  the  year  after 
ita  re-establishment  by  Leo  X.,*''  it  appears  that  the  number 
of  professors  who  received  a  remuneration  from  the  bounty  of 
the  pontiff,  and  many  of  whom  enjoyed  considerable  BiilarieB, 
amounted  to  nearly  one  hundred  ;  that  they  read  lecturea  in 
theology,  in  the  civil  and  canon  law,  in  medicine,  in  moral 
philosophy,  in  logic,  in  rhetoric,  and  in  mathematics ;  and  that 
there  was  oven  a  professor  of  botanjr  and  the  medical  science 
of  plants,  which  may  perhaps  be  with  confidence  considered 
as  the  earliest  instance  of  a  public  eetabliehmont  for  that  pur- 
pose,^^  Among  these  professors  we  find  tlie  names  of  many 
persons  of  great  eminence  in  the  annals  of  literature,  and 
whose  merits  will  necessarily  occur  to  our  future  notice. 
Having  thus  supplied  the  Roman  college  with  proper  instrne- 
toM,  the  nest  care  of  the  pontiff  was  to  render  the  benedts  to 
be  derived  from  it  as  genenil  and  extensive  as  possible ;  "lest," 
as  ho  expressed  it,  "  there  should  at  times  be  more  lecturers 
than  hearers."  He  therefore  restored  to  the  pupils  their  an- 
cient privileges  and  immunities;  lie  ordered  that  the  lectures 
should  be  read  both  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  should 
not  be  interrupted  on  account  of  the  numerous  festivals  of  the 
Roman  church.t  The  asaidutty  with  irhich  he  promoted  this 
great  establishment,  not  only  at  this  period,  but  throughout 
bis  whole  pontificat«,  sutEciently  appears  from  the  numerous 
letters  addressed  by  him  to  the  most  distinguished  scholars 
of  the  time,  inviting  their  assistance,  and  requesting  them 
to  take  up  tlieir  residence  at  Rome.     In  a  biUl,  dated  in 

*  The  bull  of  egtablithment  issued  by  Lea  X.  anno  1S13,  U  given  by 
Chernb[ai,  yoI.  i.  p.  404.— Henke,  (ierm.  ed.  vol.  ii.  □.  lOH. 
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the  year  15149  ^^  ^^  himself  recapitulated,  with  laudable 
exultation,  the  important  services  rendered  to  the  cause 
of  literature  and  science,  by  the  renovation  of  this  insti- 
tution.* "  Having  lately,"  says  he,  "  been  called  by  Divine 
Providence  to  the  office  of  supreme  pontiff,  and  having  restored 
to  our  beloved  subjects  their  rights,  we  have,  among  other 
things,  re-granted  to  the  Roman  university  those  revenues 
which  had  for  many  years  been  perverted  to  other  purposes. 
And  to  the  end  that  the  city  of  Rome  may  assume  that  supe- 
riority over  the  rest  of  the  world  in  literary  studies,  which  she 
already  enjoys  in  other  respects,  we  have,  from  different  parts, 
obtained  the  assistance  of  men  acquainted  with  every  branch 
of  learning,  whom  we  have  appointed  professors ;  on  which 
account,  even  in  the  first  year  of  our  pontificate,  such  numbers 
of  students  have  resorted  to  this  place,  that  the  university  of 
Rome  is  likely  soon  to  be  held  in  higher  estimation  than  any 
other  in  Italy." 

But  amidst  the  efforts  of  Leo  for  the  improvement  of 
letters  and  of  science,  his  attention  was,  perhaps,  yet  more 
particularly  turned  towards  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  the 
Greek  tongue ;  without  which  he  was  convinced,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  one  of  his  contemporaries,  that  the  Romans  them- 
selves would  not  have  had  any  learning  to  boast  of.f  In  order 
to  give  new  vigour  to  this  study,  which  had  long  languished 
for  want  of  encouragement,  he  determined  to  avail  himself  of 
the  services  of  Giovanni  Lascar,  a  noble  and  learned  Greek, 
w^ho  had  in  his  youth  been  driven  from  his  country  by  the 
progress  of  the  Turkish  arms,  and  had  been  indebted  to  the 
bounty  of  the  cardinal  Bessarion  for  his  education  and  conse- 
quent eminence.  Having  made  a  considerable  proficiency  at 
the  university  of  Padua,  Lascar  had  been  commissioned  by 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  to  travel  to  Greece,  with  the  view  of 
collecting  ancient  manuscripts ;  for  which  purpose  he  took 
two  journeys,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  appears  to  have  been 
very  successful.  J  After  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  and  the  expul- 
sion of  his  surviving  family  from  Florence,  Lascar  accom- 
panied Charles  VIII.  into  France,  where  he  still  continued  to 
inculcate  the  principles  of  Grecian  literature,  and  where  the 

*  Tirab.  7,  part  i.  p.  111.    Fabr.  In  Vita  Leon.  X.  p.  7U 

i  Codri  Urcei  Serm.  iii.  in  Oper.  p.  92. 

X  Hodius,  de  Grac.  lUustr.  p.  249.     Life  of*     .  de'  Med« 
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celiibrated  Budicns  wbm  glad  to  avail  himself  of  his  instruc- 
liona.  Ou  the  death  of  that  nionarcl),  ho  obtained  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  conlidenc^  of  his  successor,  Louis  XII., 
who  sent  him,  in  the  year  1503,  as  bis  ambassador  to  the 
state  of  Venice,  in  which  capacity  he  remaJned  there  untl, 
the  year  1508.  The  contests  which  arose  between  Lonis 
XII.  and  the  Venetians,  in  consequeuce  of  the  memorable 
league  of  Cambruy,  terminated  his  diploniatie  fonctions ;  but 
it  is  conjectured  that  Lascar  still  resided  at  Venice,  although 
in  a  private  capacity ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  at  this  place  he 
bad  the  credit  of  instructing  the  celebrated  EriisDius.  On 
the  elevation  of  Leo  to  the  pontificate,  Lascar  wrote  to 
congratulate  him,  and  immediately  afterwards  (jmtted  Venice 
to  pay  him  a,  visit  at  Borne.  On  hia  way,  he  received  a 
letter  from  the  pope,  assuring  him  of  his  friendship,  and  of 
his  constant  attention  to  the  promotion  of  those  stadies  by 
which  Lascar  was  bimself  so  eminently  distinguished. 
After  deliberating  with  Lascar  on  the  means  to  be  adopted 
for  facilitating  and  extending  the  study  of  the  Greek  tongae, 
Leo  formeil  the  design  of  inviting  a  number  of  young  and 
noble  Greeks  to  quit  their  country  and  take  up  their  residence 
under  his  protection  at  Rome;  where,  by  the  directions  of 
Lascar,  they  were  not  only  to  prosecute  the  study  of  fheir 
native  tongue,  but  to  be  instructed  also  in  Latin  literature. 
On  Uie  recummendatiuQ  of  I^ascar,^*  the  pontiff  also  addressed 
himself  on  this  occasion  to  Marcus  Musurus,  one  of  the  disci- 
ples of  Lascar,  who,  after  having  taught  in  the  university 
of  Padna,  had  chosen  bis  residence  at  Venice.  The  letter 
written  by  Leo  on  this  occasion,  whilst  it  suiBciently  explains 
the  object  which  he  had  in  view,  will  shew  with  what  ardour 
he  engaged  in  its  prosecution. 

Leo  X.  TO  Makccs  Moscbus. 
''  Having  a  most  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  study  of 
the  Greek  language  and  of  Grecian  literature,  which  are 
now  almost  extinct,  and  to  encourage  the  liberal  arts  as  far  as 
lies  in  my  power,  and  being  well  convinced  of  your  great 
Jeiirning  and  singular  judgment,  I  request  that  you  will  take 
the  trouble  of  inviting  from  Greece  ten  young  men,  or  as 
tnany  more  as  you  may  think  proper,  of  good  education,  and 
rirtuous  disposition  ;  who  may  compose  a  seminary  of  liberal 
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studies,  arid  from  whom  the  Italians  may  lerive  the  proper 
use  and  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue.  On  this  subject 
you  will  be  more  fully  instructed  by  Giovanni  Lascar,  whose 
virtues  and  learning  have  deservedly  rendered  him  dear  to  me. 
I  have  a  confidence  also,  that  from  the  respect  and  kindness 
which  you  have  already  shewn  me,  you  will  apply  with  the 
utmost  diligence  to  effect  what  may  seem  to  yon  to  be  neces- 
sary for  accomplishing  the  purposes  which  I  hare  in  view." 
Dated  viii.  Id.  Aug.  1513.* 

For  the  accommodation  of  these  illustrious  strangers,  Leo 
purchased  from  the  cardinal  of  Sion  his  residence  on  the 
Esquilian  hill,  which  he  converted  into  an  academy  for  the 
study  of  Grecian  literature,  and  of  which  he  intrusted  the 
chief  direction  to  Lascar,  to  whom  he  assigned  a  liberal  pen- 
sion. This  establishment  is  frequently  adverted  to  in  terms 
of  high  commendation  by  the  writers  of  this  period. 

At  the  very  time  when  Leo  requested  the  assistance  of 
Musurus,  for  the  establishment  of  his  Greek  seminary  in 
Rome,  that  elegant  scholar  was  terminating  the  first  edition, 
in  the  original  Greek,  of  the  writings  of  Plato,  of  which  great 
work  he  had,  by  the  desire  of  Aldo  Manuzio,  superintended 
the  printing.  To  this  edition  he  prefixed  a  copy  of  Greek 
verses,  which  are  so  extremely  applicable  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  times,  and  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  pontiff, 
that  they  cannot  fail,  even  in  a  translation,  of  throwing  addi- 
tional light  on  these  subjects.f 

The  result  of  these  verses,  and  of  the  assiduity  of  Musurus 
in  executing  the  commission  intrusted  to  him  by  the  pope, 
was  manifested  in  his  appointment  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Malvasia  in  the  Morea,^*^  which  had  lately  become  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Manilius  Rhallus,  another  learned  Greek,  on 
whom  Leo  had  before  conferred  that  dignity  as  a  reward  for 
his  talents  and  his  learning.^*!  Nor  did  Musurus  live  long  to 
enjoy  his  honours,  having  died  at  Rome  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year  1517.  It  has  been  asserted,  on  the  authority  of  Vale- 
rianus  and  Jovius,  that  his  death  was  occasioned  by  his  regret 

*'  Bemb.  Epist.  lib.  iy.  ep.  8.     Hodius,  de  Grsc.  Illustr.  p.  251. 

t  Of  these  verses,  a  handsome  edition  was  published  at  Cambridge,  in 
1797,  by  Samuel  fiutler,  A.B.  (afterwards  bishop  of  Lichfield).  An 
English  translation  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  App.  No.  X 
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and  vexation  at  not  having  been  honoured  witli  the  pnrple  aa 
ft  reward  for  hia  literary  labours ;  but  there  seems  to  be 
neither  truth  nor  probability  in  thia  opintou  ;  and  although 
the  Qreek  poem  of  Muaurua  entitled  it^  author  to  rank  with 
the  moat  celebrated  scholars  of  the  age,*  yet  the  niuDtficeuce 
of  the  pope  seema  not  to  have  been  inferior  to  the  pretensions 
of  tlie  poet.  In  fact,  those  writers,  always  in  search  of  the 
marvelions,  are  frequently  obliged  to  resort  to  the  doubtful  or 
the  falao  in  order  to  complete  their  literary  wonders  ;  which, 
if  true,  would  bo  aufficient  to  deter  posterity  from  those 
studies,  that,  according  to  their  representation,  can  only 
terminate  in  disappointment,  poverty,  and  disgrace. 

The  before-mentioned  edition  of  the  works  of  Plato  waji 
published  in  the  month  of  September,  1513,  and  is  allowed 
to  have  conferred  great  honour,  not  only  on  the  talents  and 
diligence  of  Musurna,  but  on  the  professional  abilities  of  Aldo ; 
who  has  prefixed  to  it  a  dedication  in  prose  to  Leo  X.,  in 
which  that  eminent  printer  refers  in  so  particular  a  manner 
to  the  character  of  the  pontiff,  and  to  the  expectations  formed 
of  him  at  this  early  period,  as  to  render  some  parts  of  it 
peculiarly  interesting. 

"It  is  an  ancient  proverb,  most  holy  father,"  says  he, 
"  that  when  the  head  a«hea,  all  the  members  Buffer.  If 
this  be  true  as  to  the  chief  part  of  the  human  body,  it  U 
with  respect  to  the  manners  and  conduct  of 
and  great  meii,  who  are,  as  it  were,  the  head 
It  has  been  ahewn  by  long  experience,  that 
Bocb  as  governors  are,  such  are  the  subjects ;  and  that 
whatever  the  former  propose  for  their  imitation,  the  latter 
are  also  eager  to  copy.  On  this  account  your  elevation  to 
the  pontificate  was  regarded  with  such  aatiafaction  by  all 
Christians,  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  congratulate  eaoh 
other  on  the  cessation  of  those  evila  by  which  we  have  been 
BO  long  afflicted,  and  on  the  return  of  the  blesaings  which 
distinguished  the  golden  age.  We  have,  aaid  they,  obtained 
a  prince,  a  pontiff,  and  a  father,  such  as  we  have  long  wished, 
and  of  whose  assistance,  in  these  times,  we  stand  in  the 
greatest   need.     This    I    have   myself  heard  repeated   from 

•  Viler,  de  J.ilerat.  infel.  Ub.  l.  p.  16      JoTini,  in  Igerilt.  p.  63. 
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all  quarters.  Nor  ie  thoir  eonSdenee  unfounded ;  for 
things  concur  to  shetr  that  you  wiU  fulfil  their  wisheu 
First,  it  may  truly  be  observed,  that  even  from  your  infancy 
until  youi  arriv^  at  the  pontificate,  your  life  and  conduct 
have  been  pious  and  irreproachable.  In  the  nest  piacn, 
the  family  of  ifedici  ia  the  nursery  of  eminent  men.  Prom 
this  stock  sprung  (not  to  speak  of  others)  your  excellent 
liitiier,  Lorenzo ;  a  man  endowed  with  such,  prudence,  ae 
whilst  he  lived  to  have  preserved  the  tranquillity  not  only 
of  his  own  country,  but  of  all  Italy.  That  hia  life  had  stitl 
bean  prolonged  is  my  earnest  wish  ;  for,  in  that  case,  the 
war  which  broke  out  in  Italy  soon  after  hia  death,  and  which 
now  rages  in  that  country,  and  in  consequence  throughout 
all  Europe,  would  either  never  have  commenced,  or  if  it  had 
commenced,  would,  as  ia  generally  believed,  have  been 
speedily  extinguished  by  him,  by  means  of  that  authority 
.and  prudence  which  lie  ao  successfully  exerted  on  many 
other  occasions.  O  most  deplorable  event !  O  loss  ever 
to  be  regretted  and  lamented !  One  consolation,  however, 
remains  to  us ;  that,  as  these  dreadful  commotions  began 
soon  after  Ihe  death  of  your  father,  so  by  the  elevation  of. 
you,  his  son,  to  the  dignity  of  supreme  pontiffii  they 
by  your  laboura  and  your  care,  bo  extinguished.  In 
third  place,  when  I  ndvert  bi  your  time  of  life,  and  conaii 
that,  in  your  elevation  to  the  pontificate,  when  you  had  not 
attained  your  thirty-eighth  year,  you  were  preferred  to  so 
many  respectable  fathers  and  venerable  prelates,  it  seems  to 
me  to  manifest  the  divine  interposition.  -  For  as  there  was 
much  to  be  done  in  correcting  the  affairs  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  reforming  the  morals  of  those  who  reside  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  the  task  required  a  long  life;  and 
God  has  therefore  chosen  you,  a  young  man  of  unimpeachable 
conduct  and  morals,  to  fulfil  by  long  services  this  important 
task,  without  being  disheartened  by  labour  or  discouraged  bj^' 
difficulties.  *    ^ 

'  BiieF  are  the  hours  of  rest  the  man  most  share 
On  whnm  a  nation  casta  its  weight  of  care.'  "—H.  b  28. 
Aldo    then    adverts  to   the   extension   of    the   Christian 
territory  by  the  discoveries  of  Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal, 
in  the  east;  after  which,  returnina  to  hia  immediate  subjee^, 


on  of.  ^ 
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he  tliua  proceeds :  "  Nor  does  lesa  honour  await  yon,  holy 
father,  from  the  restoration  of  literature  and  the  eupplyiog 
learned  men  of  the  present  and  future  ages  with  valuabie 
books  for  the  promotion  of  hberal  arts  and  discipline.  This 
liaa  ill  former  timea  been  attempted  by  many,  not  only 
among  tlie  Greeks  and  Latins,  but  in  other  natione;  and 
the  good  effects  of  their  labours  hare  secured  immortality 
to  their  names.  It  has  also  been  done  in  later  days,  both 
by  those  in  private  stations  and  by  supreme  pontiffs  and 
illustrious  sovereigns.  Not  to  refer  to  others,  how  greatly 
was  literature  promoted  by  the  labour  of  Nicholas  V. !  How 
greatly,  too,  by  your  father,  Lorenzo !  By  whoee  aaaiduity, 
had  they  enjoyed  a  longer  life,  many  works  would  certainly 
have  been  preserved  which  are  now  lost,  imd  those  which 
we  possess  would  have  been  rendered  much  more  correct. 
It  remains,  therefore,  for  you,  the  great  successor  of  the  one, 
and  the  worthy  son  of  the  other,  to  complete  that  wtiich  they 
were,  by  a  premature  death,  prevented  from  accomplishing." 
This  escelleut  and  indefatigable  artist  thea  refers  to  his  own 
labours.  "This  stone,"  says  he,  "  I  have  long  endeavoured 
to  roll ;  in  which  attempt  I  seem  to  myself  another  Sisyphus; 
not  having  yet  been  able  to  reo^h  the  top  of  the  hill.  Some 
learned  men  consider  me,  indeed,  rather  as  a  Herenles;  because, 
unmindfid  of  difficulties  and  dangers,  I  have  rendered  greater 
eervices  to  the  cause  of  letters  than  any  other  person  for  many 
ages  past.  This  has  so  for  entitled  me  to  their  est«em,  that, 
both  in  person  and  hj  letter,  they  almost  weary  me  with 
their  commendations;  ted  non  ego  credulug  illis ;  nor  in 
truth  have  I  ever  yet  published  a  book  which  has  pleased 
myself.  Such  is  the  regard  which  I  bear  to  literature,  that 
I  wish  to  render  those  books  which  are  intended  for  the  use 
of  the  learned,  not  only  as  correct  but  as  beautiful  as  possible. 
On  this  account,  if  tbere  be  an  error,  although  ever  so  trivial, 
occasioned  by  my  own  oversight,  or  by  that  of  those  who 
assist  me  in  the  task  of  correction,  although  opere  in  tnofffto 
fat  at  ohrepere  lomnum,  for  these  works  are  not  the  labour 
of  a  day  but  of  many  years,  without  rest  or  intermission,  yet 
BO  greatly  do  I  regret  these  errors,  that  I  would  gladly  ex- 
punge each  of  tliem  at  the  expense  of  a  piece  of  gold." 

Leo  was  neither  unacquainted  with  the  merits  of  Aldo.  Dot 
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insenaible  to  IiJs  commendations ;  the  former  of  whicli  lie  »»■' 
knowledged,  and  the  latter  of  wliich  be  repiud,  hy  a  pnpa] 
bull,  bearing  date  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  November,  1513, 
He  there  noticea  the  atrenuoua  exertions  and  great  expenses 
of  Aldo,  during  inanj?  years,  in  the  cause  of  liieratnre  ;  parti- 
cularly in  the  printing  Greek  and  Latin  books  with  metal 
types,  which,  he  obaerres,  are  so  elegantly  sKeoated  as  to 
appear  to  be  written  with  a  pen.  He  then  grants  to  him  an 
exclusive  privilege  for  fifteen  years,  of  reprinting  and  pub- 
lishing all  Greek  and  Latin  books  which  he  had  already 
printed,  or  might  afterwards  print,  in  types  discovered  by 
himself,  as  well  ua  for  the  use  of  the  carxive.,  or  Italic  type, 
of  which  he  was  the  inventor.  These  concessions  ho  secures 
to  liim  by  denouncing  not  only  heavy  pecuniary  penalties,  but 
also  the  sentence  of  excommunication  ag^nst  all  euoh  aa 
should  encroach  upon  his  privileges  ;  recommending  to  him, 
however,  to  sell  his  books  at  a  reasonable  price,  of  which  he 
declares  that  he  has  the  fullest  confidence  from  the  integrity 
and  obedience  of  the  printer.^** 

The  restoration  of  the  Roman  Academy,  and  the  institution 
of  the  Greek  seminary  in  Borne,  speedily  led  the  way  to  the 
establishment  of  a  press  for  printing  Greek  books  in  that  cityj 
the  superintendence  of  which  wafi  also  intrusted  to  LascE 
who  himself  cori-ected  the  works  which  issued  from  it. 
abilities  in  this  province  had  already  been  sufficiently  evinced' 
by  his  edition  of  the  Greek  "  Anthologia,"  printed  in  capital 
letters  at  Florence,  in  the  year  1494,  and  inscribed  by  him  to 
Piero  de'  Medici ;  and  by  that  of  Callimachus,  printed  in 
capitals  at  the  same  place,  and  moat  probably  about  the  same 
period.  It  has  also  been  conjectured,  that  for  several  other 
works  which  about  the  same  time  issued  from  the  press  of 
Lorenzo  Francesco  do  Alopa,  the  world  is  indebted  to  tbe 
industry  of  the  same  distinguiahed  scholar.^*^  As  the  Roman 
press  was  more  particularly  intended  to  proTnoto  the  objects  of 
the  Greek  senunary,  and  as  the  works  of  Homer,  which  had 
been  splendidly  published  at  Florence  in  the  year  1488,  were 
nnaccompanied  by  any  commentary,  it  was  thought  expedient 
to  print  the  ancient  Greek  Scholia  on  that  first  of  poets,  whicb 
waa  accordingly  published  in  the  year  1517;  and  waa  fol- 
lowed, in  the  year  1518,  by  the  Scholia  on  the  tragedies  of. 
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Sopliocles,  wliicli  tlien  also  for  the  first  time  issued  from  the 
presa.  Id  these  works  the  citations  &om  the  test  are  printeil 
in  cspitaila,  in  order  te  diBttnguish  them  from  the  comment, 
and  facilitate  the  use  of  the  books  to  the  pupils. 

The  efforts  of  Leo  X.  for  the  promotion  of  liberal  studies 
(vere  emulated  by  many  persons  of  rank  and  opulence ;  bat 
by  no  one  nith  greater  munificence  and  success  than  by  a 
merchant  who  had  for  some  time  resided  at  Rome,  and  who 
deserves  more  paxticnlar  commemoration  in  the  annals  both 
of  literature  and  of  art,  than  be  has  hitherto  obtained.  Agos- 
tino  Ckisi,  Chigi,  or  Gkiti,  as  he  is  Tariously  named,  was  a 
native  of  Siena,  who  Laving  frequent  occasion,  in  his  mer- 
cantile concerns,  to  resort  to  Rome,  at  length  fixed  his  abode 
there,  and  erected  for  himself  a  splendid  mansion  In  the 
Tranttecere,  which  he  decorated  with  works  in  painting 
and  sculpture  by  the  greatest  artists  of  the  time.*  He  had 
long  been  considered  as  the  wealthiest  merchant  in  Italy, 
and  on  the  expedition  of  Charles  VIII.  against  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  had  advanced  for  the  use  of  that  monarch  a  con- 
siderable earn  of  money,  which,  however,  there  is  reason  te 
believe  he  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  recover.  That  he 
carried  on  an  extensive  intercourse  with  foreign  parts,  may 
be  conjectured  from  the  applications  made  on  his  behalf  to 
the  French  court,  for  the  liberation  of  certain  ships  belong- 
ing to  him,  which  had  been  captured  during  the  contests 
between  Louis  XII.  and  Julius  II.,  and  detained  in  the 
ports  of  France.  On  the  rejoicings  whtch  had  taken  pla«e 
on  the  procession  of  Leo  X.  to  the  Lateran,  Agoatino  ex- 
ceeded, in  the  magnificence  and  taste  of  the  devices  exhi- 
bited in  hononr  of  the  pontilT,  every  other  individnal  in 
Rome.  A  great  part  of  liia  wealth  was  supposed  to  have 
arisen  from  his  having  rented,  under  Julius  II.,  the  mines 
of  salt  and  of  alum  belonging  to  the  Roman  see.  On  the 
elevatioD  of  Leo  X,  the  profits  of  the  latter  had  been 
granted  to  Lorenzo,  the  nephew  of  the  pontiff;  but,  after  a 
long  negotiation  between  him  and  Agoatino,  in  which  the 
latter  appears  to  have  conducted  himself  with  great  pro- 

•  Vauri,  Vita  de'  Fitfori, paiiim.  Thii  maniion  wmikfterwardB  par. 
chAKd  by  the  familf  of  the  Farnese,  to  whom  it  yet  belonga,  and  ig  knowt 
ij  the  name  o(  the  Famcsina. 
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priety,  and  ercn  liberality,  the  contract  ivith  him,  as  sole  I 
vender  of  this  article,  waa  renewed.     From  tliie  period  we 
fiiid  him  frequentljr  mentioaed  in  the  cunlidentii'il  currespond- 
ence  of  the  Medici  family,    as    their  associate  and  &]ead. 
Of  tie  liberal  encouragement  which  he  afibnled  to  the  pro- 
feaaora  of   painting',  eenlpture,    and  every  otlier  bronah  of 
art,  and  of  the  partiality  and   attachment  with  which  he 
waa  regarded  by  thera,  instances  will  occur  to  our  future 
notice ;  but  (he  professors  of  literature  were  not  without  their 
share  of  his  atKintion  ;  and  whilst  Leo  X.  was  employing  all 
Ilia  efiorlfi  for  the  restoration  of  ancient  learning,  Agoetino 
had  devoted  himself  to  the  same  ohject  in  a  manner  which 
confers  great  honour  on  his  memory.     Among  those  learned 
men  whom  he  had  distinguished  by  his  particular  favour,  waa 
Comelio   Benigno    of    Viterbo,'**    who  united  to   a  sound 
critical  judgment  an  intimate  acquaintauco  with  the  Greek 
tongue,  and  had  before  joined    with  a  few  other   eminent 
scbolara  in  revising  and  correcting  the  geographical  work  of 
PtoIemiBUB,  which  was  published  at  Rome  in  the  year  1507. 
Under  the  patronage  of  Cliigi,  Comelio  undertook  to  super-  J 
intend  an  edition  of  the  writings  of  Pindar,  accompanied  by* 
the  Greek  Scholia.     The  printer  wlioae  aasiatance  they  haiJ 
recourae  to  on  this  occasion  waa  Zacoaria  Calliergo,  a  nativt 
ofCi-ete,  who  had  formerly  reaided  at  Venice,  and  had  ob- 
tained considerable  applauao   by  his    edition   of  the  greati 
Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Greek  language,  which  hial 
published  there  by  the  aasiatance  of  Musurua,  in  the  yea^J 
1490.     A   printing-pre.°3   was  established  in  the    house  <ii'M 
.Agoatino;    and  at  his  expense,   and  by  the  labour  of  hii^ 
learned  asaociatca,  a  tine  edition  in  quarto  of  the  worka  of  I 
Pindar  was  published  in  the  month  of  August,  151.5,  which  T 
was  allowed  to  be  p^eeuted  with  great  accuracy,  and  as  well  ^ 
on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  workmanship  as  of  the  Scholia 
by  which  it  waa  accompanied,   and  which  were  now  for  the 
first  time  printed,  ia  even  preferred  to  the  first  edition  of  the 
same  author  given  by  Aldo  two  years  before.     By  tills  pub- 
lication, AgostiDO  anticipated  the  pontilC  in  the  introduction  of 
the  Greek  typography,  and  produced  the  first  book  which 
had  been  printed  in  that  language  at  Romp.     To  the  same 
press  we  are  also  indebted  for  a  correct  edition  of  the  IdylliH 
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and  Epigrams  of  Theocritus,  which  appeared  in  the  year 
1516,  and  which  has  been  resorted  to  by  a  learned  mudern 
editor,  as  the  most  accurate  and  complete  anioag  the 
early  editions  of  that  charming  author,  and  as  that  on  which 
he  chiefly  relied,  for  the  correction  of  those  errors  which 
the  inattention  or  inaccuracy  of  subsequent  printers  had  in- 
troduced.** 

The  labours  of  Laacar,  of  Musurus,  and  other  native  Greeks, 
in  diffusing  the  stndy  of  the  Greek  language  throughout 
Italy,  were  rivalled,  if  not  surpassed,  by  several  learned 
Italians,  who  had  devoted  themselves  chiefly  to  this  depart- 
went  of  literature,  and  shared  with  them  in  the  esteem  and  the 
favour  of  the  supreme  pontiff.  Among  these,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  was  Guarino,  a  native  of  Favera,  in  the  state 
of  Camerino,  whence  he  assumed  the  surname  of  Fa-eorlno; 
and  having,  in  compliance  with  the  custom  of  the  Italian 
scholars,  transformed  his  name  of  Guarino  into  the  mora 
classical  appellation  of  Varino,  he  Bometimea  styled  himself 
Varinta  Fatiorinva,  or  Pkaearinus^  and  at  others  Varino 
Camerti.  The  period  of  hie  birth  is  placed  by  a  welt- 
informed  writer  some  years  after  the  middle  cf  tbe  flfteenth 
century.*  In  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  tbe  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  ho  had  tbe  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  instructions 
of  Politiano,  who  has  left  is  one  of  his  letters  an  honourable 
testimomy  of  the  proficiency  of  his  pupil ;  ''*  of  the  opportu- 
nities thus  afforded  him,  he  availed  himself  with  such  dili- 
gence, that  very  few,  eveu  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  could 
equal  him  in  the  knowledge  of  that  language.  D'jring  his 
residence  in  Florence,  he  appears  to  have  been  particularly 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Medici  family,  and  is  said, 
although  perhaps  erroneously,  to  have  given  instractioua,  as 
preceptor,  to  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  afterwards  Leo  X.^  He 
also  formed  an  intimacy  there  with  Giulio  de'  Sledlci,  after- 
wards Clement  VII.,  which  continued  uninterrupted  until  tlie 
death  of  that  pontiff.  The  first  publication  of  Varino  was  a 
collection  of  grammatical  tracts  in  the  Grrek  language, 
eelected  with  incredible  labour  from  the  remains  of  thirty- 
four  ancient  grammarians,  t^nose  names  are  prefixed  v>  tlie 


*  Zeno,  Giorp.  O'Icalia,  toI.  lix. 
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work.248  In  this  compilation  he  was  assisted  by  Carlo  Anti- 
nori,  another  disciple  of  Politiano,  and  even  by  Politiano 
himself,  who  also  honoured  him  with  a  recommendatory 
letter  and  a  Greek  epigram  to  be  prefixed  to  the  volume. 
The  publication  was  undertaken  by  Aldo  Manuzio,  in  which 
he  was  assisted  by  the  celebrated  Urbano  Valeriano,  who  will 
occur  to  our  future  notice  as  another  successful  promoter  of 
Grecian  literature.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  made  its 
appearance  in  the  year  1496,^*^  and  is  justly  considered  as  one 
of  the  finest  productions  of  the  Aldine  press.  Succeeding 
grammarians  have  adverted  to  this  collection  in  terms  of 
approbation,  and  the  learned  BudsBus  is  said  to  have  made 
considerable  use  of  it  in  his  commentaries  on  the  Greek 
tongue.  It  was,  however,  reserved  for  the  indefatigable 
Henry  Stephens  to  complete  the  building  of  which  Varino 
had  laid  the  foundation;  which  he  did  in  his  ^^ Thesaurus 
Linguas  Grsecse,'*  which  is  considered  as  the  most  complete 
body  of  grammatical  knowledge  extant  in  any  lane^uage,  but 
for  the  title  and  idea  of  which  he  appears  to  have  been  in- 
debted to  Varino. 

Having  engaged  in  an  ecclesiastical  life,  and  entered  into 
the  order  of  Benedictines,  Varino  was,  in  the  year  15.08,  no- 
minated by  Julius  II.  archdeacon  of  Nocera,  and,  in  1512, 
was  intrusted  by  Leo  X.,  then  the  cardinal  de*  Medici,  with 
the  superintendence  of  his  private  library,  an  office  which  he 
continued  to  enjoy  after  the  elevation  of  that  pontiff  to  the 
supreme  dignity.     The  collection   made  by  the  cardinal  in 
Rome  had,  in  the  year  1508,  been  enriched  by  the  addition 
of  the  library  formed  by  the  assiduity  of  his  ancestors  in 
Florence,  which,  after  the  expulsion  of  his  family  in  1494, 
had  been   sold,  as  confiscated  property,  to  the  convent  of 
S.  Marco,  for  three  thousand  gold  ducats.     From  the  monks 
of  this  convent,  who  either  were  or  pretended  to  be  in  want 
of  money  to  discharge  their  debts,  the  cardinal  afterwards 
purchased  the  same  on  reasonable  terms,  and  the  library  was 
conveyed  to  Rome,  where,  however,  it  was  always  kept  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  Vatican,  and  was  considered  as  the 
peculiar  collection  of  the  Medici  family.    The  high  esteem  in 
which  Varino  was  held  by  this  family  sufficiently  appears 
in  the  secret  correspondence  which  was  maintained  at  this 


period  between  Rome  and  Florence,  whers  be  ia  generally 
mentioned  by  tbe  friendly  appellation  of  Guerino  noHro.  In 
the  year  1514,  tbe  general  of  the  rich  monastery  of  Vallom- 
brosa,  baring  been  accused  of  raiaoonduct  in  bia  office,  waa 
committed  by  order  of  tbe  pope  to  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo; 
irbere,  on  being  threatened  with  tbe  qneation,  according  to 
tbe  detestable  practice  of  tbe  times,  when  the  cord  waa 
applied  to  draw  him  up  be  confeseed  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  aomo  errors,  one  of  which,  it  eeema,  waa  his  having  caueed 
the  handle  of  a  razor  to  be  adored  aa  a  piece  of  the  wood  of 
the  croaa.  The  real  offence  of  the  general  appears,  bowever, 
to  bare  consisted  in  hia  having  been  an  adversary  to  the 
Medici  family,  and  in  having  selected  his  orisons  from  the 
Canticles  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  pray  for  their  destruction.* 
Ills  removal  from  his  office  waa  determined  upon,  and  it  waa 
proposed  that  Tarino  should  succeed  bim  in  tbia  respectable 
and  lucrative  situation ;  but  this  not  taking  eU'ect,  the  pope, 
in  the  month  of  July  following,  nominated  Varino  to  the 
biaboprio  of  Nocera,  which  diocese  be  governed  with  great 
credit  during  upwards  of  twenty-three  years.  ^^^  In  the  same 
correspondence  many  instances  occur  of  the  respect  paid  to 
bis  opinion  on  subjects  of  literature,  and  concerning  tbe  manu- 
scripts of  ancient  authora.  The  high  estiinaticn  in  which  be 
waa  held  by  tbe  pontiff  caused  him  also  to  be  frequently  re- 
sorted to  by  those  who  wished  to  obtain  the  favours  of  tbe 
Roman  see ;  and  it  waa  chiefly  by  hia  means  that  Gianmaria 
Varani,  lord  of  Camerino,  was  honoured  by  the  pope  with  the 
title  of  tbe  first  duke  of  that  territory,  by  a  decree  which 
passed  tbe  consistory  on  tbe  thirtieth  day  of  April,  1515.f 
The  cardinal  Innocenrio  Cibd  waa  deputed  from  Rome  to 
place  the  ducal  diadem  on  the  heail  of  Gianmaria,  in  which 
enibasay  he  waa  attended  by  two  bishops,  one  of  whom  wa« 
Varino,  who  had  tbe  honour  of  celebrating  maaa  on  the  occa- 
eion,  and  of  investing  tbe  duke  with  the  insignia  of  bis  new 
rank,  as  also  with  those  of  prefect  of  Rome,  and  count  of 
Sinigaglia. 

•  MSS.  Florent.    Vide  Apj).  No.  XI. 

+  On  thii  oecasion,  Varani  alrock  a  medal  in  honour  of  LeoX.  vitli 
the  armsof  Cuaprino  on  one  aide,  nndoa  the  rercrse,  i  Unrel  wrettht 
with  the  moilo,  "  I  rosib  X.  cultui." 
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The  next  publication  of  Yarino  was  a  translation  into  Latin 
of  the  apophthegms  of  various  Greek  authors,  collected  by 
Stobseus,  which  he  dedicated  to  Leo  X.,  and  printed  at  Rome 
\n  the  year  1517.  Of  this  work  another  edition  was  published 
at  Rome,  in  1519,  under  a  very  different  title;**  and  this 
was  reprinted  at  Cracow  in  1529,  with  a  Latin  epigram  in 
praise  of  the  author  by  a  learned  native  of  Poland. 

But  the  great  work  by  which  Varino  is  known  to  the  pre- 
sent times,  and  which  will  always  secure  to  him  an  honour- 
able rank  among  the  promoters  of  Grecian  literature,  is  his 
Greek  dictionary,  which,  after  the  labour  of  many  years,  was 
completed  by  him  in  the  lifetime  of  Leo  X.,  who  granted  him 
a  privilege  for  its  publication ;  notwithstanding  which  it  did 
not  make  its  appearance  until  the  pontificate  of  his  successor, 
Adrian  YL,  in  the  year  1523,  when  it  was  published  at  Rome 
from  the  press  of  Zaccaria  Calliergo.  In  this  department 
Yarino  had  indeed  been  preceded  by  Giovanni  Crastone,  a 
Carmelite  monk,^**  but  the  production  of  this  ecclesiastic  is  so 
defective,  that  Yarino  is  ranked  as  the  first  who  favoured  the 
learned  world  with  an  useful  and  authentic  lexicon.  The 
merit  of  this  performance  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  authority 
of  the  celebrated  Henry  Stephens,  in  his  "  Thesaurus  LingusB 
GraecaB ;"  not  indeed  in  express  terms,  for  he  has  not  even 
mentioned  the  labours  of  his  industrious  predecessor;  but  by 
the  more  unequivocal  circumstance  of  his  having  transcribed 
many  parts  of  the  volume  published  by  Yarino,  and  inserted 
them  in  his  own  more  extensive  work.  The  dictionary  of 
Yarino  was  on  its  publication  dedicated  by  him  to  Giulio, 
cardinal  de'  Medici,  afterwards  Clement  YII.  Another 
edition  was  printed  at  Basil  in  the  year  1538;*  and  notwith- 
standing the  various  woks  of  the  same  nature  which  have 
since  been  published,  the  authors  of  which  have  availed  them- 
selves without  scruple  of  the  labours  of  Yarino,  his  dictionary 
was  again  reprinted  at  Yenice  in  the  year  1712,  by  Antonio 
Bartoli,  in  a  correct  and  elegant  manner,  and  yet  retains  its 
rank  among  those  useful  and  laborious  compilations,  of  which 
it  set  tlie  first  laudable  example.^^ 

Another  eminent  Italian  scholar  who  at  this  period  dis- 

*  This  edition  was  superintended  by  the  celebrated  Camerarius,  and 
inscqribed  by  him  to  Albert,  marquis  of  Brandenburg. 
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tinguished  himself  by  hia  proficiency  iti  Greek  literature,  waa 
Soipione  Forteguemi  of  Platojii,  better  known  bybia  schoiastio 
appellation  of  Carlerotnaj:^  m,  hj  which  he  chose  to  esproea 
his  family  name  in  his  favourite  language.  His  origin  wu 
respectable,  and  hie  father  had  BeveraJ  timea  held  the  supTemo 
magistracy  of  his  native  place.  He  was  born  in  the  year 
1467,  and  received  tie  rudiraeats  of  his  educatioii  at  Pistoja, 
wheuc*  he  afterwarda  removed  to  Rome  ;  but  it  was  in  tie 
city  of  Florence,  and  under  the  directions  of  PoJitiano,  that  he 
acquired  that  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek  langua^  on 
which  his  reputation  is  founded.  On  this  occasion  he  waa  the 
fcUoW'Student  of  Yarino,  and  being  aKociated  with  the 
Antoaori  and  other  young  men  of  rank,  was  allowed  to  receive 
inatructions  in  the  family  of  the  Medici.  From  Florence  he 
transferred  his  residence  to  Padna,  whence  he  wrote,  in  the 
mouth  of  April,  ]  iO'ti,  to  Ilia  preceptor  Politiano,  with  whom, 
as  appears  from  thia  lottor,  he  still  maintained  the  most 
friendly  intimacy.  About  the  year  1500,  he  waa  invited  by 
the  senate  of  Venice  to  give  inatructions  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage in  that  city.  At  this  peiiod  he  hod  acquired  such  credit 
hy  his  proRciency  in  that  tongue,  that  ne  are  aasnred  that  the 
Greeks  themselves  acknowledged  his  superiority,  even  in 
their  native  language.*  On  the  elevation  of  Julius  II. 
Scipione  was  called  to  Rome  by  that  pontiff,  and  by  him  ap- 
pointed to  attend  as  preceptor  and  companion  on  hia  nephew, 
the  cardinal  Galeotto  della  Rovere,  to  whom  Scipione  soon 
afterwards  inscribed  an  oration  of  Aristidcs,  which  he  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek.  From  the  intimacy  which  subsisted 
between  Galeotto  and  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  it  may  be  pre- 
aumsd,  that  Scipione  at  this  period  renewed  that  friendship 
with  the  latter  which  had  been  formed  when  they  were  fellow- 
students  at  Florence.  During  his  attendance  on  Galeotto, 
he  niet  at  Bologna  with  the  celebrated  Erasmus,  who  has 
described  him  as  a  man  of  deep  and  consummate  erudition, 
but  ao  remote  from  all  ostentation,  that  unless  called  forth  by 
oontroveray,  no  one  would  hare  suspected  him  to  have  been 
possessed  of  such  accomplishments.  The  acquaintance  which 
these  distinguished  scholars  tlien  contracted  wa.s  riponed  into 

•  P.  Alfoin.  de  Eirilio  »p   Zeno.  tlora.  d'It«l.-Tol.  xu  p.  282^ 
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more  particular  friendship  when  they  met  together  at  Rome.* 
On  the  untimely  death  of  Graleotto  in  the  year  1508,  Scipione 
attached  himself  to  Francesco  Alidosio,  cardinal  of  Pavia; 
after  whose  assassination  at  Ravenna  by  the  duke  of  Urbino, 
in  ilie  year  1511,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  enjoyed  the 
society  of  the  few  men  of  learning  then  resident  there,  and 
particularly  of  Angelo  Colooci.  If  we  may  credit  an  eminent 
Italian  critic,  Scipione  was  indebted  to  Colocci  for  his  intro- 
duction to  the  friendship  of  the  cardinal  de'  Medici ;  but  we 
have  already  found  sufficient  reason  to  conclude  that  their 
acquaintance  had  commenced  at  a  much  earlier  period  ;2M 
and  it  is  certain  that  before  the  elevation  of  Leo  X.  to  the 
pontificate,  Scipione  was  not  only  ranked  among  his  friends, 
but  residecl  with  him  under  his  roof.^^  After  that  fortunate 
event,  Leo  is  said  to  hare  appointed  Scipione  to  direct  the 
studies  of  his  cousin  Giulio  de'  Medici,  then  archbishop  elect 
K.4  Florence,  but  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  Leo  would  have 
hiterfered  with  the  studies  of  his  relation,  who  was  then  of 
mature  age  and  fully  competent  to  choose  his  own  associates 
and  instructors.  Scipione  had,  however,  reason  to  flatter  him- 
self, that  from  the  liberality  of  such  a  pontiff  he  should  receive 
the  just  remuneration  of  his  talents  and  his  services ;  nor  is  it 
likely  that  his  expectations  would  have  been  defrauded,  had 
not  his  premature  death  prevented  his  obtaining  the  full  reward 
of  his  merits.  The  precise  time  when  this  event  happened  has 
been  a  subject  of  doubt ;  but  from  the  most  authentic  account, 
founded  on  the  records  of  his  family,  it  appears  that  he  died  at 
Pistoia,  about  six  months  after  the  accession  of  Leo  X.,  or  in 
the  month  of  October,  1513.  In  consequence  of  his  untimely 
fate,  Scipione  is  indebted  for  his  literary  reputation  rather  to 
the  numerous  commendations  of  his  contemporaries  and  friends 
than  to  his  own  writings,  many  of  which  are  said  to  have 
been  dispersed  at  his  death,  and  usurped  by  others  into 
whose  hands  they  had  fallen.  Among  those  which  remain, 
is  his  oration  in  praise  of  Grecian  literature,  recited  by  him 
before  a  full  and  noble  audience  at  Venice,  in  1504,  and 
published  from  the  press  of  Aldo  in  the  same  year  ;t  besides 

*  Erasm.  Ep.  lib.  xxiii.  ep.  5. 

f  Repriiited  by  Frobenius,  at  Basil,  in  151 7»  and  also  prefixed  by  tb8 
itemed  H^^nry  Stephens  to  his  "  Thesaurus  lainguse  Grseca,*' 
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(rhicti  fieveraJ  epigrams  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  a  few 
Italian  compositions,  are  extant  in  tlie  piililications  of  the 
times.*  "It  might  be  truly  observed  of  bim,"  says  Vale- 
riano,  "  that  there  was  nothing  written,  before  his  time 
which  he  had  not  read;  nothing  that  he  had  read  wbich  he 
did  not  convert  to  the  utility  of  others."  During  his 
residence  at  Venice  lie  frequently  assisted  in  correcting  the 
editions  of  the  ancient  authors  published  by  Aldo,  who  ban 
mentioned  him  in  several  of  his  publications  in  terms  of 
high  commendation  and  esteem.  He  also  united  with 
Cornelio  Benigno  of  Viterbo,  and  other  learned  men,  in 
correcting  the  edition  of  the  geographical  works  of  Ptolemteus, 
printed  at  Rome  in  1507,  which  has  before  been  noticed. 

Fra  Urhano  Valeriano  Bolzanio,  of  Belluno,  has  already 
been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  coadjutors  of  Varino  and  Aldo 
in  the  publication  of  the  "  Thesaurus  Comucoptfe ;"  hut  the 
services  which  he  rendered  to  Grecian  literature  by  his  snb- 
se<]nent  labours  entitle  him  to  more  particular  notice  He  was 
born  in  the  year  1440,  and  is  said  by  his  nephew,  Piero  Va- 
leriano,  to  have  been  the  earliest  instructor  of  Leo  X.  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongne.  Although  an  ecclesiaatic  of 
the  order  of  S.  Francesco,  he  quitted  the  walla  of  his  mona- 
stery with  the  laudable  cnriosity  of  visiting  foreign  paits ; 
and  having  had  an  opportunity  of  accompanying  Andrea 
Gritti,  afterwards  doge  of  Venice,  on  an  embassy  to  Constan- 
tinople, be  tbence  made  an  excursion  through  Greece,  Pales- 
tine, Egj^t,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  other  countries ;  always  tra- 
relling  on  foot,  and  diligently  noting  wliatover  appeared 
deserving  of  observation. t  The  disinterestedness  of  Urbane  is 
strongly  insisted  on  by  his  nephew  Piero,  who  informs  us  that 
he  rather  chose  to  suffer  the  inconveniences  of  poverty  than  to 
receive  a  reward  for  those  instructions  which  he  was  at  all 
times  ready  to  give,  and  that  he  always  persevered  in  rcfuB- 
inj,'  those  honours  and  dignities  which  Leo  X,  would  gladly 
have  conferred  upon  him.  His  activity,  temperance,  and 
placid  disposition,  secured  to  him  a  healthful  old  age,  nor  did 
he  omit  to  make  frequent  excursions  through  Italy,  until  he 
Wfts  di^qualilied  from  these  occupations  by  a  full  in  his  gardeu, 

eno.  Ciom.  d'ltsl.  vol.  xi.  p.  291,  &c. 
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whilst  he  was  pruning  liis  trees.*  His  principal  residence  was 
at  Venice,  where  he  not  only  assisted  Aldo  Mauuzio  in  cor- 
recting the  editions  which  he  published  of  the  ancient  authors, 
but  gave  instructions  in  the  Greek  language  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  scholars ;  insomuch,  that  there  was  sc^arcelj  a  person 
in  Italy  distinguished  by  his  proficiency  in  that  language 
who  had  not  at  some  time  been  his  pupil .^^  His  earnest 
desire  of  facilitating  the  knowledge  of  this  language  induced 
him  to  undertake  the  composition  of  his  grammar,  which  was 
the  first  attempt  to  explain  in  Latin  the  rules  of  the  Greek 
tongue.  This  work  was  first  printed  in  1497,t  and  was 
received  with  such  avidity,  that  Erasmus,  on  inquiring  for 
it  in  the  year  1499,  found  that  not  a  copy  of  the  impression 
remained  unsold.^^ 

The  exertions  of  Leo  X.  were  not,  however,  exclusively 
confined  to  the  promotion  of  any  one  particular  branch  of 
literature.  Soon  after  his  elevation,  he  caused  it  to  be  pub- 
licly known  that  he  would  give  ample  rewards  to  those  who 
should  procure  for  him  manuscript  copies  of  the  works  of  any 
of  the  ancient  Greek  or  Roman  authors,  and  would  at  his 
own  expense  print  and  publish  them  with  as  much  accuracy 
as  possible.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  first  five  books  of  the 
Annals  of  Tacitus,  which  Lipsius  afterwards  divided  into  six, 
and  which  had  until  that  time  existed  only  in  manuscript, 
were  brought  from  the  Abbey  of  Corvey,  in  Westphalia,  by 
Angelo  Arcomboldo,  who  was  remunerated  by  the  pope  with 
the  liberal  reward  of  500  zechins.J  Such  of  the  writings  of 
that  eminent  historian  as  had  before  been  discovered,  and 
which  coRsisted  of  the  last  six  books  of  his  Annals  and  the 
first  five  books  of  his  History,  had  been  printed  by  Johannes 
Je  Spira  at  Venice,  about  the  year  1468,  and  several  times 
reprinted  at  Rome  and  Venice.  On  obtaining  this  valuable 
copy,  which,  besides  comprehending  the  additional  books, 
supplied  considerable  defects  in  those  before  published,  Leo 
determined  to  give  to  tho  world  as  complete  an  edition  as  pos- 
sible ;  for  which  purpose  he  intrusted  the  manuscript  to  the 

*  Valerian,  de  Literat.  infel.  lib.  ii.  p.  168. 

'f  Urbant,  Grammatica  GRfiCA.  Yen.  ap.  Aldum,  mense  Jantia* 
no,  anno  1497,  4to. 

I  Brotier,  Tacit,  in  prcef.  p.  18.     Op.  ed.  Par.  1771 
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ynanger  Filippo  Beroal  Jo,  with  directions  Ut  correct  the  text, 
and  to  superintend  the  printing  of  it  in  an  elegant  and  nscfut 
form.  In  order  to  reward  the  editor  for  hia  trouhle  on  thin 
occasiou,  Leo  proposed  to  grant  to  him  an  exclusive  privilege 
for  the  reprinting  and  sale  of  the  work ;  and  as  the  brief 
in  which  this  privilege  is  conceded  contains  a  kind  of  jas- 
tiiication  ou  the  paxt  of  the  pontiff  for  devoting  so  much  of 
his  attention  to  the  promotion  of  profane  learning,  an  extract 
from  its  preamhfe  may  not  be  inapplicable  to  our  present 
BUbject. 

"  Amongst  the  other  objects  of  our  attention  since  we  haio 
been  raised  by  divine  goodness  to  the  pontifical  dignity,  and 
devoted  to  the  government,  and,  as  fur  aa  in  us  lies,  to  the 
extension  of  the  Christian  church,  we  have  considered  those 
pursuits  as  not  the  least  important  which  lead  to  the  pro- 
motion of  literatare  and  useful  arts ;  for  we  have  been 
accustomed  even  from  onr  early  years  to  think,  that  notliing 
more  excellent  or  more  nseftil  has  been  given  by  tbo  Creator 
to  mankind,  if  we  except  only  the  knowledge  and  true  wor- 
ship of  himself,  than  these  studies,  -which  not  only  lead  to 
the  ornament  and  guidance  of  human  life,  but  aro  applicable 
and  useful  to  every  particular  situation ;  in  adversity  con- 
solatory, in  prosperity  pleasing  and  honourable;  insomuch, 
that  without  them  we  should  be  deprived  of  all  the  grace 
of  life  and  all  the  polish  of  society.  The  security  and 
extenaion  of  these  studies  soem  chiefly  to  depend  on  two  cir- 
cunistances,  the  number  of  men  of  learning,  and  the  ample 
supply  of  excellent  authors.  As  to  the  first  of  these,  we 
hope,  with  the  divine  blessing,  to  shew  still  more  evidently 
our  earnest  desire  and  disposition  to  reward  and  to  honour 
their  merits;  this  having  been  for  a  long  time  past  our  chief 
delight  and  pleasure.  With  respect  to  the  acquisition  of 
books,  we  return  thanks  to  God,  that  in  this  also  an  oppor- 
tunity is  now  afforded  us  of  promoting  the  advantage  of 
mankind." 

The  pontitf  then  adverts  to  his  having  obtained  at  great 
expense  the  five  book.i  of  Tacitus,  which  he  confides  to  the 
care  of  Beroaldo  for  publication,  with  high  commendation  on 
his  talents,  industry,  and  integrity;  and  in  order  to  secure  to 
him  the  reward  of  his  labours,  he  denounces  the  eont«nc«  of 
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excommunication,  latw  sententias^  with  the  penalty  of  two 
hundred  ducats,  and  forfeiture  of  the  books,  against  any  per- 
sons who  should  reprint  these  works  within  ten  years,  without 
the  express  consent  of  the  editor.* 

But  notwithstanding  the  censures  of  the  Christian  church 
were  thus  employed  by  the  pontiff  for  protecting  the  writings 
of  a  heathen  author,  neither  these,  nor  the  temporal  penalties 
by  which  they  were  accompanied,  could  prevent  another 
edition  from  being  printed  at  Milan  in  the  same  year  by 
Alessandro  Minuziano,  who  had  established  himself  there  as  a 
printer,  and  contended  with  Aldo  Manuzio  in  the  publication 
of  the  writings  of  antiquity.  So  vigilant  was  Minuziano  in 
this  respect,  that  he  obtained  the  sheets  of  the  Roman  edition 
as  they  came  progressively  from  the  press ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  his  own  edition  was  nearly  completed  before  he  was 
aware  of  the  heavy  denunciations  against  those  who  should 
presume  to  pirate  the  work.  By  this  measure  the  incautious 
printer  not  only  incurred  the  penalties  in  the  papal  brief,  but 
excited  the  indignation  of  the  pope,  who  found  his  monitory 
treated  with  contempt  in  the  very  place  which  he  had  lately 
freed  from  the  yoke  of  the  French,  and  who  ordered 
JMinuziano  immediately  to  appear  at  Rome.  The  inter- 
position of  some  powerful  friends,  and  not  improbably 
that  of  Maximiliano  Sforza,  was,  however,  exerted  in 
his  behalf;  and  such  representations  were  made  to  the  pope 
as  induced  him  to  relax  from  his  severity,  and  release  the 
offender  from  his  excommunication ;  which  was  followed  by 
a  kind  of  compromise  between  him  and  Beroaldo,  by  which 
the  Milanese  printer  was  allowed  to  dispose  of  the  remaining 
copies  of  his  work.^^ 

The  restoration  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages  was 
accompanied,  or  speedily  followed,  by  the  study  of  the  oriental 
tongues,  which  althougn  so  necessary  to  the  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  sacred  writings,  now  first  began  to  engage  the 
more  particular  attention  of  the  learned.^^  To  the  successful 
prosecution  of  these  inquiries  the  favour  of  the  great  was  yet 
more  necessary  than  to  the  other  branches  of  learning;  and 
the  assistance  afforded  by  Leo  X.  to  those  who  engaged  in 

*  Publishedi  Ronue.  m.d.xt. 
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iiav  wrve  to  aliew  ihat  Lia  t 
a  haa  generally  been  supposed,  ti 


[.ificence  waa  not  con- 
_  _  Q  the  ligLter  and  mora 

sntal  branches  of  literature.  Amung  those  who  liHil 
made  an  early  proGctency  in  the  knowledge  of  the  eastern 
tongues  was  Teseo  Arobrogio  of  PaiHa,  regular  canon  of  the 
Lateran,*  who  arrived  at  Rome  in  the  year  1512,  at  the 
opening  of  the  fifth  session  of  the  Lateran  council.  The 
great  number  of  eccIesiaBtics  from  Syria,  Ethiopia,  and  other 
parts  of  the  east,  who  attended  that  council,  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  of  prosecuting  his  etudies  with  advantage ;  and 
at  the  request  of  the  cardinal  Santa  Cruce,  he  was  employed 
aa  the  person  best  qualitied  to  translate  from  the  Cliatdeau 
into  Latin  the  liturgy  of  the  eastern  clergy,  previously  to  the 
use  of  it  being  esprsssly  sanctioned  by  the  pope.  After  having 
been  employed  by  Leo  X.  foe  two  years  in  giving  instruc- 
tions in  Latin  to  the  subdeacon  Etiaa,  a  legate  From  Syria  to 
the  council,  whom  the  pope  wished  to  retain  in  hia  court,  and 
from  whom  Amhrogio  received  in  return  instructions  lu  the 
Syrian  tongue,  he  was  appointed  hy  the  pontiff  to  the  chair  of 
a  professor  in  the  university  of  Bologna,  where  he  delivered 
instructions  in  the  Syriac  and  Chaldaic  languages  for  the  first 
time  that  they  had  been  publicly  taught  in  Italy.  Amhrogio 
is  said  to  have  understood  no  leas  than  eighteen  different  lan- 
guages, many  of  which  he  spoke  with  the  ease  and  fluency  of 
a  native.  In  the  commotious  which  devastated  Italy  after 
the  death  of  Leo  X.  he  was  despoiled  of  the  numerous  and 
valuable  eastern  manuscripts  which  he  had  collected  hy  the 
industry  of  many  years,  as  also  of  the  types  and  apparatus 
which  he  had  prepared  for  an  edition  of  the  Psalter  in  the 
Chaldean,  whitli  ho  intended  to  have  accompanied  with  a 
dissertation  on  that  language.  This,  however,  did  not  deter 
him  from  the  prosecution  of  bis  studies,  and  in  the  year  153!), 
he  published  at  Pavia  hia  "  Introduction  to  the  Chaldean, 
Syrian,  Armenian,  and  ten  other  tongues,  with  the  alpha- 
betical characters  of  about  forty  different  languages  ;"  which 
is  considered  by  the  Italians  themselves  as  the  earliest  attempt 

'  He  was  of  the  Doble  Taniil;  ut  tbe  Coati  d'Albanne,  and  bom  id 
Ueg.  Al  fifteen  years  or  age,  be  is  said  to  haye  written  and  spokeu 
Greek  and  Laliti  »itU  a  facility  equal  to  ant  persOQ  of  tbe  time. — Ma»- 
(luhelli,  Scrittori  d'llal.  vol.  ii.  p.  Hm. 
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made  iu  Italy  towards  a  systematic  acquaintanoe  with  the 
literature  of  the  east. 

The  labours  of  Ambrogio  were  emulated  by  several  other 
learned  Italians,  and  particularly  by  Agostino  Giustiniaui, 
who  with  more  success  than  Ambrogio  undertook  an  edition 
of  the  Psalter  in  four  languages,  which  he  published  at  Genoa 
in  1516.^  It  is  observable  that  Tiraboschi  considers  this  work 
as  the  first  specimen  of  a  polyglot  Bible  which  had  been  seen 
in  Europe  ;*  but  this  praise  is  justly  due  to  the  great  Com- 
plutensian  polyglot  of  cardinal  Ximenes,  of  which  the  earliest 
part  bears  the  date  of  1514,  and  which  work  is  inscribed  to 
Leo  X.     On  being  informed  that  Sante  Pagnini,  a  learned 
ecclesiastic  then  in  Rome,  had  undertaken  to  translate  the 
Bible  from  the  original  Hebrew,  Leo  sent  to  him  and  requested 
to  be  allowed  the  inspection  of  his  work.     The  satisfaction 
which   he  derived  from  it  was  such  that  he  immediately 
ordered  that  the  whole  should  be  transcribed  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, and  gave  directions  that  materials  should  be  provided 
for  printing  it.     A  part  of  it  was  accordingly  executed,  but 
the   death  of  the  pontiff  retarded   its  completion,  and  the 
labours  of  Pagnini  were  not  published  until  the  pontificate  of 
Clement  VII.     The  Hebrew  tongue  was  also  publicly  taught 
at  Rome,  by  Agacio  Guidacerio,  a  native  of  Calabria,  who 
published  a  grammar  of  that  language,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Leo  X.,  and  of  which  he  gave  a  more  complete  edition  at 
Paris   in  1539.     Francesco  de*  Rosi,  of  Ravenna,   having, 
during  his  travels  into  Syria,  discovered  an  Arabic  manu- 
script, under  the  title  of  "  The  Mystic  Philosophy  of  Aristotle," 
caused  it  to  be  translated  into  Latin,  and  presented  it  to  the 
pope,  who,  in  his  letter  of  acknowledgments,  expresses  his 
earnest  desire  of  promoting  similar  researches,  and  his  appro- 
bation of  the  labours  of  Francesco,  to  whom  he  also  grants 
a  privilege  for  the  publication  of  the  work,  which  was  ac 
cordingly  printed  at  Rome  in  the  year  1519.     These  brief 
notices  of  the  rise  of  oriental  learning  in  Europe  may  suffi 
ciently  demonstrate   the   interest  which    Leo  X.   took   in 
promoting  those  studies,  and  the  success  which  attended  his 
efforts. 

*  Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par.  ii.  p.  403. 
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Public  thankagiyings  at  Rome  for  the  inioeia  of  the  Chriitian  annl— 
Spleadid  embssBy  &om  tbc  king  of  Portagal  to  Leo  X. — Papal  gmot 
of  ncwlj-diicoTsred  countries  to  the  king  of  Portogal— Louis  XII.  en- 
deBvoura  to  engage  in  his  interest  tbp  HelTctic  sCstea — Propo»ed 
alliaace  between  the  Rojsl  Houses  of  Fninie,  Spain,  and  Austria — 
Efforts  of  Leo  X.  to  prevent  sneh  alliwice — Leo  endeaTonra  to  reconcile 
the  French  and  English  gOTereigns— Treaty  of  alliance  between  England 
and  France — Wolsey  appointed  arebbiahop  of  York — Marringe  of 
Louis  XII.  with  tbc  princess  Maiy,  sister  of  Henry  VIII.— Singular 
interview  between  Erasmus  and  the  papal  legate  Canosaa — Magnificent 
exhibitions  at  Florence— Triumph  of  Camillns— Tournaments— De- 
liberations at  Rome  for  aggrandiiing  the  family  of  the  Mediei — Leo  X. 
forms  designs  upon  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  duchies  of  Ferrnm 
and  Urbino— Enten  bto  a  secret  alliance  with  Louis  XIL— His 
motives  eiplained — Leo  obtains  the  city  of  Modena— Endeavours  to 
reconcile  the  Venetians  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  Emperor  elect 
— Legation  of  Bembo  to  Veoice — The  senate  refusEs  to  comply  with 
his  proposals— Historical  mistakes  respecting  this  negotiation— Death 
of  Lonis  XII. — His  character — His  widow  marries  Charles  Brandon, 
dnke  of  Suffolk. 

TuE  reconciliation  which  hod  been  so  happily  effected  between 
Loiua  XII.  and  tlio  Roman  aee  waa  eitremelj  agreeable  to 
the  pope  ;  not  only  as  it  afforded  a  subject  of  triumph  to  the 
church,  in  having  reduced  to  due  obedience  bo  refr&vtory  and 
powerful  a,  monarch,  but  aa  Laving  also  extinguished  the  liuit 
remains  of  that  schism  which  had  originated  in  the  rouncil  v( 
Pisa,  and  Lad  at  one  time  threatened  to  involve  in  coutentiun 
ihe  wLolo  Christian  world. 

This  satisfaction  was  soon  afterwards  increased  by  the 
intelligence  of  the  important  victories  which  the  kings  of 
Hungary  and  of  Poland  had  oblaiucd  over  the  common 
enemies  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  of  the  discoveries  of 
Bnmnuel,  king  of  Portugal,  in  the  ea^t,  under  the  conduct 
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of  the  celebrated  Yasco  del  Gkima.*  Such  a  concarrence  of 
great  and  prosperous  eyents  induced  the  pope  to  direct  the 
celebration  of  a  public  thanksgiving  in  Rome,  which  was 
accordingly  observed  with  extraordinary  pomp,  and  splendid 
processions  to  the  churches  of  S.  Maria  del  Popolo  and 
S.  Agostino ;  in  which  the  pontiff  appeared  in  person,  and, 
by  the  propriety  and  decorum  which  always  distinguished 
him  on  public  occasions,  gave  additional  dignity  to  the 
ceremony.  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  Camillo  Portio  to 
pronounce,  in  the  pontifical  chapel,  a  Latin  oration  in  praise 
of  the  character  and  actions  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  who 
had  communicated  to  him  his  success,  and  testified  his  dutiful 
obedience  to  the  Roman  court,  and  his  personal  attachment 
to  the  supreme  pontiff. 

This  mutual  interchange  of  civility  and  respect  between 
the  king  of  Portugal  and  the  pontiff  was,  however,  rendered 
much  mo^e  conspicuous  by  a  splended  embassy  from  the 
Portuguese  monarch,  which  soon  afterwards  arrived  at  Rome, 
to  the  great  delight  and  astonishment  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
chief  ambassador  on  this  occasion  was  the  celebrated  Tristano 
Cugna,  who  had  himself  held  a  principal  command  in  the 
expedition  to  the  east,  and  had  acquired  great  honour  by 
his  conduct  and  courage  in  its  prosecution.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Jacopo  Paceco  and  Giovanni  Faria,  professors  of 
the  law,  of  great  eminence  and  authority.  Three  sons  of 
Cugna,  with  many  others  of  his  relatives  and  friends,  accom- 
panied the  procession,  which  was  met  at  the  gates  of  the 
city  by  a  select  body  of  cardinals  and  prelates,  who  con- 
ducted the  strangers  to  the  palaces  appointed  for  their 
residence.  But  the  respectability  of  the  envoys  was  of  less 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  populace  than  the  singular 
and  magnificent  presents  for  the  pope  by  which  they  were 
accompanied.  Among  these  were  an  elephant  of  extra- 
ordinary size,  two  leopards,  a  panther,  and  other  uncommon 
animals.  Several  Persian  horses,  richly  caparisoned,  ap- 
peared also  in  the  train,  mounted  by  natives  of  the  same 
country  dressed  in  their  proper  habits.  To  these  was  iidded 
a  profusion  of  articles  of  inestimable  value ;  pontifical  vest- 

*  This  event  supplied  the  celebrated  Portuguese  poet,  L  lis  de  CamoenSf 
with  tV.e  subject  of  his  *'  Lusiad." 
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menta  adorned  with  gold  and  jewels,  vases  and  otLer  iniple- 
nients  for  the  celebratiun  of  sacred  rifes,  and  a  covering  for 
the  altar,  of  most  exquisite  workmannhip.  A  herald  bearing 
the  arms  of  the  Portuguese  sovereign  led  the  procession. 
On  their  arrival  at  the  pontifical  palace,  where  the  pope 
Btood  at  the  windows  to  see  them  pass,  the  elephant  stopped, 
and,  kneeling  before  his  holiness,  bowed  himself  thrice,  to 
the  ground.  A  large  vessel  was  here  provided  and  filled 
with  water,  which  the  elephant  drew  ap  into  his  trunk  ajid 
showered  down  again  on  the  adjacent  multitude,  dispersing 
no  small  portion  of  it  among  the  more  polite  spectators  at 
the  windows,  to  the  great  eutertaiument  of  the  pontiff. 
Six  days  afterwards  the  ambaasadora  were  admitted  to  a 
public  audience,  on  which  occasion  the  procession  was  re- 
peated. The  pope,  surrounded  by  the  cardinals  and  pre- 
lates of  the  church,  and  attended  by  the  ambassadors  of 
foreign  states  and  all  the  officers  of  his  court,  was  addressed 
in  a  Latin  oration  of  Paceco,  at  the  conclusiim  of  which 
I.eo  replied  to  him  in  the  same  language,  highly  commending 
the  king  for  his  devotion  to  the  holy  see.  Of  thia  oppor- 
tunity the  pontiff  also  availed  himself,  to  recommend  the 
maintenance  of  peace  among  the  etntea  of  Europe,  and  the 
union  of  their  arms  against  the  Truka ;  expreraing  himself 
with  such  'promptitude,  seriousness,  and  elegance,  as  to 
(ibtain  the  unanimous  admiration  of  the  auditors.  On  the 
foUowiiig  day,  the  presents  from  the  king  were  brought  into 
the  conservatory  of  the  gardens,  adjoining  the  pontifical 
palace,  whore,  on  the  introduction  of  animals  proper  for 
that  purpose,  the  wild  beasts  displayed  their  agility  in  taking, 
and  their  ferocity  in  devouring,  their  prey ;  a  spectacle  which 
humanity  would  have  spared,  bnt  which  was  probably  highly 
gratifying  to  the  pontiff,  who  was  devoted  to  the  pleaaurefe 
of  the  chase.  The  Portuguese  monarch  had  intended  to  have 
surprised  the  Roman  people,  with  the  sight  of  another  and 
yet  rarer  animal,  which  hail  not  been  seen  in  Rome  for  n'.auy 
agt^s ;  but  the  rhinoceros,  which  he  had  brought  from  the  cast 
with  this  view,  unfortunately  perished  in  the  attcmjit  tc  get 
him  on  board  the  vessel  prepared  to  transport  him  to  Italy. 

In  return  for  these  public  testimonies  of  consideration  and 
respect  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Portngal,  Leo  addressed  to 
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that  monarch  a  public  letter  of  acknowledgment,*  and  soon 
afterwards  transmitted  to  him  a  consecrated  rose.  His  holi  • 
ness  had,  in  truth,  for  some  time  hesitated  whether  he  should 
present -this  precious  gift  to  the  king  or  to  the  emperor  elect, 
Maximilian ;  but  the  attention  which  he  had  experiencbd 
from  the  former  seems  to  have  effected  this  important  deci- 
sion. He  also  granted  to  Emanuel  the  tenths  and  thirds  of 
the  clergy  in  his  dominions,  as  long  as  he  should  carry  on  the 
war  in  Africa,t  together  with  the  right  of  presentation  and 
ecclesiastical  preferment  in  all  countries  discovered  by  him 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  these  concessions  were 
soon  afterwards  followed  by  a  more  ample  donation  of  all 
kingdoms,  countries,  provinces,  and  islands,  which  he  might 
recover  from  the  infidels,  not  only  from  capes  Bojador  and 
Noon  to  the  Indies,  hut  in  parts  yet  undiscovered  and  un- 
known even  to  the  pontiff  himself. ^^  About  the  same  time 
the  pope  beatified  the  memory  of  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Portu- 
gal, who  had  signalized  herself  by  the  sanctity  of  her  life,** 
and  enrolled  in  the  list  of  martyrs  the  seven  Minorites,  who 
are  said  to  have  been  the  last  family  in  Africa  who  suffered 
martyrdom  for  their  adherence  to  the  Christain  faith. 

Although  Leo  was  highly  gratified  by  the  event  of  his 
negotiations  with  Louis  XIL,  the  success  of  which  might 
justly  be  attributed  to  his  own  firmness  and  moderation,  yet 
he  could  not  but  perceive  that  this  alliance  with  that  monarch 
gave  rise  to  considerable  embarrassment,  as  to  the  course  of 
political  conduct  which  it  would  in  future  be  necessary  for 
him  to  adopt.  With  his  hostility  to  the  church,  Louis  had 
by  no  means  relinquished  his  pretensions  to  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  for  the  recovery  of  which  he  had  already  begun  to 
make  formidable  preparations.  As  he  had  been  frustrated 
in  his  former  attempts  by  the  opposition  and  promptitude  of 
Leo  X.  and  by  the  courage  of  the  Swiss,  he  determined,  after 
having  secured  the  favour  of  the  one,  to  obtain,  if  possible, 
the  assistance,  or  at  least  the  neutrality,  of  the  other.  lu 
this  attempt  he  met,  however,  with  greater  obstacles  than  he 
expected.     During  the  late  contests,  the  Swiss  had  imbibed 

"**  This  letter,  which  bears  date  21  March,  1514,  is  given  in  Sad.  Epist 
Pont.  ep.  2G. 
■f  Dumont,  Corps  Diplomat,  torn.  ii.  par.  i.  p.  26. 


a  spirit  of  resentment  against  the  Frencli  tnonarcl),  wliicli  haJ 
at  length  been  inflamed  to  a  liigli  degree  of  national  antipathy. 
Tlie  treaty  of  Dijon,  by  which  Louia  stood  engaged  to  pay  to 
them  the  enormous  sum  of  six  hundred  thousand  crowns,  as 
the  pticB  uf  their  evacuating  his  dnminionB,  had  not  yet  heen 
fulfilled ;  and  the  preparations  making  by  tlie  king  for  another 
invasion  of  Milan  were  a  sufficient  demonstration  that  he  did 
not  consider  himself  as  honnd  by  a  treaty  of  which  the  chief 
article  was  his  relinquishment  of  all  pretensions  to  that  duchy, 
it  was  to  no  purpose  that  he  endeavoured  to  justify  himself 
to  the  Helvetic  states  for  this  open  breach  of  a  compact  hy 
which  his  own  dominions  had  been  released  from  the  most 
iinniinent  danger.  Those  hardy  Rnd  independent  republicans 
had  even  the  magnanimity  to  refuse  a  much  larger  sum  than 
tliat  fur  which  they  had  hefore  stipulated,  and  which  was 
offered  them  on  the  condition  of  their  releasing  the  king  from 
liis  engagements  and  favouring  his  enterprise  against  the 
slacea  of  Milan.* 

tXoable  either  to  secure  the  favour,  or  to  mitigate  the 
resentment  of  the  Swiss,  who  threatened  not  only  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  defence  of  the  Alilanese,  in  case  of  a 
future  attack,  but  also  to  make  a  second  irruption  into  France, 
I.ouis  bad  recourse  to  another  expedient  The  affinity  that 
already  subsisted  between  him  and  Ferdinand  of  Arngon, 
who  had  married  his  niece  Gcrmaino  de  Foix,  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  of  proposing  an  alliance  by  marriage  between 
Ilia  youngest  daughter  Renfe,  then  only  four  years  of  age, 
and  the  archduke  Charles,  afterwards  emperor  hy  the  name 
of  Charles  V.,  who  stood  in  an  equal  degree  of  relatinnsiiJp, 
as  grandson,  both  to  Ferdinand  and  the  em|:eror  elect,  ATaxi- 
niiliHa.  By  this  union  Louis  espected  to  secure  tho  co-opera- 
tion of  both  these  powerfal  monarchs  in  bis  designs  upon 
Italy;  and  as  the  Venetians  stdl  remained  firmly  attached 
to  his  interests,  for  the  suppoil  of  which  they  had  indeed 
made  great  sacrifices,  he  bail  no  doubt  that  he  aliould  now  bo 
able  to  accomplish  his  purposes.  The  |ireliminaries  for  the 
marriage  were  accordingly  agreed  upon,'*^  and  as  this  im- 
portant union  could  not,  from  the  youth  uf  both  parties,  bo 

*  Louie  liad  ofTfrfd  lo  pjj  donn  400,000  duCDta,  and  800.000  more 
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carried  icto  immediate  effect,  the  truce  which  had  been  aU 
ready  established  for  one  year  between  Louis  and  Ferdinand, 
was  soon  afterwards  again  renewed,  with  a  reservation  for 
the  emperor  elect  and  the  king  of  England  to  accede  to  it  if 
they  should  think  proper. 

These  proceedings  were  a  cause  of  great  alarm  to  Leo  X., 
who  perceived,  that  by  this  union  of  the  courts  of  Aragon, 
Vienna,  and  France,  the  duchy  of  Milan  and  its  dependent 
states  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  invaders.^^     Nor  were 
the  fears  of  Leo  confined  to  this  district.     He  well  knew  that 
tiie  opposite  interests  of  these  great  continental  powers  had 
hitherto  preserved  from  a  foreign  yoke  those  proyinces  oi 
Italy  which  yet  remained  under  the  dominion  of  their  native 
princes ;  and  he  justly  dreaded  that  this  coalition  would  only 
be  the  harbinger  of  a  general  partition  of  that  country,  to 
almost  every  part  of  which  one  or  another  of  these  potentates 
had  already  advanced  pretensions.      In  this  emergency,  all 
his  talents  and  exertions  were  employed  to  prevent  the  pro* 
posed  union  from  taking  effect.      He  was  well  aware  that 
Louis  had  been  chiefly  impelled  to  this  measure  by  his  mis- 
understanding with  the  Swiss ;  on  which  account  he  earnestly 
laboured  to  reconcile  the  differences  which  had  arisen  between 
them.     Nor  was  the  French  king  unwilling  to  listen  to  his 
representations,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  yet  obtain  the 
assistance  of  those  warlike  mercenaries ;  in  which  case  he 
would  gladly  have  relinquished  his  treaty  for  the  alliance  with 
Spain   and  the  emperor,  which   he   already  began  to  sus- 
pect   could  only  terminate   in    the    aggrandizement  of  the 
united  house  of  Aragon  and  of  Austria,  and  in  the  humilia- 
tion of  that  of  France.     Under  these  impressions  he  proposed 
to  unite  his  interests  with  those  of  the  pope  and  the  Helvetic 
states,  provided  they  would  not  oppose  his  pretensions  to  the 
state  of  Milan  ;  at  the  same  time  offering  to  the  pope  a  com- 
pensation In  some  other  part  of  Italy  for  any  injury  which 
he  might  sustain.     Whatever  might  have  been  the  detormi- 
nation  of  Leo,  who  appears  to  have  balanced  in  his  mind  the 
probable  consequences  of  the  alliance  between  France  and 
Aragon,  with  the  certainty  of  the  loss  of  Milan,  he  had  not 

•  Dumont*  Corps  Diplomit.  vol.  iv.  par.  i.  p.  179. 
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an  opportnnity  of  makiDg  his  election ;  the  Swiss  having 
positiyely  refused  to  relax  in  their  pretensions,  or  to  enter 
into  any  alliance  with  the  king,  unless  the  treaty  of  Dijon 
was  carried  into  full  effect.  In  order  to  mitigate  their 
resentment,  Leo  despatched  to  the  Helvetic  diet,  as  his 
legate,  the  cardinal  of  Sion ;  but  although  that  prelate  had 
great  influence  on  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  he  could  not 
on  this  occasion  prevail  on  them  to  depart  from  their  resolu- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  Louis  XII.  displayed  equal  per- 
tinacity in  maintaining  his  pretensions  to  the  state  of  Milan, 
the  relinquishment  of  which  he  considered  as  not  only  dero- 
gatory to  his  just  rights,  but  as  a  stain  on  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  his  crown.* 

But  although  Leo  was  thus  disappointed  in  his  expecta- 
tions, he  did  not  relax  in  his  endeavours  to  defeat  the  dreaded 
alliance,  which  he  considered  as  pregnant  with  danger  to  the 
independence  and  repose  of  Italy.  The  cautious  and  procras- 
tinating temper  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  the  folly  and 
indecision  of  Maximilian,  had  hitheito  prevented  this  pro- 
jected union,  which  might  have  subjugated  all  Europe  to 
the  dominion  of  a  single  sovereign.  In  this  emergency  a 
dawn  of  hope  appeared  in  another  quarter,  of  which  the 
pope  did  not  fail  most  eagerly  to  avail  himself.  Henry  VII  I. 
of  England,  who  had  acted  so  important  and  so  honourable  a 
part  in  the  league  against  France,  had  learnt  with  extreme 
indignation  that  his  father-in-law,  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  had, 
without  his  concurrence,  renewed  his  treaties  with  Louis  XII., 
and  had  thereby,  as  he  asserted,  a  third  time  deceived  and 
imposed  upon  him ;  on  which  account  he  avowed  his  deter- 
mination not  to  interfere  further  in  the  contest.t  This  change 
in  the  disposition  and  views  of  Henry  was  communicated  by 
him  to  the  pope,  who  was  no  sooner  apprized  of  it,  than  he 
determined  to  encourage  the  resentment  of  Henry  against 
his  father-in-law,  and  to  promote,  as  far  as  in  his  power,  an 
alliance  between  the  French  and  English  sovereigns;  well 
judging,  that  if  he  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  accomplish 
this  object,  it  would  frustrate  the  treaty  yet  depending  for 
ihe  marriage  of  the  archduke  Charles  with  the  daughter  oi 

*  Guicdard.  Storia  d'lta].  lib.  zii.  Yol.  ii.  p.  67* 
t  Goiodard.  lib.  xiL  vol.  ii.  p.  72, 
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Loais  XIL  Nor  was  Lonis  less  inclined  to  listen  to  temui 
of  accommodation  than  Leo  was  to  propose  them ;  being 
folly  persuaded,  that  whilst  he  had  so  formidable  an  enemy 
as  the  king  of  England,  who  had  lately  carried  the  war  injto 
the  heart  of  his  dominions,  he  could  not  without  extreme 
imprudence  undertake  his  favourite  expedition  into  Italy. 
Of  this  Leo  was  also  sufficiently  apprized;  nor  was  he 
desirous  of  facilitating  the  riews  of  the  French  monarch ; 
but  of  the  two  evils  with  which  that  country  was  now 
threatened,  an  attack  upon  Milan  by  the  unassisted  arms  of. 
the  French  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  least,  as  he  still  hoped 
to  provide  for  its  defence  by  the  aid  of  the  Swiss,  with  whom, 
in  case  an  alliance  took  place  between  France  and  England, 
the  emperor  elect  and  the  king  of  Aragon  would  probably 
join ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  union  of  the  powerful 
houses  of  France,  Spain,  and  Austria,  left  not  the  slightest 
hope  of  successful  resistance. 

The  high  consideration  in  which  Leo  was  now  held  both 
by  the  French  and  English  monarchs  afforded  him  the  fairest 
prospect  of  success.  To  the  former  he  had  lately  been 
solemnly  reconciled,  and  had  received  him  as  a  repentant  son 
into  the  bosom  of  the  church.  In  the  dissensions  between 
Louis  and  the  Swiss,  he  had  acted  the  part  of  a  mediator , 
and  although  his  interference  had  been  unsuccessful,  and  he 
had,  in  fact,  other  purposes  in  view  than  the  promoting  the 
ambitious  views  of  the  king,  yet  it  gave  him  fair  pretensions 
to  his  confidence,  and  added  weight  to  his  opinions.  Louis 
had  lately  been  deprived  of  his  queen,  Ann  of  Bretagne,  with 
whom  he  had  lived  in  great  harmony,  and  who  died  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1514,  leaving  behind  her  the  reputation 
of  a  princess  of  extraordinary  virtue,  talents,  and  piety ;  an 
event  which,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  was  of  no  inconsider- 
able importance  in  facilitating  and  cementing  the  proposed 
reconciliation  between  the  contending  powers.  With  Henry 
VIII.  the  pope  was  upon  terms  of  still  closer  amity.  In  the 
war  with  France,  Henry  had  on  all  occasions  avowed  himself 
the  champion  of  the  holy  see,  and  expressed  his  determination 
to  frustrate  the  efforts  of  all  schismatics.  In  return  for  his 
attachment  and  his  services  Leo  had  presented  to  him  a  con- 
secrated sword  and  hat ;  a  distinction  conferred  only  on  those 
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priDcet  who  have  olitained  in  person  a  signal  victory  in 
defence  of  tlie  church."**  But,  what  was  of  more  importance, 
Wolaey,  already  bishop  of  Lincoln  and  of  Tournaj,  waa 
daily  riaicg  in  the  favour  of  his  master,  and  was  eagerly 
grasping  at  those  higher  prefermentB  which  Leo  alone  had  it 
in  his  power  to  heatow.  Under  these  fluttering  auspices  Leo 
communicated  his  project  to  Bambridge,  cardinal  archbishop 
of  York,  who  then  resided  at  Rome  as  ambassador  of  the 
English  monarch,  requesting  him  to  represent  to  his  sovereign, 
that  after  the  glory  which  he  had  obtained  in  his  contest  with 
France,  and  the  nnesampled  breach  of  faith  which  he  had 
experienced  from  his  allies,  he  might  now  with  justice  and 
honour  consult  his  own  interest,  in  effecting  such  a  league 
with  Louis  XII.  as  might  not  only  indemnify  hira  for  the 
expenses  which  he  had  sustained,  hut  secure  to  him  the  result 
of  his  victories.^*  To  this  advice  Henry  listened  with  appro- 
bation ;  and  in  a  conversation  with  the  duke  de  Longuoville, 
n'honi  he  had  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Guingaste,  and 
who  seems  to  have  obtained  no  small  share  of  his  confidence, 
he  gave  such  indications  of  his  pacific  inteutions,  as  induced 
the  duke  to  acquaint  his  sovereign  with  this  fortunate  change 
in  the  disposition  and  views  of  the  English  monarch,  fi'o 
sooner  was  Louis  apprized  of  tliis  event,  than  he  despatched 
Jean  de  Selva,  president  of  the  parliament  of  Normandy,  as 
hia  envoy  to  the  Englisli  court,  opon  whose  arrival  a  truce 
was  agreed  on  between  the  two  monarchs,  to  continue  as  long 
as  the  ambassador  should  remain  in  England.^*^  For  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  this  negotiation,  the  pope  also  sent  to  Paris 
Lodovico  CanoEsa,  bishop  of  Tricarica,  a  man  of  noble  birth, 
and  of  great  ability  and  address,  who,  after  having  prepared 
the  way  for  pacific  measures,  proceeded  thenco  to  England. 
These  deliberations  were  not  of  long  continuance.  Louis  XIL 
hud  fully  authorized  kis  envoy  to  conclude  the  proposed 
treaty;  and  in  order  to  shew  that  his  intentions  were  sincere, 
ho  directed  the  duke  de  Longueville  to  request  in  marriage 
for  the  French  monarch  the  princess  Mary,  sister  of  Henry 
VIII.,  then  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  this  negotiation,  to  which  Wolsey  was  the  only 
person  admitted  on  behalf  of  the  king  of  England,  the  demands 
uf  Henry  were  extravagant ;  bat  the  repreEentations  of  ths 
VOL.  1.  2  b 
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duke  de  LongueviUe  and  tlie  policy  of  Wolsey,  who  well 
know  that  by  promoting  this  alliance  he  should  recommend 
himself  to  the  favour  of  the  Roman  court,  soon  induced  him 
to  relax  in  his  demands.     The  pride  of  Henry  was  also  ^ati- 
llod  by  the  proposed  union  between  his  sister  and  Louis  XlL, 
.who,  to  use  his  own  words,  ^^  had  sought  so  gentely  unto  him 
for  both  amytie  and  marriage."*     Some  objections,  howerer, 
arose  respecting  Toumay,  of  which  "Wolsey  was  yet  bishop, 
to  the  restitution  of  which  Henry  positively  refused  to  assent ; 
and  Canossa,  the  pope's  legate,  again  hastened  to  France,  to 
prevail  upon  Louis  XII.  to  consent  to  its  being  retained  by 
the  English  monarch.     His  efforts  were  successful ;  and  the 
convenient  recommendation  of  the  French  king's  counsellors 
was  procured,  to  shield  their  sovereign  from  the  disgrace  of 
having,  by  his  own  free  will,  assented  to  the  dismemberment 
of  his  kingdom. t     On  the  second  day  of  August,  1514,  the 
treaty  was  signed  at  London,  by  which  the  two  sovereigns, 
after  declaring  that  they  have  been  chiefly  induced  to  concur 
in  this  arrangement  by  the  exhortations  and  mediation  of  the 
pope,  bind  themselves  to  afford  each  other  mutual  assistance 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  rights,  and  the  defence  of  their 
respective  dominions.^^®     The  claims  of  Louis  XXL  to  the 
states  of  Milan  and  Genoa  are  explicitly  asserted,  and  vir- 
tually admitted.     The  treaty  is  to  continue  during  the  joint 
lives  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  for  one  year  afterwards, 
and  they  mutually  promise  to  endeavour  within  twelve  months 
to  obtain  from   the    pope   a    sentence  of  excommunication 
against  him  who  should  first  infringe  the  terms.^® 

This  treaty  was  immediately  followed  by  two  others  be- 
tween the  same  parties ;  the  one  for  the  marriage  of  the  princess 
Mary  with  Louis  XXL,  the  other  for  the  payment  of  a  million 
of  crowns  by  Louis  to  Henry,  "  as  well  for  the  arrears  of 
certain  sums  already  due,  as  on  account  of  the  good  affection 
he  bore  him,  and  to  the  end  that  their  amity  might  be  the 
more  lasting."  By  the  treaty  of  marriage  Henry  agreed  to 
convey  his  sister  at  his  own  expense  to  the  city  of  Abbeville, 
where  within  four  days  after  her  arrival  the  king  of  France 
was  solemnly  to  marry  her.     He  also  promised  to  give  as  her 

*  Rapin,  bonk  zv.  t  Guicciard.  lib   xii.  vol.  ii.  p.  73* 
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portion  four  Lundreil  thonsand  crowns,  one-half  of  wLich 
should  be  reckoned  for  her  jewels  and  preparations,  and  the 
other  half  deducted  from  the  million  of  crowns  agreed  to  be 
paid  by  Louis  XII.,  who  on  his  part  undertook  to  make  tliu 
jointure  of  bis  bride  equal  to  that  of  Aun  of  Bretagne,  or  any 
other  queen  of  France.*' 

These  important  negotiations  were  scarcely  concluded,  when 
messengers  arriTed  at  Paris  from  the  emperor  elect  and  the 
Spanish  monarch,  with  full  powers  to  ratify  the  proposeil 
alliance,  by  the  marriage  of  the  archduke  with  tlie  princess 
Benfe,  on  such  preliminary  terms  as  the  French  monarch 
might  approve  ;t  but  Louis  had  now  less  occasion  for  their 
support,  and  hesitated  not  to  reject  their  overtures,  and  the 
princesa  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Ercole  II.,  duke  of 
Ferrara.  It  has  been  supposed  by  the  English  historians, 
that  in  bis  transactions  with  Louis  XII.  Henry  sofiered  him- 
self to  be  misled  by  his  great  favourite,  and  imposed  upon  by 
that  monarch,  who  eventually  prevailed  upon  him  to  rest  sa- 
tisfied with  his  bund  for  the  million  of  crowns,  which  was  the 
price  at  which  Henry  bad  estinmted  his  friendship.  But 
whutever  were  the  private  objects  or  private  disappointments 
of  the  parties,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  as  a  great  public 
measure  of  precaution  for  the  safety  of  Europe,  it  ivos  one  of 
the  most  important  alliances  that  ever  was  formed ;  as  it 
served  not  only  to  terminate  the  bloody  contests  between 
England  and  France,  but  prevented  the  coalition  of  the  French 
monarch  with  the  united  houses  of  Spain  and  of  Anstria,  and 
was  well  calculated  to  raise  up  a  formidable  barrier  to  tha.t 
preponderating  power  which  was  shortly  afterwards  concen- 
trated in  the  person  of  the  emperor  Charles  Y. 

The  active  part  which  Wolseyhad  taken  in  effecting  this 
reconciliation  recommended  him  still  further  to  the  favour  of 
his  sovereign,  to  whom  an  opportunity  soon  occurred  of  testi 
fying  his  approbation.  Whilst  the  treaty  was  yet  depending, 
the  cardinal  archbishop  of  York,  Christopher  Bambridge,  sud- 
denlydied,liavingbeen  poisoned  by  BinaldodaModena,^''who 
is  said  to  have  coufessod,  on  being  put  to  the  rack,  that  he  was 
induced  to  commit  the  crime  in  revenge  for  a  blow  given  him 

*  Dumont,  vol.  iv.  par.  1.  p.  IBB,  &c. 
f  Guiocard.  lib.  lii.  vol.  il.  p.  Jt. 
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by  bis  master.^*  "Witli  this  event  the  cardiDal  Oinlio  de*Me* 
dici  immediately  acqaainted  the  king  of  England,  at  the  same 
time  informing  him  that  the  pope  had  resolved  not  to  dispose 
of  the  livings  held  by  the  archbishop  until  the  king's  pleasure 
should  be  known.*  Henry  immediately  requested  that  the 
archbishopric  of  York  might  be  conferred  on  his  favourite 
Wolsey,  with  which  the  pope  without  hesitation  complied,  and 
thereby  repaid  the  obligations  which  he  owed  to  "Wolsey,  for 
the  active  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  negotiation,  under 
the  appearance  and  with  the  credit  of  complying  with  the 
wishes  of  the  king.f 

The  preparations  for  the  marriage  of  the  princess  Mary 
occupied  nearly  two  months,  during  which  Louis  XII.  fre- 
quently addressed  himself  by  letter  to  "Wolsey,  entreating  him, 
with  all  the  impatience  of  a  youthful  lover,  to  expedite  the 
departure  of  his  intended  bride,  and  assuring  him  that  his 
most  earnest  desire  was  to  see  her  in  France,  and  find  himself 
along  with  her.272  On  the  second  day  of  October,  1514,  she 
embarked  at  Dover ;  to  which  place  she  had  been  accompa- 
nied by  the  king  and  queen,  who  then  consigned  her  to  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  to  be  conducted  to  Abbeville.  A  numerous 
train  of  the  chief  nobility  also  attended  her  to  that  city,  where 
the  marriage  V4>as  celebrated  with  great  splendour  on  the  ninth 
day  of  the  same  month.  After  the  ceremony  her  whole  reti- 
nue was  dismissed,  except  a  few  confidential  attendants,  among 
whom  was  Ann  Boleyn,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn.^TS 
The  coronation  took  place  shortly  afterwards  at  Paris,  on 
which  occasion  magnificent  spectacles  were  exhibited,  with 
jousts  and  tournaments,  in  which  the  duke  of  Sufiblk  and  the 
marquis  of  Dorset  came  off  with  honour.  The  king  and  queen 
ot  France  were  spectators ;  but  Louis,  although  not  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  was  so  infirm  that  he  was  obliged  to  recline  upon 
a  couch. 

The  important  part  which  England  had  lately  taken  in 
the  affairs  of  the  continent,  and  the  negotiations  for  the 
marriage  of  Louis  XII.  had  opened  a  more  direct  inter- 
course between   this   and  other   countries  than   had  before 

♦  Vide  Rymer,  vi.  par.  1,  p.  61. 

<f  Soon  afterwards  the  king  sent  the  Cardinal  de*  Medici  a  present  at 
two  horses  with  splendid  trappings. ~  Rymer,  iv.  par.  1>  p.  86. 
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Bubsisteil,  and  certainly  contributed  to  promnte  in  no  incon- 
fiJi'nibb  degree  tbe  growth  uf  tliose  studiea  whicii  lia<l  shortly 
befiire  been  transplanted  from  Italy  by  the  laboura  of  William 
Grocitt,  Thomas  Linacer,  Rutbard  Pace,  and  other  EnglUh' 
men.  Among  those  learned  foreij,'nere  who  had  fixed  their 
residence  hero,  and  wore  liononred  with  the  patronage  snd 
frjendahip  of  the  great,  waa  Andrea  Ammonio,  a  native  of 
Lucca,  who  held  an  irapnrtant  oiEce  in  the  English  court, 
and  who,  by  hia  correspondence  with  Erasmaa,  appears  to 
have  enjoyed  the  particular  eatoem  of  that  eminent  scholar, 
and  to  have  been  poaaessed  of  no  inconsiderable  ahare  ol 
talents  and  of  learning,^''  The  arrival  of  CanoBsa,  the  papal 
legate,  who  was  one  of  the  moat  accompliahed  men  of  hia 
time,  extended  atill  further  the  literary  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries.  For  the  better  effecting  the  purposes  of 
his  important  mission,  he  had  laid  aside  hia  eccleaiastical  cha- 
racter, and  appeared  only  aa  a  private  gentleman,  to  which 
mnk  ho  Lad  juat  pretenaiona  both  by  hia  education  and  his 
birth. '^^  Erasmus  was  then  in  England,  and  having  been 
invited  to  dinner  by  hia  intimate  friend  Aramonio,  he  there 
mot  with  a  atranger  in  a  long  vest,  his  hair  incloaed  in  a 
caul,  or  net.  and  attended  only  by  one  aervant.  After  won- 
dering for  eome  time  at  what  Erasmus  calla  hia  niilitary  air, 
ho  addressed  his  friend  Andrea  in  Greek,  and  inquired  who 
tbia  person  waa ;  to  which  he  received  for  answer,  in  the 
Banie  language,  that  he  waa  an  eminent  merchant ;  »'hich  it 
aeema  Eraamus  thought  a  eufficient  reason  for  treating  him 
with  marked  contempt.  The  party  then  sat  down  to  dinner, 
when  Erasmaa  and  hia  friend  entered  into  cnnveraatioii  on 
various  topics,  in  which  Erasmus  did  not  fml  t«  express  hia 
opinion  of  their  associate,  who  he  conceived  was  ignorant  of 
the  language  in  which  he  apoke.  At  length  he  adverted  to 
tlie  politics  of  the  day,  and  inquired  whether  the  rejmrt  waa 
true,  that  a  legate  waa  arrived  from  the  pope,  to  reconcile 
the  differences  between  the  French  and  English  monarchs ; 
observing,  that  the  pope  did  not  want  hia  opinion,  otlienvise 
he  should  have  recommended  that  not  a  word  should  have 
been  aaid  about  [leace ;  but  should  rather  have  advised  the 
eetabliahment  of  a  truce  for  three  years,  which  might  bars 
given  lime  for  concluding  negotiations.     He  then  proceeded 
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to  make  farther  inquiries  respecting  the  legato,  and  asked 
whether  he  was  a  cardinal,  which  led  to  a  jocular  contest 
between  Erasmus  and  his  friend,  all  which  Canossa  heard  iu 
silence.     The  patience  of  the  latter  being,  however,  at  length 
exhausted,  he  first  spoke  a  few  words  in  Italian,  and  then 
turning  towards  Erasmus,  told  him  in  Latin,  that  he  won- 
dered he  would  reside  in  so  illiterate  a  country,  unless  he 
chose  to  be  the  only  scholar  in  England,  rather  than  the^r^ t 
in  Rome.     Struck  with  the  acuteness  of  this  observation  in 
a  merchant,  Erasmus   replied,  that  he  was  better  satisfied 
with  residing  in  a  country  where  there  were  many  men  of 
great  learning,  among  whom  he  might  occupy  the  lowest 
place,  than  in  Rome,  where  he  should  hold  no  rank  whatever. 
Erasmus  did  not,  however,  discover  the  imposition  until  he 
was  afterwards  informed  of  it  by  his  friend,  with  whom  he 
was  in  no  small  measure  displeased ;  for,  as  he  justly  observes, 
he  might  perhaps  have  used  some  expressions  respecting  the 
legate,  or  even  the  pope,  which  might  have  proved  to  his  dis- 
advantage.*    From  this  incident  Erasmus  imagined  that  the 
legate  was  offended  with  him ;  but  this  was  so  far  from  the 
truth,  that  Canossa,  after  his  return  to  France,  whither  he 
went  as  apostolic  legate,  and  where  he  was  appointed  by 
Francis  I.  bishop  of  Bayeax,  wrote  to  inWte  Erasmus  to  come 
and  reside  with  him ;  promising  not  only  to  maintain  him,  but 
to  pay  him  two  hundred  ducats  yearly,  and  to  provide  him 
with  two  horses  and  two  servants  ;t  an  offer  which  Erasmus 
did  not  choose  to  accept ;  and  which  it  seems  could  not  remove 
from  his  mind  the  illiberal  dislike  which  he  had  conceived 
against  a  man  whom  he  had  first  known  and  conversed  with 
iu  the  borrowed  character  of  a  merchant.  27« 

Whilst  Leo  X.  was  diligently  attending  to  every  variation 
in  the  political  horizon  of  Europe,  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  Florentine  state  was  still  intrusted  to  his  young  nephew 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  who  continued  to  reside  at  that  city,  and 
to  maintain  the  rank  of  his  ancestors,  as  representative  of  the 
elder  branch  of  his  family.  But  notwithstanding  the  autho-' 
rity  of  Lorenzo,  and  the  external  form  of  a  popular  govem- 

*  Erasmi  Ep.  lib.  xxiv.  ep.  24. 

t  Lettere  di  Principi,  vol.  i.  p.  18,  b.     In  this  letter  Canossa  jooi* 
^*rlv  alludes  to  his  first  interview  with  Erasmus. 
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ment  wliicli  was  still  preaerveJ,  the  city  of  Florence  was  nt 
thia  time  virtually  governed  by  the  Itoman  court,  and  Lo- 
renzo Iiimself  acted  only  in  conformity  to  such  directions  as 
he  received  from  the  cardinal  Giulio  de"  Medici,  who  waa  the 
organ  of  the  papal  will  in  all  the  transactions  of  the  Toacaii 
state.  The  amity  which  now  subsisted  hetween  the  pope  and 
the  other  European  sovereigns  restored  to  the  city  of  Florence 
that  tranquillity  which  it  had  not  for  many  years  enjoyed  ; 
and  its  liistoryat  thia  period  ia  little  more  than  the  succesfiion 
of  its  public  officers,  and  the  records  of  those  splendid  eshibi- 
tiona,  of  which  one  of  the  chief  objects  was  to  reconcile  the 
minds  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  loea  of  their  former  independ- 
ence. These  exhibitions,  first  introduced  by  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent,  were  peculiar  to  that  city,  and  were  intended  to 
nnite  the  charms  of  poetry  with  the  most  striking  efifecta  of 
picturesque  representation.*"  For  this  purpose  some  well- 
known  incident  in  ancient  history,  which  might  admit  of  the 
introduction  of  a  splendid  procession,  was  generally  fixed  upon, 
and  neither  expense  nor  labour  was  spared  in  displaying  it  to 
the  utmost  advantage.  The  triumph  of  Paulus  Emiliofl  had 
thus,  in  the  time  of  LorenM  the  Magnificent,  afforded  a,  sub- 
ject for  the  talents  of  Francesco  Oranacci,  the  fellow-pupil  of 
Michael  Agnolo,  who  had  repnaented  it  with  such  a  variety 
of  invention,  and  in  HO  characteristic  a  manner,  as  to  have 
obtained  great  applause.  Even  after  the  exile  of  the  Medici 
from  Florence  these  eihihitions  were  occasionally  continued, 
altho!;gh  with  circumstances  suitable  to  the  more  gloomy  and 
snperstitions  character  of  the  place.  Among  those  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  the  singularity  of  their  inventions 
was  Piero  di  Coaimo,  a  Tuaean  painter,  who  having  made  his 
preparations  in  secret,  and  engaged  the  necessary  attendants, 
brought  forth,  in  the  midst  of  tjic  public  rejoicings  of  the  city, 
"The  Triumph  of  Death."  This  he  represented  by  a  ca,r 
drawn  by  black  oxen,  and  painted  with  Imitationa  of  bones 
and  aknlls,  intermingled  with  white  crosses.  On  the  car 
atood  a  large  figure  of  Dedth,  armed  with  his  scythe  ;  and 
beneath,  in  the  aides  of  the  car,  were  openings  representing 
sepulchres,  from  which,  aa  often  as  the  procession  stopped, 
issued  a  troop  of  persons,  who  being  clothed  in  black,  aud 
painted  with  white,  oo  as  to  imitate  the  bones  of  tlie  human 
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body,  appeared  in  the  gloom  of  night  like  so  many  skeletons^ 
These  figares,  seating  themselves  on  the  car,  sung  the  rerses 
written  for  the  occasion  by  Antonio  Alamanni,  among  which 
were  the  impressive  lines : 

"  Once  like  you  we  were, 
Spectres  now  you  see ; 
Such  as  we  now  are. 

Such  you  soon  shall  be/'  * 

This  spectacle,  which  was  accompanied  by  great  crowds  of 
attendants  with  appropriate  standards  and  devices,  affected 
the  whole  city  with  mingled  sentiments  of  surprise  and 
horror ;  bat  the  novelty  of  the  sight,  and  the  invention  which 
it  displayed,  excused  so  bold  an  attempt,  and  even  obtained 
for  the  artist  great  commendation.  There  is,  however,  reason 
to  believe,  that  a  deeper  meaning  was  coached  under  this  ex- 
hibition than  might  at  first  sight  have  been  suspected ;  and 
that  it  was  in  fact  intended  by  the  adherents  of  the  banished 
family  of  the  Medici,  to  represent  the  wretched  and  death- 
like state  of  Florence,  whilst  deprived  of  those  to  whom  she 
had  been  indebted  for  her  former  happiness  and  glory. 

The  twenty-fourth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  1514,  being 
the  anniversary  festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  patron 
saint  of  the  city  of  Florence,  and  which  had  for  ages  been 
celebrated  by  the  inhabitants  with  particular  hilarity,  was 
fixed  upon  by  the  young  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  for  the  exhibition 
of  a  splendid  spectacle,  accompanied  with  tournaments  and 
rejoicings,  intended  to  commemorate  the  return  of  the  Medici 
to  Florence,  and  the  recent  elevation  of  the  family.  This 
intelligence  no  sooner  arrived  at  Rome  than  it  threw  the  whole 
court  into  commotion,  and  the  concerns  of  nations  and  the 
interests  of  the  church  were  forgotten  for  a  while  in  the  anti- 
cipated pleasures  of  this  great  event.  Many  of  the  cardinals 
requested  permission  to  be  present  at  Florence  on  the  occa- 
sion. Among  these  were  Oib6  and  Rossi,  both  near  relations 
of  the  pontiff",  the  cardinals  of  Ferrara  and  of  Aragon,  Comaro, 
Bibbiena,  and  SauH ;  who  having  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  pope,  prepared  for  their  journey ;  and  that  the  dignity 
of  their  rank  might  not  prevent  their  sharing  in  the  amuse* 

•  Vasari,  Vitc  de'  Pittori,  vol.  ii.  p.  387.  The  whole  of  this  piece 
nay  be  found  in  the  Canti  Camascialeschi,  p.  151.    Ed.  Fior.  1558. 
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nionts  of  the  populace,  they  determined  to  aaaume  borrowed 
uUaractcrs.  The  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  although  at  that 
time  indisposed,  expressed  tiis  earnest  desire  to  accompany 
his  brethren  ;  and  even  the  supreme  pontiff  interested  hini- 
self  with  euch  warmth  in  the  preparation  and  conduct  of 
this  spectacle,  as  evidently  demonstrated  that  he  would  him- 
self have  been  present,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  a  aeiise 
of  the  decorum  due  to  his  high  station.  He  gave,  however, 
positive  directions  that  the  most  minate  account  of  whatever 
might  occur  should  be  transmitted  to  him  from  day  to  day. 
His  brother  Giulinno,  under  less  restraint,  and  accompanied 
by  his  friend  Agostino  Chigi,  again  visited  his  native  place. 
The  principal  incident  proposed  to  he  represented  was  the 
"■Triumph  of  CamiUus"  after  hia  victory  over  the  Gaula.  In 
order  to  give  greater  magnificence  and  novelty  to  the  proces* 
eion,  Lorenzo  requested  that  the  pope  would  ]ieTmit  the 
elephant  and  other  animals  which  had  been  presented  to  him 
by  the  king  of  Portugal,  to  be  sent  to  Florence.  Thi  request 
the  pope  thought  proper  to  decline,  as  far  as  respocted  the 
elephant,  which  it  was  alleged  could  not,  on  account  of  the 
tenderness  of  his  feet,  travel  to  so  great  a  distance  ;  bat  the 
two  leopards  and  the  panther  were  sent  under  the  direction  of 
the  Persian  keeper.  That  these  spectacles,  besides  tending  to 
reconcile  the  Florentines  to  their  dependent  sitmition,  genenilly 
concealed  some  political  allusion,  has  already  been  ohaerred  ; 
and  the  "Triumph  of  Camillus"  wns  undoubtedly  selected 
with  a  particular  reference  to  the  late  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  Italy.  The  very  recent  accommodation  of  all  differences 
between  Louis  XIL  and  the  pope  had,  however,  in  some 
degree  changed  the  disposition  and  views  of  the  Roman 
court ;  and  although  it  was  not  thought  absolut«ly  neceasai'y 
to  abandon  the  subject  proposed,  and  to  adopt  one  of  a  lesa 
liaiardous  tendency,  yet  strict  admonitions  were  given  that 
nothing  offensive  to  the  French  nation,  who  were  stated  to 
bo  particularly  ausceptible  of  such  insults;,  should  be  allowed 
o  lake  place. 

The  extreme  attention  paid  by  the  Medici  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  popular  favour  and  applause  is  strikingly  manifestcni 
in  the  corresjiondence  between  Rome  and  Florence  on  this 
•ccasion.     Lorenno  is  reminded  that  in  the  </iu3lra,  or  toUTOa- 
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ments,  which  were  to  take  place,  and  of  which  great  expec- 
tations had  been  formed,  he  should  be  particolarlj  cautious  in 
making  such  choice  of  his  partisans  as  might   insure   hit 
success,  so  that  the  honour  might  rest  with  the  family,  as  had 
been  usual  on  former  occasions.     He  is  also  advised  not  to 
rely  on  the  Florentines,  but  to  engage  on  his  party  strangers 
who  had  been  more  accustomed  to  such  exercises ;  in  other 
words,  he  was  to  assure  himself  of  the  victory  before  he 
entered  the  lists.     The  prudent  advice  of  his  political  pre- 
ceptors was  accompanied  by  the  still  more  cautious  admoni- 
tions of  his  mother,  Alfonsina,  who  then  resided  at  Rome, 
and  felt  all  the  solicitude  which  a  fond  parent  may  be  sup- 
posed to  experience  on  such  an  occasion  for  an  only  son. 
*'  Your  mother  has  been  informed,"  says  the  faithful  secretary, 
"  that  you  practise  yourself  in  tilting,  wearing  heavy  armour, 
and  managing  the  great  horse,  which  may  in  all  probability 
be  injurious  to  your  health.     I  can  scarcely  express  to  you 
how  much  she  is  dissatisfied  with  these  proceedings.     In  the 
greatest  distress,  she  has  enjoined  me  to  write  to  you  on  her 
behalf,  and  to  observe  to  you,  that  although  your  ancestors 
have  displayed  their  courage  on  similar  occasions,  yet  you 
should  consider  who  and  what  they  were.     When  Piero  di 
Cosmo  appeared  in  a  tournament,  his  father,  who  governed 
the  city,  was  then  living,  as  was  also  his  brother.   At  the  time 
Lorenzo  exhibited,  his  father  was  also  in  being,  and  he  had  a 
brother,  Giuliano,  the  father  of  our  most  reverend  cardinal ; 
and  when  the  same  Giuliano  tilted,  Lorenzo  himself  governed. 
"When  your  father  appeared  in  the  lists,  he  had  two  sons  and 
two  brothers;  notwithstanding  which  he  did  not  escape  blame. 
You  are  yet  young,  and  the  magnificent  Giuliano  and  your- 
self (both  of  you  yet  unmarried,  and  he  infirm  in  his  con- 
stitution) are  the  only  support  of  the  family.     You  cannot, 
therefore,  commit  a  greater  error  than  by  persevering  in  such 
conduct,  and  she  recommends  that  you  should  rather  engage 
others  in  tho  contest,  and  stand  by  to  enjoy  the  entertainment; 
thereby  consulting  your  own  safety  and  preserving  the  hopes 
of  your  family."    How  far  these  remonstrances  were  efiectual 
it  is  of  little  importance  to  inquire ;  but  they  serve  to  shew 
with  what  an   habitual   solicitude  every  circumstance  was 
regarded  which  could  contribute  to  the  support  and  aggran- 
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dizemeut  of  the  faaiily  of  the  Medici;  when  eren  the  %1ioiUi> 
tions  of  a  Diuther  to  preTail  on  a  son  to  attend  to  his  pemmul 
ffl.retj  were  supposed  to  be  moat  atroDgtj  enforced  b;  such  tui 
argnmeut. 

The  preparation  of  the  apparatus  on  this  occasion,  as  far 
as  respected  the  machinery  and  decorations  of  the  painter, 
was  intrusted  to  Francesco  Granacci,  the  same  artist  who 
had  displayed  his  talents  with  so  mnoh  applause  in  the  sorrice 
of  Iioreuzo  the  Magnificent ;  and  his  invention  and  ability  in 
executing  the  task  imposed  npon  bim  ore  highly  celebrated  in 
the  records  of  his  art.'™  Besides  the  furnishing  appropriate 
designs  for  the  cars,  standards,  dresses,  esautclieoiiB,  and 
emblems  attending  this  magnificent  spoctalo,  Oranooci  erected 
a  triumphal  arch  opposite  to  the  great  gate  of  the  inonastury 
of  S.  Marco,  in  a  rich  and  ornamental  style  of  ardiitecturo. 
Several  historical  pieces,  finely  painted,  so  as  to  imitibte 
tablets  in  baseo  riltepo,  and  elegant  statues  modellml  In  clay, 
gave  additional  grandeur  to  this  tenipomry  structure,  and  on 
tho  summit  of  the  arch  appeared  in  large  oliarauters : 


On  the  return  of  Oiuliauo  de  Medici  to  Konie  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  nepliew  Lorenzo,  for  tho  jiuq)ose  of 
deliberating  with  the  pope  and  the  cardinal  do'  Medici  on 
the  measures  to  be  adopted  for  increasing  tJie  power  and 
authority  of  the  family,  and  securing  it  against  thoso  dangers 
to  which  it  might  be  exposed,  in  case  it  should  he  deprived  of 
the  protection  of  the  pontiff.  The  curdinaj  ha<l  already  mode 
a  decisive  election  in  devoting  himself  to  the  church,  and 
from  his  high  station,  and  the  influence  which  he  now  pos- 
BOKsed,  he  was  enabled  to  lay  the  foundations  from  which  he 
hoped  to  rise  to  that  supreme  dignity  which  he  afterwards 
obtained.  It  was  therefore  only  in  the  poraons  of  Oialiano 
and  Lorenzo  that  the  pope  could  realize  those  secular  hononra 
which  he  considered  as  necessary  to- the  establishment  and 
aggrandizement  orhis  family.  Tho  character  and  disposition 
of  these  near  relatives  were,  however,  widely  diflerent  Of 
all  the  descendants  of  the  Medici,  Giuliano  seeras  to  hare 
least  inherited  the  ambition  of  his  ancestors.  Attached  to 
the  studies  of  polite  literature,  and  delighted  with  the  society 
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of  those  men  of  learning  and  of  talents  whom  he  met  with 
Mi  Rome,  he  preferred  the  charms  of  private  life  to  the 
exercise  of  that  authority  which  was  within  his  grasp.  The 
delicacy  of  his  constitution  was,  perhaps,  an  additional  motive 
to  the  choice  which  he  had  made ;  yet  he  was  not  without 
pretensions  to  military  honours,  and  had  frequently  been  in 
arms  during  the  various  attempts  of  the  Medici  to  re-esta- 
blish themselves  in  their  native  place.  His  nephew  Lorenzo 
had,  on  the  contrary,  already  given  sufficient  indications  of  a 
bold  and  aspiring  mind.  Dissatisfied  with  the  administration 
of  the  Florentine  state,  in  which  he  held  no  ostensible  rank, 
except  such  as  he  enjoyed  in  common  with  other  citizens,  he 
had  already  begun  to  estrange  himself  from  the  society  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  to  devote  himself  to  military  exercises,  in 
the  hope  of  being  enabled,  by  the  support  of  the  pontiff, 
either  to  assume  the  absolute  dominion  of  his  native  place,  or 
to  obtain  an  independent  sovereignty  in  some  other  part  of 
Italy. 

The  result  of  these  deliberations  appeared  in  the  measures 
soon  afterwards  adopted  by  the  pontiff;  which  have  given 
occasion  to  the  historians  of  these  times  to  charge  him  with 
inconsistency  in  his  designs  and  conduct,  but  which  a  nearer 
view  of  the  state  of  Europe,  compared  with  his  own  situation, 
and  that  of  his  family,  will  perhaps  sufficiently  explain.  The 
character  of  Leo  X.  now  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  all 
the  sovereigns  of  Christendom.  Although  not  of  royal 
descent,  he  was  considered  in  his  own  person  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  most  respectable  family  in  Europe  that  did  not 
assume  the  insignia  of  sovereignty.  To  this  was  added  the 
dignity  of  his  high  office,  which  entitled  him  to  take  the  prece- 
dence of  the  proudest  monarchs  of  the  time  ;  and  these  preten- 
sions to  superior  respect  were  strengthened  by  the  active  and 
important  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  political  transac- 
tions of  the  times.  It  is  true,  it  had  been  principally,  if  not 
wholly  owing  to  his  interference,  that  the  emperor  elect  and 
the  Catholic  king  had  been  disappointed  in  their  endeavours 
to  effect  the  jiroposed  alliance  with  the  crown  of  France; 
but  Leo  had  so  conducted  himself  on  this  occasion  as  to  retain 
the  favour  of  those  sovereigns,  even  whilst  he  counteracted 
their  purposes.     By  the  emperor  elect  and  the  Venetian  state 
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he  had  been  appointed  the  arbiter  of  their  differences;  and 
although  his  decision  had  hitherto  been  rendered  ineifcctual 
by  the  continual  vicissitudes  of  the  var,  and  the  avarice  and 
ambition  of  the  cardinal  of  Gurck,^^  yet  he  atill  maiiitaioed 
hia  credit  with  both  parties.  The  influence  which  he  hud 
nuquir^d  in  the  English  councils  was  apparent  on  many 
important  uocasioDB,  and  might  be  accounted  for,  not  only 
from  the  great  attachment  and  respect  which  Henry  yet 
entertained  for  the  Koman  see,  but  from  the  earnest  desire  of 
Wolsey  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  pontiff.  Of  all  the 
European  sovereigns,  Louis  XII.  was  the  prince  with  whom 
Leo  stood  in  the  most  delicate  situation ;  yet  Louia  was  the 
very  potentate  whose  favour  ho  considered  as  of  greater 
importance  to  him  than  that  of  any  of  the  rest.  He  was  now 
fully  convinced  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  divert  the 
king  from  bis  projected  expedition  against  Milan  ;  and  as  tlio 
facilities  afforded  the  king  by  hia  new  alliance  with  England 
left  little  doubt  of  his  success,  it  became  a  sahjeot  of  serious 
deliberation  to  the  pontiff  itow  he  might  best  counteract  the 
injurious  consequences  of  this  measure,  or  rather  how  he 
might  convert  it  to  the  advantage  of  himself  and  his  family. 
For  this  purpose  lie  turned  his  views  towards  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  conceiving  that  from  the  advanced  age  of  Ferdinand 
of  Spain,  an  opportunity  would  soon  be  afforded,  both  to 
Louis  XII.  and  himself,  of  interfering  in  its  cnncerna,  and 
perhapa  of  occupying  its  government,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
young  archduke ;  for  whom  it  would  not  in  such  case  be 
difficult  to  find  sufficient  employment  in  other  parts  of  hia 
widely  dissevered  dominions.  This  important  acquisition 
Leo  probably  destined  for  his  brother  Giuliano ;  whilst 
the  elate  of  Tuscany ,  to  which  he  also  hoped  to  unite  the 
dnchies  of  Ferrara  and  Urhiuo,  were  the  intended  ioberitauoe 
of  his  nephew  I^renzo.  By  these  means  the  famUy  of  tli« 
Medici  would  have  enjoyed  a  deciaive  superiority  over  any 
other  in  llaly,  and  by  the  subsequent  union  of  these  territo- 
ries, which  was  likely  to  toko  place  at  no  distant  period, 
would  Jiave  held  an  important  rank  among  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe, 

No  sooner  was  tliis  ambitious  project  determined   on  at 
Rome,   tlian    Leo    not   only  began   openly  to  relas   in   hia 
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Opposition  to  the  king  respecting   his  pretenbions  on   the 
Milanese,  but  actually  to   make  representations  to  him  to 
prevent  his  relinquishing  his  projected  enterprise;  assuring 
him  that  the  Spanish  army  in  Italy  was  greatly  diminished  in 
its  numbers ;  that  the  soldiery  were  unpaid,  the  people  of 
]ililan  wretched  and  dissatisfied,  and  that  with  respect  to  the 
Swiss,  there  was  no  one  who  would  undertake  to  subsidize 
them,  and  that  it  was  well  known  they  would  not  move  with- 
out such  an  inducement.     At  the  same  time  he  gave  the  king 
to  understand  that  he  would  exert  his  influence  with  Otta- 
yiano  Fregoso,  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  kiug  at  Genoa, 
where  the  fortress  of  the  Lantema  was  yet  in  possession  of  the 
French.     After  having  thus  manifested  his  dispositions,  Leo 
addressed  himself  to  the  cardinal  Sanseverino,  who  was  then 
considered  as  the  agent  of  the  French  monarch  at  Rome,*  by 
whose  means  he  proposed  to  the  king,  that  as  the  jealousy  of 
other  powers  would  not  at  this  juncture  permit  them  to  enter 
into  an  ostensible  and  avowed  alliance,  it  was  his  desire  that 
they  should  at  least  lay  the  foundation  of  that  future  union 
which  he  hoped  would  ere  long  be  established  between  them. 
For  this  purpose  the  pope  transmitted  to  the  king  certain 
minutes,  as  heads  of  a  private  treaty,  on  which  he  requested 
to  know  his  sentiments.      The    French  monarch,   in  reply, 
expressed  his  acknowledgments  for  the  confidence  placed  in 
him  by  the  pontiff" ;  but  whether  some  of  these  propositions 
were  of  such  a  kind  as  to  require  long  deliberation,  or  whether 
any  other  circumstance  prevented  the  king  from  returning  an 
earlier  answer,  certain  it  is,  that  he  did  not  send  his  definite 
reply  to  Rome  for  the  space  of  fifteen  days,  or  upw^ds. 
Although  this  delay  may  appear  inconsiderable,  yet  from  the 
critical  nature  of  the  business,  it  alarmed  the  pontiff",  who 
probably  conceived,  that  if  Louis  disclosed  this  communication 
to  the  emperor  elect  and  the  king  of  Spain,  it  might  draw 
down  upon  him  their  resentment.     He  therefore  availed  him- 
self of  an  opportunity  which  was  afforded  him  in  this  interval  of 
renewing  his  treaties  with  those  sovereigns  for  the  term  of  a 
year,  by  which  the  contracting  parties  bound  themselves  to 
the  mutual  defence  of  their  respective  states.      The  reply 
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(.f  the  liing  of  Friince  to  tlie  proposals  of  the  pope  amrod 
i  111  mediately  after  tlie  signing  these  treaties,  and  the  king 
thereby  expreaaed  his  entire  approbation  of  the  terms  of 
amity  offered  by  tlie  [wntiff;  suggesting,  however,  that  as 
'jrie  article  in  the  minutes  obliged  the  king  to  the  protection 
of  the  Tuscan  state,  and  of  Giuliano  and  Lorenzo  do"  Medici, 
it  would  be  necessary  that  they  should  become  parties  in  the 
engagement.  On  the  arrival  of  this  answer,  the  pope  ex- 
oused  himself  to  the  king  for  his  apparent  precipitancy  in 
renewing  his  treaties  with  the  bouses  of  Aragon  and  Austria, 
the  cause  of  which  he  attributed  in  some  degree  to  the  un- 
expected hesitation  of  the  king  himself.  This  apology  Louia 
thought  proper  to  consider  as  satiafuctory,  and  tlie  convention 
was  agreed  on.  In  order,  however,  to  prevent  the  terms  from 
trajiapiring,  they  were  not  declared  by  any  public  insti'ument, 
but  retnained  in  the  form  of  a  ecbediile  under  the  signature 
of  the  respective  parties. 

These  extraordinary  moaaurea  are  attributed  by  a  great 
contemporary  historian  to  the  artifice  and  insincerity  of  the 
pope,  who  either  eonceiving  that  the  king  of  France  would 
undertake  thia  expedition  without  liis  incitement,  expecteii,  in 
caao  it  should  prove  succeaaful,  to  secure  Lis  favour;  or  know- 
ing that  in  the  truce  which  Louis  liad  entered  into  ivith  the 
Spanish  monarch  and  the  emperor  elect,  it  waa  stipulated  that 
he  should  not  atta«k  tlie  state  of  Milan,  waa  desirous  of  em- 
broiling bim  with  those  powers.  It  may,  however,  be  pre- 
sumed, that  Leo  bad  yet  more  important  objects  in  view,  and 
that  he  was  at  this  period  sincere  in  his  endeavours  to  jjrevail 
upon  tlie  French  monarch  to  make  another  descent  upon  Italy. 
The  secret  treaty  undoubtedly  contained  some  articles  favour- 
able to  the  advancement  of  the  family  of  the  Medici,  and  Leo 
might  suppose  that  if  he  assisted  the  king  in  the  aoeomplish- 
mentof  so  favourite  an  object  as  the  recovery  of  Milan,  he 
might  in  return  expect  his  aid  in  obtaining  the  sovereignty 
of  Naples ;  a  proposition  to  which  there  is  indeed  reason  to 
,  believe  that  the  French  monarch  had  given  his  expresa  con- 
I  BenL**  If  thia  great  object  could  have  been  iicconipHshed, 
I  Leo  would  not  only  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  splendid 
l.tnoaarchy  in  hiJS  own  family,  but  would  have  rescued  the  most 
l«xtonaive  state  in   Italy  from  the  opprobrium  of  a  foreign 
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yoke.  In  sacrificing  to  this  acquisition  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
he  might  also  perhaps  have  looked  forwards  to  a  time  when 
he  might  he  ahle,  hj  the  aid  of  the  Swiss,  with  whom  he  still 
maintained  a  secret  hut  strict  alliance,*  to  repeat  the  part 
which  he  had  acted  on  a  former  occasion ;  and  thus  bj  libe- 
rating Italy  from  both  the  Spaniards  and  the  French,  to  place 
on  the  head  of  his  brother  the  only  crown  of  which  that 
country  could  boast. 

In  order  to  confirm  the  proposed  union  between  the  French 
monarch  and  Leo  X.  it  had  been  further  agreed,  that  a  family 
alliance  should  be  formed  between  them,  by  the  marriage  of 
Giuliano  de'  Medici  with  Filiberta,  daughter  of  Philip,  duke 
of  Savoy,  and  sister  to  Louisa,  the  mother  of  Francis,  duke  of 
Angouleme,  who  succeeded  at  no  distant  period  to  the  crown 
uf  France  by  the  name  of  Francis  I.     This  marriage,  not- 
withstanding the  important  alterations  which  soon  afterwards 
occurred,  was  celebrated  in  the  early  part  of  the  ensuing  year, 
and  although  unproductive  of  any  offspring,  probably  led  the 
way  to  those   future  alliances  by  which  the  family  of  the 
I^Iedici  became  so  closely  connected  with  the  royal  house  of 
France,  and  wliich  all  Christendom  has  had  such  ample  reason 
to  deplore. 

But  whether  the  proposed  attempt  was  frustrated  by  the 
unexpected  hesitation  of  the  king,  and  the  consequent  engage- 
ments of  the  pontiff  with  other  powers,  or  by  the  reluctance 
of  Giuliano  de'  Medici  to  take  an  active  part  in  so  bold  and 
hazardous  a  transaction,  certain  it  is,  that  Leo  soon  abandoned 
his  representations  to  Louis  XII.  on  this  subject,  and  began 
to  adopt  the  most  decisive  measures  for  the  defence  of  his 
new  possessions  in  Lonibardy,  and  for  defeating  the  projected 
expedition  of  the  French  monarch  against  the  states  of  Milan, 
lie  therefore  gladly  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  afforded 
him  by  the  necessities  of  the  emperor  elect,  Maximilian,  of 
purchasing  from  that  sovereign  the  city  and  state  of  Modena, 
for  a  sum  of  forty  thousand  gold  ducats,  subject  to  a  right  of 
redemption  in  the  emperor  on  repayment  of  the  money,  which 
tliere  was  not  the  slightest  probability  that  he  would  ever  be 
enabled  to  reimburse.t     This  acquisition  was  of  the  utmost 
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eonsequence  to  tbe  pontiff,  as  it  opened  an  nninterrupted  oom- 
municatioQ  between  the  atates  of  the  church  and  the  cities  of 
Reggio,  Parma,  and  Piacenza,  and  in  conjunction  with  those 
territoriea  conipoaed  a  rich  and  populous  district  of  no  incon- 
siderable extent  and  importance. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  war  between  the  emperor  elect, 
Masimilian,  and  the  king  of  Spain,  on  the  one  part,  and  the 
Yenettan  state,  on  the  other,  was  carried  on  with  groat  acti- 
vity ;  and  as  tbe  latter  was  considered  aa  the  bulwark  of 
Europe  against  the  Turks,  Leo  avjuied  himself  of  the  informal 
tion  lately  received  respecting  tbe  successes  of  tbe  Turkish 
arms,  to  attempt  once  more  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between 
the  contending  powers,  well  knowing  that  if  he  could  detach 
tlie  Venetians  from  their  alliance  with  Louis  XII-  it  would 
either  prevent  his  proposed  expedition  to  Milan,  or  in  all 
probability  frustrate  his  expected  success.  To  this  end  he 
despatched  as  his  legate  to  Venice  tbe  celebrated  PiettoBembo, 
who  still  enjoyed  the  office  of  his  domestic  secretary,  with 
directions  to  esort  all  his  efforts  for  the  purpose  of  prevailing 
on  his  countrymen  to  listen  to  such  overtures  of  pacification 
as  the  pope  was  already  authorized  on  the  part  of  their  adver- 
saries to  propose. 

Bembn  having  undertaken  this  task,  proceeded  from  Rome 
towards  his  native  place  ;  and  that  he  might  not  commit  him- 
self by  any  unguarded  expression  in  a  negotiation  of  so  delicate 
a  nature,  he,  in  tbe  oonrseof  bis  journey,  reduced  into  writing 
tbe  arguments  which  be  judged  proper  on  such  an  occasion, 
which  be  read  as  a  propoiio  or  proposition  from  the  pontiff 
to  the  senate.  This  singular  document  yet  remains,  and 
throws  a  strong  light  on  the  state  of  public  affairs,  and  on 
the  conduct  which  the  pope  thought  it  consistent  with  his 
duty  or  bis  interest  to  pursue.*  After  expatiating  in  ample 
terms  on  the  services  which  the  pope  had  songht  to  render 
to  the  republic,  the  orator  adverts  to  the  part  which  Loo  X- 
had  acted  in  effecting  a  reconciliation  and  alliance  between 
Frauce  and  England,  and  to  the  encoDragement  which  he 
had  given  to  Louis  XII.  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Milan, 
"  whence  he  expected  some  advantages  might  have  accrued 
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to  the  Venetian  state."     The  delay  of  the  king  in  this  long- 
threatened  attempt  is  attributed  to  his  indifference,  or  to 
his  weariness  of  a  contest  which  had  involved  him  in  snch 
enormous  expense.     Under  these  circumstances,  the  legate 
earnestly  advises  the  Venetians  to  terminate  their  differences 
with  the  emperor  elect  and  the  king  of  Spain,  and  to  aban- 
don their  aUiance  with  France ;  in  which  case  he  proposes 
to  them,  on  the  authority  of  his  Catholic  majesty,  that  all 
their  continental    possessions    occupied    by  their  enemies^ 
excepting  only  the  city  of  Verona,  then  held  by  the  emperor, 
should  be  restored  to  them;  they  paying  to  the  emperor 
four  hundred  thousand  gold  florins,  or  such  other  sum  as  the 
pope  should  judge  reasonable.     In  directing  the  attention  of 
the  senate  to  the  improbability  of  their  deriving  any  future 
benefit  from  their  alliance  with  France,  the  legate  adduces 
arguments  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature.     ^'  It  may  not 
only,"  says  he,  ^'  be  expected,  but  believed,  that  the  king  of 
France  has  relinquished  his  attempt  upon  Italy.  Some  months 
have  elapsed  since  he  concluded  the  treaty  with  England,  at 
which  time  he  had  twenty  thousand  men  in  arms  for  this  en- 
terprise, and  might  have  engaged  in  it  with  the  consent  and 
favour  of  the  pope,  and  with  the  reputation  acquired  by  his 
new  alliance.     At  that  time  he  might  also  have  attacked  his 
adversaries  whilst  they  were  unprepared  and  unwilling  to 
oppose  him,  as  well  from  other  circumstances,  as  from  their 
reverence  for  his  holiness,  who  would  openly  have  favoured 
his  cause.     If  therefore  he  would  not  engage  in  this  attempt, 
although  invited  and  solicited  by  the  pope,  how  can  it  bo 
supposed  that  he  will  now  undertake  it,  when  the  Swiss,  the 
Spaniards,  the  emperor,  the  states  of  Milan,  of  Florence,  and 
of  Genoa,  are  all  united  with  his  holiness  to  oppose  him,  and 
are  employed  in  preparations  for  that  purpose  ?     Add  to  this, 
that  he  has  lately  married  a  beautiful  wife,  who  will  daily 
withdraw  his  mind  more  and  more  from  the  concerns  of  war. 
There  are,  indeed,  some  who  think  that  these  nuptials  will 
abridge  his  days,  or  rather  render  them  very  short  indeed  ; 
considering  that  he  is  already  advanced  in  years,  not  remark- 
able for  his  continence,  and  devoted  to  the  love  of  this  young 
damsel,  who  is  not  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  the 
niipst  beautiful  and  attractive  woman  that  has  been  seen  ' 
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France  for  manj  yeare.  In  short,  be  is  said  to  be  already  on 
the  decline,  and  to  hava  contracted  complaints  which  will 
shortly  bring  him  to  the  grave."  When  the  legate  ventured 
not  only  to  utter,  but  to  commit  te  writing  such  observations 
as  these  on  so  great  a  monarch,  the  avowed  ally  of  his  master, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  he  entreated  his  hearers,  "  in  the  name  of 
heaven,  to  bury  them  in  eternal  secrecy."  After  having  ex- 
erted all  his  elog^uence  in  endeavouring  to  prevail  on  the  senate 
to  accede  to  his  propositions,  he  proceeds  to  lay  before  ihem 
in  strong  terms  the  consequences  of  their  refusal,  which  he 
asserts  will  infallibly  lead  to  a  conclusion  of  the  treaty  already 
in  agitation  between  the  king  of  Spcun,  the  Swiss,  the  states 
of  Milan,  Genoa,  and  Florence,  and  the  pope ;  who  would  he 
under  the  necessity  of  regarding  the  Venetians  as  their  com- 
mon enemy, 

But  although  this  oration  tias  been  regarded  as  a  specimen 
of  diplomatic  skill  and  eloquence,  it  failed  to  produce  the  in- 
tended effect  on  the  minds  of  the  Venetian  senators  ;  nor  can  it 
be  denied,  that  in  committing  topics  of  so  delicate  anature  to  the 
formality  of  a  written  composition,  the  Koman  legate  acted 
the  part  rather  of  a  scholastic  rhetor,  than  of  a  judicious  ne- 
gotiator. A  few  days  afterwards  Benibo  was  again  admitted 
into  the  senate,  when  a  written  paper  was  read  to  him  in  reply 
to  his  oration ;  by  which,  after  espressions  of  respect  to  his 
holiness,  the  senate  refuses  either  to  relinquish  Yorona  to  the 
emperor,  or  to  annul  their  alliance  with  the  king  of  France. 
This  answer  was  immediately  despatched  to  Rome  by  A^s- 
tioo  Beazzano,  a  scholar  of  considerable  eminence,  who  accom- 
panied Bembo  on  his  legation  ;  and  Bembo  himself  soon  after- 
wards followed  ;  but  he  was  so  fatigued  with  his  journey  that 
be  was  obliged  to  rest  on  his  return  a  few  days  at  Pesarc, 
where  be  met  with  his  friends.  Madonna  Emilia  Fia  and  the 
duchess  Elizahetta,  the  widow  of  Guidubaldo  da  Montefeltro, 
duke  of  Urbino.  Bembo  was  aware  that  he  might  incur  the 
suspicion  of  having  feigned  indisposition,  that  he  might  enjoy 
the  society  of  these  amiable  and  accomplished  women  ;  but  in 
a  letter  to  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  which  boars  date  the  lirst 
day  of  the  year  1515,  he  makea  the  most  solemn  asseverations 
'  "  ^js  JllneM  ii  not  a  pretext ;  and  if  his  aseunnces  were  not 
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Iwlteved,  Lis  dela^  was  excused  by  his  friends  and  patnitu  4 

This  embaaay  of  Bembo  to  the  Venetian  state  waa  not  only 
unproductiTe  of  those  advantages  which  the  pontiff  expected 
to  derive  from  it,  but,  if  we  may  place  implicit  confidence  in 
some  of  the  historiouB  of  tliose  times,  tended  to  iajnre  the  cha- 
racter of  the  pontiff  in  the  estimation  of  the  French  monarch ; 
who  is  said  to  have  been  now  fully  conviuued  of  the  indnce- 
lity  of  the  pope,  and  to  Lave  renewe<l  his  negotiations  with 
Ferdinand  of  Spain,  preparatory  to  his  intended  attuck  on  the 
states  of  Milan.t  Fretjuently,  however,  as  this  has  been 
repeated  ae  matter  of  reproach  to  the  pontiff,  it  may  with 
Donfidence  be  asserted  that  Louis  was  never  informed  of  the 
result  of  this  negotiation,  and  consequently  that  lie  could  not 
have  manifested  that  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  the 
pope  which  baa  been  so  positively  attributed  to  him.J  On 
the  very  day  that  Bemho  wrote  the  before-mentioned  letter 
from  Pesaro,  his  prophetic  representations  respecting 
Louis  XII.  were  fulfilled  by  the  death  of  that  monarch  ; 
which  event  is  also  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  cause 
to  which  Bembo  with  so  much  confidence  attributed  it ;  he 
having  survived  his  marriage  only  eighty  days.  It  is  not  there- 
fore to  be  supposed,  that  the  purport  of  a  negotiation  which  only 
terminated  at  Venice  towards  the  end  of  December,  conld  be 
conveyed  to  France  prior  to  the  first  day  of  January ;  much  less 
is  it  likely  that  Louis,  when  at  the  point  of  death,  should  have 
had  either  leisure  or  disposition  to  attend  to  political  dis- 
cussions ;  and  at  all  events  it  is  wholly  impossible,  that  those 
BubBec|uent  negotiations  should  have  taken  place  between 
Louis  XII,  and  the  pope,  which  sje  related  at  great  length 
by  writers  of  credit,  and  have  given  occasion  to  severe  ani- 
madversions on  the  supposed  duplicity  and  treachery  of  the 
Soman  pontiff.^  But  aa  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
authors  referred  to  can  be  mistaken  on  a  subject  in  which 
they  have  almost  uniformly  concurred,  it  may  be  necessary 
further  to  relate,  that  on  the  departure  of  Bembo  from  Venice, 

•  BemH  Op.  torn.  iii.  p.  4S6. 
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two  envoys  were  despatched  by  llie  senate  to  tlie  kings  of 
England  and  of  France,  for  tlie  ostensiljle  purpose  of  eongra- 
tulattng  them  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  on  the  alliance 
which  had  been  so  happily  established  between  tijem.  The 
Mnbassador  to  Franca  was  further  instructed  to  aesnre  the 
French  moDurch  of  the  invariable  fidelity  and  attachment  of 
the  senate  to  his  cause,  and  to  incite  bim  by  every  possible  effort 
to  send  an  array  into  Italy  without  further  delay;  but  whilst 
these  envoys  were  yet  on  their  journey,  they  received  intel- 
ligence of  the  death  of  the  French  king,  which  terminated 
the  chief  abject  of  their  mission,  and  obliged  them  to  wait  for 
the  instmctions  of  the  senate  respecting  their  further  destina- 
tion.* Whatever,  therefore,  might  have  been  the  feelings, 
or  the  resentment,  of  Louia  XII.  had  he  lived  to  have  been 
informed  of  the  embassy  of  Bembo,  it  is  sufficiently  apparent 
that  the  sarcastic  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the  pontiff  to 
which  this  incident  has  given  rise  have  been  falsely  attri- 
buted to  that  monarch,  and  can  only  be  considered  as  the 
fabrication  of  those  who  have  sibstituted  the  fictions  of  their 
own  fancy  for  the  antkentio  records  of  historical  truth 

The  latter  events  in  the  life  of  Louis  XII.  had  greatly 
diminished  the  glory  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  former 
part  of  his  reign ;  and  the  sanguinary  and  fruitless  victories 
of  Ghiaradadda  and  Ravenna  were  counterbalanced  by 
the  insults  and  defeats  which  he  suffered  from  Leo  X.  and 
Henry  VIII.,  the  former  of  whom  had  expelled  him  from 
Milan,  and  the  latter  had  established  the  English  arms  in  the 
midst  of  his  dominions,  and  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of 
securing,  by  the  stipulated  payment  of  an  enormous  sum  of 
money,  the  safety  of  the  rest.  That  inordinate  and  blind 
ambition  which  sacrifices  the  peace  and  happiness  of  a  coun- 
try to  the  vain  expectation  of  foreign  acquisitions,  the  attain- 
ment of  which  is  often  a.  greater  misfortune  than  the  miscar- 
riage of  the  attempt,  is  in  no  instance  more  to  be  lamented 
than  in  that  of  Louis  XII.,  who,  if  he  had  not  been  misled 
by  this  deplorable  frenzy,  would  indeed  have  merited  the 
appellation  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  subjects,  of  the  father 
of  hia  people.      Throughout   his  whole  reign   no   new  taxes 

•  P»raU.  Hist.  Ven,  lib.  li.  p.  102. 
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were  imposed  in  his  dominions.  He  was  tlie  first  soToieign 
who  secured  the  peasantry  of  France  from  the  rapacity  of  the 
soldiery,  who  were  before  accustomed  to  plnnd^  them  with 
impunity :  and  his  memory  was  rendered  dear  to  his  country 
by  his  edict  in  1499,  by  which  he  ordered,  that  the  law  should 
on  all  occasions  be  strictly  enforced,  notwithstanding  any  con- 
trary directions  which  the  importunity  of  indiyiduals  might 
obtain  from  the  soyereign. 

About  two  months  after  the  death  of  the  king,  his  yoong 
and  beautiful  widow  married  the  accomplished  Charles  Bran- 
don, duke  of  Suffolk,  to  whom  she  is  supposed  to  haye  been 
attached  before  her  former  marriage,  and  who  attended  her 
to  France,  although  he  wae  not  nominated  as  one  of  the 
embassy.  Meierai  asserts  that  the  duke  of  Angonl^me^ 
afterwards  Frands  I.,  caused  this  English  lord  to  be  narrowly 
watched,  lest  he  should  give  the  king  a  successor.  This  second 
marriage  was  a  cause  oi  great  dii^leasure  to  Henry  YUL, ' 
but  his  sister  assuming  the  blame  to  herself  and  protesting 
that  she  had  almost  compelled  the  duke  to  this  rash  action, 
the  anger  of  the  king  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  pro- 
geny of  this  marriage  was  numerous.  Frances,  one  of  the 
daughters,  married  Henry  Grey,  afterwards  duke  of  Suffdk, 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  the  accomplished  and  un- 
fortunate lady  Jane  Grey,  who  reluctantly  contended  with  the 
bigot  Maiy  for  the  crown  of  England.  The  other  descendants 
of  the  princess  Mary,  intermarrying  with  the  English  nobility, 
haye  diffused  a  portion  of  the  royal  bkod  through  many  ol 
the  principal  fionilies  in  the  kingdom. 
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DISSERTATION 


CHARACTER  OP  ICCRETIA  BOHGIA. 


Ir  the  Lucretia  of  ancient  history  has  been  coneidered  ai  ths 
glory  of  her  sex,  the  Lucretia  of  modem  Rome  has  lieen  alleged 
as  an  example  of  its  dlsgratM  nnd  its  Ghamo.  From  her  own 
times  to  the  present,  her  depravity  is  on  historical  record ;  yet 
many  circumstanceB  concur  to  raise  considerable  doubts  in  the 
mind  of  an  impartial  inquirer,  whether  the  horrible  accnaations 
nnder  which  her  memory  laboura  be  well  founded.  Amidst  the 
licentiousness  that  characterized  the  age  in  which  she  lived,  the 
most  flagrant  charges  acquire  a  probability  which  they  could  not 
in  another  period  obtain  ;  and  among  the  vices  of  the  times, 
calumny  and  falsehood  have  in  general  been  at  least  as  active  as 
the  rest. 

To  the  present  day  Lucretia  is,  for  the  most  part,  only  known 
as  the  incestuous  daughter  of  Alexander  VI^  the  prostitute,  in 
common,  of  her  father,  and  of  her  two  brothers ;  one  of  whom  is 
Bupposed  to  have  assassinated  the  other  from  jealousy  of  his 
superior  pretensions  to  her  favour.  If  nothing  more  had  been 
recorded  respecting  her  than  the  cliarges  of  her  accusers,  we 
mtisi  have  Hubmitted  to  receive  tlieir  information  as  true ;  with 
those  doubts  only  which  the  abominable  nature  of  the  accusa- 
tion must  always  inspire.  But  Lucretia  Borgia  is  known,  from 
otter  sources  of  information,  to  have  been  a  woman  of  great 
accomplishments,  as  well  of  mind  as  of  person,  and  to  have 
passed  the  chief  part  of  her  life  in  an  eminent  station,  not  oulj 
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without  reproach,  but  with  the  highest  honour  and  esteem.  If 
the  Ethiopian  cannot  change  hb  skin,  nor  the  leopard  his  spots, 
how  are  we  to  conceive  it  possible,  that  the  person  who  had, 
durinii:  so  many  years  of  her  life,  been  sunk  into  the  lowest 
depths  of  guilt  and  of  infamy,  could  at  once  emerge  to  respect- 
ability and  to  virtue?  The  history  of  mankind  furnishes  no 
instances  of  such  a  rapid  change ;  and  we  are  therefore  naturally 
led  to  inquire  upon  what  evidenees  such  charges  have  been  made; 
and  as  from  their  nature  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  they 
are  capable  either  of  positive  proof,  or  of  positive  refutation,  we 
must  be  satisfied  to  form  our  belief  according  to  the  best  evidence 
of  probability. 

That  accusations  of  this  nature  were  brought  against  Lucretia 
early  in  life,  and  during  the  pontificate  of  her  father,  there  is 
great  reason  to  believe.  The  first  traces  of  them  appear  in  the 
writings  of  the  Neapolitan  poets,  who  being  exasperated  against 
Alexander  VI.  for  the  active  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  house  of  Aragon,  placed  no  limits  to  their 
resentment.^^  These  imputations  might,  however,  scarcely  have 
deserved  a  serious  reply,  had  they  not  received  additional  credit 
from  the  pen  of  the  distinguished  historian  Guicciardini,  who 
informs  us,  that  ^^  it  was  rumoured,  that  not  only  the  two  bro- 
thers, but  even  the  father,  were  rivals  for  the  love  of  Lucretia."  • 
By  these  rumours  it  is  probable  that  he  alludes  to  the  writings 
of  the  Neapolitan  poets,  with  whose  works,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
he  was  well  acquainted,  as  appears  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
refers  to  the  small  river  Sebeto,  near  Naples,  so  frequently  the 
theme  of  their  applause. 

These  authorities  have  been  considered  as  sufficient  grounds 
for  future  historians  to  assert  the  guilt  of  Lucretia  in  the  most 
explicit  terms ;  nor  have  even  the  writers  of  the  Romish  church 
hesitated  to  express  their  conviction  of  her  criminality  in  the 
most  unqualified  manner,  and  the  tale  of  her  infamy  has  accord- 
ingly been  admitted  into  general  compilations  and  biographical 
dictionaries  as  undoubted  matter  of  fact.t    It  can,  therefore, 

♦  Guicciard.  lib.  iii.  f  Moren,  art.  Ceesar  Borgia,  &c. 
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.0  surprise,  that  the  Protestant  authors  have  frequently 
expatiated  on  a  subject  which,  as  they  suppose,  refleets  such  dis- 
grace on  the  Homan  see.  In  the  writings  of  Henry  Stephens,* 
of  Baleji'  and  of  Gordon,  this  accusation  forma  a  conspicuona 
feature ;  nor  is  it  leas  decisively  admitted  by  the  discriminating 
Gibbon,  in  his  "AntiquiUea  of  the  House  of  Bmnswick."  "In 
the  neict  generation,"  says  this  author,  "the  House  of  Este  was 
sullied  by  a  sanguinary  and  incestuous  race ;  by  the  nuptials  of 
Alfonso  I.  with  Lucretia,  a  bastard  of  Alexander  VI.,  the  Tibe- 
rius of  Christian  Rome.  This  modem  Lucretia  might  have 
assumed  with  more  propriety  the  Dame  of  Messalina ;  since  the 
woman  who  can  be  guUty,  who  can  even  be  accused,  of  a  crimi- 
nal intercourse  with  a  father  and  two  brothers,  must  be  aban- 
doned to  all  the  licentiousness  of  venal  love." 

Such  being  the  evidence  on  which  these  charges  have  been 
generally  helievBd,  it  may  now  be  proper  to  slate  such  circum- 
stances as  may  throw  additional  light  on  the  subject.  This  will 
jierhaps  be  most  effectually  done,  by  taking  a  brief  review  of 
the  principal  circumstances  in  the  life  of  Lucretia,  as  far  as  they 
can  be  collected  from  the  writings  of  her  contemporaries ;  an^ 
by  comparing  her  conduct  and  character,  as  it  is  represented  by 
those  to  whom  she  was  well  known,  and  by  whom  she  was  highly 
respected,  with  her  conduct  and  character  as  represented  by 
those  who  have,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  countenanced  im- 
putations against  her  of  so  detestable  a  nature. 

Before  the  elevation  of  Alexander  VI.,  his  daughter  Lucretia, 
not  being  then  of  marri^eable  age,  had  been  betrothed  to  a 
Spanish  gentleman  ;%  but  on  his  obtaining  the  pontificate,  be 
dissolved  the  engagement,  apparently  with  the  ambitious  view  of 
forming  a  higher  connection.  On  the  twelfth  day  of  June,  1493, 
being  in  the  first  year  of  her  father's  pontificate,  she  was  accord- 
ingly married  to  Giovanni  Sforaa,  lord  of  Pesaro,  a  grandson  of 
the  brother  of  the  great  Francesco  Sforza,  duke  of  MIIan.§     With 


■  Apolojie  pour  Herodote,  lii.  1.  p.  559,  td.  1692. 
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him  she  resided  till  the  year  1497,  when  some  dissensions  having 
arisen  hetween  her  and  her  husband,  she  quitted  him,  and  the 
pope  afterwards  dissolved  the  marriage ;  '*  not  being  able,"  as 
Guicciardini  asserts,  **  to  bear  even  a  husband  as  a  rival,  and 
having  proved,  by  suborned  evidence,  before  judges  delegated  by 
himself,  that  Giovanni  was  impotent.*  This  separation  gave  rise 
to  a  disagreement  between  the  pope  and  Sforza,  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  latter  was  in  danger  of  being  deprived  of  his  domi- 
nions, which  he  preserved  only  by  resorting  to  the  Venetians  for 
assistance. 

If  the  reason  given  by  Guicciardini  for  the  interference  of  the 
pope  on  this  occasion  be  the  true  one,  he  soon  changed  his  mind, 
having  shortly  after  entered  into  a  treaty  for  a  marriage  between 
his  daughter  and  Alfonso,  duke  of  Bisaglia,  and  natural  son  of 
Alfonso  II.,  king  of  Naples.t    This  marriage  was  celebrated  in 
the  year  1498,  and  the  pope  conferred  on  his  daughter  the  perpe- 
tual government  of  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  and  invested  her  with 
the  territory  of  Sermoneta,  of  which  he  had  shortly  before  de- 
prived the  family  of  Gaetani.:|:    The  offspring  of  this  marriage 
was  a  son,  who  was  bom  in  the  month  of  October,  1499,  and 
named  after  the  pontiff,  Roderigo.    The  attention  paid  by  Alex- 
ander to  the  education  of  this  child  has  been  considered  as  a 
presumptive  proof,  that  he  stood  related  to  him  in  a  still  nearer 
character  than  that  which  he  avowed ;  but  when  it  is  recollected, 
that  this  son  was  the  future  hope  of  an  ambitious  and  aspiring 
family,  and,  detached  from  all  criminality,  was  allied  to  the  pon- 
tiff by  the  near  claims  of  consanguinity,  there  seems  no  need  to 
resort  to  other  motives  to  explain  the  conduct  of  Alexander  on 
this  occasion.     From  the  explicit  evidence  of  Burchard,  who 
appears  to  have  intruded  himself  into  the  most  secret  transac- 
tions of  the  apostolic  palace,  we  may  exonerate  the  pontiff  and 
his  daughter  from  this  heinous  charge,  and  allow  that  there  are 
good  grounds  to  admit  that  Alfonso  of  Aragon  was  the  father  of 
ihe  child. 

•  Guicciard.  lib.  iii.  f  Burchard,  Diar.  ap.  Gordon. 

{  Marat,  vol.  iz.  p.  601. 
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The  iiiifartunate  Iiuabanii  did  not  loag  Bnrvive  this  event.  lu 
tlie  month  of  June,  1500,  he  was  attacked  on  the  et«pa,  before 
the  great  door  of  the  chnrch  of  S.  Pietro,  by  a  band  of  assassine, 
by  whom  he  was  dangerously  wounded.  That  the  perpetrators 
of  this  crime  were  persons  of  rank,  may  be  conjectured  from 
their  having  been  eaoorted  out  of  the  gates  of  Rome  by  a  body 
of  forty  horsemen,  who  protected  them  in  their  flight.  Alfonso, 
yet  living,  was  conveyed  into  a  chamber  in  the  apostolic  palace, 
where  he  struggled  with  the  consequences  of  his  wonnda  upwards 
of  two  munths,  and,  as  Burchard  asserts,  was  then  strangled  in 
his  lied.  The  physicians  who  had  attended  him,  and  a  person 
who  had  waited  on  him  during  his  confinement,  were  appre- 
hended and  examined,  but  were  soon  afterwards  liberated.  The 
death  of  Alfonso,  like  that  of  the  duke  of  Gandia,  has  been  attri- 
buted to  Cffisar  Borgia,  bnt  with  no  other  evidence  than  that 
which  arises  from  presumptions,  founded  on  the  general  atrocity 
of  hia  character,  and  the  supposed  criminal  attachment  to  lus 
sister  ;  to  which  it  haa  been  added,  that  the  new  connections 
which  he  had  formed  with  Louis  XII.  operated  as  an  inducement 
with  him  to  terminate  his  alliance  with  a  family  which  he  had 
already  devoted  to  destruction.^** 

A  few  days  after  the  death  of  Alfonso,  his  widow,  who  ha« 
never  been  accused  of  having  had  any  share  in  this  horrid  trans- 
action,  retired  for  some  time  to  Nepi,  for  the  purpose  of  indulging 
her  grief.  On  her  return  to  Rome,  she  was  intrusted,  during  the 
absence  of  the  pope,  with  the  management  of  public  affairs ;  for 
which  purpose  she  was  empowered  to  open  all  letters  addressed 
.  to  the  pontiff,  and  directed,  in  cases  of  difficulty,  to  consult  with 
some  of  the  cardinals  in  tlie  confidence  of  the  pope.  We  may 
agree  with  Muratori,  that  this  mode  of  government  conferred 
hut  little  honour  on  the  pontiff ;  but  we  can  scarcely  admit  it  as 
a  proof,  as  some  have  been  willing  to  assume,  of  an  incestuous 
intercourse  between  the  father  and  the  daughter.  To  a  short 
time  subsequent  to  this  period,  we  may,  however,  refer  those 
abominable  ecenea  of  lewdness,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
transacted  within  tlie  precinits  of  the  apostolic  palace,  and  which, 
however  incredible,  are  recorded  by  Burchard,  not  only  withoui 
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a  comment^  but  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  they  were  only 
the  usual  occurrences  of  the  day.  Bat  it  is  highly  important  to 
onr  present  sabject  to  observe,  that  throughout  the  whole  narra- 
tive of  tlus  loquacious  master  of  the  papal  ceremonies,  who  seems 
on  no  occasion  to  have  concealed  what  might  disgrace  either  hb 
superiors  or  himself^  there  appears  not  the  most  distant  insinua- 
tion of  that  criminal  intimacy  between  Alexander  and  his  daugh- 
ter, or  between  her  and  her  brothers,  which  if  he  had  known  or 
suspected  it  to  have  existed,  it  is  not  likely,  from  the  tenor  of 
other  parts  of  his  narrative,  that  he  would  have  been  inclined 
wholly  to  conceaL 

However  this  may  be,  the  pope,  who  never  for  a  moment  lost 
sight  of  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1501,  entered  into  a  negotiation  for  uniting  Lucretia  in 
marriage  to  Alfonso  of  Este,  the  son  of  Ercole,  duke  of  Ferrara. 
This  connection  was  highly  flattering  to  the  house  of  Borgia,  as 
well  from  the  elevated  rank  of  the  husband,  who  was  expected 
shortly  to  take  a  respectable  station  among  the  sovereigns  of 
Italy,  as  from  his  personal  character,  which  had  already  given 
rise  to  expectations,  that  his  future  conduct  abundantly  con- 
firmed.     In  accounting  for  an  union  which  has  in  later  times 
been  considered  as  degrading  to  the  family  of  Este,  some  have 
been  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the  advantageous  proposals  made 
by  the  pope,  who,  Resides  an  immense  sum  which  he  expended 
in  jewels  and  apparel,  gave  to  his  daughter  on  her  marriage  one 
hundred  thousand  gold  crowns,  and  accompanied  them  with  the 
grant  of  the  territories  of  Cento  and  Pieve  ;  whilst  others  have 
conjectured,  that  the  princes  of  Este  were  rather  terrified  than 
allured  to  such  a  measure,  by  their  apprehensions  from  the  am- 
bition, rapacity,  or  resentment  of  the  family  of  Borgia.**    The 
marriage  ceremony  was  performed  at  Rome  on  the  nineteenth 
day  of  December,  1601,  with  circumstances  of  uncommon  magni- 
ficence, which  are  related  by  Burchard  with  great  minuteness. 
Her  joamey  thence  to  Ferrara,  and  her  splendid  entry  into  that 

*  "Principe  glorioso  nel  mondo/'  says  Moratori,  ''che  in  senno  • 
alore  ebbe  pochi  pari  al  sao  tempo.'' — ^Annali  d'ltal.  vol.  z.  p.  26^* 
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eit^  on  the  second  day  of  Febmary,  1502,  are  dwelt  upon  at  great 
length  by  contemporary  writers,  whose  narratives  exhibit  a 
curious  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  age,* 

At  ihis  period  of  the  life  of  Lucretia,  when  she  was  finally 
removed  from  the  Roman  court  to  the  city  of  Ferrara,  which 
became  her  residence  during  the  remainder  of  her  life,  eome 
reflections  occar  on  her  past  conduct.  That  the  daugliter  of 
Alexander  VI.,  young,  beautiful,  and  accomplished,  educated  in 
tlie  midet  of  a  luxurious  city  and  a  profligate  court,  might,  on 
all  occasions,  have  escaped  the  general  contagion,  will  not  perhaps 
be  readily  believed  ;  hat  with  respect  to  the  incestuous  inter- 
course, of  which  aiie  had  been  so  generally  accused,  the  circum- 
stances of  her  Ufe  and  conduct  afibrd  no  evidence  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  anxiety  of  her  father,  to  avail  lumselF  of  tJie  first 
opportunity  of  uniting  her  to  another  husband,  muat  tie  con- 
sidered as  a  strong  indication,  that  his  own  attachment  to  her 
was  not  of  the  criminal  nature  before  referred  to.  Were  it  aleo 
to  he  granted,  that  the  family  of  FiSte  was  induced  to  accede  to 
this  marriage  by  the  allurements  and  persuasioaa,  or  was  terrified 
into  it  by  the  dread  of  the  vengeance  of  the  pontiff,  it  must  etill 
require  a  considerable  portion  of  credulity  to  believe,  (hat  either 
Ercole,  dulie  of  Ferrara,  or  Alfonso  his  son,  who  were  dis- 
tinguiabed  by  their  virtues  and  their  talents,  both  civil  and 
military,  beyond  any  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  time,  would  liave 
submitted  to  have  perpetuated  their  race  through  the  contami- 
nated blood  of  a  known  and  incestuous  prostitute. 

The  arrival  of  Lucretia  at  Ferrara  gave  a  new  impulse  to  those 
studies  and  literary  amusements,  by  which  that  place  had  been 
eo  long  distinguished.  Among  the  many  men  conspicuous  by 
their  talents  and  their  learning,  who  at  this  time  frequented  the 
court,  was  the  celebrated  Pietro  Bembo.  He  had  accompanied  his 
father,  who  had  visited  that  city  in  a  respectable  public  character, 
«nd  the  attractions  which  he  had  met  with  in  the  literary  society 
of  the  place  had  induced  him  to  prolong  his  residence  there. 
The   reputation  which  Bembo  had   already  obtained    by  his 

•  Muratori,  Rer.  Iwl.  Scrip,  vol.  ixrii.  p.  398, 
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writings,  and  perhaps  his  personal  address  and  aooompHshmentSi 
early  introdnced  him  to  the  notice  of  the  dnchessy  who  received 
him  with  that  freedom  and  affi&hilitj  for  which  the  Italian  conrts 
were  then  remarkable.    At  this  time  Bembo  was  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  it  appears  from  his  letters,  that  he  had  twice 
been  the  slave  of  an  amorous  but  nnsaccessfnl  passion.    The 
extraordinary  beauty,  the  various  endowments,  the  vivacity  and 
condescendon  of  the  duchess,  were  attractions  too  powerfril  for 
him  to  resist,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  Lucretia  Borgia 
was  destined  to  complete  that  amorous  servitude  of  three  lustres, 
or  fifteen  years,  of  which  he  frequently  complains.    The  episto- 
lary correspondence  of  Bembo  contains  several  letters  addressed 
to  the  duchess  of  Ferrara,  to  which  she  frequently  replied.*** 
But  although  it  might  be  presumed,  from  her  letters,  that  she 
was  not  wholly  insensible  to  the  passion  of  her  admirer,  by  whose 
attentions  it  is  probable  she  was  highly  flattered,  yet  it  must  be 
observed,  that  Mazzuchelli,  one  of  the  most  judicious  critics  that 
Italy  has  produced,  considers  this  attachment  as  having  been 
regulated  by  sentiments  of  propriety  and   honour;  nor  is  it 
indeed  likely,  that  a  friendly  epistolary  intercourse  would  have 
been  continued  for  so  long  a  time  after  the  termination  of  a  con- 
nection, which  could  never  have  been  recollected  by  either  of  the' 
parties  without  sentiments  of  compunction  and  of  shame.     In 
the  letters  of  Bembo  to  the  duchess  of  Ferrara,  which  extend 
from  the  year  1503  to  the  year  1516,  he  at  some  times  communi- 
cates to  her  his  own  sorrows,  and  at  others  congratulates  her  on 
the  birth  of  her  children :  but  the  warmth  of  the  lover,  if  it 
ever  existed,  soon  gave  place  to  the  respect  of  a  friend,  and  the 
introduction  of  frequent  apologies  for  his  neglect,  or  omissions, 
clearly  indicates  that  he  had  long  relinquished  that  character, 
which  on  their  first  acquaintance  he  appears  to  have  been  willing 
to  assume. 

The  attachment  of  Bembo  to  Lucretia  Borgia  was  not,  how- 
ever, so  cautiously  concealed,  as  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  his 
friends,  the  two  Strozzi,  with  whom  he  lived  at  Ferrara  on  terms 
of  the  utmost  intimacy,  and  at  whose  villa,  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  city,  he  passed  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time.    Ti' 
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fHtlier,  has  tecoided  this  paasion  in  an  enigiDBtical  epiifrani, 
which  it  is  not  now  difficult  to  explain,  and  Ereole,  the  son,  in 
confiding  to  Bemlio  hia  own  Bmours,  adjurea  him  to  conceal  tliem 
with  tlie  same  secrecy  with  which  he  has  himself  preserved  those 
intruateii  to  him  by  the  confidence  of  hia  friend. 

From  this  period  the  conduct  of  Lncretia  Bor^a,  during  the 
remainder  of  her  life,  being  an  interval  of  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  was  not  only  without  reproach,  but  in  the  highest  d^^ree 
commendable  and  exemplary.  Amidst  the  disturbances  which 
agitated  Italy,  and  which  frequently  threatened  Ferrara  with 
destruction,  she  was  intrusted  by  the  duke,  during  those  warlike 
expeditions  in  which  he  so  eminently  distinguished  himself,  with 
the  government  of  the  state,  in  which  she  conducted  herself  so 
as  ta  obtain,  not  only  the  approbation  of  her  husband,  but  the 
respect  and  affection  of  hia  subjects.  By  Alfonso  she  was  the 
mother  of  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  succeeded  to  tlie 
government  of  the  atate  of  Ferrara,  by  the  name  of  Ereole  II."" 
Towards  the  close  of  her  life  she  became  sevetely  rigid  in  her 
rehgiouB  duties,  and  devoted  herself  to  works  of  benevolence  and 
piety.     From  the  official  letters  of  Leo  X.  it  appeai-s  that  she 

)  had  applied  to  that  pontiff,  soon  after  his  elevation,  for  his 
spiritual  advica  and  consolation,  which  he  conceded  to  her  in  the 
fullest  terms,  with  high  commendations  of  her  exemplary  life. 
It  is  true,  that  long  after  she  hod  established  a  character  beyond 
all  just  reproach,  and  when  bar  father  was  no  more,  and  her 
brother  was  driven  from  Italy,  the  voice  of  calumny  did  not  fail 

J  to  pursue  her  amidst  the  splendour  of  a  court ;  and  in  the 
vmdictive  lines  of  Sanazzaro,  Lucretia  is  the  heifer  that  wanders 
disconsolate  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  lamenting  the  loss  of  her 
mate.  But  the  motives  of  these  accusations  have  already  been 
explained,  and  even  if  Sanazzaro  had  been  more  impartial,  the 
distance  of  hia  residence  from  Rome  would  prevent  his  being 
considered  on  such  an  occasion  as  an  authentic  eviilence. 

But  although  the  diarges  against  Lucretia  Borgia  appear  to 
be  wholly  unsupported,  either  by  proof  or  probability,  it  would 
be  uiLJust  to  her  talents  and  her  character,  to  close  the  present 
inquiry  without  adducing  some  of  those  numerous  testimonie«  in 


her  farour,  with  which  the  writings  of  the  most  celebrated 
scholars  of  the  a^  so  frequently  aboimd.  In  this  we  need  not 
rely  on  the  applauses  bestowed  on  her  by  Ercole  Strozzi,  or 
Antonio  Teboldeo,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  poets- iaureate 
of  Ferrara,  the  former  of  whom  has  in  particular  availed  himself 
of  every  opportunity  of  resounding  her  praise,*  StiU  leas  must 
we  found  our  decision  on  the  various  poems,  both  in  the  Latin 
and  Italian  tongue,  which  Bembo  has  consecrated  to  her  honour, 
because  he  may  not  be  considered  as  an  impartial  judge.  Yet 
we  cannot  pass  unnoticed  the  letter,  in  which  he  inscribes  to  her 
his  romance  of  the  "  Aaoiani,"  which  he  completed  and  published 
at  her  request,  and  in  which  ha  addresses  her  "as  a  princess,  who 
was  more  desirons  of  ornamenting  her  mind  with  excellent 
endowments,  than  her  person  with,  the  decorations  of  dreas. 
Applying  all  her  leisure  hours  to  reading  or  composition. — To 
the  end,"  says  he,  "that  you  may  surpass  other  women,  as 
much  in  the  charms  of  your  understanding,  as  you  already  d* 
those  of  external  beauty,  and  may  be  better  eatisfied  with  yi 
own  applause,  than  witl'.  that,  however  in&nile,  of  the 
world." 

The  historians  of  Ferrara,  so  far  from  supposing  that  the 
family  of  Este  wbb  degraded  hy  their  union  with  Lucretia  Borgia, 
mention  her  with  the  highest  praise,  Giraldi  denominates  her 
"a  women  of  uncommon  excellence  ;"  and  Sardi,  "  a  most  beau- 
tiful and  amiable  princess,  adorned  with  every  virtue,"  Yet 
more  honourable  is  the  praise  of  Libanori  ;  who  describes  her  as 
"a  most  beautiful  and  virtuous  princess,  endowed  with  every 
estimable  quality  of  the  mind,  and  with  the  highest  polish  of 
understanding  ;  esteemed  aa  the  delight  of  the  time,  and  the 
treasure  of  the  age."t  Caviceo,  in  the  year  1508,  dedicated  to 
her  his  work,  entitled  "  II  Peregrino,"  and  adverting  to  the  cele- 
brated Isabella  of  Este,  daughter  of  Ercole  I.  duke  of  Fi'rrara, 
anii  wife  of  Francesco  Gonzaga,  marquis  of  Mantua,  he  conceivei 
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that  te  has  given  her  Bufhcient  praise,  in  ftaserting  that  she 
approaches  next  in  excellence  to  Lucretia  Boi^ia.*  If  the  moEt 
remote  idea  had  been  entertained,  that  Lucretia  had  been  the 
detestable  character  which  the  Neapolitan  poets  have  represented, 
is  it  to  be  conceived,  that  this  author  would  have  introduced  one 
of  the  first  women  in  Italy,  in  point  of  rank,  character,  and 
accomplishments,  as  only  second  to  her  in  merit  1 

The  marriage  of  Lucretia  with  Alfonso  of  Este  was  celebrated 
in  a  Latin  epithalamium  by  Arioshi ;  but  this  may  be  considereil 
aa  one  of  those  complimentary  tributes,  which  a  youthful  poet 
would  be  proud  to  pay  to  hia  prince.  If,  however,  the  moral 
cliaracter  of  the  bride  had  been  so  notoriously  disgraceful  as  to 
render  her  an  object  of  abhorrence,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed 
that  Ariosto  would  have  had  the  eifrontery,  or  the  absurdity,  to 
represent  her,  as  "rivalling  in  the  decorum  of  her  manners,  as 
well  as  in  the  beauty  of  her  person,  all  that  former  times  could 
1>oast."t  The  same  author  has,  however,  on  a  subsequent  occasion 
given  a  more  decisive  testimony  of  his  approbation.  In  the 
forty-secoud  book  of  his  immortal  poem,  he  has  raised  a  temple 
of  female  excellence,  the  splendid  niches  of  which  are  occupied 
bj-  women  of  the  greatest  merit  and  chief  distinction  in  Italy ; 
and  among  these,  Lucretia  Borgia  assumes  the  first,  and  most 
conspicuous  station.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  lines  devot«d 
to  her  praise  on  this  occasion,  the  poet  asserts  that  "  Rome  ought 
to  prefer  the  modern  Lucretia  to  the  Lucretia  of  antiquity,  as 
well  in  modesty  "W  tt  htauty  ;"  a  comparison  which,  if  the  asper- 
sions under  which  she  has  laboured  had  obtained  the  slightest 
credit,  could  only  have  been  considered  as  the  severest  satire. 
Each  of  his  heroines  is  attended  by  two  of  the  most  distinguished 
poets  of  Italy,  as  heralds  of  their  fame  j  those  assigned  to  LucretiB 
Borgia,  are  Ercole  Strox^ti  and  Antonio  Tehaldeo. 

These  commendatory  testimonies  might  be  increased  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  from  the  works,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  which 
have  bi>en  inscribed  to  her  by  those  authors  to  whom  she  afforded 

•  Qnadrio,  vol.  *ii.  p.  70. 

t  Carm.  lUnat.  Foet.  Ilsl.  vol.  i.  f.  344. 
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enoonragement  and  protection  ;^  but  in  addition  to  those  already 
adduced,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  cite  the  grave  and  nnimpeach- 
able  testimony  of  one,  who,  £rom  the  respectability  of  his  charac- 
ter, cannot  be  suspected  of  flattery,  and  who  indeed  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  had  any  other  motives  for  his  conmiendation, 
than  such  as  he  has  bimself  asdgned ;  the  favour  and  assistance 
which  he  afforded  to  every  meritorious  undertaking,  and  to  every 
useful  art. 

The  person  referred  to,  is  the  celebrated  printer,  Aldo  Manuzio. 
From  the  tenor  of  his  address  to  her,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of 
the  works  of  Tito  and  Eroole  Strozzi,  it  appears  that  she  had 
offered,  not  only  to  assist  him  in  the  establishment  of  his  great 
undertaking,  but  also  to  defray  the  whole  expense  attending  it 
If  the  sentiments  which  he  attributes  to  her,  were  in  fact  expressed 
by  her,  of  which  there  appears  no  reason  to  doubt,  they  suffi- 
ciently mark  a  great  and  a  virtuous  mind.  **  Your  chief  desire," 
says  he,  ^^as  you  have  yourself  so  nobly  asserted,  is  to  stand 
approved  of  God,  and  to  be  useful,  not  oniy  to  the  present  age, 
but  to  future  times ;  so  that,  when  you  quit  this  life,  you  may 
leave  behind  you  a  monument  that  you  have  not  lived  in  vain." 
He  then  proceeds  to  celebrate  in  the  warmest  terms  of  approba- 
tion, her  piety,  her  liberality,  her  justice,  and  her  affability.  U 
Lucretia  was  guilty  of  the  crimes  of  which  she  stands  accused,  the 
prostitution  of  her  panegyrists  is  greater  than  her  own  ;  but  of 
such  a  degradation  several  of  the  authors  before  cited  were  inca- 
pable ;  and  we  may  therefore  be  allowed  to  conclude,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible,  consistently  with  the  known  laws  of  moral 
character,  that  the  flagitious  and  abominable  Lucretia  Borgia, 
and  the  respectable  and  honoured  duchess  of  Ferrara,  could  be 
united  in  the  same  person.^ 
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No.  I.     P.  12. 
Innocentio  VIII,    Pont.  Max. 
Sanctibsiue  ac  bcatissime  Pater  et  Domine.    Post  pedun>  oacuia 
beatorum. 

IntenJendo  dall'  imbasoiatore  noatro  che  la  S.  V.  e  in  fermo 
propodto  di  fare  nuoTi  cardinal!  in  breri  giorne,  me  parebbe 
meritare  grandisama  reprensirtie,  se  io  non  le  ricordassi  in  questo 
caso  I'honorD  di  questa  cittk  et  mia  anchora,  cbe  per  Eua  clementin 
Bono  certi&aimo,  eecondo  ml  scrivi  I'imbaaciatore  predetto,  che 
quella  se  ae  ricorda,  Bingratio  la  S.  V.  di  tale  sua  dispoeitione, 
e  Eupplico  a  qaella  molto  humilmente,  se  niai  eono  per  riceveie 
alouno  rilevato  benelicio  da  quella,  a'l  degni  abondantemente  e 
coti  elfecto  porgeme  it  preinio  dolla  gratia  sua,  della  quale  la 
riohieggo  questa  valta  con  quella  efficacia  cbe  fare!  a  N.  S.  Dio  la 
salute  dell'  anima  mia.  Io  non  credo  cbe  in  tutto  el  tempo  del 
pontificato  auo  la  S.  V,  poBsa  fare  cosa  che  porti  seco  maggiore 
obligatione  di  questa  citta  verso  la  S.  V.  perdi6  come  questa 
dignita  e  stata  molto  rara,  et  par  consequenza  da  ono  tempo  in 
qua  molto  desiderata,  cosi  pasaerehbe  con  grandisaima  molestia 
quaudo  restassi  mal  contenta.  Di  me  in  particolare  non  parlo, 
perchfe  non  potrei  deaiderare  piii  queata  cosa  che  e  in  efFecto  un 
desLderio  ardentiaairao  delJo  honore  mio,  el  quale  havendo  sempre 
preposto  alia  vita  propria,  puo  considerare  la  S.  V.  quando 
Beguisai  altrimenta  cb'io  eperi,  in  che  termine  mi  troveria,  cbe 
non  mi  parebbe  esser  piu  a!  mondo.  L'imbaaciatore  nostro  e 
informato  a  punto  de'  pensieri  iniei,  dalli  quali  non  sono  punto 
mutato,  ne  voire!  perdere  il  bene  pe'l  meglio,  qnando  11  meglio 
non  si  poasa.  Peril  non  potendo  obtenersi  el  primo,  suppiico  la 
S,  V.  si  degni  nell'  altro  tenere  la  mano  bu  Io  bonore  inio. 
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ricordando  pero  alia  S.  V.  con  ogni  humilti^  deyotione,  et  fede^ 

ehe  in  questo  caso  qnella  non  ha  da  hayere  altra  legge  o  resia- 

tentia  se  non  qoella  ehe  lei  medenma  Torra  per  benignita  ed 

humanita  sua ;  perche  in  afbitrio  di  V.  S.  e,  et  abeolutamente  in 

mano  sua  tntta  qoesta  coea,  et  consegaendo  questo  immortale 

beneficio    mi    chiamo   per  sempre  satisfacto   et  obligatismmo. 

Senza  questo  non  veggo  modo  come  sia  in  faculta  di  Y.  S.  di 

satisfare  e  ricomperare  I'honor  mio,  et  la  opinione  ehe  quella  hk 

data  ehe  io  sia  nella  gratia  sua.    Raccommandomi  humilmente 

alii  piedi  di  V.B.  e  supplieola  mi  habbi  per  excusato  se  io  non  li 

ho  scripto  di  mano  propria,  ehe  Io  ho  facto  per  daiie  mancho 

molestia,  non  essendo  troppo  buono  scriptore,  et  anche  perch^  ma 

troYO  impedito  da  una  mano,  e  sariami  stato  difficile. 

F.  S.  Humiaimiu  ServUar, 

Laur.  db  Msdicis. 
FhrentioBy  die  1.  Octb.  148a 


No.  II.     Note  15. 

Ex  orig,  in  Archiv.  Reipvb.  Fhr, 

Magnifico  Viro  Laurentio  de  Medicis  Patri  optimo.  FhretUias. 

Salvus  sis.  Se  e  non  yi  havessi  ****  (mancante)  dare  adyiso  di 
qualche  cosa.  Io  Venerdi  mattina  fui  riceyuto  in  publico^  accom- 
pagnato  da  S.  M.  dal  Populo  insino  a  palazzo,  e  da  palazzo  in 
fine  in  Campo  di  Fiore  da  tucti  questi  Cardinali,  et  da  quasi  tucta 
la  Corte,  et  da  una  grande  pioya.  Fui  yisto  da  Nostro  Signore 
inolto  gratiosamente :  non  gli  parlai  quasi  niente ;  el  di  sequente  li 
Oratori  yisitarono  Nostro  Signore ;  hebbono  gratissima  audientia. 
El  Papa  mi  riseryo  il  di  sequente  per  udirmi,  ehe  e  hoggi ;  sonyi 
ito,  et  la  S.  Sta.  mi  ha  parlato  tanto  amoreyolmente,  quanto  e 
possibile ;  hami  ricordato,  et  confortato  a  fare  qualche  cosa  in 
queste  visitationi  de'  Cardinali,  ehe  le  ho  cominciate  a  fare  in 
questi  ehe  ho  yisitati ;  ehe  tucti  ehe  vi  scrivero  un'  altra  yolta  chi 
sono;  dimostrono  molto  di  esser  yolti  benessimo  yerso  yoi.  Delle 
cose  passate  so  ue  siete  suta  adyisato.    Di  me  non  ho  da  dirvi 
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altio,  Be  nun  che  io  mi  efiirzera  di  f&rvi  hoDore.  De  me  proloi^ui 
ulterins,  neffts,  Ig  ho  havuto  motto  caro  Tadviso  del  voBtro  Btara 
molto  meglio ;  et  non  ho  altro  desiderio,  se  non  di  sentirlo  apesso, 
et  diqueatoper  insinoahoranerinjratioSerPiero.  Io  mi  racco- 
roando  a  roi.    Non  aUro. 

Jo.  FiLiua, 
fionwB,  die  xxv,  Martii,  1492. 


No.  III.  P.  64. 
£jr  oriff,  in  Arckio.  Palat.  Eeipub.  Fhr. 
Magnijlco  Viro  Pettv  de  MedieK,fratri  meo  carisaiim.  Flortntice, 
Maqnifice  frater,  &c.  Per  questa  poco  m'accade  se  non  signifi- 
carti,  che  sono  aano,  (jiiale  in  tanto  vulnere  decet ;  panlatim  tamen 
me  ex  dolore,  quantum  in  me  est,  coUign.  Sed  hsc  misso,  ne 
vuJaus  esacerbem.  Ho  aleune  tua,  per  la  quoh  intendo  ranimo 
et  la  voglia  tua.  Nil  earum,  qua;  petis,  adhuc  factum  est ;  terrotti 
tamen  arvisato  del  processo  di  tutto  d'hora  in  hora,  Coai  di 
questo,  come  d'ogni  altra  mia  c«sa,  fa  anehe  tu  quelle  medesimo ; 
che  non  posso  havere  co&a  piil  grata,  che  intenders  sp«3sa  di  voi 

avisato.  QuestOToglioaggiugnere,  che  intendendo,che  forses'hara 
a  mutare  el  Propoato  Di  San  Giovanni,  ti  voglio  raceomandare 
Ser  Francesco  della  Torre,  quale  k  stato  per  me  mio  peazo  a 
Miramondo,  et  eaai  portato  moits  bene ;  et  credo  questo  sarA  pro- 
p«o  un  luogo  da  lui,  aicehe  1e  Io  taotomando.  Preteraa  bisogna 
che  io  ti  roecomandi  Franceaco  degli  Albizi,  che  desiderebbe  che 
tu  io  faceasi  aedere  Gonfalonlere  queato  Maggio  :  faramene  piacere 
facendob,  perch e  ho  qua  uno  suo  figUuolo,  che  mi  serve  bene; 
voJendolo  fare,  ti  prego,  gli  facci  iotendere,  te  Io  raccomandato, 
di  che  me  ne  rimetto  a  te.  Per  altra  mta  ti  scirero  qualehe  cosa  : 
per  hora  banti  quello  ti  scrivono  gl'  Imbaaciatori,  et  questo.  Itac- 
comanduiiii  a  tc,  et  saluta  tutta  la  brigata  per  mia  parte,  conM- 
regli  tutti,  ae  uoa  che  el  foglio  Don  baaterebbe.     Non  altro. 

Tuns  Io.  fw. 
Roma,  dii^JcApt '" 


No.  IV.     Note  102. 

Re  orig,  in  Archiv.  Beipub.  FUtr. 
Roe  e&t  iNVEKTiRiuif  LiBRORUu,  ^t  inve>iti  mnt  inter  £ 
iJomini Anqeli  Vai.nikSJ,qw)s  secernendo  extraait  inde  Domitaa 
Johannes  Laschari  Grcecasy  ex  commiasione  Dotninorum  ;  corwa 
Domino  Theodoro  et  coram  Domno  Bartholomcm  de  Craig/  quod 
mtenlarium  eonfectum  fait  in  domo  Petri  de  Medids,  die  ixir. 
Octobria,  1405,  vt  patet  in  -oriffinali 

AB.iBTDTKLt9  PoeticQ,  ot  qucdBiu  alia  in  Grsco.  in  Papyro. 
Galbni  de  compoaitione  pbftrmacorura,  in  Paj^ro.  in  Grsco. 
Petri  Hispani,  Dialectics  et  queedam  alia,  in  GrKCum  de  Latino 


n  Memhnma.  glossuls  Tero  suntj) 


't^ 


Leges  quffidam,  cum 

marginibus. 
Omelite  Johannis  Ghisostomi.  in  Graco, 

SEftviUB,  in  Virgilium.  in  Membrana.  LatinuB  codex.  

Aristotelis  de  Mundo,  in  Graoo;  simul  cum  PoLEMoms  me- 

ditationibua,  et  Aristotelia  MetnphysieiB.  in  Pa^ro. 
Compendium  ttium  librorum  Oribasii  ;  factum  per  Haetiom. 

in  Papyro. 
Institnta,  in  Grieco.  in  Papyro. 

EpistolK  Thbodoei  Lascharis.  in  Papyro.  in  Gneco. 
AcTVARii  opus  de  Medicina,  de  Urinis  ;  in  Grteco.  in  Papyro; 

et  Galeni  quffidam. 
GiLENi  qufedam  in  Medicina,  et  ejusdem  liber  de  dictc  Auctore, 

in  Graeco.  in  Papyro. 
Alexander  Tralianus,  ia  Medicina,  in  Greco,  in  Pap^/ro. 
Liber  Galeni  in  Medicina  ;  cujus  primum  capitulom  de  Car- 

diacis.  tn  Paj^ro.     Ia  asseribas,  Hne  operimento.  in  Gneco. 
Galbni  de  coropositione  pharmacoTum.  tn  Pe^i/ro.     Signatue 

No.  225.     Grteco. 
Iiiber  Galbni  in  Medicina ;  inGrsco.  in  Papyro.  habens  primum 

capitulum  de  Theriacia   Alesipharmicis.     In  asstrHius,  mom 

opifrtui.    Sigoatus  No.  £ 


Galkkcb  ie  usu  particulanim  in.  homine,  et  liber  ejusdem  d« 

pnUibna.  inPapffro.  et  Gneco.     Signatus  No.  21S. 
PnisciANVS  quidam  antiquus.  in  Menibrana.     Signatus  No.  347. 

Latinus. 
Priscianub  itenim  antiquus.  in  Mtembrana.     No.  G26.     Latinus. 
Dbmosthewib  OrationeB.     G«e«.  in  Pap^ro. 
Hiatoria  ZoNiR^.  in  Pajiyro.  in  Gi-aco. 
Gaibni    de   pharmacis,  secundum  genus,  in  Grieco.  in  Papyro, 

Ho.  218. 
Pedagii  Dioscoride  Anazarliis,  in  Gtsco.    Liber  de  materia,  in 

Paj^ro.     SigTiatuB  No.  230. 
Compendium  Pliilosophiae  Geoboii  Pboiebtioi.  in  Grsco.  i« 

Papyro. 
Akistoteiis  Metaphyaica  parumper,   et  Oaleni    de    Anatomia. 

No.  216  {hunc  Coditem  D.  lo.  Lascari  penes  se). 
Pars  PoLLUCis  et  qusedam  alia,   et  Polienis  StrataB^mato,  in 

Gneco.  in  Papyro,  et  antigito  eodice,  mlutnine,  medioai,  teeto 

operimeato  rvhjv.    No.  91. 
Exeerpta  qniedam  ex  diveiais  anctoribns,  etproverbia,  etqnsdam 

alia.     Sine  tabulis.  in  Papyro. 
Ptndari   Olympia,   et  para  Pythiorum,  cnm   expoflitione.  im 

Paf^ro.  in  Graco.     No.  87. 
Xekophoktis   GneciiE   Hietoria,  in  Papyrn.     Sine   tabulia.  in 

Graco.    No.  662. 
(iuedam  in  Physica.     Primum  de  Climstibus  Terrte,  et  Eipo- 

eitia  Treonis  in  Arati  phenomena,  in  Papyro.     Sine  tabulik 

in  GrsEco.     No.  139. 

s  Folitica.  in  Granio.  in  Papyro.    Ligata  in  quadcuH 


Abaiub  cum  expoaitione.  in  Grieco.  in  Memhrania,  ligatw  in 

Galeni  Liber  antiqnna.  in  Gr«co.  in  Sfembranii.  In  guadata  carta. 

Vocabula  qusdam  Hedictnalia,  et  qusdam   alia,  in  GriEco.  in 

Papyro,     In  laiulis,  sine  opetimimto.     VetustiaBima.     No.  221. 

(Juflfdain  reeoUecta  a  Domino  Abqelo  Politiano   in  pueritia 

»  Papyro,,  in  Latino,  et  ligata  eimul  in  qmtdam  carta 
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No.  V.    Note  201. 

Bandiniy  CoUec,  Vet.  Hon.  Arett,  1752. 

LuDOYici  Arbosti. 

Eeverendissmo  in  Chrigto  pcOri  a  Domino  D,  meo  col,  D,  CardinaU 
de  Medicis  Bononias  Legato  dignimmo, 

Ui  a  tribm  incompatibilibuSy  ut  inquit  auctor^  solvcOur^  eni^ 

rog<a. 

Reybbbndissimb  Domine  D.  mi  Colendissime.  La  serrit^,  et 
observantia  mia,  che  da  molti  giomi  in  qn^  ho  sempre  avnta  yerso 
Vostra  Signoria  Reverendissimay  e  I'amorey  e  benignit^y  che  quella 
mi  ha  dimostrata  sempre,  mi  damio  ardire,  che  senza  adoperare 
altri  mezziy  io  ricorra  ad  esaa  con  speranza  di  otteneme  ogni 
grazia ;  e  quando  intesi  a  di  passati,  che  Vostra  Signoria  Beve- 
rendissima  ayeva  avnta  la  Legazion  di  Bologna,  ne  ebbi  quell' 
allegrezza,  che  averei  avnta^  se  '1  Patron  mio  (kurdinaU  da  Egte^ 
fasse  state  fatto  Legato ;  si  perche  de  ogni  ntile,  e  d'ogni  onore 
de  Vostra  Signoria,  sono  di  continue  tanto  desideroso,  e  avido, 
quanto  un  vero,  et  affectionate  Servitore,  deve  esser  de  ogni 
exaltazione  del  Patron  sue,  si  anche  perch^  mi  parve,  che  in 
ogni  mia  accurrenzia  io  fusse  per  avere  quella  tanto  propicia,  e 
favorevole,  quanto  ^  debitore  un  grato  Patrone  ad  un  suo  dedi- 
tissimo  Servo. 

Supplico  dunque  Vostra  Signoria  Reverendissima  de  volermi 
per  Bolla  dispensare  ad  tria  incompcaibiliay  et  a  quel  piii,  che  ha 
autorit^  di  fare,  o  che  h  in  use,  et  a  piii  dignitade  ensieme,  con 
quelle  ample  clausule,  che  si  ponno  fare,  et  de  non  promovendo  ad 
Sacros  ordines  per  quel  tempo,  che  piii  si  pu6  concedere.  Io  son 
ben  certo,  che  in  Casa  di  Vostra  Signoria  Reverendissima  ^  chi 
sapra  far  la  Bolla  molto  piii  ampla,  che  non  so  dimandare  io. 

L'Arciprete  di  Santa  Agatha  presente  exhibitore,  il  quale  ho  in 
loco  di  Patre,  et  amo  per  li  suoi  meriti  molto,  veniri  a  Vostra 
Signoria  per  questo  effecto.  Esse  torra  la  cura  di  far  fare  la 
supplicatione  di  quelle,  che  io  dimando.  Supplico  Vostra  Sig- 
noria Reverendissima  a  farlo  expedir  gratis^  la  qual  mi  perdoni^ 
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K  io  le  parlo  troppo  arrogant*,  cha  I'affectione,  e  Borvitft  mio 
vereo  qaella,  e  la  memoria,  che  ho  delle  offerte  fattemi,  da  easa 
molte  volte,  mi  darebbono  ardira  di  domandarie  molto  maggior 
cose  di  quests  (ancorclii  quests  a  me  paranno  grandissime)  e 
certitudioB  d'ottenerie  da  Vostra  Signoria.  Sa  ricordi,  che  dedi- 
tissimo  Servo  le  sono,  alia  quale  nmilmeate  mi  raccomando. 
Ferrariie  XXV.  Novembris  mdxi. 
D.  V.  Eeverendisaima, 

DeditisHraus,  et  Humilis  Senms, 

LnnoTicus  Aaiostra  FEKRiuiENsis. 


No.  VI.      P.  311. 
BmAi  ^.  Pora.  lib.  i.  ep.  S3. 

UeMRICO  ReOI  BniTANNI^, 

Ei  si  ea,  quic  de  tua  religioiiB  atque  in  hanc  rempub.  noBque 
ipsos  propensa  prxstantique  voluntate,  deque  tuis  plurimiH  egre- 
giisque  virtutibuB  Episcopus  Wigomienaia  Legatus  tuus  qiiotidie 
comniemorat,  mihi  per  ee  gratissimn  jucundiasimaque  sunt,  tamea 
Ula  ipsa  gratiora  etiam  &  jucundiara  efficit  ejusdem  oratoTiB 
probitas,  prudentia,  virtus,  atque  is,  quo  ilium  araplexiw  inagno- 
pere  sum,  amor  charitjiaijue  mea  prope  singuiuriE.  Itaque  cum 
de  eo,  quce  volo,  qusque  de  Rege  pTieEtantissimo  magneque  spei 
adolcscente  posBiint  dici  libenter  exaudio,  turn  propterea  quad  ab 
homine  nobis  amiciaBimo  &.  virtute  pradito  tuiB  virtutes  pnedi- 
cantur,  uberiorem  ea  res  nostram  earn  voluptatem  faeit.  Spem 
euim  capio  fore,  ut  quoniam  aulmi  tui  magnltudinem  atqua 
prKstantiam,  cum  egregia  in  Denm  Opt.  Max.  pietata  et  in 
RomanoB  Poutificea  observantta  maxime  conjunctam  &  cantto- 
ciatam  esse  Intellign,  &  tu  de  tuis  virtutibus  uberrinios  jucun- 
dissimtjsque  fnictus,  &  Christiana  respub.  de  te  magnos  proventus, 
efrregia  increnienta,  illustres  utilitates  sit  perceptura.  Quam  Ce 
co^tationem  incumbere  nciutos  atque  dies  decet,  ut  iu  ibta 
le  tiia  state,  ea  fundameuta  jacias  virtutu 
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&  probitatis  tuae,  quibos  reliqua  setas  omnis  egregie  pneclareque 
nitatur.  Quod  efit,  si  in  hujus  Pontificatus  observantia  non 
modo  permanebis,  sed  etiam  in  dies  singnlos  magis  magisque  te 
accendes  ad  ejus  dignitaiemy  majestatem,  gloriam,  &  tuendam  & 
augendam.  Id  cum,  ut  spero,  ipse  feceris,  curabo  profecto  ego, 
enitarque  ut  ea  tibi  a  me  omamenta  proficiscantur,  quibus  Isetari 
facile  possis  te  ejusmodi  cogitationes  suscepisse.  Hsec  autem, 
atque  his  longe  plura,  deque  mea  non  solum  spe,  sed  etiam  erga 
te  mente,  quamquam  multa  cum  oratore  tuo  egerim,  in  meas 
tamen  etiam  ad  te  literas  partem  eorum  aliquam  facile  conjedy 
ut  tibi  ipse  omnia  de  me  patema  officia  polliceri  uberius,  &  cumu- 
latius  posses.  Reliquum  est  ut  intelligas,  eundem  ipsum  ora- 
torem  tuum,  quem  tum  etiam,  cum  fortuna  leyiore  nitebamur, 
imice  semper  dileximus,  nunc,  quia  is  egregiam  tibi  singula- 
remque  operam  preestat,  a  nobis  etiam  impensius  amari ;  ejus 
enim  &  prudentiam  atque  agendis  rebus  probitatem  cognitam 
perspectamque  habuimus  jam  inde  ab  illis  temporibus  cum  is  viri 
clarissimi  Patris  tui  istiusque  Regni  res  negotiaque  procurabat 
summa  atque  mirifica  diligentia :  &  postea  ex  adversis  ejus  tur- 
bulentisque  rebus,  quae  sunt  ilia  tempora  consequutae,  magnam 
molestiam  cepimus:  utque  homlnis  plane  probi  &  nobis  ami- 
ciBsimi  aegre  molesteque  tulimus  illam  calamitatem.  Quae  ob  res 
atque  causas  omneis  cum  eum  tibi  esse  charissimum  existimem, 
illud  magnopere  cupio,  ut  mea  commendatione  tibi  sit  etiam 
charior,  omnibusque  in  rebus,  quae  ad  ejus  dignitatem  pertine- 
bunt,  quibus  in  rebus  ei  aspirare  provehereque  ilium  possit  aura 
studil  &  favoris  tui,  quae  quidem  res  erunt  semper  plurimae  atque 
maximae,  &  fid  am  lllius  erga  te,  &  meam  in  ilium  beneyolentiam 
charitatemque  recordere.  Dat.  tertio  Non.  April.  M.D.  XIIL 
Boma. 


No.  TIL     P.  318. 

ffymer.  Fmdera,  torn.  vi.  p.  fiO. 

Ad  Regem  Litera  Cardinalia  Eborwn,  super  Vidoria  in  Gonficta 
emaiiiuniter  vocalo,  x*.  Joubnee  d'Espebons,  taper  Indullo 
nuper  Papas  in  manibtu  Cardinalia  Sinagalensis  deposito,  ttiper 
Reduetvme  Scismaticorum  Carditialiuia,  ^  de  Imperaiorti  moeendo 
pro  Pace  cum  Venetig. 

Pl£a.3e  it  rouB  Gback, 
The  Fifth  Day  of  tliis  Month  the  Poopia  Hcilinia  vbb  ndvertiseJ 
from  oon  Ambassadour  of  the  Floreatynes,  Resident  at  the 
FranHshe  Court,  upon  Yor  Grace  lata  Conflict  with  th'  Enny- 
myes  of  the  Churche,  and  tlie  manner  of  Your  moste  Vict«rioua 
Tryumphe  obtenyde  againat  the  same ;  whiche  was  unto  Am 
Holines  and  all  odir  Your  Grace's  FrendeB  Lovers  and  Ser- 
vaunttes  here  tnarvalous  gretto  Joye  and  Camforthe,  and  surelle 
unto  your  Ennemyes  in  this  Courtt  no  lesee  Paine  and  Dis- 
courage. 

Uppon  the  Moirowa  next  aftur  I  went  unto  the  Cardinall 
Smcgalen,  desyring-  liiin,  in  Yonr  Graces  Name,  for  to  have  deli- 
verde  unto  Me  the  Srere,  that  Youre  Grace  k nowthe  of,  putt  into 
his  keeping  for  Yor  Highnes  by  the  Bleaaed  Meraorye  of  Pope 
Jufye  according  to  the  said  Popia  Commandement ; 

He  answered  me  that  nodre  he  b  ne  ever  was  of  oder  mynde 
but  that  Ywr  Grace  shulde  have  it  uppon  the  accampliBhyng  of 
Buch  Conditions  as  be  compristde  in  the  same,  which  he  graun- 
tithe  that  nowe  Yoar  Grace  most  noblie  and  with  moost  glorions 
Victorie  hath  fulliillide  ;  Albeit  he  saithe  that,  because  the  said 
Brem  ia  of  so  greate  and  so  weightis  Importance,  nppcrteignyng 
the  perpetuall  Honour  of  bo  Highe  and  Myghtie  a  Prince,  he 
durste  no  be  bo  boulde  as  to  deliver  itt  from  his  Hands  unto  ony 
levying  Crea tour  without  epeciall  Commandement  yeven  unto 
hyni  from  Your  Grate  in  Writing :  whiche  hade,  he  saithe,  he 
will  with  4il  his  Hartt  and  Mynde  deliver  itt  unto  Me  for  Your 
Uracil  Ijihove  and  Honour,  soo  he  grauntitli  that  the  said  /'upg 
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•/ti/tecommaanded  hym,  he  praithe  Yew  Grac4  to  latt  itt  be  noo 
otherwise  shewide  butt  that  Ye  hade  the  saide  Breve  in  Youre 
Haundes  in  Pope  Juh^s  Days,  he  wolde  nott  that  the  Popis  Ho- 
line*  that  nowe  is  shulde  in  ony  manner  knowe  the  contrary. 

Andy  stonding  that  his  Holines  hath  Confirmyde  all  such  In- 
dulties  and  Graces  as  the  said  Pope  Julie  did  Graunte  unto  Your 
Chrctcey  whereof  this  said  Brew  is  oon  and  moost  of  Gravite,  Me 
semyth  Your  Highnes  may  right  honourabilie  and  condignlie 
desire  of  his  Holines  speciall  Confirmation  of  the  said  Breve  in 
more  ample  maner  wider  Leade;  whiche  I  truste  verali  nodre  he 
will  ne  convenyently  may  denye 

I  sende  unto  Yowr  Qrace^  with  thies  Presenttes,  a  Lettre  from 
my  said  Lorde  Cardinall  Sinogalen^  writen  with  his  own  haunde, 
uppon  his  loying  contynuyde  good  Mynde  and  WoU  towards 
Yor  Ch'oce  in  the  Premysses. 

If  it  may  stonde  withe  Your  Grctces  Pleasour,  att  convenyent 
tyme,  aftyr  youre  receptt  of  the  said  Breve,  to  Yeve  unto  hym 
some  Promotion  more  or  lesse  in  recompence  of  his  trewe  and 
feithfull  demenour  towardis  your  said  Grace  in  this  Bihalf,  I 
thinke  that  nat  oonlie  it  should  grettlie  redunde  unto  your  Ho- 
nour, but  also  reteigne  hym  evir  to  contyenewe  as  oone  of  Y<mr 
Gracis  moste  kynd  and  loving  Frendes  during  his  Lyve. 

After  that  thies  Newes  aflForesaide  ware  dyvulgate  in  the  Citie 
here,  th*  Ambassadour  of  Venyce,  being  here  Resident,  desiride 
Me  withe  grett  instance  moste  humblelie  to  besiche  your  Grace 
uppon  thare  bihalfe,  that,  stoundying  that  th*  Emperour  is  now 
presentt  with  Your  Grracey  ye  woll  wiche  save  to  move  his  Ma- 
jestie  for  some  goode  and  indifferentt  Peace  to  be  establashide 
betwixt  the  Same  and  Them  ;  He  depeeched  a  Curiour  straightlie 
unto  their  Signorie  with  writing  uppon  this  forsaide  Ovarthrowe 
of  the  Franshmen,  and  saithe  he  doubtithe  nott  butt  the  hoill 
Signorie  woll  in  all  haste  possible  addresse  their  Letters  towards 
Your  Grace  of  most  humble  Supplication  for  the  Premysses,  sup- 
posing veralie  that,  by  reason  of  th'  Emperiall  Majesties  Presence 
with  Your  HighneSy  ye  shal  set  some  goode  Ordor  betwixt  Them, 
and  doubtith  not,  as  he  said,  but  that  the  saide  Signorie  wol  be 
right  tractable  thereunto. 
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'Jppon  the  Breve  of  Confirmation  of  all  such  Granntes  as  Fope 
Julie  had  ^rauntide  unto  Yaar  Highiies  sundrie  days  afPore  thai 
ye  were  aiivertiside  thereof  frome  Me  ande  my  Liirde  your  Ora- 
tour  here,  and  in  like  maner  uppon  the  Restitution  of  the  Scisina- 
tiquea  Saimt  Urossis  and  SaintC  Swetyne,  I  pray  Your  Grace  nott 
to  thynke  herefore  that  he  ahulde  in  your  Causes  he  more  dili- 
gent or  use  better  Studie  for  th'  Exspede  therof  thenWe  do;  well 
I  am  aseuride  that  the  aaid  Breve  waa  graunted  and  finallie  £x- 
apede,  save  oonUe  at  the  Plomhe,  Sundrie  Days  afibre  that  ever  he 
knswe  it  laboride  ;  fore  as  soon  as  he  hade  knowlege  of  it,  he 
corruptid  oon  of  the  Secretaries,  and  gatt  of  hym  a  Copie,  to  th' 
entent  he  myght  shew  unto  Your  Grace  his  pretendite  Diligeneo 
and  goode  Service. 

He  myght  rij^ht  longe  aftbre  haveshewide  unto  Yaar  Grace 'the 
intend ide  Restitution  of  the  said  Schismatiquea ;  His  Diligence" 
and  Labours  were  moche  more  seen  in  hryiigyng  that  matier  to 
pass  thenever  I  did  see  in  hym  for  ony  Cause  apperteignyng 
owdere  to  Yor  Gracis  Honour  or  Pleaaour. 

Thus  I  shall  most  hartlie  hesiche  the  Blesside  Trinitie  for  the 
Preservation  of  Your  moata  Highe  and  Boiall  Aatate, 
From  Borne,  the  siith  Day  of  Seplembre  1613. 

Your  moost  humble  Beedinan  and  Subject. 


No.  VIII.     P.  326, 


Rymer.  F(edera,  tom.  i 


I.  SI. 


SeREKISRIMO    4C    EXCELLBNTISSIMO   PuiNCIPI  ET    DoBIHO  KBO 

CoL^NOissiuo  DouiNO  Henrico,  Anoltje,  &c,  Reoe. 
SKRBHisHtuB  Si   Excel) entissime   Bex  et  Domine,  Domine  m' 
ColendiSHune,  numillimam  Commendationem, 

Provexit  me  nuper  non  mea  (juidem  virtuB,  que  exigua  aut 
nulla  est,  sed  Summi  Pimtijica  BenignJtas,  cum  Tribue  atiis 
Dominie  &  Collegia  meis  ad  Cardinalatus  Dignitatem  : 

De  qaa  (verum  fatebor)  non  tam  mihiexiatimolstandum  esse, 

VOL.    I.  2    B 
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fiimm  illud  considerandum   quo,  ut  unusquisqne  se  cognoscAt, 
aiJuionemur. 

Equidem  ut  de  mt"  loquar,  nam  aliis  jampridem  earn  Dignita- 
tem merito  deberi  sciebam,  in  eum  ordinem  me  sentio  relatum, 
illud  fastigium  ascendisse  ubi  sine  periculo  consistere  posse  vix 
me  puto;  nam  video  quale  squor  intravimus  &  cujus  navis 
remigio  admoti  sumus,  nee  cui  confidam  certior  ac  vicinior  suc- 
currit  quam  Autor  Deus,  qui  dignabitur  sua  dementia  vires 
prsebere  sustinendo  ponderi  quod  imposuit,  &  honorem  quern 
dedit  conservare,  meque  eam  vitam  ducere  que  credits  mihi 
Dignitati  conveniat. 

Quod  vero  ad  meam  in  Majettatem  vettram  servitutem  attinet^ 
visum  mihi  est  nunc  Illi  scribere  non  tam  ut  promotionem  Dli 
meam  signiiicarem  (quam  ex  aliorum  Uteris  auditam  illi  puto) 
sed  animum  ut  aperirem  meum  clarissimis  ac  felicissimis  incly- 
tisque  ejus  rebus  gestis  Deditissimum  &  obstrictum. 

Et,  quicquid  ex  hac  mea  Dignitate,  qualiscumque  futura  ea  est, 
honoris,  emolumeuti,  industriee,  laboris,  ac  studii  promittere 
possum,  Illi  omnia  dedicare,  sicut  vero  &  optimo  Principi  &  de 
sancta  Universali  Ecclesia,  difficillimo  ejus  tempore,  tantopere 
merito,  mihi  vero  prsecipuo  &  singularissimo  Domino ;  &  cui  ego 
&  Familia  nostra  omnis  omnia  debemus,  &  ejus  Regio  Servitio 
parata  semper  ofFerimus. 

Habeat  in  hac  Curia  plurimos  vestra  Regia  Majestas  doctrina, 
prudentia  &  auctoritate  prsstantiores ;  qui  me  fide,  animo  6c 
afFectu  erga  eam  sit  superaturus  inveniet  certe  neminem,  sicut  ex 
suo  ore,  qui  Servitutis  meae  testis  est  locupletissimus,  planius 
intelliget,  Vestra  Begia  Majestas ;  cui  me  continue  &  humillimt 
commendo. 

Itomcp  ex  Palatio  Apostolico  xxx  Septembris,  M.D.  xiii 
Excellentissim(»  Vestras  Regias  Majestatis, 

Humillimus  et  Fidelissinms  Servita\ 

J   3ardinalis  de  MediciAc 


No.  IX.     Note  231. 

Burner.  Ftedtr.  tom.  ti.  p.  53. 

Litbha  Pap£  Leonis  ad  Pacek  uobtatoria, 

Chabissime  in  Christo  Fill  noster,  Salutem  &  Apoatolicam  Be- 
nedictionera. 

Eia  esc  Ltteria,  quas  ad  Nob  &  qaibuB  ad  Dilectum  Filium 
nostrum  Vriatophonaa  TUuli  Sandte  PramedU  Presbilerum  Car- 
dinalem  rationes  tuoB  de  to  ipao  Legato  non  admitteudo  persciip- 
sisti,  cagnavimus  animum  Majestatis  tace  non  ita,  uti  rellemu.'-, 
deflesum  ad  Pacem,  &  a  consiliiB  conoordiie  aliqnantum  abhor- 
rentem;  aed  lamen  ut  ex  eiademliteris  &constBnti3  Regis  &  In- 
victi  Principia  virtua  atcjue  animaa  tluoeat ;  (jaippe  eiiim  'I'e 
religione  Frederum  *t  Conjunctorura  Regum  Bocietate  ac  coneor- 
dia  impediri  BcribiB,  quo  ininua  Tibj  conailia  Pacia  aeoramn  aii 
lUia  ca,pia3  ;  firma  quidem  in  eo  fie  conatans  est  ratio  tua,  neque 
aliter  decet  Regem  Magnanimum  &  PrKstantem,  sed  neque  a 
Nobia  oonailium  ullum  profectum  est  ergs  Te  ut  illis  relictis  Paci 
solus  Btuderea,  Nos  enim  erellere  ex  animo  tuo  omnes  odii  atque 
inimicitiarum aculeos  voluiinua,ut  illiaejectistanquani  in  bouuiri 
solum  Hie  in  aenaum  tuum  Pacia  &  Concordite  semina  jacerenius : 
nee  tamen  Tibi  aoU  hoc  persuadi^re  nixisumua;  sed,  hortante 
Ho9  noatri  honoris  munere  atque  officio,  VenerabUibua  etiam  Fra- 
tribus  nostris,  Sanctee  Ronians  Ecclesiee  Cardinalibua,  &  ab 
initio  Pontificatus  noatri,  &  poatea  aspe  tani  in  Conaistcriis  nostris 
Berretoque  iDSacriConciliiLatcranensiBSessianibuBpalaniNoaad 
banc  coram  sUBcipiendam  coniiciends  Pacis  vocantibuB  &  obtea- 
tantibua,  ngere  cum  ciEteris  quoque  ReRibuB,  ad  arma  si  qui 
spectant,  non  destitiinus,  neqne  vero  desiBtemua,  Deii^ue  in  eo 
voluntati  &  Saluti  Chriatiani  nominis  quantum  eniti  poterimus, 
<imai  &  atudio  &  opera  adhcrcbimus ;  prEesertim  cum  etiam 
niultorum  Reg-jm  atque  Principum  querelte  ad  Noa  per  Literaa 
&  nuncios  ipsorutn  parlatip  sint,  ferentium  graviter  fi:  indig- 

nUnni  has  perseverare  inter  ChriF'tianos  discordias,  non  solum 
2e2 
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fidei  Catholics  pemiciosas^  sed  ne  ipsis  quidem  qui  eas  exeroent 
ullo  modo  utiles. 

Quocirca  etiam,  Carissime  in  Christo  FUiy  Nobisque  in  amore 
&  patema  Caritate  prsecipue  adhortamur  in  Domino  &  rogamus^ 
ut  dedere  Animum  tuum  nostris  amantissimis  Consiliis  velis. 

Etenim  cum  illud  nobile  &  gloriosum  propositum  animi  tui, 
quo  ad  arma  capienda  adductus  es,  ut  Libertatem  Ecdesiasticam 
violatam  Injuria  nonnullorum  defenderes,  Sedisque  Apostolics? 
dignitatem  ab  omni  labe  vindicares,  jam  ad  exitum  perductum 
sit»  hostesque  tui  numine  &  tua  incredibili  yirtute,  tuorum  quoque 
Confoederatorum  Opera,  positis  animis  contumacibus,  ad  Uni- 
tatem  Ecclesie  &  erga  Nos  ac  sedem  Apostolicam  Reveren- 
tiam  humiles  accesserint,  est  jam  tuum  gerere  inimicitias  placa- 
bilesy  et  si  tuo  Honori  satis  consultum  faerit,  Pacem  quoque 
potius  quam  Bellum  appetere.  Illius  enim  jam  tui  praestantis- 
simi  facti  fructus,  qui  Tibi  ex  nostra  &  totius  posteritatis  prsedi- 
catione  uberrimi  debentur,  Tibi  sunt  &  erunt  semper  paratissimi, 
nunc,  sicut  armis  invictum  Te  prnstitisti,  ita  optimis  consiliis 
tractabilem  Te  ut  prsebeas,  erit  nonminoris  laudis  tuae  quam  illud 
fuit  glorise.  Nos  quidem,  qui  &  constantiam  ac  fidem  tuam  pro- 
bamus,  &  virtutem  miro  amore  complectimur,  non  Tibi  suademus 
quae  contra  tuam  honestatem  sint,  ut  sine  Confoederatorum  tuo- 
rum consensu  Te  ad  Pacem  accedere  velimus ;  sed  salva  Dignitate 
tua  &  honorificis  conditionibus  paratis  ut  animum  promptum  ad 
Pacem,  si  caeteri  consenserint,  habeas,  id  rogamus ;  nee  Te  ab 
Illis  avellere,  sed,  Te,  Nobiscum  una,  Illos  adhortante,  causamque 
Dei  &  Pacis  fovente  honestis  conditionibus  arma  ponere  animum 
caeteri  ut  inducant,  Nos  aliquid  assecuturos  speramus  ;  Majestas 
quidem  tua,  si  Consilia  nostra  in  eam  partem  acceperit  ad  quam 
diriguntur,  seseque  ad  ilia  &  suas  Deliberationes  accommodaverit^ 
aget  &  ex  Summi  Dei  Sententia  &  ex  virtute  ac  humanitate 
sua. 

Datum  RomoBy  apud  Sanctum  Petrum,  sub  Annulo  Piscatoris, 

die  Decima  septima  Decembris,  Millesimo  quingentesimo  decimo 

tertio,  Pontificatus  nostri  Anno  Primo. 

Ja.  Sadolbtus. 
Carissimo  in  Christo  Filio  nostra  Henrico 

Regi  Anglice  UlustrL 
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No.  X.     p.  342. 

Translation  of  the  Greek  Verses  prefixed  by  Marcus  MusrRVf 

to  the  works  of  Plato. 

Spirit  divine,  who  'midst  thy  kindred  throng 

Of  sainted  heroes  sit'st,  to  whom  'tis  given 
To  track  the  burning  wheels  that  bear  along 

The  great  Creator  o'er  the  deeps  of  heaven ! 
Immortal  Plato  !  from  thy  lofty  sphere, 

Revisiting  again  this  genial  earth. 
Accept  the  volume  we  thy  votaries  bear, 

The  sacred  work  that  owes  to  thee  its  birth. 
Where,  full  displayed,  we  trace  the  mighty  hand 

Of  him,  the  one  great  Architect ;  unchanged 
Who  fills  the  void  of  space,  and  whose  command 

Th'  empyreal  orbs  in  eight-fold  order  ranged. 
Suspended  high,  of  all  his  works  the  chief,- 

The  fix'd  sun  pours  his  unextinguish'd  light. 
Whilst  seven  inferior  stars,  in  soft  relief. 

Shed  their  mild  lustre  o'er  the  shadowy  night. 
Or  wondering  mark  th*  unceasing  central  force. 

Bound  by  whose  chain  the  mighty  whole  revolves. 
While  unreluctant  in  its  silent  course. 

Each  in  due  time  its  fated  round  absolves. 
Thence  too  the  glorious  hope  that  fires  the  soul 

With  secret  longings  for  its  heavenly  home, 
Spurns  the  dull  bonds  of  earth,  the  base  control 

Of  mortal  fate,  and  lives  beyond  the  tomb. 
Nor  uninstructed  by  thy  sacred  page. 

We  bid  the  city's  towering  ramparts  rise. 
By  justice  guard  them,  and  by  statutes  sage 

Define  the  bounds  of  right ;  with  watchful 
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Whilst  Shame  and  Punishment,  immortal  pur. 

Protect  the  peopled  haunts.    But  ah,  what  tonime 
To  number  all  the  sacred  truths  shall  dare 

That  breathe  thy  warm,  inspiring  page  along  ? 
Thou  then  accept  the  votive  tome,  and  baste 

To  Rome's  seven-crowned  hills,  where  still  resides 
Imperial  sway,  and  midst  Ausonia's  waste 

Rich  Tiber  rolls  his  fertilizing  tides ; 
Not  there  a  tyrant's  scowling  brow  to  meet» 

Of  Scylla  bom,  who  mocks  the  heavenly  muse  ; 
No  Dionysius  fierce  ;  for  there  shall  greet 

Thy  welcome  presence  He  whom  Europe  views 
With  wondering  awe,  her  pastor  and  her  guide. 

From  great  Lorenzo  sprung  ;  the  brightest  star 
Of  Mbdicean  fame ;  with  conscious  pride 

Whom  his  own  Florence  hails ;  and  from  afar 
The  sceptred  rulers  of  the  nations  own. 

And  as  their  Lord  obey  ;  in  towering  state. 
Imperial  Leo  named  ;  who  bears  alone 

The  key  that  opes  Olympus'  lofty  gate. 
There,  as  the  holy  portals  meet  thy  sight, 

A  friendly  train  around  thy  steps  shall  throng. 
Accomplished  bards,  whom  virtuous  toils  delight, 

Lords  of  the  lyre,  and  masters  of  the  song. 
But  two  beyond  the  rest  those  precincts  grace  ; 

The  first  from  Gejecia,  of  distinguish'd  fame. 
To  whom,  derived  from  Lascar's  noble  race. 

The  triple-fronted  God  concedes  his  name. 
'Twas  he  my  infant  steps  with  ceaseless  care 

Guarded,  and  loved  me  with  a  parent's  love  ; 
He  bade  me  to  the  muses'  hill  repair. 

And  pointed  out  the  glorious  meed  above. 
Illustrious  Bembo  next;  whose  honied  tongue 

Gives  in  three  languages  his  thoughts  to  flow; 
O'er  whose  blest  birth  the  sister  graces  hung. 

And  taught  his  mind  with  all  their  charms  to  glow* 


Be  these  thy  guides ;  and,  to  hia  presence  brought. 

Thou,  with  Bubmissive  Up,  hia  holy  feet 
Toucli  reverent ;  then,  with  sacred  fervour  fraught. 

In  strains  like  theae  the  mighty  pontiff  •rreet ; 
"PiSTOB  HBYEBED,  propitious  be  thy  smilo 

O'er  all  thy  flock,  to  earth's  remotest  ends ; 
Nor  tliou  refuse  the  oflBpring  of  his  toil, 

Tte  Grecian  tome  thy  duteous  Aldcs  sends — 
Seuils,  but,  in  conBcions  independence  bold, 

A  great  remuneration  dares  to  claim  ; 
Not  silver  high  embossed,  nor  heaps  of  gold. 

Nor  splendid  rolies  with  purple  tints  that  flame  ; 
But  that  thy  hand  might  dash  the  fiend  of  war 

That  now  relentless  o'er  Ecqania's  plain 
Roams  uncontroll'd,  and  drives  his  iron  car 

Through  scenes  of  horror,  and  o'er  heaps  of  skin. 
Wlial  heart  so  hard  that  would  not  melt  to  hear 

The  orphan's  wail,  the  widow's  piercing  cry? 
Antiphates  himself  might  drop  a  tear. 

And  Polyphemus  heave  a  pitying  sigh ; 
Temples  and  domes  a  common  ruin  share, 

ITie  crackling  harvests  in  the  flame  expire. 
Whilst  fierce  barbarians,  all  unused  to  spare, 

Glean  the  last  reUcs  of  destructive  fire : 
Calm  thou  their  fierce  contentions,  MiaHir  cuibv  1 

To  peace,  to  lovp,  thy  erring  sons  restore ; 
From  thee  let  suffering  nations  find  relief. 

And  bid  contending  monarults  rage  no  more. 
Deep  hid  within  his  cavern's  dark  recess. 

Too  long  has  Mars  the  goddess  Peace  confined ; 
Thou  ica<l  her  forth,  to  harmonize,  to  bless, 

And  with  her  bounteous  gifts  enridi  mankind. 
Then  tnm  thetideof  war  on  Turkey's  shores, 

And  curb  the  wolf-like  unbelieving  band, 
Wliose  tyrant  empire,  fainting  Gkeecb  deplore*  { 

Whilsl,  hovering  uow  o'er  lAPioii's  strand, 
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'Ihey  threaten  in  defending  chains  to  bina 

Thy  sons,  and  banish  the  Rbdbbmer's  name  ; 
But  let  them  first  thy  ready  vengeance  find  ; 

On  Asia's  shores  let  warlike  myriads  gleanu 
There  let  the  Gaul,  in  mailed  armour  bright, 

Spur  his  proud  steed,  conspicuous  from  afar : 
Helvetia's  sons,  on  foot  who  urge  the  fight^ 

Sweep  o'er  the  field,  a  sable  cloud  of  war. 
And  they  who  joy  to  wield  the  gUttering  spear. 

The  bold  Iberians,  shall  the  battle  grace ; 
Germania's  giant  oiSspring  too  be  there, 

And,  loved  of  Mars,  Britannia's  hardy  race ; 
And  all  who  yet  survive  the  wasteful  sword, 

Italia's  heroes,  long  in  battle  tried  ; 
All  prompt  to  march  through  regions  unexplored. 

Scale  the  steep  hill  or  stem  the  surging  tide. 
With  these  Pjeonia's  tribes,  the  bow  who  bend, 

Their  feathery  shafts,  oft  tinged  in  Turkish  blood ; 
And  Venice  there  her  countless  fleets  shall  send. 

Imperial  Venice,  mistress  of  the  flood. 
Spain's  floating  battlements  of  mountain  size 

Tow'rds  the  wide  Hellespont  their  course  shall  st^Z'^ 
And  whilst  the  towering  masts  salute  the  skies, 

Each  warhke  prow  the  healing  cross  shall  bear, 
rhen  o'er  Byzantium's  towers  if  once  again 

The  light  of  freedom  dawn  ;  if  then,  represt 
By  thy  victorious  arms  on  Gr^ci  a's  plain 

The  poisonous  dragon  low'r  his  hateful  cres 
'Tis  all  achieved — ^for  then,  from  bondage  freed 

Achaia's  sons  their  ancient  fires  shall  feel ; 
Beneath  their  hands  the  barbarous  foe  shall  bleed. 

Or  fly  before  their  swift  avenging  steel. 
And  shouts  of  triumph,  and  victorious  songs. 

And  grateful  anthems  shall  to  heaven  arise ; 
And  whilst  around  thee  crowd  the  conquering  throngs, 

All  Asia's  wealth  shall  glitter  in  thine  eyes. 
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And  clad  in  funding  arms,  the  warrior  bold 

Shall  join  the  dance  and  share  the  social  mirth  ; 
Revolving  time  a  better  age  unfold. 

And  eacred  Justice,  long  estranged  from  earth. 
Again  return  propitious ;  nor  in  vain 

Raise  o'er  the  guilty  head  her  awful  eword  ; 
And  all  mankind  beneath  thy  equal  reign, 

Enjoy  the  lasting  peace  by  thee  restored. 
Haste,  happier  hours  1  meanwhile  with  pleased  recarr 

Let  drooping  science  own  thy  fostering  care  ; 
0  let  the  studious  but  neglected  bard 

Thy  favouring  smile,  thy  liberal  bounty  share. 
From  Gb^cia's  shores,  from  fair  Italia's  clime. 

Call  thou  their  noble  sons  impatient  forth  ; 
Ingenuous  youths,  who  feel  the  glow  sublime. 

Of  native  genius  or  paternal  worth. 
And  'midst  thy  Rome  a  calm  retreat  proride. 

Kid  from  the  crowd;  but  near  the  shelter'il  hom« 
Let  the  fair  Naiads  roll  their  constant  tide ; 

So  may  it  emulate  the  far-famed  dome 
Of  Grecian  Acaqewe  :  where  once  'twas  mine 

To  pour  instruction  'midst  the  youthful  band. 
Imbue  the  generous  breast  with  truths  divine, 

Retracing  all  that  early  culture  plannM. 
These  now  no  more  remain — yet  still  survive 

The  latent  sparks  of  learning's  holy  flame  ; 
O  let  thy  breath  its  genuine  glow  revive. 

Till  each  young  bosom  catch  the  lucid  beam. 
On  Tiber's  banks  Athenian  bands  shall  rove 

Nor  mourn  to  quit  Iltbsdb'  favour'd  strand; 
Surrounding  thousands  shall  thy  toils  approve, 

And  give  thy  name  to  every  distant  land. 
Through  every  clime,  in  every  varied  tongue. 

The  Rhetor's  eloquence,  the  Poet's  fire. 
To  future  ages  shall  thy  praise  prolong  ; 

And  but  with  time  itself  thy  fame  expire. 
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Too  oft,  forgetful  of  their  trust  divine, 

Have  former  pontiffs  burnt  with  warlike  rage ; 
But,  by  paternal  maxims  taught,  'tis  thine 

To  heal  the  wounds  of  war  and  meliorate  the  age." 
Thus  by  thy  strain.  Immortal  Plato  !  fired, 

Shall  mighty  aims  engage  his  ardent  mind  : 
Such  once  his  father's  glowing  breast  inspired, 

The  friend  of  peace,  the  light  of  human  kind. 
Then,  whilst  his  wondering  eye  thy  form  shall  trace, 

In  full  dilated  majesty  outspread  ; 
The  sacred  features  of  thy  beaming  face, 

And  ample  honours  of  thy  hoary  head  ; 
Awhile  in  pleased  attention  shall  he  bend, 

And  to  thy  precepts  yield  a  willing  ear  ; 
But  now  thy  destined  hour  arrives — ascend 

And  join  the  triumphs  of  the  heavenly  sphere. 


No.  XI.      P.  351. 

Ex  orig,  in  Archiv.  Palat,  Eeipub,  Flor, 

Baldassare  da  Pescia  Lorenzo  d^  Medici,  a  Flor.  Roma,  xxvL 

Martiiy  1514. 

Ad  li  di  passati  ve  Scripsi,  come  el  Generale  di  Valombrosa  era 
stato  misso  in  Castello  per  ordine  di  Nostro  Signore ;  hora  havendo 
inteso,  che  lo  hanno  solum  appichato  ad  la  fane  per  tirarlo  su,  et 
che  lui  ha  confessato  tra  le  altre  cose  haver  facto  adorare  uno 
manico  di  rasoio  per  Legno  di  Croce,  et  certa  falsity  di  Contracto, 
et  innanzi  che  fussino  le  ruine  di  casa  vostra,  haver  facto  dia  piu 
de  uno  anno,  uno  Psalmo,  Detts  laitdem  meam  ne  tacueris,  &c.  per 
farla  ruinare,  et  altre  cose  di  importantia,  io,  come  quelle  che  ho 
pensato,  che  simile  cose  meritano  punitione  grande,  et  ad  minus, 
depositioKe  dell'  offitio,  et  parendomi  questo  esser  cosa  d'impor- 
tantia  in  la  Citta  vostra,  curiosamente,  et  come  afFectionato  di 
V.  S.  sono  stato  questa  sera  ad  longum  cum  Monsignore  Reve* 


rendissimo,  et  domsiidatoli  ad  che  termine  erano  le  cose  bqb,  et 
che  io  desideravo  saperle  per  significarle  ad  V.  S.  La  medisse,  tu 
hai  facto  bene  ad  domandarmene,  perche  te  volevo  imporre  gliene 
Bcrivessi,  et  scrivegli,  come  io  lo  feci  mettere  in  castello,  et  che 
hora  raai  ho  niolto  bene  justificato  le  cose  sue,  et  lia  confessalo  di 
HOrte,  che  io  penao  ad  ogni  niodo  farlo  privare  dell'  offitio,  et  per 
obviare,  che  non  ai  parli,  et  dica,  che  noi  lofacciamo  per  avaritia, 
et  per  torgli  k  Badla  et  entrate  eae,  io  audavo  pensando  di  fare 
unire  quella  Relligione  di  Vallombrosa  ad  la  Cang^egatioiie  di 
Monte  Cassino,  et  smembrarae  uno  otto,  o  nove  mila  dncati,  et 
li  in  Firenze  edificame  una  bella  Chiesa  di  S.  Giorangualberto, 
o  altro  Santo  !oro,  et  parte  unime  ad  alchuni  Monaateri  che  aono 
li,  et  di  homini,  et  donne,  che  vi  aono,  che  sono  povcriaeimi,  et  ai 
moiono  di  fame,  et  il  resto  da  dncati  in  ail  M.  darli  ad  Monte  Caa- 
sino,  che  nonci  doverronno  fare  difficuita,  et  riempieri  et  assettare 
in  Firenze  quelli  poveri  et  povere  che  vi  sono,  ad  futuram  rei 
menioriam,  8ie.  Et  vi  fa  intendere,  che  qnesto  e  I'animo  suo ; 
nondimeno  ho  voluto,  che  voi  lo  aappiate,  et  che  segretamentfl,  eC 
cum  deiteriti  voi  ne  parliate  cnm  alchuni  de  quelli  recchi,  et 
tritamente  examiniate  queata  coaa,  et  qual  fuaai  et  aia  la  opinioue 
voatra  et  loro  gliene  siguifichiate ;  siceh&  non  na  parlerece,  ae  non 
cum  quelle  pereone,  che  vi  parranno  ad  propoaito  Yoatro,  adver- 
tendolc)  cha  nonne  parlino  con  homo  alcliuuo.  Signore  mio, 
queato  mi  e  parso,  et  pare  una  coaa  d'importantia  grande,  et 
quando  non  ai  facessi  queato  diaegno  di  Moasignore  Reverendis- 
aimo  V.  S.  pensi,  che  ae  ai  ha  ad  fare  Generate  nuovo,  como  ai 
fara  di  metterci  uno,  che  aia  ad  propoaito  voatro,  e  se  vi  pareaai, 
che  M.  Guerrino  vostro,  o  alchuno  altro  fussi  bono,  pensici  qnella, 
perche  havere  li  uno  di  chi  voi  ve  ne  posaiate  valei'e  ad  ogni  voatra 
poata,  et  non  ce  lo  havere,  ae  imports  assai,  aendo  la  coaa  d'im-- 
portaatia,  como  e  ;  io  dal  canto  mio  di  quit  non  ceaaero  andare 
penaando  cosa  che  aia,  ae  non  per  tornare  in  utility,  et  commodo 
vostro,  cum  quella  audacia,  dexterita,  et  curiosity  ai  ricerchano 
od  nno  bono,  et  fedel  servo,  et  non  mancher6  mai  ricordarvi  quella 
poco,  che  io  cognoacero,  rimetteudo  mi  pcr6  sempre  in  ogni  coaa 
kU'  jodicio,  et  parete  voatro. 


No.  XII.     Nole  265. 


Ex  orig.  in  Arc/t-iv,  Pa!al.  Reip,  Flor, 
Baldaaiare  da  Pacta  a  Lor.  dd  Medici  Flor.  Rom, 
Ap.  1514, 


QuBSTAhavevocoininciato  questaiii  xvii.  credeiido  si  spaccias 
niB  perche  non  parti  alchuno  per  li,  la  ho  sopratenuta  persino  m 
qoesta  scraxvui.  ;  etdipiii  fo  intendere  ad  V.  S.  come  qaestast 
Monsignore  BeverendiHsimomeliadetto,  cheioglifacciaintendere 
come  qui  sono  lettere  del  primo  di  queato  del  Re  proprio  d'lnghil- 
terra  ad  Nostro  Signore  per  le  quail  si  duole  assai  cum  Sua  Santit4 
de  questa  tregua,  che  lia  facto  Spagna  con  Francia,  et  monstra  na 
essore  mai  contento,  et  fjlifainteadere,  che  vnole  essere  con  quella, 
et  non  uscire  dclla  volunt^  sua ;  d'onde  NoBtro  Signare  pensa,  et 
con  ogni  ingegno  trama  di  operare ;  che  i'lnghilterra  et 
Francia  se  reconcilino,  et  faccino  accordo  insieme,  et  di 
gi^  ha  dato  qualche  principio,  et  fara  ogni  opera  d'accor- 
dargli,  et  Dio  gtiene  presti  gratia.  S.  S.  Reverendisuma  f& 
Intendere  ad  V,  S.  che  di  queato  ultimo  capitolo  d'lnghiltffi 
la  noa  ne  parli ;  ma  solum  sia  ad  sua  satisfactiona. 


No.  XIII.    Note  269. 

Exempl.  in  Biblioth.   Vaticana.  Et  <d.  Fabron.  in  Vita  1 
JVo(.  38. 

Copiaoriginali»  Litterm  Sireniaeimi  Regis  Anplia  ad  SanctiaHtm 
Domiwam  nostruja,  DonnTium  Leonera  Papant  S^,  miaice,  dt 
BC  fiedere  per  eum  et  CMstianimmant  Franeorum  Regent  n 


Beitissihb  Fater:  &c.  Post  multas  variasque  diaceptatio: 
atque  altercationea  inter  Serenisitinii  Francomm  Regis  Oraton 
apud  nos,  et  uostros  Canciliiuios  ultro  citroque  habitaa,  divino 
tandem  munere,  et  Sanctitate  vcstra  duce  atqne  auctore.  anna  per 
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tuw  pro  ista  sancta  Sede  sumpta  depoauimua,  et  teiTa  niariqne 
pacem  ac  fcedus  cum  eodcra  Fraccoram  K^e  itquia  et  honorifiuig, 
tarn  Testne  Sanctitati  quain  cobia,  conditionibus  inivimua.  Nam 
vcEtraiu  ante  amnes  SaitctitateDi,  iatamque  sanctaiu  Sedeni,  ac 
univerBam  ejus  ditioDem  et  nominatim  Bononiom  in  hue  pace  el 
fredere  comprehend imus.  Complex!  etiam  sumus  sa::ruin  Impe- 
lium,  et  lUuBtriBsimum  dotninum  Principera  Caatdiic,  atque  illia 
annum  hioc  ad  tres  menses  inchoandum  deiiimuB  ad  animi  sui 
sententiom  declarondum,  utrum  in  hac  pace  et  fodere  chsb  velint, 
nee  ne.  At  vestne  Sanctitati  diem  nullam  Drmscripaimus.  Nul- 
lum prjeterea  noa  studium  et  operam  adhibuimus,  nee  quicquam 
ohmisimua,  ut  Ducem  quoque  Mediolani  eadem  pace  ac  fudere 
complecteremuT.  Verum  id  abtinere  du!1b  latione  potuimus.  De 
SereniBsimo  vero  Rege  Aragonum,  quoniam  is  res  euasex  hb  ipso 
agere  magis  amat,  neuter  nostrum  mentionem  ullam  fecit.  A 
dicto Serenisslmo  Francorum  Re^  inter  csterosamicDS  Scoti quo- 
que sunt  coinpretiensi,  sub  quihusdam  conditionibus,  quibuB  eos 
Deqnaquam  statures  existimamus.  Hujua  autem  pads  terminus 
anno  postquam  alteruter  nostnim  vita  excesiierit  eat  constitutus ; 
quemadmodum  ex  dirtie  pacis  Capitulis,  que  ab  eodem  Franco- 
rum  Rege  intra  proximos  duoa  menses  sunt  comprobanda,  et 
poatea  infra  annum  veetrie  Sanctitatia  auctorilate  (adjectia  contra 
violatorem  censuris)  confirmanda,  ac  nunc  etiam  ex  Reverendo 
Domino  Epistopo  Vigornienai,  noatro  apud  Sanctitatem  veatram  et 
Sedem  Apoatolicam  Oratore,  copiosius  intelliget.  Ut  autera  hue 
pax  firmior  stabiliorque  sit  eidem  Serenissimo  Francorum  Regi^ 
lUustrisBimam  Sororem  noatram  Dominam  Mariam,  ab  ipso 
instantissime  petitam,  in  matrimonium  promisimus.  Qax  dim 
cum  vix  annum  xiii.attigissetiper  nostrum  clarissimie  memori* 
Patrem  pnedicto  Illustrissimo  Principi  Casteilffi,  Annum  tunc 
Ktatis  sate  nonum  agenti  pacta  fuerat,  tempuaque  constitutum,  ut 
com  idem  lUustriasimua  Dominus  Princepa  ad  annum  xiin.  per- 
Yeniaset,  Oratores  ac  Procuratorea  buob  hue  ad  nos  mitteret,  qui 
cum  dicta  Dluatrissima  Sorore  nostra  sulemnia  Spousalia,  per 
verba  de  prKaenti,  conficerent.  Quod  cum  nan  easet  ab  ejusdem 
lUuetriBsimi  Principia  Gubematoribua  observatum,  runuB  auno 
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saperiori  cam  apud  Tinml^iii  Oppieses  easemus,  huic  rei,  xr.  die 
mexuis  M^  proxime  pneteriti,  per  Oratoiem  nostrum  operam 
dedimuB,  atque  hoc  qaoque  ab  eisdem  Domini  Principis  Guber- 
natoribus  (qnamqoam  saepe  a  nobis  admonitis  et  rogatis)  fiiit 
neglectum«  Qaapropter  dicta  lUostrissima  Soror  nostra,  con- 
sultatione  pmdentam  habita,  qoicquid  per  eumdem  nostrum 
Patrem,  buo  nomine,  cum  pra^ictb  Domini  Principis  Gubema- 
toribus  actum  fuerat,  coram  Notario  publico  et  testibus  se 
rescindere,  ac  irritum  habere  protestata  est :  atque  re  dissoluta 
dicto  Serenissimo  Francorum  Regi  est  desponsata,  et  matrimonium 
per  ejasdem  Regis  Procuratorem  jam  contractum.  Quo  vinculo 
non  dubitamus  sinceriorem  et  constantiorem  inter  eum  et  uos 
pacem  futuram :  ad  quam  quidem  crebre  studiosissimeque  vestra; 
Sanctitatis  adhortationes,  et  demonstrata  nobis  ab  ea,  non  istius 
Sanctae  Sedis  modo,  verum  etiam  totius  Christiante  Reipublicae 
utilitas  non  imprimis  allexerunt,  ea  sane  spe,  ut  non  nostra  tau- 
tum,  sed  et  omnium  Christianorum  arma  plus  nimio  in  mutuas 
csedes  grassata,  finem  aliquando  faciant,  et  in  Christiani  nominis 
hostes  convertantur  ;  qui  fratemas  nostras  caedes  laeti  ac  ridentes 
spectant,  et  nos  eo  melius  rem  sibi  gerere,  ac  magis  strenue  sibi 
militare,  quo  atrocius  in  nostra  ipsa  viscera  saevire  arbitrantur. 
Proinde  Sanctitatem  vestram  etiam  atque  etiam  oramus,  ut  quod 
sanctissime  cogitavit,  et  feliciter  coepit,  universal!  paci  compo- 
nendffi  nunc  maxime  instet,  Divinoque  suo  concilio,  et  quantis 
valet  precibus,  sicuti  apud  nos  fecit,  ita  apud  caeteros  Principes 
Christianos  agat,  summaque  vi  in  tam  praeclarum,  tamque  vestra 
Sanctitate  dignum,  Christianae  Reipublicae  salutiferum  opus  adni- 
tatur :  quo  pulcherrima  ilia,  votisque  omnibus  et  nobis  semper 
exoptata  adversus  infideles  expeditio  concordibus  omnium  Cliris- 
tianorum  armis  animisque  conspiciatur :  quod  aut  sub  vestra 
Sanctitate,  aut  sub  nullo  alio  Pontifice  nos  visuros  speramus.  Ex 
palatio  nostro  Greenvici  die  xii.  Augusti  M.D.  xiiii. 
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No.  XIV.     Note  287. 

(Ital.  Ed.  vol.  vii.  p.  300.) 

No.  I. 

Latere  di  Lucrezia  Borgia^  Dtichessa  di  Ferraray  a  Gian-Giorgio 

Trissino, 

Magnifice  Amice  Nr.  Carissime :  havendo  facto  intender  alio 
IlLmo  Signer  Nro.  Consorte  tutto  el  ragionamento  havessimo  de 
lo  nimo.  D.  Hercule  nro  figliolo  carissimo,  Sua  Ex.  ne  ha  rice- 
puto  grandissimo  contento,  et  perche  lei  desideraria  chel  puto  in- 
tertanto  no  perdesse  tempo  la  seria  contenta,  che  per  vro  mezzo 
segli  ritrovasse  uno  M.ro  in  gramatica.  Cosi  a  detto  de  parlarvine, 
et  noi  havemo  Yoluto  anticiparvi  cum  questo  adviso  pregandovi, 
conoscendo  maxlme  che  questo  non  toma  a  disonore  ne  incom- 
modo  altrimenti  vro  a  volervi  disponer  a  satisfar  al  P.to  S.or 
N.ro  et  a  noi  principando  cum  questo  11  pigliare  del  govemo  et 
cura  del  P.to  N.ro  figliolo,  e  quanto  piu  presto  Thaveremo  tan  to 
piu  grato,  et  se  non  simo  stata  piii  presta  a  darvi  tale  adviso  V  e 
proceduto,  che  prima  di  adesso  non  havemo  potuto  ritrovarsi  col 
P.to  S.or  nro.  il  quale  questa  setta  e  partito  de  qui,  et  offeri- 
mone  di  bon  core  alii  vri  beneplaciti. 

Belriguardi  XVIII.  Sept.  1516. 

A  nra  et  vra.  satisfactione  havemo  parlato  col  S.r  Hercule  da 
Camerino,  che  viene  a  Ferrera,  il  quale  piu  particularmente  vi 
dira  di  cio  lo  ano  nro. 

Tergo.  LucRETiA,  Dttdssa  Ferrariae, 

Mag.  Amico  Nro.  Car.  mo  Dno.  lo.  Georgio  Trissino, 


No.  II. 


Mag.ce  ac  doctrissime  Vir  amice  N.r  Car.me.  Mandassimo  la 
vra.  Ira  per  nro.  Cavallaro  a  posta  a  quel  D.  Nico  Lazarino  ;  et 
aprissimo  la  resposta,  ch'  esso  mandava  p.  sapere  quel  che  diceva, 
e  poi  la  rimettessimo  all'  Illmo.  S.or  Nro.  Consorte,  dal  quale 
nou  sapemo  se  vi  fu  mandata :  essa  contenia  solo,  che  ditto,  D« 
Nico  pigliava  certo  termino  breve  a  venir  a  nostri  servitii :  il 


«i   fiflitt    loi^aaKflCc,  «  ■nHBaoMMK   frmfiniiMift   cwnmnarato 
el  tnttt^y  «  f^rniMnfg  &  JKm  £  ncak^  maaeasi^  ec  ^w^mwrte 

^Im;  f  mio  «  fztun  <fi  Sot  T«  Be  mmtt.  Efc  ptodie  baT^ec«9sciiM>  vxco 
m^AUt  'iMki^m  <ii  poier  portiaiaKBCe  poziar  enm  V^il  odi  riconxo 
no  dl  f/tm^  eke  MreUsie  <&  BMh*  ^psni,  e  <fi  p^co  coat^oito  tto  el 
(wrrir^rky  mi  f;^raite  {>ia<e«r  iiM>{to sn^alaze  ad  tra^erirre  sn  «^aa ; 
U  fih^.  luf'JUhAo  S*k  Mra  piiu  presto  posaota,  efae  dnn^ra.  £c  da  mo 
f  A«t»fi/i//  ?C<>i   in  expectatiooe,  di  moko  cor  tI  9  otiFcriamo.    £t 

Ma^«  Arni^o  Xro.  Car.mo  loftoni  Gcorgio  Trusino. 

In  Ferrars  XXVI.  di  Msrtio  MDXVL 
La  rra  Duche»$a  di  Ferrara, 


No.  IV. 

Ma^ifice  Amice  Nr.  Cariiislnie :  stando  in  expectatione  di  haver 
<|U*loh«  norft  di  vol  havemo  hamia  la  vra,  la  quale  mi  e  stata 
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gratissima.  E'  vero,  che  mi  seria  stato  molto  piu  la  persona,  la 
quale  speravamo  dovesse  esser  piu  presto  di  quello  voi  signifit  asi 
par  la  vra,  se  ben  poi  con  molta  humanita,  et  cortesia  la  remcttete 
in  nro  arbitrio,  del  che  n.  potemo  si  n.  ringratiarvene  grandem.e  ; 
Qtunche  a  noi  non  para  licito  discontiarvi  tanto  quanto  mos- 
trati,  che  ve  ne  importi  certe  vre  cose  lie :  havemo  ben  ultra  modo 
gratissimo,  che  quando  el  tempo  non  sia  superfluo  lungo,  expediti 
che  siano  quelli  vri  negotii  vogliati  omnino  venirvene  qua,  et  con- 
servar  non  voglio  dire  la  promessa,  ma  la  speranza,  che  ci  deste, 
quando  ultimamente  fusti  qui,  di  havervi  qualche  tempo ;  et  in 
quel  mezio  pigliarvi  quella  cura  dell'  Ulmo  nostro  figliolo  che  Noi 
cum  tanto  afecto  vi  raccomandassimo,et  di  che  lo  Illmo.  S.or  N.ro, 
ed  Noi  non  ne  potiamo  star  con  magiore  desiderio  :  et  in  questo 
proposito  a  vro  contento  vi  advisiamo  come  el  suo  preceptore  fino 
adesso  non  potria  restare  di  lui  piu  satisfacto,  ne  cum  magiore 
speranza  de  reportarvi  honore,  et  cum  facilita,  secundo  che  pen- 
siamo  habiate  anche  inteso  per  sue  Ire,  per  il  che  non  ci  exten- 
derenio  altrimente  si  non  recordarvi,  et  certificarvi  che  non  siamo 
mai  per  mancar  del  nro  bon  amo  verso  di  voi,  et  cosi  ce  vi  offe- 
riamo  di  bon  core.    Belriguardi  p.o  Junii  1516. 

La  vra  Duchessa  di  Ferrara, 

Tergo. 

3Iag.co  Amico  Nro  Car.mo  Joanni  Georgio  Trissino. 
Romae.  

No.V. 

M.  Giovan  Giorgio  mio  Car.mo.    Ho  ricevuto  Tultima  vra  la 

quale  per  haverme  dato  scientia  di  Voi,  quel  die  sommamente 

desiderava,  mi  ^  stata  gratissima,  posto  che  molto  piii  mi  sarebbe 

stata  la  presentia  vra.  Ma  come  ho  havuto  dispiacere,  ch'  Ella  mi 

sia  stata  dalli  allegati  negotii  nel  vro  venire  contesa,  cosl  havr6 

caro,  che  mi  sia  nel  vro  ritorno  da  voi  concessa.    Alle  altre  parte 

de  detta  vra,  et  a  quanto  me  ha  referto  a  bocca  satisfara  vro  Cog- 

nato  nel  riporto  vi  fara  di  me,  la  quale  di  molto  cuore  me  vi 

offero,  et  racco.o. 

Di  Ferrara  el  di  XV.  di  Ottobre  MDXVIII. 

Tergo.  La  vra  Duchessa  di  Ferrara* 

Mag.co  Dno.  Jo.  Greorgio  Trissino  Amico  Nro.  Carmo. 

▼OL.  I.  2  F 
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qua!  passato  noi  havemo  rimandato  altro  nro.  Cavallaro  a  soUi- 
citarlo  :  et  esso  ha  risposto  a  Noi  in  manera,  che  d'ora  in  hora  lo 
expettamo  :  et  a  voi  scrive  la  qui  alligata^  pensando  forsi^  che  yoi 
fussi  a  Ferrara :  havemo  voluto  ch'  el  tutto  yi  sia  noto :  haremo 
placer  intender  per  yre  Ire  come  state ;  et  a  yri  beneplaciti  ci 
offerimo  sempre.    Ferrae  XXII.  Nobris  1515. 

Pregovi,  che  yi  piacqua  raccomaudarmi  al  R.mo 
Car.  le  Gurcensis. 
Tergo.  LucBBTiA,  Ducissa  Ferrariae. 

Mag.co  Doctiss.o  Amico  Nro.  Carmo. 
Dno  Joan.  Greorgio  Trissino  S.  D.  N.  Nuntio  apud  Caosarem. 


No.  III. 


M.C0  Mess.  Jo.  Georgio  N.ro  Car.mo  Havendo  inteso  da  vro 
Cognato  exhibitore  di  una  yra  a  noi  la  diligente,  et  amorevele 
opera  fatta  daVoi  a  nra  satisfactione,  6  stata  alio  Illmo  S.re.  N.ro, 
al  quale    lungamente,  et   minutamente   habbiamo   comunicato 
el  tutto,  e  parimente  a  Noi  di  rari8s.o  contento,  et  yeramente 
meritoria  col  dimostrato  buon  animo  vro  di  quella  obbligatione, 
che  I'uno  e  I'altro  di  Noi  ve  ne  sente.    Et  perche  haveressimo  anco 
molto  desiderio  di  poter  partialmente  parlar  cum  Vol  nel  ritorno 
vro  di  cose,  che  sarebbe  di  molta  opera,  e  di  poco  contento  vro  el 
scriverle,  mi  fareste  placer  molto  singulare  ad  trasferirve  sin  qua ; 
il  che  facendo  Voi  ser^  piu  presto  passata,  che  dimora.    Et  da  mo 
restando  Noi  in  expectatione,  di  molto  cor  vi  si  ofieriamo.    Et 
bene  valete. 

Tergo. 
Mag.  Amico  Nro.  Car.mo  loanni  Georgio  Trissino. 
Romae. 
In  Ferrara  XXVI.  di  Martio  MDXVI. 
La  vra  Duchesaa  di  Ferrara, 


No.  IV. 

Magnifice  Amice  Nr.  Carissime :  stando  in  expectatione  di  haver 
qualohe  nova  di  vol  havemo  havuta  la  vra,  la  quale  mi  e  stata 
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gratissima.     E'  vero,  che  mi  seria  stato  molto  piu  la  persona,  la 

quale  speravamo  dovesse  esser  piu  presto  di  quello  voi  signifii  asl 

par  la  vra,  se  ben  poi  con  molta  humanita,  et  cortesia  la  remcttete 

in  nro  arbitrio,  del  che  n.  potemo  si  n.  ringratiarvene  grandem.e ; 

Qtunche  a  noi  non  para  licito  discontiarvi  tanto  quanto  mos- 

trati,  che  ve  ne  importi  certe  vre  cose  lie :  havemo  ben  ultra  modo 

gratissimo,  che  quando  el  tempo  non  sia  superfluo  lungo,  expediti 

che  siano  quelli  vri  negotii  vogliati  omnino  venirvene  qua,  et  con- 

servar  non  voglio  dire  la  promessa,  ma  la  speranza,  che  ci  deste, 

quando  ultimamente  fusti  qu^,  di  havervi  qualche  tempo ;  et  in 

quel  mezio  pigliarvi  quella  cura  dell'  Illmo  nostro  figliolo  che  Noi 

cum  tanto  afecto  vi  raccomandassimo,et  di  che  lo  Illmo.  S.or  N.ro, 

ed  Noi  non  ne  potiamo  star  con  magiore  desiderio  :  et  in  questo 

proposito  a  vro  contento  vi  advisiamo  come  el  suo  preceptore  fino 

ftdesso  non  potria  restare  di  lui  piu  satisfacto,  ne  cum  magiore 

speranza  de  reportarvi  honore,  et  cum  facilita,  secundo  che  pen- 

siamo  habiate  anche  inteso  per  sue  Ire,  per  il  che  non  ci  exten- 

deremo  altrimente  si  non  recordarvi,  et  certificarvi  che  non  siamo 

mai  per  mancar  del  nro  bon  amo  verso  di  voi,  et  cosi  ce  vi  offe- 

riamo  di  bon  core.    Belriguardi  p.o  Junii  1516. 

La  vra  Dtichessa  di  Ferrara, 
Tergo. 

3Iag.co  Amico  Nro  Car.mo  Joanni  Georgio  Trissino. 

Romae.  

No.V. 

M.  Giovan  Giorgio  mio  Car.mo.    Ho  ricevuto  I'ultima  vra  la 

quale  per  haverme  dato  scientia  di  Voi,  quel  che  sommamente 

desiderava,  mi  fe  stata  gratissima,  posto  che  molto  piii  mi  sarebbe 

stata  la  presentia  vra.  Ma  come  ho  havuto  dispiacere,  ch'  Ella  mi 

sia  stata  dalli  allegati  negotii  nel  vro  venire  contesa,  cosl  havr6 

caro,  che  mi  sia  nel  vro  ritomo  da  voi  concessa.    Alle  altre  parte 

de  detta  vra,  et  a  quanto  me  ha  referto  a  bocca  satisfara  vro  Cog- 

nato  nel  riporto  vi  fara  di  me,  la  quale  di  molto  cuore  me  vi 

off'ero,  et  racco.o. 

Di  Ferrara  el  di  XV.  di  Ottobre  MDXVIII. 

Tergo.  La  vra  Duchessa  di  Ferrarii. 

Mag.co  Dno.  Jo.  Greorgio  Trissino  Amico  Nro.  Carmo. 

VOL.  I.  2  F 
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LdUru  da  Trinmo  al  Bembo.  DaiSepr,  M.  ng.  PamJOo 

sUmpato  m  VemOia^  1620,  p.  246. 

{lud.  £iL  ToL  z.  p.  Id5.) 

Vedo  ehe  la  soar^  e  modcsta  natuia  di  V.  S.  s*  ^  nondimeno 
alqnanto  sopra  fl  dorete  eomnuMBa  dal  non  haver  ottenuto  da  ma 
la  medaglia  richiefltami ;  della  qmd  io  non  son  coal  ingiosto  o 
araro  estimatore^  ehe  non  eonoeca  qnanto  pi&  di  gran  lunga  si 
deva  prestar  la  roetra  gratia,  e  sodisfattione.  Ma  Thayerla  sotto 
la  conditione,  eh'  io  Fho,  da  chi  n'  ^  pi&  padrone,  ehe  non  son  io^ 
non  permette,  eh'  io  poesa  fSur  con  eesa  quest*  aeqoisto  dell'  amore 
di  V.  S.  ehe  comprarei  con  altro  qoal  si  roglia  maggior  prezzo. 
Che  se  la  somiglianza^  ehe  vi  rende  questa  medaglia  della  donna 
amata,  v*  ha  fatto  stimar  ginsto  il  desiderio  d'haverla  in  vostra 
halia,  pereh^  non  dorete  stimar  g^osio  altresl  il  medesmo  rispetto 
in  roe  di  ritenerla,  oltre  la  fede,  ehe  m'ohbliga  a  non  la  separar 
da  me  per  alcun  caso?  Duo  forti  legami  amor  e  fede  mi  conten- 
dono  il  poter  flare  a  Yostra  Signoria  questo  dono,  da'  quali  mi 
rendo  certo,  ehe  non  mi  vorr^  sciorre  il  gindicio  e  la  bonta  di  lei 
ehe  s'ama  o  prezza  in  me  parte  alcuna«  ehe  buono  sia,  deve  sopra 
tutte  amare,  e  prezzar  queste,  ehe  in  lei  sono  in  grade  cosl  eccel- 
lentc.  Onde  mi  persuado,  ehelasciate  adietro  le  cagioni,  ehe  vi  par 
(IMiavere  di  querelarvi  di  me,  farete  appresso  la  vostra  gentilezza 
pi(i  cortese  adito  alle  mie  souse ;  ne  vi  rimarrete  d'essercitar  sopra 
di  me  quell'  auttoritii,  ehe  havete  di  disporre  a  vostro  piacere, 
persuadendovi,  ehe  maggiore  ^  in  me  il  risentimento  di  non  haver 
potuto  servir  Vostra  Signoria,  ehe  non  ^  stata  in  lei  la  noia 
d*hav«^rmi  richesto  indamo« 


Note  1  ^page  4). — Tbe  coiaing  of  money  by  the  Roman  pontiS'!  may 
ke  CDDgiderBd  as  a  mark  of  aoyercign  and  indepeadent  authority ;  but  at 
»bat  precise  period  they  began  to  exercise  this  right,  ii  not  easily  asi^er- 
tained.  MaiBlori,  In  his  Annnli  d'ttalia,  vol.  ir.  p.  464,  Informs  ns, 
that  the  popes  coined  maney,  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  from  the  time 
of  Charlemagne  (about  the  year  800),  and  that  the  city  of  Borne  had  en. 
joyed  that  privilege  ai  anliquo.  Other  writers  have  assigned  an  eoHier 
date,  which  opinion  they  have  founded  on  a  coin  nf  Zaeharia,  who  filled 
the  pontifical  chair  from  Che  year  740  to  7hl.—Vidf  Disscrtaz.  del  ContR 
Giacomo  Acami  dell'  origine  ed  antirhit^  della  Zccea  Pontiticia,  p.  8,  ed. 
Rom.  17S2.  This  subject  has  given  rise  to  serious  controversy  even 
among  the  firmest  adiierents  to  the  i.'hurcb.  Mnratori  and  Fontaniiii 
have  embraced  difi*erent  opinions,  whii^h  tlu-y  have  endeavoured  to  sup- 
port in  EBverai  learned  publications,  b  which  the  ancient  rights  of  the 
emperors  and  the  popes  to  various  parts  of  Italy,  are  particularly  dis- 
cussed. All  collectors,  honerer,  agree  in  commeocing  their  series  (rcini 
Adrian  I.,  crtated  pope  iu  7tJ2,  frooi  which  time  Acami  has  given  a  suc- 
cession of  thirty-four  coins  of  diH'erent  pontifla,  some  of  which  are,  ho»- 
ever,  supposed  to  have  issued  from  Che  metropolitan  sees  of  Enghmd,  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  tribute  to  Rome. 

NoTB  2  (p- 4)- — The  donation  of  Constnntine  is  humoronsly,  hut 
boldly  placed  by  Ariosto,  aniougthe  trumpery  which,  being  lost  on  earth, 
was  found  by  Aetolfo  stored  up  in  tlie  moon  ;  the  prayers  of  the  wicked, 
the  sighs  of  lovers,  the  crowna  of  forgotten  sovereigns,  and  the  verses 
written  in  pnuse  of  great  men.— Orl.  Pur.  cane.  34,  st.  80. 

Note  3  (p,  4), — The  validity  of  these  donations,  and  particularly  thofe 
of  Pepin,  king  of  France,  and  of  his  eon  Charleaiagne,  is  strongly  insisted 
on  by  Ammirato,  who  attempts  to  shew,  that  the  authority  of  the  popes 
extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy  ;  but  as  he  appears  not  to  have 
distinguished  between  their  temporal  and  their  ecclesiastical  power,  little 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  his  opinion. — Ammir.  Discorso  come  la  Chiesii 
Rouana  sia  cresciuta  ne'  beoi  temporal!.  Opusc.  vol.  ii.  p.  67.  Those 
readers  who  are  inclined  to  examine  more  particularly  into  this  inhject, 
may  consult  the  Fasciculus  Rerum  Expelendartun  et  Pugiendarum. 
tODL  i.  p.  121. 

Note  4  (p.  5). — Guicciardini,  lib.  Iv.  The  passage  here  referred  to, 
la  which  the  historian  has  traced  with  great  ability  the  riie  and  viciaai- 
S  f2 
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tades  of  the  temporal  authority  of  the  popes,  is  omitted  in  the  general 
editions  of  his  works,  and  even  in  that  of  Torreiitino,  Flor.  1561,  fo.,  but 
may  be  found  in  those  of  Stoer,  1636,  1645.  Geneva. 

NoTB  5  (p.  5). — Count  Bossi,  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  conceives 
that  the  dominions  of  the  pope  are  too  much  restricted  by  it ;  and  observes 
that  it  ought  also  to  have  included  the  three  Legations  of  Bologna,  Fer- 
rara,  and  Ravenna,  over  which  it  formerly  exercised  a  sovereign  autho- 
rity, and  which  were  again  restored  to  it  in  the  last  political  system  oi 
Italy. 

NoTB  6  (p.  6). — Bayle,  in  his  Dictionary,  art.  Leon  X.,  note  p,  has 
some  observations,  rather  more  fanciful  than  solid,  on  this  union  of  spi- 
ritual and  temporal  authority  in  the  same  person;  which  he  concludes- 
by  relating  the  story  of  a  German  bishop,  who  was  also  a  count  and  baroti 
of  the  empire,  and  who  ha^ng  attempted  to  justify  to  a  peasant  the  ex^ 
traordinary  pomp  which  he  assumed,  by  adverting  to  his  temporal  dig- 
nity, **  Yes,  replied  the  rustic,  **  but  when  my  lord  the  count  and  Oaron 
is  sent  to  hell,  where  will  then  be  my  lord  the  bishop  ?" 

Note  7  (p.  10). — It  appears  that  Giovanni  was  at  the  same  time  a  canon 
of  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  of  Fiesole,  and  of  Arezzo ;  rector  of  Carmi- 
gnano,  of  Giogoli,  of  S.  Casciano,  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Valdarno,  of  S.  Piero 
at  Casale,  and  of  S.  Marcellino  at  Cacchiano ;  prior  of  Monte  Varchi ; 
precentor  of  S.  Antonio  in  Florence ;  proposto  of  Prato  ;  abbot  of  Monte 
Cassino,  of  S.  Giovanni  of  Passignano,  of  S.  Maria  of  Morimondo,  of  S. 
Martino  of  Fonte-dolce  in  France,  of  S.  Lorenzo  of  Coltibuono,  of  S. 
Salvadore  at  Vajano,  of  S.  Bartolommeo  at  Anghiari,  of  S.  Maria  at 
Monte  Piano,  of  S.  Giuliano  at  Tours,  of  S.  Giusto  and  S.  Clement  at 
Volterra,  of  S.  Stefano  of  Bologna,  of  S.  Michele  in  Arezzo,  of  Chiara- 
valle  at  Milan,  of  the  diocese  of  Pino  in  Pittavia,  and  of  the  Casa  Dei  at 
Chiaramonte ;  and  in  1510  he  became  archbishop  of  Amalfi. — "  Bone 
Deus,''  exclaims  the  good  Fabroni,  *<  quot  in  uno  juvene  cumulata  sacer- 
dotia  ! '' — Fabr.  Vita  Leon.  X.  in  adnot.  p.  245. 

Note  8  (p.  12). — In  the  articles  or  concessions  signed  by  Innocent  on 
his  election,  he  had  solemnly  promised  not  to  raise  any  person  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  cardinal  who  had  not  attained  thirty  years  of  age,  that  such  pro- 
motion should  never  be  made  in  secret,  that  he  would  not  create  more 
than  one  from  his  own  family,  that  the  number  should  not  in  the  whole 
exceed  twenty-four,  and  that  he  would  not  name  any  new  ones  till  the 
college  should  be  reduced  to  that  number. — Burchard,  Diarium,  ap.  No- 
tices des  MSS.  du  Roi,  i.  75. 

Note  9  (p.  14). — ^This  event  was  communicated  to  him  in  a  letter  from 
the  cardinal  of  Anjou,  yet  preserved  in  the  Florentine  Archives.  It  is 
also  adverted  to  in  the  Latin  verses  of  Philomusus,  who  has  there,  in  a 
spirit  of  poetic  prophecy,  foretold  the  future  honours  of  his  patron, 
which  he  also  lived  himself  to  celebrate.  —  Carm.  111.  Poet.  tom.  vii, 
p.  182. 

KoTE  10  (p.  15). —The  public  thanks  of  the  government  of  Florence 
were  idso  transmitted  to  the  pope,  for  the  honour  conferred  on  that  city 
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by  the  idoiition  of  the  cardintd  de'  Medici  into  the  Baered  college.  The 
iMter  on  this  occasioii  was  written  by  Bflrtolommco  Seals,  then  chancellot 
of  the  rapohlio,  and  ia  given  in  the  Collectio  yeternm  aliquot  tDOOumen- 
torum,  of  Bandioi.— Arezza,  1752. 

NoTB  11  (p.  15).— Polit,  Ep.  lib.  viii.  In  the  preceding  jear  Poli. 
tinno  hsd  inscribed  to  the  pope  hia  elegant  tranelation  of  HerodiRn.  in 
return  for  which  lanocenthad  not  ooIt written  to  him,  but  had  preeeoCeij 
him  with  200  pieces  of  gold.  PoliCisno  had  also  addresBed  to  the  pope, 
Hoon  after  his  BleTatiun,  a  fine  Sapphic  ode. 

NoTB  12  (p.  17). — V.  L'  Altercaiione,  Capitolo.  This,  together  with 
other  poems  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and  seiemi  of  his  contemporaries, 
has  been  giien  to  the  public  by  Messrs.  Nardini  and  Bnonaiuti.  in  an 
elegant  lolnme,  under  the  title  of  "  Poesie  del  Mag.  Lorenzo  de'  Medtci, 
e  di  Altri  Snoi  amid  e  ContemporaneL "     Londra    lEOl,  4tQ. 

Note  13  (p.  19).— Pietro  Delfino  was  General  of  the  order  of  Csmal- 
doh  ;  his  LetterE  were  collected  and  published  at  Venice  in  1S24,  in  folio, 
and  display  great  livacity  and  learning.  They  are  Tery  rare,  and  have 
been  eold  at  an  extravagant  price.  He  died  in  1525.— Bossi,  in  Tr. 
vol.  i.  p.  59.* 

NoTB  14  (p.  20).— Ammirato  (Opmc.  iii.  108)  places  the  birth  of 
Giolio  one  month,  and  MacliiaTelli  (Stor.  Fior.  Uh.  viii.),  Beveral  nionthf 
after  the  death  of  his  father.  It  appears,  howeier,  from  yet  more  aa- 
tbenUc  documenta,  that  he  was  bom  a  yearbefore  that  event,  Tii.  in  1477  j 
and  wai  conseqaentlj  two  years  younger  thaii  his  consin,  Giovanni  de* 
Medici.— life  of  Lorenio  de'  Medici,  Panvinius,  the  eontinnator  of  Pla- 
tini,  in  bis  life  of  Clement  VII.,  has  followed,  in  this  respect,  the  erro- 
neons  accounts  of  the  Itaiian  historiaos. 

Note  15  (p.  23). — One  of  these  letters,  preserved  ia  the  Florentine 
Accbives.  and  not  before  printed,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  No.  11. 
As  tbis  is  probably  the  earliest  production  now  e\tuDt  of  its  illustrlkiua 
aathor,  and  was  wriltrn  in  an  nnpremeditated  manner,  on  his  &nt  ea- 
trsDce  into  public  life,  it  cannot  be  perused,  unadorned  as  ic  ia,  without 
peculiar  interest. 

NoTK  le  (p.  27).^On  this  occasion  the  Turldah  emperor  transmitted 
to  the  pope  the  htad  of  the  apfarrchich  pierced  thi  tide  of  JentsChrht. 
TTiis  relic,  according  lo  an  ancient  chronicle,  hsd  been  preserved  at  Con- 
stantinople before  the  capture  of  that  place  by  the  Turks,  where  it  had 
been  concealed  by  a  citiien,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  the  emperor 
for  70,000  ducats.  Some  doubts  arose  among  the  members  of  the  college 
as  to  the  authenticity  of  this  relic,  it  beitig  contended  by  some,  that  the 
true  spear  was  at  Nuremberg,  and  by  others,  that  ic  was  preserved  in  the 
Sainte  Chafielle  at  Paris ;  but  Innocent  disregarded  their  objections ; 
and  directed  that  Che  present  should  be  received  in  a  aolemE  procession, 
in  which  it  was  carried  by  the  pope  himself,  on  the  day  of  Ascension, 
inclosed  in  a  case  of  crystal.  He  was,  however,  so  fatigued  with  the 
labour,  and  so  oppressed  by  the  tumults  of  (be  rpowd,  that  he  was  unablt 
to  Suith   tlte  ceremony.      Bun:hiird,  Dliir.  >p.  Notii^esdes  MSS.  du  Roi, 
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9i.  The  nge  for  collecting  retica  seems  at  this  period  to  have  been  at  it 
height.  In  the  official  letters  of  Bartolammeo  Scala,  ua  chsDcellor  of  thi 
Florentine  llepubhc.  we  find  one  addreaaed  to  the  Graod  Turk,  requeatiiig  * 
hia  interference  with  the  inhabitsata  of  Ragusi,  to  induce  tbem  to  deliver 
■ip  Iht  1^1  arm  qf  SI.  John  the  Baptist,  which  they  had  intercepted  ia 
its  yiif  to  Floreoce. — Band.  Munument.  p.  17. 

Note  17  (p.  30;. — Fomponius  derived  his  orign  frooi  Calsbria.  and  ii 
suppoaed  to  have  been  of  ille^tunate  birth  ;  but  his  parentage,  and  even 
hia  real  name,  have  eacaped  the  rcaearchea  of  hia  admirere.  The  appel- 
Ution  of  Julins  Pampaoiua  Ijetua,  he  doubtless  assumed  bb  an  academical 
or  acholaatic  distinction;  but  the  name  of  Leetus  was  gometiinei  eichanged 
for  that  of  Fartuuatns  ar  Infortnnatus,  u  the  circumstiuieea  of  bta  aitu- 
atian  aeemed  to  require:  and  Voesius  eupiiuaea  that  JuliuH  Pompouiui 
SabinoB  ia  no  other  tban  iJie  same  pcnon.  (De  Hietor.  Latinia,  lib.  iii. 
]i.  CI  5.)  From  Che  letteni  of  PoUtiuno,  it  appears,  that  a  frequent  com- 
timnication  anbeiated  between  these  two  ecoiuent  achoUra,  and  that  Pdid- 
pooiua  was  accustomed  to  furnish  bis  learned  friend  with  audi  cunoua 
monuments  of  antiquity  as  hia  researches  supplied.  We  also  learn  from 
(Jriuitua,  that  Pouiponius  tTansmitted  to  l/oreniu  de'  Medici  an  antique 
u'drble,  which  exhibited  the  order  of  the  moatha  of  the  year,  and  of  the 
Bomau  calendar  i  and  the  frequent  commemoration  of  the  hmily  of  tbe 
Medici,  in  the  lettara  of  Pomponiui,  manifeats  the  j,-ood  underatandlng 
that  subsisted  between  Ihem,  which  waa  probably  increased  by  the  arrivJ 
of  tbe  cardinal  in  Home.  The  works  of  Pomponins  are  verj  numerouB, 
and  Diaof  of  them  have  frequently  been  reprinted  ;  but  hia  most  useful 
production  ia  bia  description  of  the  antiquities  of  Rome.  Erasmus  com- 
meiids  the  unaffected  elegance  of  bis  style.  "  Poinpnniua  Ltetus,  elegantiii 
Romani  conteatus,  nihil  afTectavit  ultra."  Bartolummeo  Martiano  (Dies. 
Voas.  ii.  S42)  hai  justly  appreciated  tbe  merits  of  this  early  acholar, 
wham  be  ranks  with  Tortelli  and  Blouno.  To  Pomponius  we  are  also 
indebted  for  tbe  earliest  editions  of  several  of  the  Roman  Classics,  ud 
among  others,  Terendus  Varra,  Ven.  1474,  fo.  i  Silin*  Itahcas,  Roma, 
1471,  fo, ;  Quintus  Curtius,  Rom<e,  per  Georgium  Laver,  atisque  amii 
nolu;  ColumeUa,  publiabed  with  the  Rei  Rustics  Scriptores,  Bonon. 
1494,  nheie  he  styles  himself  Pomponius  Portunatus,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  la  cited  by  the  bibliographer  De  Bnre.  as  a  distinct  author. — 
Bibliogr,  Instr.  No.  1,527.  To  these  editions  of  the  Roman  authors  pub- 
lished by  Pomponius,  Count  Boaai  has  added  that  of  Pomptjns  Featua,  of 
wiiich  he  possessed  an  edition  without  date,  marked  at  tius  close  with  thfi 
words  "  Fmia  Pompeii  Festi  quern  Pomponius  correxit.  Hant.  Glim," 
— Ital.  Tr.  vol.  lii.  p.  208. 

Note  18  (p.  30}.— This  illustrious  scholar  was  bom  at  San  Gemignano, 
of  a  noble  family,  in  the  year  1437.  On  associating  himself  with  Pompo- 
niuB  in  the  Roman  academy,  be  relinquished  hie  family  n^ine.  and 
adopted  tliat  of  Callimacbua,  which  he  probably  thought  expreaseJ  in 
Greek  the  >ame  idea  as  Buonaccorai  in  Italian.  His  addition  of  Expe. 
riEUS  is  conjectured  by  Zeno  to  have  arisen  from  the  vi..-;E5ilude«  which  he 
met  with  in  life ;  but  this  ia  to  suppose,  that  he  diil  not  assume  it  tiU 
after  those   vicissituJea  hiid  taken  place.     It  ia  more  probable  that  ha 
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»BtRl)'  niT-nn!  to  infar,  tbat  all  true  kEOwladge  roust  be  fuundrd  on  pipe- 
.   rience.     His  flight  to  Poland  is  thus  adverted  to  by  Cantilicio.  a  cuntetn- 
irurj  poet,  and  prelate  of  the  church.     It  must  bt  jiremised,  that   the 
me  of  Paul  II.  vss  Hetro  Barbo. 

"  Callimachus,  Barbos  fugiens  ex  orbe  furures, 
Barbara  quK  fuerant  regaa,  Latioa  facit." 
is  hiBtory  of  the  affairs  gf  Hungary,  which  he  wrote  at  the  instince  of 
the  great  Mattis  Conino.  ia  preferred  by  Joyins  to  any  historical  work 
which  had  apiienred  ainoe  the  days  of  Tacitua-^Voss.  de  Hist.  Lat.  lib. 
■"*  _i.  619.  Count  Boasi,  of  Milan,  posaeaaed  a  MS.  on  vellum,  of  Latin 
eirigiBmsof  this  author  j  some  of  which  haya  not  been  printed.— Ital.  Tr. 
Tol.  i.  p.  85.     CaUimacliua  died  at  Cracow,  in  the  year  1496. 

Note  19  (p.  30). — The  dedicatory  epiatte  is  aa  bonoorable  to  the  talenta 
of  the  author,  as  to  the  character  of  the  patron.  Tiie  work  itself  met 
vith  great  applause ;  and  the  frieads  of  Cortea  advised  him  to  publish  it ; 
notwithstanding  which  it  remaiued  in  MS.  till  the  year  1734,  »heu  it 
raa  ^tea  to  the  public  by  Manni.  from  a  copy  found  by  Alex.  Politi,  at 
i.  Gemignano.  Some  accoant  of  another  work  by  Corteae,  "  In  Sen- 
entiaa,"  or  on  the  doctrine  of  faith,  ia  given  by  Mr.  Henbe  iti  g  note  on 
his  passage,  in  which  he  highly  appreciacea  that  work.  Vide  Germ.  Tr. 
vol.  i.  p.  55. 

3TE  ao  (p,  30).— Among  these  are  his  treatise  ■■  De  Cardinaletu," 
and  several  theological  workg — Tirab.  Storia  della  Lett.  Ital.  vol.  vi. 
par.  1,  p.  65,  S32.  In  another  departiuent  of  letters,  he  was,  however, 
excelled  by  his  brothei  Alessandro,  who  was  one  of  the  most  elegant 
Latin  poets  of  that  period,  se  appears  by  his  heroic  poem,  entitled 
"  LsiideB  bellicie  Mathi^  Ccnini  Hungariae  regis."— rarm.  illustr.  Poet. 
Ital.  iii.  157.  From  this  piece  it  appears,  that  AlesBandro  had  followed  the 
fortunes  of  this  great  prince,  who  was  not  eseelled  in  his  love  of  literature 
I  bj  any  roonoTcbof  his  time. 

Note  21  (p.  31). — The  works  of  Serafino  were  often  reprinted  in  the 
early  part  irf  the  sixteenth  century.  The  first  editiori  ia  that  of  Rome. 
1503  1  but  that  of  the  Giunti,  1516,  is  the  most  beautiful  aiid  correct. 

Note  S2  (p.  31). — On  entering  the  Neapolitan  academy,  Pontatio 
changed  hia  baptismal  name  of  Giovanni  for  Jovianus.  This  custom  is 
pleasantly  ridiculed  by  Ariosto,  in  his  sixth  satire,  inscribed  to  Pirtru 
Bembo.  We  are  informed  by  Count  fiosei  (Ital.  1^.  vol.  i.  p.  89)  that 
'  the  Academia  Pontaniana  still  exists  at  Naples,  and  numbers  amongst  its 
memben  many  persons  eminent  in  science  and  literature. 

Non  23  (p.  33).— This  is  a  kind  of  drama,  in  which  a  traveller,  sn  inn- 
keeper, and  a  Conner,  are  introduced,  rejoicing  in  the  restoration  of  peaee, 
which  the  courier  attributes  to  the  exertions  of  Pontano.  The  bleasiags  of 
peace  are  then  chanted  by  a  chorue  of  priests,  after  which  Altiiio,  Pardo,  and 
Cariteo,  three  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  lament  together  the  insanity  of 
Pontano  ;  who  has  of  late  devoted  all  his  time  >o  the  feeding  and  decorat* 
inganasE,  Pontano  soon  afterwards  appears,  accompanied  by  bis  gardener, 
with  whoui  he  holds  a  long  and  serious  conversation  on  the  grafting  of 
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trees,  and  tbe  improrement  of  his  garden.  A  boy  then  brings  in  hit 
favourite  ass,  and  rontano  determines  to  wash  and  comb  him ;  but  begin- 
ning at  the  tail,  is  molested  by  a  very  natnral  circumstance.  He  tiien 
undertakes  to  perform  that  operation  on  the  head ;  when,  in  return  for 
his  kindness,  the  stupid  animal  seizes  and  bites  him  by  the  hand,  and  Pon- 
tano  finds,  too  late,  that  they  who  attempt  to  wash  the  face  of  an  asi, 
lose  both  their  soap  and  their  labour.  This  piece  has  been  said  to  refer 
to  the  duke  of  Calabria,  who,  as  Pontano  thought,  did  not  sufficiently 
repay  the  services  which  he  had  performed,  in  effecting  a  peace  with  the 
pope,  in  the  year  1486 ;  but  if  Pontano  was  capable  of  this  gross  abuse  of 
the  son  of  his  great  patron  and  benefactor,  whom  he  constantly  celebrated 
with  the  most  open  flattery,  he  deserves  as  much  censure  for  the  malevo- 
lence of  his  purpose,  as  for  the  imbecility  of  its  execution. 

Note  24  (p.  34) . — ^The  political  and  literary  labours  of  Pontano,  and 
the  chief  circumstances  of  his  public  and  private  life,  are  commemorated  in 
a  beautiful  elegiac  poem  of  his  friend  Sanaszaro. — Eleg.  lib.  i.  el.  9. 

NoTB  25  (p.  34). — By  a  singular  coincidence,  Sanazzaro  was  bom  on 
the  very  day  devoted  to  that  saint,  being  the  28th  day  of  July.  Of  the 
opulence,  the  rank,  and  the  achievements  of  his  ancestors,  he  has  left  in  his 
writings  many  memorials.  From  these  it  appears,  that  his  family  was  ori- 
ginally of  Spain,  and  that  Niccolo,  one  of  his  ancestors,  followed  Carlo 
Durazzo  in  a  high  military  capacity,  when  he  obtained  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  His  services  were  repaid  by  the  princely  reward  of 
the  castle  of  Mondragone,  and  an  extensive  territory  in  the  province  of 
liucania,  which  were  enjoyed  by  Giacopo,  his  son,  the  grandfather  of  the 
poet,  till  he  was  deprived  of  them  by  his  opposition  to  the  dissolute  conduct, 
and  oppressive  measures,  of  Joanna,  the  sister  and  successor  of  Ladislaus, 
king  of  Naples.  From  that  period  the  possessions  of  his  family  were  con- 
sidered as  inferior  to  their  rank;  and,  although  they  still  enjoyed  an 
honourable  independence,  their  reduced  state,  and  lost  honours,  are  a  fre- 
quent subject  of  the  poet's  complaint. — Arcadia,  prosa  7  ;  Crispo,  vita  di 
San.  p.  2. 

Note  26  (p.  35).^The  plan  of  this  piece  is  extremely  simple.  Mahomet 
first  appears  lamenting  his  defeat,  and  flying  before  the  Christian  army ; 
after  which.  Faith  and  Joy  successively  enter  the  stage,  in  appropriate 
habiliments,  and  exult  in  his  defeat,  and  the  representation  terminates  with 
a  masquerade  and  a  dance.  This  ''Farsa,''  as  it  appears  to  have  been 
entitled  by  the  author,  remained  in  MS.  till  the  year  1719,  when  it  was  pub- 
lished at  Naples,  and  has  since  been  usually  annexed  to  the  Italian  writings 
of  Sanazzaro. 

Note  27  (p.  35).— On  this  passage  Count  Bossi  has  remarked,  that  I 
seem  to  have  forgotten  the  divine  productions  of  Dante  and  Petrarca ;  but 
I  am  here  speaking  of  what  may  be  called  the  second  and  effective  revival 
of  Italian  literature,  and  I  presume  it  will  be  so  understood  by  the  reader. 

Note  28  (p.  37).— Pontano  had  himself  not  only  commented  on  the 
works  of  Catullus,  as  appears  by  an  epigram  of  Sanazzaro,  **  De  emenda- 
tione  Catulli,  ad  Jovianum ;"  but  had  adopted  and  amplified  the  idea  of 
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Politdano  in  an  epigram,  whicli  he  entlEles  "  Cui  donBtnrus  lit  toam 
cotDmbun."— Op.  Poet.  i.  232. 

NoTK  29  (p.  3S). — It  U  toba  regretted,  tliotthe  Neapolitan  historisna 
have  Bcpplicd  us  nitb  little  more  than  the  nsmeB  of  those  eminent  mca, 
-wbo  Bt  this  eaj-ly  period  did  so  mnch  honour  to  the  literatare  of  thcii 
country  ;  and  even  these  liets  are  not  correct,  ib  they  contain  the  nsmei 
of  wTerii]  persons  who  flourished  at  a  later  pEriod.  We  are  indeed 
informed  by  Apostola  Zeno  (DiEeer.  Voeb.  cap.  7S),  tiiat  Bernardo 
Criatoforo,  a  learned  Neapolitan,  had  written  the  history  of  this  early 
'  -itution,  in  a  work  entitled  "  Aeademia  Pontani,  live  vitK  lUustrium 
jFUin,  qni  cum  Jo.  Joviano  Pontano  Neapoli  floruere  ;"  but  the  maiiu- 
aeript  has  beeu  irrecorerabiy  lost.  1  tarnnot,  however,  pass  over  tht se 
iUugtrioua  names,  -without  giiiug  sach  particulars  respecting  them  as  have 
fallen  in  my  nay. 

Note  30  (p.  39). — The  principal  work  of  Belisario  conaiata  of  his 
Teatisea  "  De  Tenatione.  et  de  Aacupio;  de  tie  Mihtari  et  singuiari 
Certaniine ;  de  inBtitnendis  Priiicipum  ijberia,  Paraphraaia  in  Eeononiica 
Aristotelis,"  First  printed  at  Naples,  1519,  fo.,  afterwards  at  Basil,  1578, 
Sto.  Sanaztaro,  in  one  of  bis  Epigrams,  lib.  ii.  38,  "  De  Lauro,  a 
Neritinorutn  dncem,"haa  celebrated  his  tnuiuGcence  in  re-establishing,  in 
hii  city  of  Nardo,  the  academy  Del  Lauro. 

NotbSI  (p.  39).— On  thB  descent  of  Charles  VIII.  into  Naples,  the 
duke  of  Atri,  being  suspected  of  having  faioored  the  cause  of  the  French, 
.  deprtTed,  by  bis  sovereign,  of  the  fee  of  Comersano,  from  which  he 
Ived  bis  title  of  count,  which  was  conferred  on  his  brother  Belisario  ; 
no  sooner  had  these  comiDOtions  subsided,  than  Belisario  voluotarily 
retinquishEd  his  new  possessions  in  favour  of  his  brother,  to  whom  ihey 
were  restored  by  the  king;  aod  Belisario  wag  created  count,  and  after- 
wards duke  of  Nardi.— MazBochelli,  Scrittori  d'llalia,  i.  120. 

Note  32  (p.  40).— In  one  of  his  poems,  of  which  only  a  fragment 
remains,  Sanazzaro  solicits  the  favour  of  his  friend  ;  and  in  celebrating  Che 
day  of  bis  nativity,  he  haa  the  following  passage  ; — 

"  Addo  tnoE.  Puderice,  sales  ;  adde  inclyta  palris 
Etoquia  j  adde  animo  tot  bonapartatno." — Sanaz.  Eleg.  lib.  ii.  eL  2. 
Wbieh,  however,  it  must  be  observed,  b  addressed  to  Alberico,  the  son  of 
Francesco,  of  whom  Pontano  relates  the  following  anecdote  :  De  Sennone, 
bbi  iv.  p.  231 :  "  Garriebat  quispiam,  nostra  in  portica,  quern  ferre 
Albericns  Paiiericns  Frandsci  nostri  Alius  uum  non  posset,  nullo  dato 
lespODSO,  mann  snblata,  monnit.  tiasurti  ut  emungerit;  quo  e  Bigno  miri. 
ficua  inter  astantes  eiortus  est  risus." 

Note  33  ;p.  41),— The  •'  Geuialea  Dies  "  were  first  pubhshed  at  Na- 
pIeb  id  152*^.  In  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  hook  is  an  interesting 
Bceaunt  of  the  manner  in  which  Sanazzaro  was  accustomed  to  entertoia 
his  literary  frienda. 

OTE  34  (p,  41).— Pontan.  Hendec.  pp.  189,  ai.1,  Epigr.  233;  some 
of  which  rival  Catullus,  both  in  elegance  and  indecency.     That  Piero  waa 


diitingTiishEd  by  big  nvn  writingB,  appeari  (torn  the  beautiful  and  like- 
tiooote  lilies  of  Sanaiiaro,  on  hie  death.— Ejiigr.  hb.  ii.  15.  He  a  oiio 
enumerated  hj  the  poet  aniong  his  particnlar  friends,  and  celebrated  for 
bis  wit  ood  Tivadt; : 

"  Nee  Minus  et  Mnsa  repetena  i 
Compater,  argutoi  iogerat  ore 
Pontano  dedicated  to  him  a  moi 
the  following  inBCription ! 

"  Petbd  CoMrATHi, 

PONTANUB  POBITIT,   CON 

NoTB3S(p.4l).— Poeta  trci  eleganlii 


Eleg.  lib.  i.  el. 
bapel  at  Neiiles, 


of  bis  works  ai 


the" 


.  scilicet,  Michael  Marnlloli' 
inea  Secundus.     Paris,  I.'i82.     Manj 
:ricd  in  the  Carmina  iUuitr.  Poet.  Italanim. 


s  addressed  "Ad  Rieronymnm  Borgiiun,  poetam  elegantisaimiun " 
(Amores,  p.  129)  ;  liom  nbich  we  learn,  that  the  family  of  Borgia  was 
originallj  of  Span,  and  that  his  ancestors,  haTing  visited  Italy,  ona  var- 
like  eipeditian,  had  there  taken  up  their  abode. 

NoTsSJ  (p.  111. —This  Epithalamium  is  published  in  the  "  Carm. 
illustr.  Poet.  Ital.  i.  129.  It  ia  also  printed,  with  a  few  other  pieces  of 
the  tame  autlior,  at  the  close  of  the  works  of  Sauazznro,  by  Comino, 
Fatav.  1 731 ,  4to.  where  numerous  testimouies  are  collected  of  the  merit) 
of  Altiliiu,  Some  of  these  pieces  had,  however,  before  been  printed  with 
the  works  of  Sntiazsaro,  Uaaiel  Ceretl,  and  the  brothers  of  tbe  Amoltbci, 
illustrated  by  tbe  notes  of  Peter  Vlaniingii,  Amst.  1728,  in  oncTol.  9vo„ 
which  may  be  united  with  the  variorum  editions  of  the  classics.  Tbe 
Gnithilamium  was  translated  into  Italian  by  Giovanni  Battista  Carminati, 
■  Venetian  nobleman  ;  and  published  by  Comino,  io  the  year  1 730,  after 
the  death  of  tbe  translator. — Quadrio.  ii.  587. 

NoTB  38  (p.  42). — Galateo  Is  said  to  have  indicated  the  possibility  of 
tlie  narigatioa  to  tbe  East  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  bis  treatise, 
"  De  aitu  Elementomm,"  published  in  IdOI.bnt  written  some  years  prior 
to  that  period. — Tirab.  vi.  1.  166.  In  hia  moral  writings,  he  combated, 
witheonnd  reaaoa,  the  prevailing  notionsof  supematuralageDC;. — Tirab. 
vi.  1,  296.  He  also  illustrated  the  topography  of  his  native  coantry 
with  accurate  maps  sod  descriptions. — Giovio,  Iscritt.  211.  Galateo  is 
not  only  celebrated,  in  the  works  of  the  poets  of  tbe  time,  for  bis  great 
acquirements  and  amiable  qualities,  but  was  himself  also  a  poet  of  consi- 


a  39  (p.  42).    His  w 


e  printed  a 


1503,  under 
"  &c.    This 


. .  suppressed, 

although  sanctioned  by  a  privilege  f^m  the  court  of  Rome. — Vide  De 
Bnre,  2892.  This  author  has  obtained  a  place  among  the  uiifonunate 
Mn>  of  literature,  whom  ToUius  has  enumerated  in  his  Appendix  to  Yale. 
rianus,  p.  11.     It  appears,  however,   that  his  misfortunes  were  occa. 


•ioned  by  his  amorous  propenaities,  whicli  engrossed  botli  bis  talents  and 
hUdme. 

NoTB  10  {p.  42).— The  Epigrsms  of  Gravina  are  preferred  by  Sa- 
noEiaro  to  those  of  all  his  contemporaries.  His  poems  were  printed  at 
Naples,  in  1532,  4to.  A  few  of  Uiem  are  also  inserted  in  the  "  Carm. 
Ulostr.  Foet.  Ital."  v.  3GG.  Among  the  Ueodecasyllabi  of  Pontano  is  ac 
JDTitUlon  to  Grarina,  to  partake  wjlh  bim  tbe  voluptauus  retreat  of  Baja. 
—Pont.  Op.  p.  208. 

Note  41  (p.  42).— A  disciple  of  Mariano  Genazzano,  and  said  by 
Giorio  to  hive  hi  excelled  his  master  in  learning  and  eloquence. — lacrit. 
IGl.  Id  hia  youth  lie  cultivated  Italian  poetry,  and  his  SUnze,  entitled 
"  Caccia  de  Amore,"  evince  coneiderable  poetical  talents.  They  have 
often  been  printed,  particularly  with  the  works  of  Girotsmo  BeniTieni, 
Ven.  1526,  and  with  sundry  poems  of  Benivieni  and  Bojardo,  Ven. 
153/. 

XOTB  42  {p.  42).- The  poems  of  Cotta  are  printed  in  the  scsroa 
Tolame  of  the  "  Carmina  v.  iUaatrmm  Poetarom,  scilicet,  Petri  Bembi 
And.  Naugerii,  Baltb.  Ca«tiltoni,  Joannis  Cottce,  et  M.  Ant,  Flaminii,' 
Ven.  VaJgrisi,  1548,  8to.  Same  of  them  also  appear  in  the  "  Carm- 
illoatr.  Poet.  Ital."  iii.  490,  and  in  other  collections. 

NoT«  43  (p.  42). — Probably  tbe  father  of  the  poet  Johannea  Secundus, 
and  his  two  learned  brothers,  Nicolas  and  Hadrian  Marius,  whose  worka 
were  published  together  at  Leydea,  by  Valrjinina,  ap.  Eh.  1612. 

NoTB  44  (p.  42). — A  few  scattered  productions  of  Pardo  appear  in  Che 
world  of  Pontano  and  Sanazzaro  ;  which  shew  Chat  he  had   imbibed  the 
same  elegance  of  X.atiD  composition  that  distinguished  tbe  other  members 
of  the  Neapolitan  academy.     CariCeo  denominates  Mm 
'■  Pardo  insigne,  e  chiaro. 
Per  gcrmino  idioma  al  mondo  allero." — Contra  i  malevoli. 

NoTB  45  (p.  42).— His  works  were  publiahed  at  Florence,  1497,  under 
tiio  title  of  "  Hymui  et  Epigtoinmata  Marulli,"  4to.  The  commemia- 
tiooi  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  younger  Beroaldo  are  highly  hononmble 
both  Co  the  Greek  and  Italian,  whose  countrymen  were  too  often  jcalnus 
of  the  reputation  of  the  Eastern  fugitives. — Beroald.  Ep.  ad  Uerio. 
BenUvoliuai,  in  op.  Codri  Urcei,  p.  2Sb. 

.  Note  46  (p.  42).- To  this  enumeration  of  the  Neapniitao  poets,  at  the 
cloae  of  the  fifteeotb  ceatury.  I  must,  however,  be  allowed  to  add  the 
Dame  of  Fillenio  Gollo,  of  Montesano  ;  of  whose  writings  a  MS.  copy,  ot 
Oxit  period,  is  In  my  possession.  Fanllo  Giovio,  who,  with  a  laudable 
oorisiiCy,  collected  the  portraits  of  many  of  the  eminent  men  of  his  own, 
and  preceding  times,  enumerates,  at  the  close  of  the  first  book  of  his 
Ek>(pi,  the  oamea  of  several  distinguished  persons,  of  whom  he  bad 
tlrrady  obtained  portraits,  end  whose  characters  he  intended  for  hi< 
•eoDnd  book — "  chs  essendo  uicura  in  liCa,  godoao  I'eccelsa  gloria  de'  lor 
'    Cscondi  ingegni."     Among  these  he  enumerates  Phylandro  Gallo,  who 

bis  own  Hrilings  called   Fillenio.     With  the  eiceptlon  of  this  doubtful 
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referenoey  I  find  no  account  of  this  sathor  in  any  of  the  recc  rds  of  Italiaa 
literature.  That  he  lived  towards  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  centory, 
abundantly  appears  from  his  writings  ;  which  consist  of  Eclogues,  Son- 
nets, Sestiniy  and  other  lyric  compositions.     His  style  approaches  nearer 

to  that  of  Serafino  d' Aqmla  than  any  other  author. 

^^  • 

NoTS  47  (p.  43). — ^We  learn  firom  a  lAtin  elegy  of  Battista  Guarino, 
that  the  representation  of  this  piece  in  the  year  1486  attracted  the  atten- 
tion, and  excited  the  wonder,  of  all  Italy.  After  describing  the  splendid 
preparations  made  for  that  purpose  by  tiie  duke,  he  adverts  to  the  great 
concourse  of  people  which  it  induced  to  visit  Ferrara.  Pandolfo  CoUenucio 
of  Pesaro,  who  excelled  not  only  as  a  professor  of  the  civil  law,  but  in 
other  departments  of  literature,  as  appears  from  the  correspondence  be- 
tween him  and  Politiano  (Pol.  Ep.  lib.  vii.  ep.  32,  35),  produced  two 
dramatic  pieces  for  the  theatre  of  Ferrara.  The  **  Anfitrione,"  printed  at 
Venice,  1530,  and  **  Joseph,''  in  1564.  Girolamo  Berardo,  of  Ferrara, 
the  Count  Matteo  Maria  Boiardo,  and  Battista  Guarino,  also  exerted 
their  talents  on  this  occasion,  Vide  Tirab.  vi.  2,  187. 

Note  48  (p.  44).— The  scholars  of  the  fifteenth  century  thought  it  as 
necessary  to  have  an  adversary,  on  whom  they  might  lavish  their  abuse, 
as  a  mistress,  to  whom  they  might  address  their  amorous  effusions.  The 
satirical  talents  of  Tito  are  directed  against  some  person,  whom  he  de- 
nominates Gorellus,  and  who,  if  we  may  credit  the  poet,— 

**  Civilibus  armis 
Expulsus  patria,  jam  quatuor  exulat  annos, 
Damnatus  Romse  furti,  se  carcere  fracto 
Eripuisse  cruci  fertur,  Senamque  profeetus, 
Dura  cauti,  atque  manu  prompti  Lenonis,  amicam 
Pollicitus  maria  ac  montes,  abducere  tentat, 
Turpiter  amisit,  truncatis  naribus,  aures/' 

He  afterwards  enters  into  a  justification  of  his  public  conduct.  Vid€ 
Serm.  ad.  Bonav.  Pistophilum,  Op.  142. 

NcfB  49  (p.  45). — In  particular,  he  held  the  chief  command  for  several 
years,  at  Reggio,  where  he  died  on  the  twentieth  day  of  February,  1494  : 
as  appears  by  a  MS.  chronicle  of  his  contemporary,  Bernardino  de'  Zam 
botti,  cited  by  Mazzuchelli.     Scrittori  d'ltal.  v.  1438. 

Note  50  (p. 45). — The  "Orlando  Innamorata"  was  first  printed  in 
Scandiano,  per  Pellegrino  Pasquali,  ad  istanza  del  conte  Camillo  Boiardo, 
sou  of  the  author,  about  the  year  1495,  and  afterwards  in  Venice,  about 
the  year  1500 ;  which  latter  De  Bure  erroneously  cites  as  the  first  edition, 
Bib.  Instr.  No.  3377.  The  labours  of  Boiardo  had  terminated  at  the  ninth 
canto  of  the  third  book,  from  which  period  it  was  continued  by  Niccolo 
degli  Agostini ;  and  of  this  joint  production  numerous  editions  have  been 
published. 

Note  51  (p.  45). — Besides  the  rifaeciamento  of  this  poem  by  Bemi,  of 
which  the  best  editions  are  those  of  Calvo,  Milan,  1542,  and  the  Giunti. 
Venice,  1545,  the  poem  was  corrected  and  altered  by  Lodovico  Domi' 
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nichi,  and  published  it  Venice,  by  Girolamo  Scotto,  in  1545,  and  several 
times  afterwards. 

Note  52  (p.  45).  ^Printed  at  Reggio,  per  Maestro  Francesco  Mazolo, 
in  1499,  and  at  Ven  oe,  per  Sessa,  in  1501, 4to.  "  R^rissime  sono  amendue 
queste  edizioni,''  says  Mazzuchelli,  v.  1443.  —  Besides  this  volume, 
Boiardo  is  the  author  of  "  Cinque  Capitoli  in  terza  rima  sopra  il  Timore, 
ia  Grelosia,  la  Speranza,  I'Amore  ed  il  Trionfo  del  vano  mondo  \**  which 
have  been  frequently  printed,  with  other  detached  poems  by  Benivieni 
and  the  cardinal  Egidio  da  Viterbo,  of  which  editions  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  cite  that  of  Venice,  by  Nicolo  d'Aristolele,  detto  Zoppino,  1537. 

Note  53  (p.  45). — First  printed  without  note  of  date,  or  place,  after- 
wards in  Scandiano,  1500,  Venice,  1504,  &c.  *'  Questa  Commedia," 
says  Mazzuchelli,  *'  che  e  in  terza  rima,  divisa  in  cinque  atti,  e  degna  di 
stima  per  quanto  portava  quel  secolo ;  ed  ha  poi  un  pregio  distinto,  cioe, 
d'essere  considerata  la  piu  antica  delle  Commedie  Italiane,  comeche  U 
Crescimbenl  la  ponga  piuttosto  uella  spe-cie  delle  Parse."  —  Scrittori 
d'ltalia,  v.  1443. 

Note  54  (p.  46). — His  father  Niccolo  di  Rinaldo  Ariosto,  was  a  noble- 
man of  Ferrara.  In  a  passport  granted  to  him  in  the  year  1471,  by 
Lodovico  Gonzaga,  marquis  of  Mantua,  he  is  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Count,  and  denominated  the  friend  of  the  marquis. — Tirab.  vii.  par.  iii. 
100.  Lodovico  was  bom  in  the  year  1474,  at  the  castle  of  Reggio,  of 
which  place  his  father  was  governor. 

Note  55  (p.  46). —  **  In  a  period  of  near  three  thousand  years,*'  says 
Gibbon,  adverting  to  the  works  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  in  his  Antiquities 
of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  *'  five  great  epic  poets  have  arisen  in  the 
world ;  and  it  is  a  singular  prerogative,  that  two  of  the  five  should  be 
claimed  as  their  own,  by  a  short  age,  and  a  petty  state." 

Note  56  (p.  47). — Zeno,  note  al  Fontanini,  i.  259,  where  he  conjec- 
tures, that  this  work  was  written  about  the  time  of  the  descent  of 
Charles  VIII.  to  tiie  conquest  of  Naples,  m  1494.  It  is  entitled  «  Libro 
d'arme  e  d'amore,  cc^ominato  Mambriano,  di  Francesco  Cieco  da 
Ferrara.  Ferrarise,  par  Joannem  Baciochum  Mondenum,  20  Octobns, 
1509,"  4to. 

Note  57  (p.  47). — Sabellicus,  inviting  his  poetical  contemporaries  to 
celebrate  the  nativity  of  the  Virgin,  addresses  himself  to  Cosmico— 

**  Nee  decantati  toties  remorentur  amores 
Te,  mihi  sed  cultam,  Cosmice,  tende  chelyn." 

He  is  also  enumerated  by  Platina,  in  his  treatise,  "  De  honesta  Volup- 
tate,"  or  Art  of  Cookery,  among  his  temperate  friends,  lib.  v.  cap.  1. 

Note  58  (p.  49). — The  union  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Urbino  was 
not  crowned  with  the  expected  fruits  of  marriage,  the  reasons  of  which 
are  detailed  at  great  length  by  Bembo,  in  Op.  vol.  iv.  p.  299. 

Note  59  (p.  50).— This  poem  was  first  printed  by  Meuschenius,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  third  volume  of  his  collection,  entitled  ''  Vitc  sum- 
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monim  dignitate  et  eruditione  Viroram."  Cobnrg,  1738.  Id  the  pn- 
face,  the  editor  obseiveB.  that  the  poem  ia  written  "  elegautiari  mado, 
qusm  s  sua  adhac  inculta  Eetste  vix  nliquis  eipecCare  poteraC" — Moiza- 
chiUi,  Scrittori  d'ltal.  ii.  113S.    Tirdi.  vi.  2,  230. 

NoTB  GO  (p.  50).— It  is  genertdljr  believed  that  Battista  was  of  illegiti- 
nute  birth;  but  the  Bttsotioji  paid  by  his  father,  Pietro  SpagQuolo,  to 
hia  iuiproveinent,  enabled  him  not  only  to  make  an  early  and  coiisiderebl(L 
proficiency  in  poUle  literature,  but  to  arrive  at  the  rank  of  eeoersl  of  h*^ 
order.  Respecting  the  drciunstanL-es  of  his  birth,  different  opinioni  bai< 
however,  been  entertained,  which  the  naider  will  tind  fully  stated  In  fl 
"  Menagiana,"  vol.  i.  p.  273. 

Note  G1  (p.  51). — Mr.  Henke  has,  however,  in  a  note  on  this  passags 
(Germ.  Tr.  vol.  i.  p.  106),  pointed  out  some  strongly  expressed  and 
earnest  deDonciationa  of  the  corruptiona  of  tlie  Roman  church,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  administratiDn  of  the  pantiffs  Innocent  VIII.  aod  Alex- 
ander VI. 

Note  62  (p.  53).— Vasari  in  Vita  di  Lionardo.  Borghini,  il  RipoM 
3GB,  el  tiq.  Notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  the  above  authors,  MM 
that  of  M.  Mariette  in  bter  times,  ■'  Lettere  aulla  Pittura,'"  &c.  vol.  % 
let.  84,  that  Lionardo  left  the  head  of  Christ  in  ai 
RichardsoQ  aisuree  na,  that  their  information  ia  liilse,  i 
of  the  face  aa  yet  remains  entire,  is  highly  finished.  — Traitci  de  la  Pelnture, 
&c.  vol.  iii.  The  accomit  given  by  Richardson  is,  in  like  enanner,  accused 
of  being  grossl;  incorrect,  by  the  author  of  a  modem  description  of  Italy, 
in  4  vols.  8vo.  London,  1781.  As  il  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  that  any 
of  these  authors  would  be  guilty  of  wilful  misrepresentation  on  a  aahject 
of  such  a  nature,  and  in  which  their  testimony  would  he  always  exposed 
to  contradiction,  may  we  not  reasonably  suppose  that,  according  to  the 
onited  testimony  of  all  the  elder  writers,  the  head  was  left  unfinished  ; 
hut  that  in  the  course  of  the  repairs  which  the  pictuj 
some  sacrilegious  hand  has  dared  to  trace  those  featur 
modest  genius  of  Lionardo  shrank  in  despair .'  This  suggestion  appew 
highly  probable,  from  the  notes  on  the  "  Letlere  Bulla  Pittura,"  " 
ii.  p.  183.  But  farther  information  on  this  subject  may  be  der' 
the  work  of  the  Cav.  Bossi  "  Sul  Cenacolo,"  the  Mem.  for  Ih 
Lionardo,  by  the  Cav.  Amoretti,  and  the  "  Discorso  Bulla  erudizio^ 
degli  Artisti,"  by  Count  Bossi,  the  translator  of  the  preaent  work. 

Note  G3  (p.  54). — A  native  of  Kacenza,  who,  having  adopted  a  n 
tary  life,  held  a  respectable  rank  under  the  celebrated  Venetian  gene 
Bartolommeo  Coghoni,  of  whom  he  has  left  a  life,  written  in  Latin, 
published  by  Burmaii :  but  a  great  part  of  hia  time  was  passed  at  Mi 
where  he  was  highly  favoured  by  the  family  of  Sforia.  His  works,  fc 
in  Italian  and  Latin,  in  verse  and  in  pruae,  are  very  numerous,  and 
I)DBui,  "  De  re  Mililari,"  in  nine  books,  in  teria  riraa,  has  frequei 
becu  printed.  His  sonnets  and  lyric  pieces  are,  however,  considerei 
the  most  valuable  of  his  works,  and  are  auknowledged  by  Quadrio  to 
among  the  best  in  the  Italian  language.  Id  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
quitted  the  court  of  Milan  for  that  of  Ferrara,  where  lie  terminated 


diyi;  hsTing  enjoyed  tbe  patronage  of  tte  duchesB  Lacrciia  Bat^,  of 
■nhJotn  he  makes  frequent  and  honourable  mention  in  his  works. — Coniai- 
niiiD,  de  re  Militsri.  Vea.  1526.  Sonetlie  Cani.  Vcu.  laOS.  lira- 
boKhi,  n.  par,  ii.  p.  ICO. 

NoTB  64  (p.  S4). — Author  of  an  Italian  poem  in  otCavs  rimi,  cQtitled, 
"  11  Viridario."  pricted  at  Bologna,  1513,  and  o(  several  other  norks. 
He  h1»  distinguiabed  himself  by  hia  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  bis 
proHciency  in  music,  and  liis  acquaintance  with  medals,  ttataei,  and  other 
nionumenti  of  antiquity,  of  which  he  had  Formed  a  large  collectiott ,  He 
died  in  153B,  at  72  yearB  of  age  ;  but  hia  poetry,  of  which  Bpeeimens 
appear  in  aundry  collections,  has  all  the  characlerislio  rusticity  of  the 
I5th  century,  when,  aaya  Cresdmbeni,  "  ando  spargcndo  gemme  tra'l 

filllgO." 

Note  65  (p.  54). — A  nobleman  of  Milan,  who  married  Cecilia,  the 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  Cecco  Simoneta,  and  died  at  39  years  of  age, 
in  1499.  Hia  sonnets  and  other  veraea  were  publiehed  at  Milan  in  1493, 
■nd  obtained  him  luch  reputation,  that  he  waa  considered,  for  a  time,  as 
not  inferior  to  Petrarca ;  but  posterity  has  formed  a  diiferenl  judgment. 
— Tirab.  yi.  par.  ii.  p.  253. 

NOTR  66  (p.  54).— Benedetto  da  Ciugoli.  and  Vincenzo  Calmeta,  are 
ennmenited  by  Quadrio  (ii.  211J  among  the  poets  who  at  this  time 
honoured  the  dty  of  Milan  by  their  reaidc nee.  and  whoaeyerBCS  arefound 
in  the  collections  of  the  timea.  The  works  of  the  former  were  also  col- 
lected and  publjsheil  with  those  of  his  brother,  Gabriello,  at  Rome,  in 
1503.— Tirab.  vi.  par.  ii.  p.  159.  And  of  the  hitter.  Count  Bossi  has 
infonoed  ns.  tliBt  he  posaeases  a  fine  MS.  of  Otid,  "  de  Arte  Amandi," 
translated  into  tena  rima,  and  ioacribed  to  Lodotica  Sfona,  by  Vincenzio 
Calmets  Collo  t  which  contain!  many  fine  passages,  and  has  never  been 
printed,— Ital.  Tran.  vol.  i.  p.  148. 

Norm  67  (p.  54). — Called  also  Fulgoso  and  Campofregoso.  From  his 
love  of  solitude,  he  also  assumed  the  name  of  Phileremo.  His  chief  resi- 
dence was  at  the  court  of  Milan,  which  he  quitted  on  the  expulsion  uf 
Lodovico  Sfona,  and  retired  to  hia  villa  at  Colterano.  His  "  Cerva 
Bisncbti"  ia  an  Italian  poem  of  considerable  ejitent,  Britten  with  great 
facility,  and  occasionally  interspersed  with  beautiful  description,  and 
genuine  poetry.  For  his  adoption  of  the  ottava  rima  he  apologizes  by  the 
example  of  Lorenio  de'  Medid.  and  Agnolo  Politiano.  This  poem  has 
been  several  times  reprinted  i  particularly  at  Venice,  1521,  1625.  Tbe 
first  of  these  editions  is  entitled  "Opera  nova  del  magnifieo  CavaJiero 
Menier  Antonio  B:iileremo  Fregoso,  in titolata  Cerva  Biahcha."  His 
"  Dialogo  di  Fortuna"  consists  of  18  capitoU,  in  terra  rima,  Ven.  1531, 
Beaidea  (hrae,  be  is  also  the  author  of  another  poem,  "  II  riso  di  Demo- 
erilo.  e  il  piauCo  d'Eraolito,"  in  3D  capiloh  ;  but  this  work  has  bitherlK 
duded  my  researches. 

NoTK  68  (p.  54). — Respecting  Giacopo  Antiqnario  (here  was  publislied 
■t  Penigia,  in  1813,  by  Sig.  Vermiglioli,  b  volume  of  learned  researchea, 
"irhkdl  wntains  valuable  memoriule  of  the  literary  history  of  the  age,  from 
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which  count  Bosn  has  given  some  additional  notices  of  Antiqoario  and  Uf 
friends.     Vide  Ital.  Tr.  vol  i.  pp.  149,  257. 

NoTB  69  (p.  54). — His  chronicle  of  the  principal  events,  from  the  ear- 
liest records  to  his  own  times,  is  of  occasional  use,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  affairs  of  Milan.  This  work  was  printed  at  Milan  in  1492,  by 
Antonio  Zaroti,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  reigning  duke  Giovan-Galeazzo  ; 
not  however  without  great  commendations  of  Lodovico,  whose  loyalty  and 
fidelity  the  author  particularly  celebrates. 

Note  70  [p.  54). — He  was  a  native  of  Novara,  and  a  descendant  of  the 
noble  family  of  Avvenada.  His  vocabulary  of  the  Latin  tongue,  printed 
in  folio  at  Milan,  in  1483,  and  afterwards  at  Venice,  1488,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  first  attempts  in  modern  times  to  facilitate  the  study 
of  that  language,  and  displays  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  writings 
of  the  ancients,  which  are  diligently  cited  as  authorities  throughout  the 
work.  To  the  earliest  edition  is  prefixed  a  copy  of  Latin  verses  addressed 
to  liodovico  Sforza,  and  towards  the  close  are  several  puems  of  the  same 
author,  both  Italian  and  Latin.  The  following  colophon  concludes  the 
book  :  — 

**  Opus  Mediolani  impressum  per  Leonardum  Parhel  et  Uldericum 
Sinczenceler,  de  Alemannia  Socio*,  Anno  Domini  m.cccc.lxxxiii.  pridie 
nonas  Januarias.''    . 

Note  71  (p.  55). — Codi-us  survived  both  his  patron  and  his  pupil,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  deprived  of  his  territories  by  Girolamo  Riario,  in  the 
year  1480,  after  his  family  had  possessed  them  upwards  of  150  years. 

Note  72  (p.  56).  —  Jovius  absurdly  enough  informs  us,  that  Piero 
derived  his  name  h-om  the  curled  locks  of  his  father,  '*dair  intorta  e 
iuanellata  capillatura  del  padre;"  but  from  whatever  cause  the  family 
appellation  might  originally  arise,  it  was  of  much  greater  antiquity  than 
Jovius  supposed.  The  Ricci  being  called  by  Negri,  '*  Famiglia  antichis- 
sima  e  nobilissima."  The  latter  author,  however,  with  no  less  absurdity 
than  Jovius,  adds,  that  Crinitus  was,  on  account  of  his  own  curled  locks 
('•  arriciata  bionda  sua  Capigliera")  called  "  Pietro  di  crispa  chioma," 
which  he  transformed  into  the  Latin  name  of  Crinitus.  But  it  is  apparent 
that  this  name  is  only  his  family  appellation  latinized. 

Note  73  (p.  58).— He  was  the  first  who  pointed  out  the  mistake  of  the 
learned  respecting  the  supposititious  elegies  of  Cornelius  Gallus  ;  a  subject 
which  has  given  rise  to  great  diversity  of  opinion.  Vide  Menagiana,  torn, 
i.  p.  336. 

Note  74  (p.  59). — On  this  passage  Count  Bossi  has  found  occasion  to 
remark ,  that  notwithstanding  the  notice  I  have  taken  of  the  state  of  litera- 
ture, nnd  its  professors  in  Italy,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  I 
have  omitted  many  distinguished  names,  even  of  those  who  have  figured 
upon  the  political  theatre  of  the  times  ;  an  omission  which  he  has  under- 
taken in  some  degree  to  supply,  by  citing  the  names  of  a  number  of  literary 
characters  as  not  being  particularly  noticed  in  my  work. — Vide  Ital.  Tran 
▼oL  I.  p.  260,  vol.  xii.  p.  211.    For  this  attention  my  best  acknowledgmenta 
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are  due;  bnt,  at  the  same  time,  I  must  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  as  I 
bail  only  proposed  to  write  the  life  of  an  imlmdual,  and  not  a  general  bis 
totyof  literature,  I  did  not  conceive  myself  j us tilied  in  enlcriiig  into  IbA 
Hobject  further  tbsn  wae  necessary  to  shew  the  literary  state  and  charatiter 
of  the  age,  at  the  time  that  Leo  X.,  then  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  firat 
began  to  take  an  active  part  in  it ;  and  in  which  I  fear  it  vill  he  thought 
I  have  rather  exceeded  than  fallen  short  of  tbe  object  I  had  in  view.  As 
to  the  rest,  I  may  observe  that  some  of  the  persons  mentioned  by  Conni 
Biuxi  ari  noticed  in  my  work ;  ttiat  others  are  omitted,  becauae  they 
beloug  to  a  former  period,  and  had  b<«n  particularly  distinguished  in  my 
Life  of  Lorenio  de'  Medici  i  and  that  if  these  tvNi  classes  were  deducted, 
the  remainder  would  be  reduced  to  a  small  amount  i  amoupst  which, 
however,  are  some  which  might  justly  claim  a  place  in  the  records  of  lito- 
ratnre,  and  which  demanstrate  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  Count  Bossi 
with  this  subject.  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  precious  manuscript  which 
Count  BosEi  mentions,  containing  a  collection  of  Italian  poets  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  hj  Felice  Feliciano.  in  which  are  found  the  works  of 
leveral  authors  not  mentioned  by  Tiraboschi,  and  which  MS.  formerly 
belonged  to  Cuuut  Bossi,  now  forms  a  part  of  Uie  MS.  library  nt 
Holkham. 

NoTB  75  (p.  59). — In  the  scarceeditionofthe"  Thesaurus  ComucDpiffi" 
of  Varino  Camerti,  printed  by  Aldo  in  1496,  he  styles  himself  "  Aldus 
Hanntius  Bassianns  Komanus." 

Note  76  (p.  59).— This  grammarian  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  His  work  is  writtea  in  ttarbarous  Latin  verse,  which  the 
pupils  were  compelled  to  repeat  by  memory.  Manni  baa  given  a  speci- 
men of  this  peduidc  but  once  celebrated  production. 

JIoT«  77  (p.  S9).  —  Tbe  subsequent  commotions  of  Italy,  in  which 
.ilberto  acted  au  important  part,  have  probably  deprived  tbe  world  of  tlie 
fhiila  of  his  literary  studies.  Such  at  least  is  (he  inference  which  arises 
from  a  passage,  in  the  dedication  to  him  uf  the  Aldine  edition  of  Lucrelin:!. 
at  the  time  when  he  waa  engaged  aa  the  Imperial  envoy  at  the  court  of 

NoTB  78  (p.  Gl).  —  Maittaire  conjectures  that  he  was  employed  in 
these  preparations  four  or  live  years  ;  but  from  the  preface  of  Aldus  to 
the '•  Thesaurus  Cornucopia"  of  Varino  Camerti,  printed  in  U96,  it 
appears  that  he  had  been  occupied  in  this  nndertaliing  from  the  year 
1489. 

NOTK  79  (p.  62).— Mr.  Henke  (in  Germ.  Tr.  vol.  i,  p.  127)  has  ex- 
pressed an  opinion,  that  in  estimating  the  merit*  of  Aldo,  I  have  per- 
mitted my  partiality  for  him  to  prevail  over  justice,  and  have  reckoned 
too  little  apon  the  great  encouragement  he  received  from  many  rich  and 
liberal  patrans  dI  literatare,  and  particularly  from  the  pontitfs,  Alexander 
TI.  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  That  Aldo  could  have  arcomplished  his  great 
object  witbont  the  nssistaoca  of  many  eminent  men  and  distiuguished 
scholars,  it  wonid  be  absurd  to  mppose ;  but  It  is  precisely  in  this  respect 
that  his  merits  arB  most  apparent.    In  establishing  his  preas,  and  tcrmmg 
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his  academy  at  Yenicei  he  drew  togethe  almost  aH  that  was  liberal  and 
learned  in  Italy,  and  thereby  effected  an  object  to  the  accomplishment  of 
which  his  own  personal  exertions  would  have  been  totally  inadequate. 
This  circumstance,  therefore,  instead  of  detracting  from,  may  be  con« 
iidered  as  the  crown  of  his  merits. 

NoTB  80  (p.  66). — These  children  were,  however,  illegitimate,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  evidence  of  Burchard,  who  denominates  Francesco  Cibo— 
**  Filius  PapaB,  etiam  hastardus,  prout  DominaTheodorina.'' — Burchard, 
Diar.  ap.  Notices  des  MSS.  du  Roi,  i.  93.  Nor  was  incontinency  the 
only  crime  of  this  pontiff,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  epigram  of  Ma- 
rullus. 

Note  81  (p.  67). — Of  these,  the  following  may  serve  as  a  sufficient 
specimen  :— 

**  Csesare  magna  fuit,  nunc  Roma  est  maxima,  Sextus 
Regnat  Alexander  ;  ille  vir,  iste  deus." 
**  Alexandro  invictissimo,  Alexandro  pientissimo,  Alexandro  magni- 
ficentissimo,  Alexandro  in  omnibus  maximo,  honor  et  gratia." 

**  Scit  venisse  suum,  patria  grata,  Jovem.'' 

Other  instances  of  preposterous  adulation  may  be  found  in  Corio,  par. 
▼ii.  p.  888,  &c.  If,  however,  all  the  enormities  recorded  of  him  be  true, 
one  of  the  Roman  poets  of  antiquity  would  have  furnished  him  with  a 
much  move  appropriate  motto,  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  iv.  v.  499. 

Note  82  (p.  69). — From  the  ancient  chronicle  of  Donato  Boss!, 
printed  at  MUan,  1492,  it  appears,  that  the  Milanese  government  at  this 
time  included  the  cities  and  districts  of  Milan,  Cremona,  Parma,  Pavia, 
Como,  Lodi,  Piacenza,  Novara,  Alessandria,  Tortona,  Bobbio,  Savona, 
Albingano,  Vintimiglia,  and  the  whole  territory  of  the  Genoese. 

Note  83  (p.  69).— It  appears,  however,  from  Summonte,  that  Lodo> 
vico  had  pretended  a  legal  right  to  the  sovereignty,  on  the  plea,  that  6a- 
leazzo,  the  father  of  the  young  duke,  was  bom  before  the  time  that  his 
father  Francesco  had  obtained  the  dominion  of  Milan  ;  whereas  Lodovico 
was  the  eldest  son  born  after  that  acquisition,  and  consequently,  as  be 
asserted,  entitled  to  the  succession. — Summonte,  Storia  di  Napoli,  vol. 
iii.  p.  497.  It  ia,  however,  remarkable,  that  Donato  Bossi,  in  his  chro- 
nicle, printed  in  1492,  and  dedicated  to  Gian-Galeazzo,  expressly  com- 
mends the  fidelity  and  loyalty  of  Lodovico  to  his  sovereign. 

Note  84  (p.  74). — Commines  gives  us  to  understand,  that  Charles  was 
not  displeased  at  the  death  of  his  son,  at  three  years  of  age,  because  he 
was,  "  bel  enfant,  audacieux  en  parole,  et  ne  craignoit  point  les  choses 
que  les  autresenfans  sont  accoutumes  ^craindre,"  and  the  king,  it  seems, 
was  therefore  afraid,  that  if  the  child  li'^ed,  he  might  diminish  his  conse- 
quence or  endanger  his  authority ;  *'  car  le  roi  ne  fut  jamais  que  petit 
honime  de  corps,  et  pen  6tendu  ;  mais  etoit  si  bon,  qu'il  n'est  pas  pos- 
sible de  voir  meilleure  creature. "-^-Commines,  lib.  viii.  p.  248. 

Note  85  (p.  75). — Should  the  reader  wish  for  more  particular  infor- 
mation respecting  the  claims  of  the  contending  parties  to  the  crown  oi 
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Naples,  be  may  peruse  with  great  advantage  the  acute  and  learned  obser- 
▼ations  of  Gibbon  on  this  subject,  published  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
miscellaneous  works,  under  the  title  of  *'  Critical  Researches  concerning 
the  title  of  Charles  VIII.  to  the  Crown  of  Naples." 

NoTB  86  (p.  78). — This  expedition  was  the  subject  of  several  publi- 
cations in  France,  some  of  which  are  cited  by  M.  Foncemagne,  in  his 
'*  Eclaircissemens  historiques  sur  quelques  Circonstanoes  du  voyage  de 
Charles  VIII.  en  Italic.''  Vide  M6m.  de  TAcad^mie  des  Inscrip.  torn, 
zvii.  p.  539. 

Note  87  (p.  84). — Although  Guicciardini,  Rucellai,  and  other  con- 
temporary authors,  expressly  assert  that  Charles  VIII.  was  incited  by 
Alexander  VI.  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Naples,  in  which  they  have 
been  implicitly  followed  by  subsequent  writers,  I  have  not  ventured  to 
adopt  their  representations  in  my  narrative ;  I.  Because  Commines,  who 
has  related,  at  great  length,  the  motives  by  which  Charles  VIII.  was  in- 
duced to  this  undertaking,  adverts  not,  in  the  most  distant  manner,  to 
any  invitation  from  the  pope  on  that  subject ;  on  the  contrary,  he  attri- 
butes the  determination  of  the  king  solely  to  the  persuasions  of  Lodovico 
Sforza,  and  informs  us,  that  he  sent  Perron  de  Basche  as  his  ambassador 
to  Rome,  apparently  to  try  the  disposition  of  the  pontiff,  whom  he  erro- 
neoosly  names  Innocent. — Vide  M^moires,  liv.  vii.  chap.  2.  II.  In  the 
Setter  from  Lodovico  Sforza  to  Charles  VIII.  as  given  by  Corio,  p.  891, 
the  pope  is  not  even  mentioned,  although  several  other  sovereigns  are 
specified  as  being  favourable  to  the  intended  enterprise.  III.  In  the  apo- 
stolic brief  issued  by  Alexander,  and  inserted  by  the  same  author  in  his 
History,  we  discover  no  reason  to  infer  that  the  pope  had,  at  any  previous 
time,  entertained  a  different  opinion  from  that  which  he  there  professes, 
and  which  is  decidedly  adverse  to  the  interference  of  the  king  in  the  con- 
cerns of  Italy.  Guicciardini,  actuated  perhaps  by  his  abhorrence  of 
Alexander  VI.,  has  not  discussed  this  subject  with  his  usual  accuracy  , 
and  the  reader  finds  it  difficult  to  discover,  even  in  his  copious  narrative, 
the  real  predisposing  causes  of  an  enterprise,  which  gave  rise  to  all  the 
important  events  recorded  in  his  History.  I  am  sorry  to  have  occasion 
to  apply  a  similar  remark  to  a  celebrated  modern  historian,  the  Cavaliero 
Rosmini,  who,  in  his  Life  of  Gian-Giacopo  Trivulzio,  has  adverted  to 
Alexander  VI.  as  having  concurred  in  calling  Charles  VIII.  into  Italy, 
and  afterwards  refused  him  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
(vide  Istoria  di  Gian-Giacopo  Trivulzio,  vol.  i.  p.  334),  forgetting  that 
he  had  before  stated,  that  Alexander  had  used  all  his  efforts  to  induce 
Lodovico  Sforza  to  unite  with  him  and  the  king  of  Naples  in  oppos- 
ing the  French,  and  had  cited  a  decisive  original  document  to  tha, 
effect.  Vide  Istoria,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  201  ;  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  193 ;  and  Ital 
Tr.  Hist,  of  Leo  X.  vol.  ii.  p.  180,  where  Count  Bossi  has  given  th 
documents  which  demonstrate  that  the  pope  was  adverse  to  bringing  the 
French  into  Italy. 

Note  88  (p.  84). — Respecting  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara  on 
this  occasion,  some  discordance  of  opinion  appears  among  the  historians 
of  Italy.     Muratori  asserts,  that  he  exerted  his  efforts  to  dissuade  Lodo- 
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▼ico  Sforza  from  his  imprudent  design  of  inviting  the  French  into  Italy. 
— Annali,  iz.  569.  But  Guicciardini,  on  the  contrary,  informs  us,  that 
Ercole  abetted  the  enterprise,  and  assigns  his  motives  for  it  at  length.  In 
deciding  between  these  eminent  historians,  of  whom  the  one  was  a  con* 
temporary,  and  the  other  has  in  general  drawn  his  information  from  the 
documents  of  the  times,  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  further  evidence. 
Benedetti,  in  his  Fatto  d'arme  del  Tarro,  expressly  asserts,  that  Charles 
was  invited  into  Italy  by  Lodovico  Sforza,  Ercole  duke  of  FerrarOf  the 
cardinal  Giuliano  della  Rovere,  and  Lorenzo  (the  son  of  Pier- Francesco) 
de'  Medici ;  assigning  as  a  reason  for  it  (which  strongly  confirms  the  idea 
that  Alexander  VI.  was  uniformly  hostile  to  the  measure),  that  the  aver- 
sion in  which  the  pope  was  held  by  some  of  the  cardinals,  induced  them 
to  wish  for  a  change  in  the  pontificate  {vide  p.  5).  And  from  the  History 
of  Ferrara,  by  Sardi,  it  appears,  that  Ercole  accompanied  Lodovico  Sforza 
to  meet  the  king  at  Alexandria. — Sardi,  Hist.  Ferr.  lib.  x.  p.  194.  From 
all  which,  it  may  be  clearly  inferred,  that  the  duke  of  Ferrara  took  an 
active  part  in  bnnging  the  French  into  Italy. 

Note  89  (p.  84).~Count  Bossi,  in  his  Ital.  Tr.  vol  i.  p.  204,  hat 
observed,  that  it  could  scarcely  be  said,  that  in  the  year  1493,  the  use 
of  artillery  was  a  recent  invention ;  it  having  been  known  at  a  period 
prior  to  the  writings  of  Petrarca,  and  consequently  before  the  year  1330 ; 
for  which  he  cites  the  authority  of  the  Cav.  Venturini,  Storia  dell'  origine^ 
e  de'  primi  progress!  delle  modeme  artiglierie.     Milan,  1816,  4to.* 

Note  90  (p.  85). — It  appears  from  Giustiniani,  Annali  di  Genoa,  p. 
249,  that  the  Geonese  banker  was  Antonio  Sauli,  who  first  advanced  to 
the  king  70,000  ducats,  and  afterwards  25,000  more,  at  Rome.  If  we 
may  judge  of  the  supposed  risk  of  loss,  by  the  rate  of  interest,  it  was 
regarded  as  a  hazardous  adventure ;  such  interest  being  no  less  than  cent, 
per  cent. — Commines,  liv.  vii.  proem,  p.  184. 

Note  91  (p.  86). — ^Burcardo,  who  made  a  journey  to  Naples,  soon 
after  the  death  of  the  king,  relates,  that  Ferdinand,  having  found  himself 
indisposed  at  his  villa  of  Trapergola,  returned  to  Naples,  where,  in  dis- 
mounting from  his  horse,  he  fell  senseless,  and  died  on  the  following  day, 
without  either  confession  or  sacraments.  His  confessor  cried  out  to  him, 
in  vain,  to  repent  of  his  sins  and  his  opposition  to  the  Church,  for  he 
gave  not  the  slightest  symptom  of  contrition. — Burcard.  Diar.  ap.  Not. 
des  MSS.  du  Roi,  i.  108. 

Note  92  (p.  87). — To  this  period  we  may  refer  the  beautiful  Latin 
verses  of  Sanazzaro,  which  celebrate  the  life  and  actions  of  Alfonso,  and 
advert  to  many  circumstances  either  not  noticed,  or  imperfectly  related 
by  the  historians  of  the  times. — Vide  Sanaz.  Eleg.  lib.  ii.  el.  1.  His 
accession  to  the  crown  is  also  commemorated  by  Cariteo,  in  a  canzone, 
wherein  he  particularly  refers  to  the  meditated  invasion  of  Naples  by  the 
arms  of  the  French ;  to  which  circumstance  he  also  alludes  in  other  parts 
of  his  works,  with  that  indignation  and  contempt  of  Charles  VIII.  to 
which  the  occasion  may  readily  be  supposed  to  have  given  rise^ 
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Note  53  'p.  S9).— Conimuies,  who  calls  bira  "  UD  bon  et  sn 
<AeV!\her,"  eavs,  that  he  had  "  qnelqnes  deui  ceals  homniea  d'armet,' 
lib.  lii.  cbap.  5  ;  but  Coiio,  a  writer  of  equal  credit,  aajg  that  be  bad 
"  mills  csvelli  FranceBi."— Stori&  de  Milan,  par.  vii.  p.  927.  This  faitli- 
kt  Boldier,  and  judiciona  counaBllor,  to  wbom  the  EUcceaa  of  the  eipe. 
ditioQ  may  he  chiefly  attributed,  was  of  Scottish  dH^d,  and  is  deriuuii- 
nated  by  Summonte,  in  his  History  of  Naples,  toI.  iii.  p.  51B  (Corr. 
580).  "ETerarJo  Estuardo"  (ETepard  or  Edward  Stuart),  "  Scozaeso. 
per  sopra  noine,  detto  Moasi|;ooie  di  Otiegni." 

Note  94  ^p.  90). — The  eiertions  of  the  monarch  wpre  lelebraled  bj 
the  eminent  scholars  who  adorned  his  court:  atid  SanHizsro,  at  this 
juncture,  produced  one  of  his  finest  Italian  poema,  io  wbii'h  be  has 
endeavonred  to  inspire  bi«  fellow-soldiers  with  courage  and  resolution, 
in  defence  of  their  lovereigo  and  their  country. — Opera  Vd%  ji.  60. 

NoTB  95  (p.  91).— It  belonged  to  Connninas,  who  denominates  it 
"  nne  groase  galeace  fqui  etoit  mienne)  qui  patronisoit  on  appelle  Albert 
Meley,  sur  laqoelle  6toic  le  diet  due  et  lea  principani.  Et  la  dicte 
galeace  avait  graade  artillerie,  et  grcaees  pieces  (car  elle  ttoit  puiaiantej 
ec  s'appracba  si  pruB  de  terre  que  I'artiliene  deconGt  presque  I'ennemi, 
qui  jaimais  B'en  aioit  ten  de  semblable,  et  ftait  chose  noQvelle  en  Italic  :" 
III",  vii.  chap.  b.  p.  194.  The  use  of  artillery  was,  however,  known  in 
Italy  about  the  year  1380,  in  the  wars  betveen  the  Genoe.ie  and  the 
Venetiana— Summonte,  Storia  di  Napoli,  iii.  497  (Corr.  563).  Mala- 
Tolti,  Storia  di  Siena,  p.  170.  Giuccisrdini,  lib.  i.  The  latter  author, 
bovever,  acknowledges  that  the  Frmcb  bad  brought  this  "  diabolical 
implement"  to  much  greater  perfection,  and  employed  it  with  more 
celerity  and  effect,  than  had  before  been  done.  Coroaziano,  in  bis  poem, 
"  De  Re  Militari,"  narrates  tbe  discovery  of  fire-arms  at  conaiderabls 
lei^tb.  The  larger  pieces  were  denominated  Bombardi,  the  amaJIer 
Scopetti,  and  Spingarde. 

NoTB  96  (p.  91). — At  this  time  Cariteo  endegvoured  (o  incite  the 
atatea  of  Italy  to  concord  and  confidence  in  each  other,  and  to  an  united 
defence  against  tbe  common  enemy,  in  an  energetic  canzone. 

NoTB  97  (p.  92|.— Andre  de  la  Vigne  was  aecretary  to  Anne  of 
Bretagne,  qaeen  of  Charles  VIII.,  and  accomianied  the  king  oo  tbia 
expedition,  of  which  he  baa  left  a  journal,  in  prose  and  verse,  entitled  Le 
Tergier  d'Honneur,  which  baa  been  attributed  in  part,  to  Octavien  de  St. 
Gelaia,  bishop  of  Angoaleme ;  but  the  French  critics  have  detirminc'd, 
4iat  Oie  complaint  on  tbe  death  of  Charles  VIII.  and  his  epitaph, 
•re  the  only  parts   of  tbe  work  to  which  the  bishop  baa  any  pretensions, 

NoTB  98  (p.  92). — "  Champion  de  rhonaeor  dea  dames."  Of  the 
tutc  of  the  monarch,  and  of  the  delicacy  of  bis  female  attendants,  some 
idea  maybe  formed  from  tbe  account  given  of  these  representations;  one 
of  which  waa  a  pretended  accoucAemenl.  This  eibibition  is  desrribed  in 
the  mde  verses  of  Andrf  de  la  Vigne. 

Noi'i99(p.  93).-Hiatoriaoe  have  represented  this  disorder  as  thu 
■msU-pon.      Malarulli,  in  bis  History  of  Sieua,   says,  that  Charles  v.ai 
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detained  at  Asti  about  a  month.  Commines  also  denominates  the  disor« 
der  of  the  king,  **  la  petite  yerole,**  and  adds,  that  his  life  was  in  danger. 
Beuedetti,  in  his  Fatto  de  arme  sul  Tarro,  p.  7,  informs  us,  that  from 
change  of  air,  Charles  was  seized  with  a  fever,  **  e  mando  fuori  alcuni 
segni  che  si  chiamano  epiniitide  (kTrivtJKTiSa,  nighi-pimples)  ;  i  nostri  le 
chiamano  Vajuole,**  From  the  extreme  licentiousness  in  which  the  king 
had  indulged  himself,  it  is  not,  however,  improbable  that  his  complaint 
was  of  a  different  nature,  and  that  the  loathsome  disorder,  which, 
within  the  space  of  a  few  months  afterwards,  began  to  spread  itself  over 
Italy,  and  was  thence  communicated  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  is  of  royal 
origin,  and  may  be  dated  from  this  event.  In  favour  of  this  supposition 
it  may  be  observed,  that  this  disease  was  much  more  violent  in  its  symp- 
toms, on  its  first  appearance,  than  in  after-times,  and  that  its  resemblance 
to  the  small-pox  probably  gave  rise  to  the  appellation  by  which  it  has 
since  been  known. — Fracastor.  Syphil.  lib.  i.  1.  349. 

Note  100  (p.  93).— Corio,  partvii.  p.  936.  This  unfortunate  princess 
is  introduced  by  Bernardo  Accolti,  as  thus  lamenting  her  misfortunes : — 

*'  Re  padre.  Re  fratel,  Duca  in  consorte 
Ebbi,  e  in  tre  ami,  i  tre  rapi  la  morte." 

Accolti,  Op.  Ven.  1519. 
Note  101  (p.  100). — Ammirato,  Ritratti  d'huomini  di  Casa  Medici, 
Opusc.  vol.  iii.  p.  65.  To  the  short  period  which  elapsed  between  the 
death  of  Lorenzo  and  the  expulsion  of  his  son  Piero,  we  may  refer  the 
Latin  poem  of  Lorenzo  Vitelli,  entitled  **  Arborea,"  in  which,  under  the 
allegory  of  a  vigorous  and  fruitful  tree,  he  describes  the  flourishing  family 
of  the  Medici ;  not  aware  of  the  sudden  blight  which  it  was  shortly  to 
experience.     Vide  Carm.  illust.  Poet.  Ital.  vol.  xi.  p.  386. 

NoTR  102  (p.  101). — Ammirato,  Istorie  Florentine,  vol.  iii.  p.  223. 
The  dispersion  of  the  library  of  Politiano  followed  soon  after  the  exile  of 
the  Medici.  The  learned  admirers  of  this  great  man  will,  perhaps,  be 
gratified  with  the  inventory  ofi  the  MSS.  and  other  effects  found  in  his 
possession  at  the  time  of  his  death,  taken  by  the  celebrated  and  learned 
Greek,  Joannes  Lascar,  and  which  has  not  before  been  printed.  Vide 
App.  No.  IV. 

Note  103  (p.  103).^On  the  same  day  died  at  Florence,  in  the  thirty,, 
second  year  of  his  age,  the  accomplished  Giovanni  Pico,  of  Mirandula, 
and,  if  we  may  credit  the  report  of  Savonarola,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
obtain  a  situation  in  purgatory.  This  intelligence  the  preacher  announced 
to  his  audience  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of  his  sermons,  a  few  days  after 
the  death  of  that  eminent  man.  The  verses  of  Marullus,  on  the  death  of 
Pico,  are  more  appropriate,  although  less  known,  than  the  ostentatious 
lines  inscribed  on  his  tomb  in  the  church  of  S.  Morco  at  Florence.  Vide 
Op.  Mar.  53. 

Note  104  (p.  103).— Nardi,  Hist.  Fior.  lib.  i.  p.  14.  The  entrance  of 
the  king  into  Florence  is  one  of  those  topics  on  which  his  poetical  annalist, 
De  la  Vigne,  dwells  with  particular  satisfaction.  On  this  occasion  he 
enumerates  the  whole  array  of  the  French  army,  and  all  the  attendants  of 
the  king. 
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Note  105  (p.  103), — Lorenzo,  *he  son  of  Pier- Francesco,  appears  to 
have  emulated  his  relations  of  the  elder  branch  of  his  fam^y,  ui  the  love 
of  literature,  and  patronage  of  learned  men.  Politiano  has  addressed 
to  him  his  Sylva,  entitled  "  Manto,"  in  terms  of  great  esteem.  The 
beautiful  introductory  stanzas  to  this  piece  have  been  elegantly  translated 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Greswell,  in  his  **  Memoirs  of  Politiano,"  &c.  p.  92. 
Lorenzo  di  Pier- Francesco  was  also  the  great  patron  of  the  poet  MaruUus, 
who  has  inscribed  to  him,  at  dififerent  times,  his  four  books  of  epigrams, 
several  of  which  are  devoted  to  his  praise. 

..  Marullus  also  addressed  to  Giovanni,  the  other  son  of  Pier-Francesco, 
a  copy  of  Latin  verses,  in  praise  of  Caterina  Sforza,  the  widow  of  Giro- 
lamo  Riario,  whom  Giovanni  afterwards  married,  and  by  whom  he  had 
Giovanni  de'  Medici,  captain  of  the  bande  nere,  usually  called  ^*  11  gran 
diavolo,"  and  father  of  Cosmo  I.  grand>duke  of  Tuscany.  Vide  Epigr. 
lib.  iv.  p.  54. 

Note  106  (p.  104).  —  Ammirato,  Ritrattl  d'uomini  illustri  di  Cass 
Medici,  52.  65.  Philip  de  Commines  was  at  Venice  when  Piero  de' 
Medici  arrived,  and  seems  to  have  taken  an  interest  in  his  misfortunes ; 
for,  says  he,  **  j'avois  aim^  le  pere.*'  Piero,  in  recounting  his  disasters, 
particularly  dwelt  on  the  unkindness  of  one  of  his  factors,  who  refused  to 
furnish  him  with  apparel,  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  ducats,  for  the 
use  of  himself  and  his  brother.  So  true  is  it,  that  ingratitude  is  the  sting 
of  misfortune. 

Note  107  (p.  106). — Guicciardini,  whilst  he  admits  that  the  citizens 
and  the  French  soldiery  lived  in  mutual  apprehension  and  distrust  of  each 
other,  asserts,  that  they  did  not  proceed  to  acts  of  violence.  **  Niuno 
assaltava  Taltro  o  provocava  ;"  but  Nardi,  who  was  also  a  Florentine  and 
a  contemporary,  and  whose  History  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  internal 
transactions  of  the  city,  informs  us,  that  this  affray  lasted  more  than  an 
hour. — Nardi,  Hist.  Pior.  lib.  i.  p.  15. 

Note  108  (p.  106). — **  II  re  fattolo  richiamare  indietro,  perche  era  suo 
familiare,  essendo  stato  oratore  in  Francia  appresso  di  sua  maesta,  sorri- 
dendo  disse  :  Ah  Ciappouy  Ciappon^  vox  siete  un  mal  Ciappon.** — Nardi, 
Hist.  Fior.  lib.  i.  p.  15.  This  royal  equivoque  is  not  worth  a  trans- 
lation. 

Note  109  (p.  108).— Alessandro  Benedetti,  in  his  "  Fatto  d*arme  del 
Tarro,"  p.  6,  states  the  French  army  at  only  twenty-five  thousand,  viz. 
Horse,  five  thousand,  Flemish  and  Swiss,  fifteen  thousand,  and  the 
remainder,  infantry  of  various  nations ;  but  besides  these,  he  admits  that 
there  was  a  considerable  number  of  Italian  auxiliaries. 

Note  110  (p.  109). — It  is  written  in  terza  rimat  and  is  addressed  to 
the  Doge  of  Venice,  Agostino  Barbadico.  The  Italian  governments  are 
distinguished  by  the  devices  of  their  arms.  "  The  serpent  of  the  house  of 
Sforza  has  changed  the  current  of  the  Tesino,  and  mingled  it  with  that 
of  the  Reno.  'Die  Florentine  lion,  hke  a  dog  that  has  undergone  correc- 
tion, declines  his  head  ;  and  the  wolf  of  Siena  has  wandered  from  her 
usual  path."  He  then  calls  on  the  Venetian  state  to  assist  the  commoa 
csu«e. 
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*  Italia,  once  the  praise  of  every  tongne 
Now  scarcely  drags  her  languid  steps  along ; 
£ut  let  thy  glorious  standard  wide  unfurled, 
Tremendous  wave  before  the  shrinking  world ; 
And  bid  thy  winged  lion,  at  whose  sight 
The  forest  tenants  seek  tiie  shades  of  night, 
Spread  his  broad  vans,  distend  his  serried  jaws, 
Shake  his  strong  mane,  and  ope  his  sheathed  claws ; 
Ferrara's  Hercules  shall  strive  in  vain, 
Nemean  like,  to  stretch  him  on  the  plain ; 
Though  to  thy  matchless  glory  adverse  still, 
His  power  is  only  wanting  to  his  will." 

The  lamentations  of  the  different  cities  of  Italy  are  followed  by  a 
spirited  exhortation  to  a  vigorous  and  united  defence,  and  the  alliance 
and  protection  of  Alfonso  are  particularly  recommended  to  the  chief  of 
the  Venetian  republic. 

"  Asserter  of  Italians  rights  and  laws. 
Do  thou  defend  A{fonzo*8  sacred  cause. 
Nor  trust  barbarian  hordes,  whose  hearts  of  steel 
Relenting  pity  never  taught  to  feel ; 
From  foes  like  these,  intent  on  spoil  and  strife. 
Defend  thy  country*s  freedom  with  thy  life  ; 
Nor  let  the  serpent  with  his  scaly  train. 
Nor  Gallic  cock,  thy  native  seats  profane.'' 

This  poem  remained  in  manuscript  until  the  year  1738,  when  it  was 
given  to  the  public  by  the  learned  Giovambattista  Parisotto,  in  the 
*'  Opuscoli  "  of  Calogera,  tom.  xviii.  accompanied  with  an  introductory 
letter  and  notes  by  the  editor. 

Note  111  (p.  113). — These  circumstances  also  explicitly  appear  from 
the  Diary  of  Burchard  above  cited,  and  may  serve  to  correct  an  error  of 
Guicciardini,  who  asserts  that  the  pope  consented  to  invest  Charles  with 
the  sovereignty  of  Naples.  The  long  negotiations  which  afterwards  took 
place  on  this  subject,  and  which  Guicciardini  himself  relates,  and  the 
silence  of  the  treaty  on  this  head,  are  a  full  confirmaiion,  if  any  were  yet 
wanting,  of  the  veracity  of  Burchard.  Respecting  the  investiture  of  the 
French  king,  it  may  be  proper  further  to  observe,  that  in  the  dissertation 
of  M.  de  Foncemagne,  on  the  expedition  of  Charles  VIII.  into  Italy 
(Mem.  de  I'Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xvii.  p.  539),  that  writer  has 
endeavoured  to  shew,  that  at  the  time  the  pope  delivered  up  the  Turkish 
fugitive,  he  also  invested  the  French  king  with  the  title  of  *'  Emperor  of 
Constantinople.''  In  confirmation  of  this  circumstance,  not  adverted  to 
by  any  contemporary  historian,  he  has  produced  and  published  a  docu- 
ment which  purports  to  be  the  act  of  a  notary  public,  transferring  the 
empire  of  the  East  from  Andrea  Paleologus  to  Charles,  said  to  have  been 
first  discovered  by  the  duke  De  St.  Aigiian,  the  French  ambassador  at 
Rome  and  presented  by  the  pope  to  Louis  XIV.  M.  de  Foncemagne 
considers  it  as  a  French  lawyer  would  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  a  house ; 
And,  not  being  able  to  discover,  thai  the  king  appeared  before  the  notary 
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/o  qfirm  the  conlrael,  U  inclined  todivubt  its  validiCj.  These  daubMarg 
increased  by  the  diBcovery,  thaC,  sii  yeara  afterwards,  Paleologna  made 
hia  will,  and  bequeathed  hia  empire  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain, 
which,  it  ia  witb  great  aimplicity  added,  Ae  could  not  Ajue  rfose,  had  tbe 
previous  dispositioQ  been  effectual.  J  shall  only  remark  on  one  suspicions 
ciroomatance  respecting  this  investiture ,  'ii.  tbat  it  purports  to  bear  date 
on  the  eighth  day  of  September,  1494,  nearly  four  months  before  the 
arriTal  of  Charles  at  Rome,  and  whilst  the  pope  was  avowedly  hostile  to 
his  viens.  In  the  present  day,  when  kingdoms  are  transferred  withool 
sufficient  ceremony,  it  may  be  of  use  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  to 
have  a  prectdenl  for  Eonveying  an  empire,  by  the  act  of  a  notary  public. 
This  document  will  be  found  in  the  Mem.  de  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions, 


a  after 
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rival,  some  of  bis  suit*  were 
ch  be  ordered  the  Mareschal 
if  them  were  hanged  in  the 
I  different  parts  of  the  city, 


Campo  di  Flora.     He  also  erected  galli 
and  executed  several  malefactors  i 

"  Par  qnoi  I 'on  peut  noter 
Que  sa  puissance  £toit  bien  singulier." 

Vergier  d'Honneur. 
NoT»  113  (p.  113).— ThiH  was  William  Brissonet,  who,  with  his 
brother  Robert,  bad  instigated  the  king  to  the  war,  Alexander  VI.  had 
already  aent  him  the  red  bat  to  France,  but  bad  withdrawn  it,  becanae  it 
was  the  price  for  which  the  bishop  was  to  prevail  upon  the  king  to  change 
his  thoughts.  Now,  therefore,  he  received  it  from  tbe  hands  of  the  pope, 
as  a  recompense  from  the  king.— Friian,  Gallia  Purpnr.  p.  540.  Note 
of  Mr,  Heoke  ;  which  confirms  tbe  idea,  tbat  tbe  pope  was,  from  the  hrst, 
adterse  to  the  war. 

NoTK  114  (p.  115), — It  was  a  common  opinion  {if,  says  Gnicciardjni 
we  may  be  allowed  not  altogether  to  des-piae  aueh  reports)  tbat  the  ghost 
of  Ferdinand,  the  late  king,  bad  appeared  thrice  to  tbe  chief  surgeon  of 
the  court,  and  on  bis  first  visit  had  mildly  requested,  hut  afterwards 
commanded  him  with  threats,  to  amiounce  to  h«  sod  Alfonso,  tbat  all 
attempts  to  resist  the  French  arms  were  hopeless ;  and  that  it  was  des- 
tined, that,  after  yaiions  misfortunea  and  tbe  loaa  of  their  kingdom,  their 
family  should  become  eitinct.  The  ghost,  it  seems,  eiplained  also  tho 
reason  of  this  calamity,  which  was  intended  as  a  juat  retribution  for  tbe 
enormities  committed  by  the  Aragouese  against  their  subjects;  and  par- 
ticularly for  the  cruelly  of  Ferdinand,  in  having,  at  the  instigation  of 
Alfonao,  put  to  death,  in  the  church  of  S,  Leonardo,  at  Chiaia,  near 
Naples,  many  of  his  barons,  whom  he  had  long  detained  in  prison. 
There  was,  however,  no  need  of  a  ghost,  to  eieite  in  the  mind  of  Alfonso 
those  terrors  which  were  the  cunseijueaces  of  bis  guilt,  and  which,  as 
Gutccisnlinl  informa  ua,  with  more  probability,  tormented  his  dreams 
with  tbe  images  of  those  whom  he  bad  slaughtered,  and  with  (he  ideas  ol 
an  enraged  populace  dragging  hiT  to  pmuihment. — Gnieciard.  lib.  i.  vol 

1.  pp.  es,  Ge. 
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Note  115  (p.  115). — The  following  production  of  Sanastaro,  although 
not  expressly  applied  to  this  event ,  in  any  edition  of  hiit  works,  soficientiy 
marks  the  subject  on  which  it  was  written. 

SONNET. 

O  thon,  so  long  the  Muse's  fayourite  theme, 

Expected  tenant  of  the  realms  of  light ; 

Now  sunk  tor  ever  in  eternal  night, 

Or  recollected  only  to  thy  shame ! 
From  my  polluted  page  thy  hated  name 

1  blot ;  already  on  my  loathing  sight 

Too  long  obtruded ;  and  to  purer  white 
Convert  the  destined  record  of  thy  fame. 
On  thy  triumphant  deeds  far  other  strains 

I  hop'd  to  raise ;  but  thou  defraud'st  the  song  ; 

Ill-omen'd  bird,  that  shun'st  the  day's  broad  eye. 
Gfo  then,  and  whilst  the  Muse  thy  praise  disdains, 

Oblivion's  flood  shall  sweep  thy  name  along, 

And  spotless  and  unstain'd  the  paper  lie. 

Antonio  Tebaldeo  has  also  adverted  to  this  event  in  one  of  his  sonnets* 
more  remarkable  for  good  sense  than  poetry.  *'  If,"  says  he,  "a  king- 
dom could  have  been  defended  by  immense  treasures,  strong  walls,  power- 
f^l  armies,  or  a  commander  of  acknowledged  talents,  Alfonso  might  yet 
have  maintained  his  sovereignty ;  but  he  who  would  reign  in  safety  ought 
to  know,  that  it  must  be  by  the  lOve  of  his  subjects,  and  not  by  their 
dread  of  him  ;  and  whoever  adopts  a  different  maxim  will,  in  the  end, 
discover  his  error."  Then,  rising  to  a  higher  strain,  he  exclaims,  **  Eter- 
nal disgrace  to  Italy !  shall  it  then  be  read,  that  so  powerful  a  kingdom 
could  not  resist  the  French  arms  for  a  single  month  !  When  Saguntum 
was  attacked  by  Hannibal,  she  defended  herself  to  the  last  extremity  ;  for 
death  itself  is  sweet  on  behalf  of  a  good  prince." 

Note  116  (p.  116). — At  this  juncture,  Crinitus  wrote  a  Latin  ode,  in 
which  he  deplores  the  want  of  unanimity  among  the  states  and  people  of 
Italy,  and  anticipates  the  approaching  calamities  of  Naples. 

**  Ah  !  why  the  hated  theme  recal. 
Or  bid  me  sing  th'  imperious  Gaul  ? 
Already  tears  enough  are  shed  ; 
Of  slaughter' d  friends,  enough  have  bled  ; 
Yet,  most  disgraceful  of  our  woes. 
We,  too,  confed'rate  with  our  foes  ; 
Our  wealth,  our  strength,  to  them  resign  ; 
And  with  their  hostile  standards  join. 

**  As  thus  extends  the  direful  pest. 
We  perish  by  ourselves  opprest ; 
And  victims  of  a  mutual  hate. 
Each  from  the  other  meet  our  fate. 
Meanwhile  his  bands  the  conqueror  calls, 
And  points  to  Rome's  defenceless  wails  ( 


And  raWiBcei  the  EscreJ  band, 
That  round  her  holy  altors  stand  ; 
Whilst  the  fierce  aoldier.  stain'd  wilh  blood, 
Hurls  bis  prond  spear  in  Tiber's  flood. 

"  O  ancient  worth,  for  ever  fled  ! 
O  manes  of  the  illnstHoua  dead  1 
IlirQngh  your  pule  I 


!»i 


What  ills  shall  rise,  i 


Whilst  Naples 


Thai 


n  of  sDather'E 


And  sinks  I 

Before  the  blszinc  god  of  war  I 
"Tis  he  directs  th^  o'erwhelming  flood, 
And  Bcoi'DS  Italia's  dastard  brood. 
Trembling,  I  mark  the  dread  decree  : — 
Ah,  hapless  Naples,  woe  to  thee  I" 

Note  117  (p.  116). — Sagredo,  in  his  "  Memorie  istoricbB  ie'  monarchi 
Otlomani,"  infoimB  ns,  that  Ziziia  Uved  only  three  days  after  he  was  con- 
signed to  Charles,  and  died  at  Terracina,  liaving  been  poisoned  by  Alexander 
VI.,  who  was  induced  to  commit  this  crime,  by  the  promise  of  an  immense 
reward  from  the  sultan  Bajaiet.  "  La  cieca  gentiiiti,"  soys  the  historian, 
'■  adofo  piii  idoli ;  a  nostri  giomi  I'idolo  umTersale  6  rinteresae"  (p.  97). 
Gnicciardini  also  informs  us,  that  be  was  poisoned  at  the  instance  of 
Alexander  YI.,  but  mentions  Naples  at  the  place  of  his  death,  in  which 
last  circomstince  Corio  agrees  with  him,  but  accounts  for  it  by  the  negli- 
gence of  the  French  monarch — "perlaindiligenzadi  Carlo." — Stor.  MDan. 
par  vii.  p  939.  Thislatter  accountiialso  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
Borchard,  who  ascertains,  not  only  the  cause,  but  the  day  of  his  death. — 
'■  15  Feburier,  le  fils  dn  Grand  Turc  mourut  a  Naples— ex  esu  siva  pohi 
HOD  oonvenienti  natnrge  suk  et  consaelo."  On  this  subject,  some  cnrions 
documents  remain,  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  pope  applied  to  Bajazet 
to  assist  him  in  repellingthe  attack  of  the  French,  and  had  represented  to 
bim  that  Charles  intended  to  obtain  the  custody  of  Zizim,  in  order  to  pro- 
roots  hii  views  upon  the  Ottoman  state.  In  the  reply  of  Bajaiet  (if  so 
atrocious  a  productioa  can  be  considered  as  authentic)  he  entreats  that  the 
pope  will  have  the  goodoeAs  tn  put  bis  brother  ZizIm  to  death,  in  such 
my  as  he  may  judge  best,  and  therabj  translate  his  soul  to  another  state, 
where  he  may  enjoy  greater  repose.  For  tliis  deliberate  murder,  Bajaiet 
solemnly  promises  to  pay  to  the  pope  three  hundred  thousand  gold  ducats 
' '    ' '  '        a  domain  for  liis  sons,  and  to  allow  the  Chris 
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the  pope,  fee  Henke,  Genn.  ed.  yoI.  i.  p.  214.    Bossi.  ItaL  ed.  vol  & 
p.  20. 

NoTB  118  (p.  117).— The  Car.  Rosmini,  in  hiB  exoelknt  Life  of  Gian- 
Giacopo  Triyolzio,  has  endeayonred  at  considerable  length  to  yindicate 
him  against  this  accusation,  and  to  shew,  on  the  authority  of  Rebucco,  the 
secretary  and  biographer  ofTrivulzio,  that  he  had  the  consent  of  Ferdinand 
to  quit  his  service,  and  to  enter  into  that  of  the  king  of  France. — Istor.  di 
Gian-Giacopo  Trivulzio,  toL  i.  cap.  v.  p.  231  ;  cap.  xiii.  p.  559.  Ros- 
mini has  observed  that  I  have,  in  this  instance,  only  adopted  the  senti- 
ments of  Guicciardini,  which  is  very  true ;  and  which  I  stiU  think  prefer, 
able  to  that  of  a  domestic,  and  probably,  therefore,  a  partial  narrator  ;  but 
the  facts  sufficiently  speak  for  themselves. 

NoTB  119  (p.  118). — Vergier  d'Honneur.  Muratori  states  the  number 
of  his  army,  on  his  entering  Naples,  at  thirty  thousand  men ;  independent 
of  the  troops  he  had  left  in  the  Tuscan  fortresses,  in  the  states  of  the 
church,  and  the  other  cities  of  the  Neapolitan  state. — Annali,  vol.  iz.  p. 
579.. 

NoTB  120  (p.  119). — Nardi,  Vitadi  Antonio  Giacomino  Tebaldini  Ma- 
lespini,  p.  18.  Fior.  1597.  The  pusillanimous  conduct  of  the  Italian 
states,  received,  however,  a  severer  reprehension  from  the  pen  of  Antonio 
Tebaldeo,  who,  with  honest  indignation,  has  thus  recorded  the  degradation 
of  his  country  : — 

SONNET. 

Not  with  so  prompt  a  foot  fierce  Hannibal 

Rush'd  o'er  thy  fields ;   nor  e'er  amid  th'  alarms 

Of  Gothic  fury  and  barbarian  arms. 

Didst  thou  so  tame  and  unresisting  fall ! 
Ah  whence  these  terrors,  that  thy  sons  appal. 

Inglorious  Italy  I  whilst  forward  springs 

The  Gallic  cock,  and  claps  his  conquering  wings  ; 

Nor  hears  the  voice  of  answering  vengeance  call  ? 
Just  is  thy  doom  :  for  now  that  honoured  earth, 

That  gave  to  Scipio  and  Camillas  birth, 

Sardanapalus,  Midas,  Crassus  claim. 
Once,  in  thy  better  days,  a  cackling  goose 

From  the  Tarpeian  rock  could  scare  thy  foes ; 

— Now  eagles,  serpents,  lions — all  are  tame. 

This  rude  production  of  a  contemporary  poet,  may  at  least  serve  to  call 
to  recollection  the  elegant  sonnet  of  Vincenzo  Filicaja,  written  about  two 
centuries  afterwards,  during  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  when  the 
French  and  the  Imperialists  made  Italy  once  more  the  theatre  of  theii 
hostilities. 

SONNET. 

It  lia  !  thou  to  whom  in  evil  hour. 
The  fatal  boon  of  beauty  nature  gave, 
Yet  on  thy  front  the  sentence  did  engrave, 
That  ceaseless  woe  should  be  thy  only  dower  1 
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All  were  that  beauty  less,  or  more  thy  power  I 
That  he  who  now  compels  thee  to  his  arms, 
Might  gaze  with  cold  indifiference  on  thy  charms 
Or  tremble  at  thine  eye's  indignant  lower  ! 

Then  shouldst  thou  not  observe,  in  glittering  line, 
From  the  high  Alps  embattled  throngs  descend. 
And  Gallic  herds  pollute  thy  Po's  clear  wave  ; 

Nor  whilst  encompassed  close  by  spears  not  thine, 
Shouldst  thou  by  foreign  hands  thy  rights  defend, 
Conquering  or  conquered,  evermore  a  slave. 

Note  121  (p.  121). —  **  11  alloit  quelquefois,''  says  Commines,  trans- 
lating the  appellation  into  French,  **  au  Mont  imp^riale  \'*  which  has  led 
his  commentator,  Denis  Sauvage,  to  conjecture  that  he  went  *'  en  manteau 
imp^riale,  pour  venir  k  ce  qu'aucun  disent  qu'il  fut  couronnft  pour  em- 
pereur  de  Constantinople."  Such  is  the  authority  on  which  an  Histo- 
riographer "  du  tres  Chr^en  Roi,  Henri  II."  would  imply  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  French  monarchs  to  the  empire  of  the  east  \-^Vide  Mem. 
de  Comm.  lib.  vii.  chap.  xiv.  This  palace  was  built  by  Alfonso,  duke  of 
Calabria,  on  his  return  from  his  successful  expedition  against  the  Turks 
at  Otranto.  A  very  curious  account  of  it  is  given  in  the  Vergier  d'Hon- 
nenr  of  Andr6  de  la  Vigne. 

NoTB  122  (p.  122). — Dr.  Robertson  is  mistaken  in  asserting  that 
Ferdinand  **  acquired  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily  t  by  violating  the 
faith  of  treaties,  and  disregarding  the  ties  of  blood  "  (Hist,  of  Charles  Y. 
book  i.),  Ferdinand  having  succeeded  to*  the  undisputed  sovereignty  ot 
Sicily,  on  the  death  of  his  &ther,  John,  king  of  Aragon  and  Sicily,  tibe  bro- 
ther of  Alfonso  I. 

NoTB  123  (p.  124). — Machiavelli  animadverts  on  the  conduct  of  Lodo- 
vico,  on  this  occasion,  in  his  first  '*  Decennale."  It  is  amusing  to 
observe  with  what  simplicity  Philip  de  Commines,  who  was  then 
ambassador  of  the  French  king  at  Venice,  relates  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  imposed  upon  by  the  artifices  of  the  Venetian  Doge  and  senators, 
who  flattered  him  with  personal  attentions,  and  assurances  of  amity,  till 
this  formidable  league,  which  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  proclaimed 
with  extraordinary  magnificence  at  Venice,  was  fully  completed.  This 
narration,  which  occupies  the  15th  chapter  of  his  seventh  book,  is  highly 
interesting,  and  deserves  an  attentive  perusal. 

Note  124  (p.  125).—"  Tons  ^tats  et  offices,"  says  Commines,  "  furent 
donnes  aux  Francois,  k  deux  ou  trois."  I  suspect  that  Giannone  has 
misunderstood  this  passage,  when  he  says,  "  Tutte  le  autoritk  e  carichi 
fdrono  conferiti  a  due  o  tre  Franzesi." — Storia  di  Napoli,  lib.  xxix. 
chap.  ii.  For  a  very  just  account  of  the  general  character  of  the  Fiench 
in  their  conquests,  vide  Robertson's  *'  History  of  Scotland,"  book  ii. 
vol.  i.  p.  128. 

Note  125  (p.  126).— Guicciard.  lib.  u.  vol.  i.  p.  90.  That  the 
Neapolitans  should  express  their  aversion  cautiously,  under  the  immediate 
pressure  of  a  military  government,  cannot  be  surpn&ing  ;   vet  the  voice 
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of  complaint  was  not  i»  holly  silent,  and  the  following  lines  of  Crinitns, 
addressed  to  Bernardo  Caraifa,  one  the  chief  nobility  of  Napled,  may  be 
eonsidered  as  the  expression  of  a  national  sentiment. 

ODE. 

Thy  sad  lament,  my  friend,  forbear  ; 
Nor  longer  pour  the  fruitless  tear  ; 
Enough  to  patriot  sorrows  given. 
Think  not  to  change  the  doom  of  Heaven. 

We  feel  the  fates,  and  own  their  sway, 
Whilst  Naples  sinks,  a  hapless  prey  ; 
Her  iron  bondage  doomed  to  mourns 
Till  that  auspicious  hour  return. 

When,  to  his  native  soil  restored, 
She  hails  again  her  former  lord  ; 
Him  who  recals  her  ancient  fame, 
And  vindicates  her  honour' d  name. 

Yet  when  that  happier  dawn  shall  rise. 
My  mortal  vision  ill  descries  ; 
And  dubious  is  the  voice  divine, 
Responsive  from  Apollo's  shrine. 

But,  hark  !  along  the  sounding  poles, 
Signal  of  hope,  the  thunder  rolls  ; 
And  soon  th  avenging  bolt  shall  fall 
That  checks  the  fury  of  the  Gaul. 

Note  126  (p.  126). — Summonte,  Storia  di  Napoli,  lib.  vi.  p.  51' 
(581),  and  after  him  Giannone  (lib.  xxix.  cap.  ii.  p.  389),  positively 
assert,  that  the  pope,  alarmed  by  the  threats  of  the  king,  expedited  to  him 
the  bull  of  investiture,  and  appointed  a  legate,  who  performed  the  office 
of  coronation.  It  is,  however,  highly  probable,  that  these  two  judicious 
and  national  historians,  have  on  this  occasion  fallen  into  an  error.  Bene- 
detti,  in  his  **  Fatto  d'arme  sul  Tarro,*'  asserts  that  Alexander  positively 
refused  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  king ;  in  consequence  of  which 
Charles,  forgetting  his  expedition  to  Jerusalem,  threatened  to  overturn 
che  governments  of  Italy,  and  the  dominion  of  the  pope  (p.  9).  The  nega- 
tive opinion  is  also  strongly  confirmed  by  the  French  annalists.  Com- 
mines  eoldly  informs  us,  that  the  king  was  crowned  (liv.  vii.  chap.  14) ; 
and  Andr^  de  la  Vigne,  although  he  minutely  describes  the  ceremony  in 
which  Charles  swore  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  enumerates 
the  chief  of  the  French  nobility  who  were  present  on  that  occasion,  neither 
notices  the  papal  investiture,  nor  even  asserts  that  any  coronation  took 
place.  The  subsequent  flight  of  Alexander,  on  the  second  visit  of  the 
king  to  Rome,  may  also  be  admitted  as  an  additional  proof  that  he  had 
not  complied  with  the  wishes  of  the  king  in  granting  his  sanction  for  the 
coronation. 

Note  127  (p..  127^. — It  was  most  probably  also  on  this  occasion,  that 
Raffaello  BrandoUni,  called  "  Lippo  Brandolini  il  giovane,"  made  a  pane- 
gyric oration  before  the  king,  which  he  immediately  turned  into  verse ; 
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on  whici  Charles  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  ''  Magnns  orator,  snmmas 
poeta  !''  It  is  certain  that  the  monarch  conferred  on  Raffaello  a  pension 
of  one  hundred  crowns,  and  gave  him  an  honourable  diploma,  which  bears 
date  at  Castel  Capuano,  the  18th  May,  1495  ;  in  which  he  assigns  as  a 
reason  for  his  bounty,  the  services  which  Raffaello  had  rendered,  and 
might  yet  render  to  the  king,  and  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  pursue  his 
studies  to  advantage.  In  ti^is  diploma  he  is  said  to  have  been  ccecua  a 
nativitate ;  but  Mazzuchelli  conjectures,  from  his  appellation  of  Lippo, 
that  he  was  not  born  blind. — Vide  Mazz.  Scrittori  d' Italia,  vol.  vi« 
p.  2018,  tit.  Brandolini.  It  is  indeed  not  improbable  that  Brandolini, 
and  not  Pontano,  made  the  oration  before  the  king  on  his  coronation  at 
Naples. 

NoTB  128  (p.  137). — Among  this  booty  were  some  singular  articles  : — 
''Yi  fu  trovato  un  libro,  nel  quale^  sotto  diversi  habiti  ed  eta,  al  naturale 
erano  dipinte  molte  femine  per  lore  violate  in  molte  citt^,  e  seco  il  porta- 
▼ano  per  memorial — Corio,  949.  Benedetti  asserts,  that  he  saw  this 
invaluable  treasure: — ''Vidi  io  xin  libro,  nel  quale  erano  dipinte  varie 
imagini  di  meretrici,  sotto  diverse  habito  ed  eta,  ritratte  al  naturale ; 
gecondo  che  la  lascivia,  e  I'amore  Taveva  tratto  in  ciascuna  cittsi :  queste 
portava  egli  (il  Re)  seco  dipinte  per  Hcordaraene  poi." — Fatto  d'arme 
del  Tarro,  p.  31. 

NoTB  129  (p.  137). — Summonte  asserts,  that  two  thousand  of  the 
French,  and  four  thousand  Italians,  were  slain  in  this  engagement  (Storia 
di  Napoli,  vol.  iii.  p.  582)  ;  but  the  number  is  exaggerated.  The  slaughter 
of  the  Italians  was  in  the  proportion  of  more  than  ten  to  one  of  the  French, 
who  lost  only  from  two  to  three  hundred  men.  This  is  in  a  great  degree 
to  be  attributed  to  the  cruelty  of  the  French,  who  massacred  all  thone 
who  fell  into  their  hands,  without  making  any  prisoners,  whilst  such 
of  the  French  as  were  taken  by  the  Italians  were  well  treated,  and  soon 
afterwards  obtained  their  liberty.  In  an  interview  which  Commines  had 
toon  after  the  battle  with  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  that  commander  recom- 
mended to  him  the  prisoners,  and  particularly  his  uncle  Ridolfo,  whom 
he  supposed  to  be  living. — M^m.  liv.  viii.  chap.  vii.  p.  233. 

Note  130  (p.  139)  :— 

'*  Dii  patrii,  quorum  Ausoniaest  sub  numine,  tuque 
Tu  Latii,  Satume,  pater,  quid  gens  tua  tantum 
Est  merita  ?     An  quidquam  superest  dirique  gravisqne 
Quod  sit  inexhaustum  nobis  ?     Ecquod  gunus  usquam 
Aversum  usque  adeo  coelum  tulit  ?     Ipsa  labores, 
Parthenope,  die  prima  tuos,  die  funera  regum, 
Et  spolia,  et  prsedas,  captivaque  colla  tuorum. 
An  stragem  infandam  memorem,  sparsumque  cruorem 
Gallorumque,  Italumque  pari  discrimine,  quum  jam 
Sangifiucum,  et  defuncta  virum  defunctaque  equorum 
Corpora  volventem,  cristasque  atque  arma  trahentem 
Eridanus  pater  acciperet  rapido  agmine  Tarrum  V* 
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Note  131  (p.  148).~Mr.  Henke  has  obsenred,  that  **  it  wailess  the  dell- 
▼eranoe  of  the  Pisans,  than  the  freeing  of  Italy  in  general  from  the  danger 
of  a  second  visit  from  the  French,  that  Maximilian  had  in  view  ;  as  he  took 
a  part  in  these  transactions  conformably  to  a  still  subsisting  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Venice  in  the  preceding  year.  The  most  accurate  account  of 
it  is  contained  in  '  lo.  Jac.  Ghilini,  de  Csesaris  adventu  in  Italiam  Hist.' 
tom.  iii.  p.  91,  ed.  Struvii.  This  Ghilini  was  in  the  service  of  Lodovico 
Sforza,  and  on  this  account  is  entitled  to  a  greater  degree  of  credit  than 
Guicciardini,  who  was  always  very  zealous  for  the  honour  of  his  native 
Florence.  Vide  Hegewick,  Hist,  of  Mazimil.  I.  vol.  i.  p.  166.''  (Note 
of  M.  Henke,  Germ.  ed.  vol.  i.  p261.)* 

Note  132  (p.  149). — ^The  epitaph  which  Lodovico  caused  to  be  placed 
over  the  body  of  his  child  displays  his  arrogance  in  the  midst  of  his 
grief: — "  Infelix  partus,  amisi  ante  vitam  quam  in  lucem  ederer;  infeli- 
cior  quod  matri  moriens  vitam  ademi,  et  parentem  consorte  sua  orbavi. 
In  tam  adverse  fato  hoc  solum  mihi  potest  jucundum  esse,  auoD  divi 

PARRNTE8     ME     LUDOTICUS,     ET     BEATRIX,     MeDIOLANENSES    DUCES, 

OKNUERE,  1497,  TERTio  NONAS  Januarii." — CoHo,  Storla  di  Milan, 
par.  vii.  p.  962. 

Note  133  (p.  153). —Gordon,  in  his  Life  of  Alexander  VI.  (Lond. 
1720,  fo.)  not  only  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  Tomaso  Tomasi,  that 
Csesar  was  the  perpetrator  of  this  murder,  but  has  given  at  great  length 
the  private  conferences  between  him  and  the  assassins  hired  for  this  pur- 
pose, with  as  much  accuracy  as  if  he  had  himself  been  present  on  the 
occasion  (vide  pp.  153,  &c.).  In  the  same  manner  he  has  also  favoured 
us  with  the  private  conversation  between  Ceesar  and  the  duke,  on  their 
last  interview  in  the  streets  of  Rome :  ''  Csesar  wished  him  much  pleasure, 
and  so  they  parted." — A  mode  of  writing  which  reduces  history  below  the 
level  of  romance. 

Note  134  (p.  155). — Mr.  Henke  has  discussed  this  subject  at  consi- 
derable length,  and  has  adduced  the  authority  of  several  writers  to  shew 
that  Csesar  was  guilty  of  the  murder,  at  which  it  was  supposed  even  the  pope 
connived.  The  authors  he  has  referred  to  are,  Raph.  Volaterr.  Com- 
mentar.  Urban,  lib.  xxii.  Onuphrius  Panvinius,  Vit.  Alex.  VI.  p.  339, 
ed  Cologn.  1626.  Petri  Mart.  Anglerii  opus  Epistolar.  p.  99,  ed.  Amst. 
(Vide  Henke,  Germ.  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  273.)  Mr.  Henke  attributes  the  con- 
duct of  the  pope  on  this  occasion  to  the  apprehensions  he  had  for  his  own 
safety,  from  the  atrocious  character  of  his  son.* 

Note  135  (p.  157). — Nardi  informs  us  that  this  attempt  was  made  on 
the  twenty-eighth  day  of  April,  1497.  According  to  the  same  author, 
Piero  de'  Medici  approached  so  near  to  the  city  walls,  as  to  be  seen  by  the 
inhabitants ;  who  came  in  throngs,  as  to  a  spectacle,  to  take  a  view  of  him 
and  his  associates,  but  gave  no  demonstrations  of  attachment  to  his  cause. 
He  remained  there  about  two  hours ;  and  being  molested  by  the  small  arms 
fro  II  the  fortress,  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  behind  the  wall  of  one  of  the 
fountains  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  This  historian,  who  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Savonarola,  gives  a  singular  instance  of  the  folly  of  the  magLi* 
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tratei,  aad  of  his  onn  credulity,  in  reliting,  that  GiralamD  Benivieni,  Ihs 

celebrated  FlorentiQe  port,  who  wis  hiniBeK  a  warm  enthusiast,  was  de- 

.0  consult  SsTonarola  on  the  attempt  made  by  Piero  de'  Medici, 

which  had  occasioned  tlie  magistrates  great  alarm  ;  when  Savonarola,  who 

IS  engaged  in  reading,  raised  his  head,  sad  said  Co  Benirieni — "  Modica 

hi,  guars  dubitastif     Know  yon  not  that  God  is  with  ;0D  ?     Go,  and 

form  the  magistrates  from  me,  that  I  shall  praj  to  God  for  the  city,  and 

at  they  may  entertaio  no  feats ;  for  Piero  de'  Medici  will  come  as  far  as 

the  gates,  and  return  without  having  effected  any  thing."     "And  so," 

rajs  the  historian,  "  it  proved." — Natdi,  Hist.  Fior.  hb.  ii.  p.  37, 

NoTK  136  (p.  158).— To  Lorenio  Tornabnoni,  who  was  nearly  related 
bo  the  Medici,  PoUtiano  had  inscribed,  in  terms  of  warm  commendation. 
Ilia  Sylva,  eotitled  "  Ambra;  "  at  the  same  time  applauding  bim  for  hii 
proficiency  in  the  Greet  language,  and  exhorting  him  to  persevere  in  tha 
study  of  it.  His  untimely  death  is  lamented  in  a  sonnet  of  Bernardo 
Aocoiti,  called  ■'  L'Unico  Arelino." — Opere  d'Accolti,  ed.  Fir.  1514, 

NOTX  137  (p.  161).— Guicciard.  lib.  iv.  vol.  i.  p.  207.  On  Ihii  occa- 
iionCEsar  is  supposed  to  have  carried  with  him  an  immense  treasure,  and 
even  the  horses  of  his  attendants  are  said  to  have  been  shod  with  silver. 
Hi«  magnificent  entrance  into  Chinon  is  described  by  Brantome,  M^m. 
r.  227,  ed,  Leyde.  1 722.  Gordon'e  Life  of  Alei.  VI.  p.  180.  The  di- 
roree  of  Louis  XIL  and  his  marriage -contract  with  Anne  of  Gretagoe, 
appear  in  thecollectionof  Dnmont,  vol.  iii.  p.  2,  pp.  404,  405. 


NoTB  13B  (p.  164).— It  was  probably  on  this  di 
the  anguish  of  Piero  i,e'  Medici  burst  forth  in  the  following  sor 
which,  although  incorrect  and  DnpoUshed,  may  be  considered  as 
genuine  eipreaaion  of  his  feelings.  It  is  now  firat  printed  from  the 
ginal  in  Che  Lanreatian  library,  which  appears  there  in  a  very  rude 
'imperfect  state. 


that 


Non  posso  far  che 

gli  occhi  non  m'hiacqui. 

Pensando  tinel  c 

h'io  aono,  B  quel  ch'io  bp 

D'aver  diletto  m 

In  alcun  nido  en 

m-  in  quel  ch'io  naeqai. 

Per  certo  cb'a  fortana  Croppo  spiacqui, 

E  chi'l  ^gnosca 

crediche'lsia'l  veroi 

Sofert'  ho  m  pa 

e,  e  pk  non  mi  dispero. 

Con  tutto  che  ct 

u  I'ira  il  .iso  imbiae^i. 

legno  in  alto  mare, 

Che  per  fortnna 

I'arho™  8ta  torto. 

Cangio  le  vele  e 

sto  per  annegare. 

8e  non  perisco  anc 

or,  guigner6  in  porto. 

Fortona  sa  quel 

ch'etia  sa  hen  fare. 

Sana  in  nn  pnn 

o  chi  e  quasi  morto. 

lo  son  fuor  d 

1  min  orto, 

Dice  il  proverb 

n  ;  odi  parola  adoma 

Cbe  Ohi  non  mu 

or  qualcbe  tolta  riturne. 

466  NOTES. 

SONNET. 

TTV^en  all  roy  sorrows  past  I  call  to  mindt 
And  what  I  am,  with  what  I  was,  compare ; 
.No  more  allowed  those  dear  delights  to  share. 
Alone  to  thee,  my  native  spot,  confined, 

Tears  dim  my  eyes.     Yet  though  with  looks  unkind 
Vindictive  fortune  still  pursues  me  near. 
Firm  as  I  may  her  injuries  I  bear ; 
In  spirit  ardent,  but  with  heart  resign'd. 

Like  some  storm-beaten  bark,  that  o*er  the  deep 
Dismantled  drives,  the  sport  of  every  blast, 
1  speed  my  way,  and  hourly  wait  my  doom. 

Yet  when  I  trace  the  many  dangers  past, 
Hope  still  revives  ;  my  destined  course  I  keep, 
And  trust  to  fate  for  happier  hours  to  come. 

NoTB  139  (p.  167). — Nerli,  Commentarii,  vol.  iv.  p.  84.  The  un« 
bappy  fate  of  Vitelli  is  commemorated  by  Ant.  F.  Ranieri,  in  the  follow- 
ing not  inelegant  lines : — 

**  Urbis  ut  ingratcB  scelus,  et  victricia  Pauli 
Audiit  immiti  coUa  resecta  manu, 
Scipiadum  major,  Tua  quid  benefacta,  Vitelli, 
Quid  valuere  mea  ?  ah,  dixit  et  ingemuit." 

Nardi  informs  us,  that,  although  no  charge  but  that  of  disobedience 
could  be  proved  against  Vitelli,  before  his  execution,  many  of  his  letten 
were  afterwards  discovered  which  manifested  his  treachery. — Hibt.  Fior. 
lib.  iii.  p.  61.  This  mode  of  executing  a  person  first,  and  obtaining  the 
proofs  of  his  guilt  afterwards,  is  not  greatly  to  be  commended,  and 
affords  too  much  reason  to  conjecture  that  the  documents  were  fabri* 
cated  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  an  act  of  odious  and  illegal  severity. 

Note  140  (p.  169). — Mr.  Henke  has  observed,  that  Carlotta  was  not 
the  daughter  of  John  d'Albert,  whom  Catherine,  the  sole  heiress  to  the 
kingdom  of  Navarre,  had  chosen  for  her  husband  in  1484,  but  of  Alan 
d'Albert.     Vide  Germ.  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  297. 

Note  141  (p.  169). — ^When  the  news  of  the  marriage  of  Caesar  Borgia, 
and  of  his  being  honoured  by  Louis  XIL  with  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  was 
received  at  Rome,  great  rejoicings  took  place;  which,  if  we  may  believe 
fiurchard,  were  conducted  in  a  manner  highly  discreditable  to  the  pontifl 
and  the  apostolic  see. — Burchard,  Diar.  Vide  Appendix  to  Gordon's 
Life  of  Alexander  VI. 

Note  142  (p.  174). — On  the  same  day  that  Sforza  was  made  prisoner, 
the  poet  Marullus  lost  his  life  in  attempting  to  pass  the  river  Cecina,  in 
the  district  of  Volterra.  His  untimely  fate  was  a  subject  of  regret  to 
several  of  his  learned  friends. 

Note  143  (p.  176).— Guicciard.  lib.  ▼.  vol.  i.  p.  254.— The  frequent 
infroduction  of  the  **  siege  of  Pisa"  may  perhaps  remind  the  reader  of 
the  sarcasm  of  Boccalini,  where  he  pretends  that  the  Laconic  senate  con- 


femned  in  onfortonate  sotbor,  who  hud  been  convioled  of  using  lhr«p 
■words  irhera  two  wera  raflSoient,  to  read  once  over  the  "  War  of  Pi>a."" 
bj  Gniccisrdmi ;  but  that  the  culprit,  after  having  with  great  agony 
Iftbonred  through  the  first  page,  requested  hia  judges  would  send  him  to 
the  galleys  for  life,  rather  than  compel  him  to  go  through  nitb  hie  lahoui. 
-Boccalin.    Ragguag.   vi.     Guicciardini  enjoys    hia  reputatioa  and  the 


critie 


NoTK  U4  (p.  179).— Guicciardini,  on  the  authority  of  particnlar  and 
private  information,  relatea  that  Ceesar  had  long  home  a  secret  enmity 
Hguin^t  Piero  de'  Medici,  on  accoiuiC  of  a  circumetance  which  had  oc- 
curred whilst  CiBaBr  waa  pursuing  his  studies  at  Ksa,  before  bis  father 
was  raised  to  the  pontificate.  Having  occarion  to  resort  to  the  assistance 
of  Piero,  on  behair  of  one  of  his  friends,  who  was  implicated  in  some 
criminal  transaction,  he  bad  hastened  from  Pisa  to  Floreuce;  but,  after 
waiting  some  hours  for  an  aodienca,  whilst  Piero  was  engaged  in  business 
or  amusement,  he  had  returned,  not  only  without  effecting  bis  purpose, 
but  without  having  obtained  an  inteniew.  Trivial  as  thia  incident  may 
appear,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  reseotment  of  wounded  pride  i» 
of  all  otbers  the  most  violent,  and  that  the  soul  of  Borgia  knew  not  how 
bi  forgive.     Vide  Guicciard.  lib.  v.  vol.  i.  p.  264. 

Note  145  (p.  ISl).— This  device  rEprcsented  a  book  io  the  flauies 
turmounted  by  the  crown  of  Naples,  with  the  motto,  kkcbdani  tet£IIa. 
The  life,  chBrai!ter,  and  coaduct  of  Pederigo  are  particularly  noticed  by 
Sanauaro,  in  a  Latin  etegy,  wholly  devoted  to  that  purpose,  and  which 
merits  perusal,  no  less  as  an  interesting  histnrical  monnmeot,  than  as  a 
beautiful  poem.      Vide  Sanaz.  Eleg.  lib.  iii.  el.  1. 

Note  140  (p.  1B4).— The  poet  Cariteo  has  paid  the  last  tribute  of  duty 
mnd  affection  to  bis  unfortunate  sovereign  in  the  second  Cantico  of  his 
•' Metamorphoei,"  iu  which  he  introduces  the  city  Naples,  the  lovely 
Fartbenope,  lamenting  her  lost  glory  and  happiness,  and  contrasting 
tbem  with  the  disgraceful  state  of  servitude  to  which  she  whs  redui>ed  by 
her  oonqnerors.  A  considerable  part  of  the  poem  ia  devoted  to  the 
cammemaration  of  the  female  part  of  the  family ;  four  of  whom,  then 
living,  had  sat  u]iod  a  regal  throne,  and  the  filth  bad  enjoyed  sovereign 
nnk  aadnchess  of  Milan.  Boccaljui  has  selected  the  example  of  this  list 
•ooomplished  lady  as  the  most  unfortunate  on  historical  record, — "  onica 
netlB  disgraiie." — on  which  account  he  represents  her,  in  his  imaginary 
Parnassus,  as  reiluced  to  the  necessity  of  supporting  herself  by  selling 
matches  through  the  iireets. — Ragguag.  di  Painaao,  75. 

Nora  147  (p.  1B5).— Federigo  died  at  Tours,  in  the  year  15114,  at 
(ifty-twa  years  of  age.  The  Neapolitan  bistoriana  fiselingly  regret  tlie 
loss  of  a  line  of  monarchs,  vibo  bad  for  a  long  conrae  of  years  rendered 
Naples  the  seat  of  magnificence,  opulence,  and  learning ;  and  of  whom 
the  last  was  the  most  deserving,  and  the  most  unfortunate.  Sanaizaro  On 
this  occasion  sold  the  remainder  of  his  hereditary  possessions  to  relieve 
Uie  necessities  of  his  sovereign,  nnd  remained  with  him  to  the  time  of  bis 
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death,  having  taken  his  farewell  of  hii  native  country  in  tome  beaatM 
verses. — Epigr.  lib.  ill.  ep.  7t  ed.  Com. 

Note  148  (p.  185). — On  the  accession  of  Charles  V.  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  the  prince  obtained  the  particular  favour  of  that  monarch,  by 
refusing  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  insurgents,  in  the 
year  1522.  His  wife,  Mencia  di  Mendoza,  dying  without  children, 
Charles  gave  him,  in  a  second  marriage,  Germaine  de  Foiz,  niece  to  Louis 
XII.  of  France,  and  widow  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon, — a  rich  bride,  but 
not  likely  to  bear  a  progeny.  On  the  death  of  this  prince,  which  hi^- 
pened  in  the  year  1550,  this  branch  of  the  family  of  Aragon  became 
extinct,  his  two  younger  brothers  and  two  sisters  having  all  died  without 
offspring.  Before  the  marriage  of  Federigo,  king  of  Naples,  with  his 
queen  Isabella,  he  had  been  married  to  Anna,  daughter  of  Amadeus,  duke 
of  Savoy,  by  whom  he  left  a  daughter,  Carlotta,  and  from  her  the  dukes 
of  Tremouille  in  France  have  claimed  their  descent ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  they  have  in  much  later  times  asserted  their  rights  to  the  crown 
of  Naples.  Vide  Giannone,  Storia  di  Napoli,  lib.  xzix.  cap.  iv.  vol.  iii. 
p.  406. 

Note  149  (p.  192). — Ant.  Franc.  Raineri  has  commemorated  the  death 
of  Vitellozzo  in  a  copy  of  Latin  verses,  the  substance  of  which  he  has 
compressed  into  the  two  following  lines  : — 

''  Non  mare  me,  non  Mars,  sseva  aut  mors  perdidit ;  at  me 
Perdidit  omnibus  his  Borgius  asperior." 

Carm.  Illust.  Poet.  Ital.  viii.  59. 

And  the  same  event  has  also  afforded  a  subject  for  reprobation  to  Paulo 
Giovio,  who  justly  denominates  Borgia 

"  rabidus,  barbarus,  impotens, 

Humani  generis  pernicies,  atquehominum  lues." 

Carm.  Illust.  Poet.  Ital.  v.  433. 

Note  150  (p.  192). — ^The  cardinal  Giambattista  Orsino  was  detained, 
by  the  pope  in  the  Torre  Borgia  till  the  month  of  February  following, 
^hen  he  died  by  poison,  as  it  is  supposed,  administered  to  him  by  the 
direction  of  the  pope ;  who  caused  him  to  be  carried  to  the  grave  uncovered, 
that  it  might  appear  he  had  died  a  natural  death. — Muratori,  Annali,  x. 
13.  Besides  the  individuals  of  the  family  of  Orsini,  mentioned  by  Machi- 
avelli,  the  pope  also  seized  upon  Carlo  Orsino,  and  the  Abate  d'Alviano, 
brother  of  the  celebrated  general  Bartolommeo  d' Alviano ;  but  they  were 
soon  afterwards  liberated. — Nardi,  Hist.  Fior.  p.  88. 

Note  151  (p.  193). — The  presumption  that  Machiavelli  had  a  princi- 
pal  part  in  the  contrivance  of  this  most  iniquitous  stratagem,  is  indeed 
extremely  strong.  The  Florentines  dreaded  and  abhorred  both  the  Orsini 
and  the  Vitelli ;  the  former  as  relations  and  adherents  to  the  Medici,  the 
latter  for  exerting  themselves  to  avenge  the  unmerited  fate  of  Paolo  Vitelli, 
so  cruelly  put  to  death  at  Florence.  Borgia  had  retreated  to  Imola, 
where  Machiavelli  found  him  in  a  state  of  great  dejection,  **  pieno  di 
paura.''  No  sooner,  however,  did  the  Florentine  envoy  appear,  than  he  took 


fteih  conrige,  and  the  pisn  for  the  dealructkin  of  their  adverattrlei  Kerras 
to  haie  been  agreed  od.  It  ia  certoin  also  that  MacbUvelli  accampBnied 
CiEBar  to  Sinigaglii,  and  wbb  present  hI  the  perpetration  of  the  deed  ; 
after  which  Borgia  remarliecl  to  him ,  that  "he  knew  the  goierninent  of 
Florence  wonld  he  gratified  by  thto  tranBaction."— FirfeNardi,  Hiac.  Fior. 
Ub.  U.  p.  85.  The  Florentine  writers  acknowledge  that  the  intelligence 
of  it  gave  great  satisfaction  in  the  city.  The  FlareDtinea  also  seat  Jacopo 
Balyiati  as  their  ambassador,  to  congratulate  Cteaar  on  the  aueceas  of  his 
tniBcbery. — Rszii,  Vitadi  Pietro  Soderini,  p.  7.     Padova,  1737. 

Note  152  (p.  191). — Burchard  informs  us  that  the  pope  nas  attacked 
hj  a  fever  on  the  twelfth  dajr  of  August,  1503  ;  that  on  the  siiteeDlh  he 
was  bled,  and  the  disorder  seemed  to  become  tertian.  On  the  seventeentli 
he  took  medicine  ;  but  on  the  eighteenth  he  became  so  ill  that  bis  life  wai 
despaired  of.  He  then  received  the  viaticum,  during  miuB,  which  was 
celebrated  in  bis  chamber,  and  at  which  live  cardinals  assisted.  In  the 
ereaiag  extreme  unction  was  administered  to  bim,  and  in  a  few  miaulei 
■fterwarda  he  died. — Bnrcbard,  Diar.  ap.  Notices  de  la  Bibliotheqne  da 
Roi,  vol.i.  p.  118.  Muratori  has  produced  many  authorities  to  shew  that 
the  death  of  Aleiauder  was  not  occasioned  bj  poison  ;  among  which  that 
of  Beltrando  Coatabile,  then  ambassador  of  tbe  Duke  of  Ferrara  at  Rome, 
aeema  the  most  decisive.  "  The  court  of  Ferrara,"  adds  Muraturi,  "whiiili 
was  then  the  residence  of  the  daoghter  of  Alexander,  may  be  presumed  to 
have  been  well-informed  of  the  cause  of  his  death."  That  it  was,  bow- 
ever,  the  general  opinion  at  the  time  of  his  death  thst  Alexander  perished 
bypoisoD,  appears  from  numerous  contemporary  aathorities.  Mr.  Henke 
baa  alio  adduced  several  antborities  to  shew  that  Alexander  died  by  poison, 
and  in  particular  has  given  a  letler  from  Peter  Martyr,  dated  Segov.  4  id, 
Nov.  1503  (about  three  months  after  the  death  of  the  poatAtT),  relating  to 
thii  event.      Vide  Germ.  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  335. 

NoTi  153  (p.  194),— To  this  period,  when  tmth  became  a  crime,  we 
may  refer  the  origin  of  the  Roman  pasquinades  ;  of  which  the  following 
lines  afTord  one  of  the  earliest  instances  : — 

'■  Vendit  Aleiander  claves,  altaria,  Christum. 
Emerat  ille  priua;  vendere  jure  potest. 

Roma  sub  Hispano  deperit  imperio. 
Sextus  Tarquinius,  Sextus  Nero,  Seitna  et  isle  ; 
Semper  sab  Seitis  perdita  Roma  fuit." 
Maehlavelli,  although  more  favourable  to  the  family  of  Borgia  than 
Beit  other  writers,  accuses  bim  of  lust,  simony,  and  cruelty. 

Note  1S4  (p.  196).— Ohverotto  da  Fermo  had  obtained  the  chief 
anlhority  in  the  city  from  which  he  derived  his  name,  by  the  treacherous 
murder  of  his  nncle,  and  several  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  whum  be  had 
Invited  to  an  entertainment.  This  atrocious  deed  wsa  perpetrated  on  the 
Mme  day  in  the  preceding  year,  on  which  be  afterwards  fell  into  the  snare 
'  of  CBsar  Borgia.  The  other  persona  put  to  death  by  Bnrgia,  had  also 
nppocled  themselves  by  rapine,  and  were  the  terror  of  all  Italy.  The 
•onteata  of  this  periud  may,   in  fact,  be  regarded  by  posterity  as  a  com- 
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htX  of  wild  beaiCi,  fai  wfaidi  die  ■tioogert  nd  waMt  §m>dnm  mnimd 
dcstroyi  the  rest.  Fuie  Macfa.  lib.  del  Principe,  cap.  tbL  pp.  21»  22. 

Note  155  (p.  196).— Tbe  cwdmal  Giavami  Borgia,  aephew  af  tht 
pontHT,  was  also  an  eneoorager  of  literatare,  and  condeacmded  to  receive 
iDftnictions  from  Mariano  Probo,  of  Solmona,  who  dtstingmished  hiwarff 
as  a  Latin  poet,  and  died  at  RoBaem  the  year  1499.  Hia  "  Plvtbenias,'' 
or  Life  of  die  Virgin,  in  six  books,  was  printed  at  Napka  in  1524.  The 
pTtface  to  this  rare  TOfaime  by  Nic.  Soerola,  contains  aome  finrioos  par- 
ticulars of  the  state  of  learning  at  Rome  daring  the  pontificate  of  AJex* 
anderTI. 

Note  156  (p.  196). — Mr.  Henke  has  entered  into  copions  deUih 
respecting  this  Julia  Famcse,  or  Jolia  Bella,  as  she  was  called  ;  who  was 
the  sister  of  Cardinal  Famese,  afterwards  Paal  III.  and  was  married  to 
one  of  the  Orsini  ikmily.  {Vide  Germ.  ed.  toL  i.  p.  242.)  I  might  also 
lay  before  the  reader  the  jodidons  obsertatiottsof  Comt  Bossi  on  the  cha- 
racter of  Alexander  VI. ;  hot  as  they  tend  to  confirm  rather  than  to  con- 
tradict the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  it,  I  shall  only  reler  to  them  in  the 
second  ▼olame  of  Ital.  ed.  p.  194. 

NoTB  157  (p.  201). — Lilio  Gregorio  Giraldi  (de  Poet.  snor.  tempor. 
dialog.  1)  informs  as  that  the  celebrated  Girolamo  Tide  wrote  a  Latin 
poem  on  this  event,  entitled,  "XIII.  Italoram  pogilam  com  totidem 
Gallis  oertamen,"  which  he  inscribed  to  Baldassare  Castiglione  ;  bat  this 
earnest  of  the  fdtare  talents  of  its  anthor  has  not  been  preserred  to  the 
present  times. — Ft<fe  Vidse  op.  Testimon.  161.  Fiero  Summonte,  of 
Naples,  the  friend  of  Sanaxzaro,  also  wrote  a  copy  of  Latin  verses,  ad- 
dressed to  Hettore  Fieramosca,  which  merit  pemsal.  Since  the  first  pab- 
lication  of  the  present  work,  a  considerable  fragment  of  the  poem  of  Vida, 
above  referred  to,  has  been  discovered  in  MS.  at  Reggio  by  Sig.  Cagnoli, 
from  which  Count  Bossi,  in  his  Ital.  ed.  vol.  xii.  p.  301,  has  given  the 
commencement  of  the  poem,  as  a  spedmen  of  this  early  production  of  its 
author. 

Note  158  (p.  201). — Guicciardini  and  Muratori  assert,  that  one  of  the 
French  combatants,  and  several  of  the  horses,  were  killed  on  the  field ; 
but  I  have  preferred  the  narrative  of  Summonte,  who  seems  to  have  been 
more  fully  informed  of  the  particulars  of  this  transaction  than  any  other 
writer. 

Note  159  (p.  205). — Notwithstanding  the  representation  given  by 
IV^mbo  of  the  affection  of  the  subjects  of  Urbino  for  their  sovereign,  he  did 
not  recover  his  dominions  without  great  difficulty.  On  this  occasion  Cas- 
tiglione, who  had  the  command  of  a  company  of  cavalry  in  the  service  of 
the  duke,  dislocated  his  ancle  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  went  to  Urbino,  where  he  was  most  kindly  received  by  the 
duchess  Elizabetta,  to  whom  he  was  related,  and  by  Madonna  Emilia  Pia, 
who  resided  at  that  court.  His  acquaintance  with  these  accomplished 
women  completed  what  may  be  called  his  education,  and  he  became  the 
•♦  Chesterfield  -  of  the  age.     Vide  Vita  di  Bald.  CastigUone,  p.  11. 

Note  160  (p.  206).— The  elevation  of  Julius  II.  which  took  place  on 


the  twanty-ninth  day  of  October,  has  been  cclehratcd  in  many  of  the  Latin 
poenu  of  Augurelli,  wba  nja;  be  cuTl^ide^<:d  an  the  poet- laureate  of  tbst 
pontiir.  From  the  mgrcial  spirit  of  thii  pontiif,  it  was  supposed  that  hs 
hFid  nasumedthe  name  of  "Julius"  in  reference  to  Julias  Ceaar.— Man- 
tuaai  Vincentii  Alha,  ap.  Carm.  illastr.  ICsl.  vol.  li.  p.  33H. 


claim, 


■  161  (p.  208).— Sou 


■'  Neo  If 


asy  perhapi  be  inclitied  ti 
ir  ulla 


BtjUSi 


Bat  it  should  be  remembered,  that  although  it  be  a  proper  caaee  of  exnl- 
tattoa,  when  a  villain  fulls  by  the  cooaequences  of  his  own  crime,  it  will 
not  follow,  that  he  nughl  to  perish  by  the  cnme  of  aaother. 

NoTB  162  (p.  208).— Jovius.  in  Vita  Gonaalvi,  p.  257.  Sanazisro 
did  not,  however,  omit  this  opportunity  of  eipreasing  bii  joy  in  hia  wgU- 
tnown  lines  ;— 

"  O  Taare,  prseBens  qui  furls  pericnJam." 


Note  163  (p.  209).— "The 
taken  a  dramatic  piece  on  the 
•Tfsgico  per  eocelleniB,' but  d 
friends  as  have  seen  a  portion 
Count  BoBsi,  Ital.  ed.  p.  30. 


highly  of  iti 


NoTK  164{p.  210).— The  character  of  CKsar  Borgia  is  ably  and  impar- 
tially considered  in  the  "  General  Bio|;raphy,"  published  by  Dr.  Aikiu. 
and  others,  vo\.  ii.  p.  234.  London,  1800,  «o.  A  work,  which  does 
Dot  implicitly  adopt  prepcriptive  errors,  but  evinces  a  sound  judgment,  a 
manly  freedom  of  sentiment,  and  a  correct  taste. 

NoT«  165  (p.  210):- 

"  llle  din  viiit,  qui  dum  ccElestihns  Burls 

Veacitur,  implet  onus  laudis,  coelumqne  meretur,"  &c. 
Cmsrii  Borgise  Duels  Epicedium.  per  Herculem  Stroizam.     Aid.  1&13. 

That  Ciesar  Borgii,  like  most  of  the  eminent  men  of  his  time,  aspired 
to  the  character  of  a  poet,  is  considered  as  highly  probable  by  Crescimbeni. 
(Delia  lolgar  Foesia,  vol.  v.  p.  63.)  Uuadrio  has  also,  on  Hue  authority, 
mumeratri  him  among  hii  Italian  writers. 

NOTI  166  (p.  212).- Valerian «»  informs  us  that  Piero  perisheJ  in  the 
port  of  Graeta  and  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  ;  he  also  bears  teatimnuy  to 
his  learning  and  accomplishmenta- — Valer.  de  Ljterator.  infelicitate,  lib. 
11.  p-  113.  At  the  same  time  perished  Pabio,  the  son  of  Paolo  Orsino, 
•  young  man  of  very  uneommon  endon-menti;,  the  relation  and  constant 
companion  of  Piero  de'  Mettiei-  Of  his  early  proficiency  and  e):traordl. 
nary  talents,  Politianu  has  left  an  interesting  account ;  lib.  lii.  ep.  ii. ;  rl 
Vidt  Gresvrell's  Memoirs  of  Pulitian,  &c.  p.  HB,  Znd  ed. 

NofB  167  (p.  212). — This  device  represented  green  branches,  ioler- 
■moiea  together,  and   placed  In  the  midst  of  flames,  with  the  motto,  "  tu 
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▼iridi  tencTM  erarit  faBiBs  mednllM."     Vide  Amnrir  ffftrittf  FhiiMM 
ifloftri  di  Cms  Medici ;  in  Opuooli^  voL  liL  p.  62. 

NoTs  168* 'd.  212).^ — "  Pbtbo  Medici  "Haqvi  LAcmxjmi  F.  Lsoias 
X,  PovriF.  Max.  fratei  Clemxvtis  TIL  PAranxu.    Qjai  qvum 

6AI«L0ftVM    CASTKA    tEaUBBBTUm,    SZ    ADTBBSO   TtLMLIO    AO    LrmU 
OnnUM   VAVFBAaiO  PSBIIT.    AKKO    AST.    ZXZIII.      COCMAS  MsDICSft 

Flobkvt.    Dux,  poni  cvbavit.  m.d.lii." 

Note  169  (p.  216).— From  a  letter  of  Gr^gorio  Cortese,  addiCHcd  to 
the  cardiiml  de'  Medici,  it  appean,  thtt  eren  at  tliif  period  he  had  bcgui 
to  emulate  the  example  of  hif  anoeaton,  in  the  promotion  of  public  insti- 
tntionf  for  religioof  porpoeea. 

Note  170  (p.  217). — He  died  on  the  twentj-iixth  of  Janoary,  tht 
Terjr  day  whidi  he  had  6xed  on  for  the  repreaentaticn  of  a  comedy  for  the 
amtuement  of  the  people.  Vid^  GKrald.  Commentarii  delle  Coae  di 
Ferrara,  p.  137. 

Note  171  (p.  217). — ''Alexander  VI.  in  his  hull  of  inTestitore,  applands 
the  oaefiil  labonri  of  Hercnlea  I.  whidi  had  increaied  the  numbers  and 
happiness  of  his  people,  which  had  adorned  the  city  of  Ferrara  with 
strong  fortifications  and  stately  edifices,  and  which  had  reclaimed  a  large 
extent  of  unprofitable  waste.  The  ▼ague  and  spreading  banks  of  the  Po 
were  confio«l  in  their  proper  channels  by  moles  and  dykes,  the  interme- 
diate lands  were  converted  to  pasture  and  tillage;  the  fertile  district 
became  the  granary  of  Venice,  and  the  com  exports  of  a  single  year  were 
exchanged  for  the  value  of  two  hundred  thousand  ducats."  Vide  Gib- 
bon's Antiq.  of  Brunswick,  in  Op.  Posth.  vol.  ii.  p.  691. 

Note  172  (p.  218). — Muratori  says,  that  the  cardinal  only  attempted- 
to  put  out  the  eyes  of  Don  Giulio ;  but  he  justly  adds,  **  con  barbarie 
detestata  da  ognuno.'' — Aonali  d'ltal.  vol.  x.  p.  34.  And  Guicciardini 
admits  that  he  did  not  lose  his  sight ;  or  rather  he  seems  to  assert,  that 
after  his  eyes  were  extruded,  they  were  replaced  again  by  a  careful  hand ! 
— Hist,  d  Ital.  lib.  vii.  vol.  i.  p.  369.  Jov.  in  Vita  Alfonsi,  p.  154.  Gib- 
bon's Antiq.  of  Brunswick,  in  Op.  Posth.  vol.  ii.  p.  701. 

Note  173  (p.  219).— This  treaty,  by  which  these  ambitious  rivals 
agreed  to  become  **  tanquam  duse  animn  in  uno  et  eodem  corpore,  amici 
aroicorum,  et  inimici  inimicorum,''  was  concluded  at  Blois  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  October,  1505,  and  ratified  by  the  king  of  Spain  at  Segovia,  the 
sixteenth  of  the  same  month.  It  is  preserved  in  the  Collection  of  Du- 
mont,  vol.  iv.  par.  i.  p.  72. 

Note  174  (p.  223).— Jov.  in  Vita  Consalv.  lib.  iii.  p.  275.  A  simihr 
expression  is  recorded  by  Suetonius,  of  Titus,  who,  when  dying,  did  not 
admit  more  than  one  act  of  his  life  as  a  subject  of  serious  repentance. 
—  In  Vit.  cap.  x. 

Note  175  (p.  224).— Jov.  ut  sup.  p.  275.  How  far  the  peace  of 
Italy  was  preserved  by  the  conduct  of  Gonsalvo  to  Borgia  will  sufficiently 
appear  in  the  sequel ;  and  this  apology  for  Gonsalvo  would  have  been 
equally  applicable,  if  he  had  extended  his  treachery  to  the  two  sovereigns. 
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with  whom  he  ttt  at  table,  and  who  were  meditating  greater  calamillei 
to  Italjr  than  Borgia  could  ever  hare  produced.  On  thig  eubjecC,  I 
hBBJlBte  not  to  dissent  eveu  from  the  opinion  of  the  libeial  De  Thou,  <nho 
infonnB  us  that  Borgia,  "  qui  nemini  (idem  Bervaierit  temere  ee  lidei 
Comalvi  permiait ;  a  qno  in  Hispaniam  missaa,  et  laudabill  pfrfidia  in 
onrarem  conjectus  en," — Hist.  lib.  i.  p.  IS. 

NoTH  176  (p.  229). — A  »erj  particular  account  at  these  transaction* 
JB  given  bj  Machiaielli,  then  the  Florentine  envof  at  Yenice,  in  a  report 
addressed  to  the  magistrates  of  Florence,  which  contains  many  interesting 
particnlarg  of  the  stale  of  Germany,  and  the  character  of  Maiimilian. 
Vide  Bsndini,  CoU.Tet.  naoniment.  p.  37.  Areiio.  1742. 

Note  177  (p.  Z29).~-Thia  victory,  the  mOEt  complete  that  eter 
d'Altiano  obtained,  and  which  was  considered  as  the  salvation  of  the 
itate  of  Venice,  ie  particularly  noticed  by  Navagera,  in  hia  funeral  eulogy 
on  that  great  commander,  in  which  he  Inform*  us,  that  the  imperialislB 
"ne  nuncio  quidem  cladis  relicto,  csesi  aunt." — Vide  Naugerii  Op.  eJ. 
Tacoini,  1530,  p.  3.  It  waa  also  celebrated  hy  Giovanni  Cotta,  who 
attended  d'Alviano  on  this  espedition,  in  an  elegant  Latin  ode. 

Note  178  (p.  232).— This  treaty  is  also  published  in  the  collection  of 
Dumonti  vol.  iv.  par.  i.  p.  109.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent  treachery 
■nd  rapacity  of  the  parties  to  this  league,  Jean  Marot,  valet  de  chambre 
toLouii  XII.,  representB  it  as  entered  into  at  the  request  of  the  goddess  of 
peace,  agaioiit  those  disCurhera  of  Christendom,  the  VenetiBDi. — CEuvrea 
de  Jean  Marot,  vol.  iv.  p.  63,  4tD  ed. 

KoTE  179  (p.  233).— Bembo,  Istor.  Venet.  lib.  vii.  in  Op.  vol.  i.  p. 
189.  The  French  historians  alfect  to  jastify  this  fraud,  by  considering  it 
as  a  retribation  for  the  deception  practised  by  the  eenate  on  the  Frenct 
ombatiadar  Commines,  when  they  formed  the  league  for  intercepting 
Charles  VIII.  on  his  return  from  Italy,  and  which  he  has  so  fully  related 
jn  his  Memoirs.     Vide  Ligne  de  Csmbray,  liv.  i.  vol.  i.  p.  71. 

NoTB  ISO  (p.  235).— He  ia  caUed  hy  GuiccUrdini,  "  Ciamonte,"  and 
by  other  Italian  hiatoriana  Sciomonte,  by  which  latter  name  he  is  men. 
tioned  in  the  earlier  editions  of  this  work.  Tlie  Cav.  Rosmini  has,  on 
some  DCCBiions,  denominated  him  Sciamonle,  aad  at  others  Chaumont. 
Vide  Iitor.  di  Gian-Giacopo  TrivuUio,  vol.  i.  pp.  394,  404. 

Norm  IBl  (p.  236).— Thb  victory  of  the  French  monarch  is  celebrated 
by  Antoaiua  Sylviolne  in  a  Latin  poem  entitled  "  De  triumpbsli  atque 
insigni  ChristinnissiBii  lorictiasimique  Francorum  Regis  Ludovici  Xll. 
In  Venetoa  victoria,"  addreased  to  George  of  Amboiae,  cardinal  of  Rouen, 
■nd  printed  without  note  of  year  or  place.  This  production  ulfords  much 
psrtioular  information  respecting  the  circumslanceg  and  consequences  o( 
this  impurtant  contest,  and  is  not  devoid  of  poetical  merit. 

NoiK  182  (p.  236).- The  roins  of  this  edifice,  or  chapel,  yet  remain 
.at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Agnadello,  and  a  mile  from 
Tarlina,   a  Tillage  in  the  territory  of  Crema;  and  the  plau 
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I  Morti  deila  Yittoruu-^Rosmini,  Istor.  di  Gian-Giacopo  Trimbdo,  woL  L 
p.  396. 

NoTB  183  (p.  237). — Marot  relates,  that  on  this  ocoarion  a  wounded 
Venetian,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  threw  fi^e  or  six  gold  ducats  from  hu 
month,  in  conseqaence  of  which  the  French  soldiery  conodved  that  the 
Venetians  had  swtdlowed  their  riches,  and  cut  up  four  hundred  persons.-^ 
(Envres,  torn.  iv.  p.  164. 

NoTB  184  (p.  237). — ^The  Venetian  en^oy  on  this  occasion  was  Antonio 
Giustiniano,  to  whom  Guicciardini  has  attributed  a  most  humiliating  ora- 
tion, the  authenticity  of  which  has  been  greatly  doubted.  The  author  of 
the  History  of  the  League  of  Cambray  has  entered  at  large  into  this  sub- 
ject.— Vide  Ligue  de  Cambray,  i.  137,  also  Murat.  x.  47.  The  oration 
of  Giustiniano  is  giren  by  Liinig,  Cod.  Ital.  Diplomat,  ii.  199i). 

NoTB  185  (p.  238). — About  this  time,  when  the  humiliation  and  dis- 
tresses of  Italy  were  at  their  height ;  when  the  Milanese  was  occupied  by 
the  French,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  territories 
of  Venice  were  divided  among  its  rapacious  assailants,  Machiavelli  wrote 
his  ''  Capitolo  dell'  Ambixione,''  in  which  he  indignantly  condemns  the 
imbecility,  and  pathetically  laments  the  miseries,  of  his  country. 

Note  186  (p.  239).— The  author  of  the  History  of  the  League  of 
Cambray  has  placed  it  on  the  eighteenth  of  June,  in  which  he  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  evidence  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Venetian  historians,  who 
could  not  be  mistaken  in  a  day  which  was  long  afterwards  solemnized  in 
Venice  as  the  commenceroent  of  the  rise  of  the  republic.  Vide  Murat 
Annali  d'ltal.  vol.  x.  p.  49. 

NoTB  187  (p.  239).— Nardi,  Hist.  Fior.  lib.  v.  p.  125.  Murat.  An- 
nali, vol.  X.  p.  51.  It  was  probably  on  this  occasion  that  the  poet 
Tebaldeo  wrote  his  Capitolo  in  the  name  of  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  in 
which  that  prince  is  supposed  to  lament  the  severity  of  his  fate,  and  his 
unmerited  misfortunes. — Vide  Tebald.  op.  Capit.  p.  13.  This  disaster 
of  the  marquis  is  also  referred  to  by  Mantuanus  Vicentius,  in  his  poem 
entitled  "  Alba,*'  lib.  iv.  Vide  Carm.  lUustr.  Poet.  Ital.  vol.  xi.  p 
342.     - 

Note  188  (p.  240). — The  author  of  the  History  of  the  League  of 
Cambray  states  them  at  1,700  men  at  arms,  and  32,000  infantry  (Ligue 
de  Camb.  lib.  i.  tom.  i.  p.  198)  ;  but  Nardi,  who  has  given  the  numbers 
of  the  particular  bodies  of  the  different  nations  composing  the  army,  states 
the  cavalry  to  have  been  more  and  the  infantry  less.  To  these,  however, 
were  add^  two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  besides  ten  pieces  of  cannon 
of  extraordinary  size,  with  which  Maximilian  was  furnished  by  the  duke 
of  Ferrara. — Nardi,  Hist.  Fior.  lib.  v.  p.  126. 

Note  189  (p.  241). — ^The  life  and  achievements  of  Maximilian  have 
been  ostentatiously  represented  in  a  series  of  engravings,  designed  under 
his  own  inspection,  by  Hans  Burgmair,  and  executed  in  wood,  by  the  best 
artists  of  the  time.  They  are  accompanied  by  descriptions,  dictated  by  Maxi- 
milian himself  to  his  secretary,  Mark  Treitzaurwein.  The  various  employ* 
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■ientBofMuinii1iaa,luaD)DiTiage9,  Me  battles,  uid  hi>  Cnssttea,  nte  exhibited 
in  a  greater  number  of  prints  tban  would  bave  sufficed  for  tbe  libonn  of 
Herculce.  or  tbe  coaquests  of  Alexander  tbe  Great ;  but  bis  hunters,  his 
bawlfcrs,  bie  tournamenti,  and  hia  buffoons,  oooup]'  the  prinripal  part  of 
the  work.  This  collection  he  denominates  his  triumph.  The  original 
blucka,  or  engrSTiDga  in  wood,  have  only  been  ol  Ute  feara  discoiered, 
ivorlt  waa  published  in  1796,  in  targe  foiio. 
NoTi  190  (p.  213). — In  performing  this  ceremony,  tbe  pope  being 
■eated  in  hia  pontifical  robes  on  the  steps  of  St.  Peter's,  strikes  with  a  rod 
the  naked  shoulders  of  the  ambai<iadurs.  In  the  same  manner  as  a  prelate 
■baohea  his  penitent  monks.  It  was  thus  that  Sixtua  IV.  released  the 
city  of  Florence  from  his  interdict;  but  on  tbia  oacaaioa  Julius  II.  dis- 
peniad  with  this  humiliating  oeremonj.  and  in  lieu  of  it.  ordered  tbe 
eoToya  to  viait  the  saten  churchea.  Vide  Nardi,  Hist.  Fior.  lib.  v.  p.  1B7. 
Note  191  (p.  2J4).— Julius  also  complained  that  tbe  duke  had  Entered 
into  an  agreement  for  sapplying  Lombardy  with  salt  from  bis  mines  at 
Comicchio,  to  the  eicloslun  of  those  of  the  church  at  CiTtia,  and  re- 
quired bim  to  relinquish  his  contract.  He  also  Insisted  on  the  duke 
liberating  bta  brother,  Don  Ferdinand  of  Este,  whom  he  yet  deti 
prison. — Vide  antt,  chap.  vii.  These  demauda  were,  howeter,  cor 
Bt  the  time,  as  only  preteits  for  an  attack  on  tbe  states  of  Ferrara,  which 
Julius  had  resolved  to  unite  with  those  of  tbe  chnrcb.  Vide  Lettere  di 
Leonardo  da  Forto,  in  Lettere  di  Frincipl,  lol.  i.  p.  7. 

Note  192  (p.  Sl'l).— It  waa  on  this  occiaton  that  Julius  was  said  to 
hai*  thrown  into  the  nberthe  keys  ofS.  Peter,  as  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing epigram.     PasquiQ.  >ol.  i.  p.  S2. 

"  Cum  contra  Galloa  helium  Papa  Julius  easet 

Gcsturus,  aicut  fama  letnata  docet ; 

Ingentes  Martia  turmas  contraiit,  et  nrbetn 

EgresBUS,  ssias  edidit  ore  minas. 
Iratnsque  sacrsa  elaves  in  flumlni  jecil 

Tybridis,  hie  Urbi  pons  nbi  jungit  aqaas. 
lude  tnann  atrlctnm  vagina  diripit  ensem, 

Eiclamaneque  trad  talia  voce  refert; 
Uk  gladius  Panii  noi  nunc  defendet  ah  hosle, 
Quandoqnidem  clavia  nii  juvat  ista  Petri." 
Note  193  (p.  2<G).— The  author  of  the  History  of  the  League  of 
Camhray  supposes  that  Ibis  was  Bolotpia.  which  bad  been  long  held  by 
the  Bentiioli;  but  Muratori  has  decisively  shewn  that  the  place  (lladed 
Id  waa  Comacchio,  which  was  a  feud  of  the  empire,  and  had  been  held 
nnder  the  imperial  investiture  by  tho  dukes  of  Ferrara  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  lifty  years.— Murat.  Annali  d'ltal.  vol.  i.  p.  63. 
Not*  ItH  (p.  246).— Fresnoy,  Methode  pour  iludier  1  "" 

p.  119.      Mr.  Henke  eeems  to  think  that  it  ■     

•ideal  power  of  the  pope  at  which  Maiimilian  aimeo,  aa  ine  npprupnauiig 
to  himself  the  ancient  Roman  Imperial  dignity,  to  whieb  that  of  tbe  pon. 
bOeate  alio  appertained. —  Vide  Germ.  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  455.     Count  Bo^ei 
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has  also  thrown  additional  light  on  this  snbjeet  in  an  eicellent  note,  wher6 
he  has  given  a  striking  character  of  Maximilian.  Vide  Ital.  ed.  toI.  iii. 
p.  206. 

NoTB  195  (p.  247).— 21st  Jan.  1511.  Marat.  Annali  d'ltal.  vol.  x* 
p.  65.  Of  the  magnanimous  conduct  of  the  countess  Francesca  on  this 
occasion,  the  Cav.  Rosmini  has,  in  his  Life  of  her  father,  given  a  full 
account.  He  has  also  published  a  letter  from  Trivulzio  to  Louis  XII.  in 
which  is  the  following  anecdote  respecting  her,  which  is  here  given  in  his 
own  words :  "  Sire,  Je  vous  vueil  compter  le  beau  recueil  qu'il  ont  faict  k 
ma  dite  fille.  Le  cardinal  de  Pavie,  pour  ce  qu'ils  est  son  compare,  la 
manda  venir  devers  le  pape,  et  quant  elle  y  baisa  le  pi^,  le  diet  cardinal 
lui  dit :  Estez  vous  la  femmelle  qui  vouliez  garder  ceste  ville  contre  le 
pape?  Elle  lui  respondit:  Contre  vous,  je  Teusse  bien  gard^,  mais 
contre  le  pape  je  n'ai  pen.''  Vide  Rosmini,  1st.  di  Gian-Oiacopo  Trivul* 
lio,  vol.  i.  cap.  iz.  p.  415  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  300. 

Note  196  (p.  248). — This  statue,  which  was  raised  at  the  expense  of 
five  thousand  gold  ducats  ^Murat.  Annali,  vol.  x.  p.  67),  gave  rise  to  the 
following  satirical  lines  of  Piero  Valeriano  : — 

<<  Quo  quo  tam  trepidus  fugis.  Viator, 
Ac  si  te  Furisve,  Gorgonesve, 
Aut  acer  Basiliscus  insequantur  ? 
— Non  hie  Julius — at  figure  Julii  est.'' 

Valer.  Hezam.  &c.  p.  104.     Ed.  Giol.  1550. 

NoTB  197  (p.  248). — ^The  Cav.  Rosmini  has  represented  this  as  a  eigruU 
victory  obtained  by  Trivulzio,  who  sent  an  account  of  it  on  the  same  day 
(22nd  May,  1511),  to  Louis  XII.,  stating,  **  that  it  was  not  less  glorious 
to  the  king  than  the  conquest  of  Milan  itself." — Rosmini,  vol.  i.  p.  429. 
Rosmini  has  abo  quoted  the  authority  of  Varellas,  who  speaks  highly  of 
the  **  Victory  of  Bologna,"  and  says,  that  "  all  antiquity  could  not  pre- 
sent a  parallel  to  it." — Ibid.  p.  430.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  papal  troops 
having,  on  the  surrender  of  Bologna,  been  deserted  by  their  commander, 
the  duke  of  Urbino,  took  to  flight,  and  were  attacked  and  pursued  in 
their  disorderly  retreat  by  both  the  Bolognese  and  the  French,  who  plun- 
dered them  of  all  their  military  stores  and  equipage.  See  the  full  account 
of  it  in  Guicciardini  (lib.  iz.),  whose  authority  is  indisputable,  as  a  con- 
temporary writer  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  events  of  the  times, 
and  who  speaks  of  it  as  a  victory  obtained  without  a  combat. 

Note  198  (p.  249). — ^The  efforts  of  Julius  II.  to  possess  himself,  either 
by  force  or  fraud,  of  the  city  of  Ferrara,  and  the  various  incidents  of  this 
expedition,  with  the  death  of  the  cardinal  of  Pavia,  are  fully  related  by 
Leonardo  da  Porto,  in  the  letter  before  cited,  written  from  Venice,  to 
Antonio  Savorgano ;  in  which  will  be  found  many  circumstances  either 
differently  related,  or  wholly  omitted  by  the  historians  of  the  time.  Vide 
Lettere  di  Principi,  vol.  i.  p.  9. 

Note  199  (p.  249). — Pa  ulus  Jovius  has,  however,  attacked  the  memory 
of  the  unfortunate  cardinal  with  a  ferocity  equal  to  that  with  which  the 


NoTB  200  (p.  251).— This  treaty  ie  published  in  Rymer's  Pedera, 
vol.  Ti.  p.  25,  and  in  tbe  collection  of  Dumont,  Tol.  jv.  part  i.  p.  137. 
Tbii  alliance  wai  warmly  opposed  by  some  of  the  Engliali  oounal,  who 
more  seriouely  weighed  the  business,  one  of  whom  made  a  remarli  vhich, 
as  Lord  Herbert  justly  Dbserves,  England  should  neveii  poroet. 
"  Let  UB,"  said  he,  ■'  leare  off  our  attempta  against  the  terra  firma.  The 
nataral  situation  of  isisnda  eeeaie  not  to  sort  with  con  quests  in  Chat  liind. 
England  alone  is  a  just  empire ;  or  when  we  would  enlarge  ourselves,  let 
it  be  that  way  we  can,  and  to  which  it  seems  the  eternal  Froiidence  hath 
destined  us,  and  that  is  by  ska." — Lord  Herbert's  Life  of  Henry  VIII. 
p.  IS,  ed.  Load.  1740. 

NoTS  201  (p.  253).— Soon  after  the  appointment  at  the  cardinal  to 
this  ilignity,  he  was  applied  to  by  tbe  poet  Ariostn,  to  eiercise  his  dis.. 
penaing  power  in  granting  him  tria  ineompatibilia,  or  allowing  him  to  en- 
joy certain  ecclesiastical  revenues,  without  entering  for  a  limited  time  into 
taored  orders.  This  proof  of  the  early  intimacy  which  subsisted  between 
the  poet  and  tbe  cardinal,  is  given  in  App.  No.  V. 

NoTB202{p.  257).— -The  celebrated  Bayard,  le  CAevaUer  tant  penr  el 
nrni  reprochr,  who  bad  accompanied  the  armies  of  Charles  VIII.  and 
Louis  XII.  into  Italy,  was  present  at  the  captare  of  Brescia,  and  gave  a 
proof  of  that  magnaoimity  which  always  distingnished  bis  character,  in 
refusing  to  receiee,  from  the  dangbters  of  his  bostess,  a  sum  of  two  thou- 
sand pistoles  which  their  mother  bad  collected  to  save  her  houae  from 
plonder.- Moreri,  art.  Bayarcl. 

NoTB  203  (p.  262).— His  body  was  orougbt  to  Milan,  and  deposited 
with  pompous  ceremonies  in  tbe  cathedral ;  but  on  the  subsequent  ojcpul- 
sion  of  the  French  from  Milan,  the  cardinal  of  Sion  ordered  it  to  be 
disinterred,  as  the  remains  of  a  person  eicommutiicsted,  and  sent  it  to 
be  privately  buried  in  the  church  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Martha,  On 
tbe  recovery  of  Milan  by  tbe  French,  in  the  year  1515,  a  magnificent 
tomb  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  this  young  warrior,  by  Agoslino 
Busti.  a  Milanese  sculptor,  consisting  of  a  figure  of  de  Foix  as  large  as 
life,  and  ten  pieces  of  scutpCure  in  marble,  most  exquisitely  liiiiahed, 
repreaenKng  the  various  battles  in  which  he  bad  been  engaged.  This 
moDument  remained  till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it 
was  suffered  to  be  demolished,  and  the  ornaments  were  carried  away. 
FH/eVasari,  Giunti,  vol.  i.  p.  51;  vol.  ii.  p.  180;  vol.  iii.  p.  31.  Ligue 
da  Cwnb.  vol.  ii.  p.  149.  The  death  of  de  Foix  is  commemorated  in  the 
Itdlowing  lines  of  Antonio  Franc.  Raineri : — 

De  Gastone  Foiio. 
"  Fonera  quis  memoranda  cauat,  clademque  Ravennaa 
Et  tna,  samme  Ducum,  facta,  obitumijue  simul? 
Ingentes  eum  to  Incedens  per  corporum  scervos. 
Jam  victor  atrage,  hen,  concidis  in  media. 
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Gallica  sentere  Hesperii  qusiii  TiTida  yyjiUBf 

Sensere,  altrici  cam  cecidere  mana. 
Sic  obito,  javenis,  Decios  imitaris ;  et  armis 

Sic  geminoc,  bdli  folmina,  SdpiadoB." 

Carm.  lUustr.  Poet.  ItaL  toL  TtiL  p.  oO. 

NoTS  204  (p.  268). — ^The  proceedings  of  the  council  of  Lateran  were 
collected  by  the  cardinal  di  Monte,  and  published  at  Rome  in  the  year 
1521.  The  first  act,  on  opening  the  session,  ad^erta  in  a  particular 
manner  to  the  battle  of  Ravenna  and  the  capdvity  of  the  cardinal  de* 
Medici 

NoTK  205  (p.  271). — Of  this,  the  massacre  committed  by  his  direc- 
tions, and  under  his  own  eye,  at  Peschiera,  in  the  year  1509,  and  his 
conduct  to  Bartolommeo  d'Alviano,  whom  he  retained  prisoner  in  France 
for  many  years,  may  serve,  if  others  were  wanting,  as  sufficient  prooft. 

NoTS  206  (p.  274).— Jovius,  in  Vita  Leon.  X.  lib.  ii.  p.  49.  This 
escape  of  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  is  considered  by  Egidius  of  Ylterbo  ss 
miracuioui, — £p.  ad  Seraphinum,  in  tom.  iii.  vet.  monument,  ap.  Bran 
dolini,  Leo.  p.  87.  The  name  of  Anda,  Ande,  or  Asulet,  no  longer 
remains ;  but  Count  Bossi  has  sufficiently  shewn  that  this  villa  was  pre- 
cisely the  site  of  the  present  Pietoie,  about  two  miles  from  Mantua ;  at 
a  little  distance  from  which  is  an  ancient  palace,  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Marchesi  Gronzaga,  where  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  found  a  secure 
retreat. — Vide  Ital.  ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  220.  The  Cav.  Rosmini  informs  us, 
that  the  story  of  the  liberation  of  the  cardinal  was  painted  on  the  walls 
of  the  saloon  in  the  palace  of  the  Marchesi  Isimbardi  at  Cairo,  where  it 
yet  remains,  with  the  following  inscription  : — 

''Tibi  vero,  Octaviane  Isimbarde,  Florentia  Mediceum,  Itala 
Heroem,  orbis  Leonem  X.  debent  ;  quern  scilicet  proiligati 
apud  Rayennam  foederatorum  exercitus,  Legatum  et  Captivum 
ad  Bassignanam,  fugatis  Gallicis  turmis  Ecclesise  dexteram 
futurum  aliquando  reddidisti." 

Some  time  after  his  attainment  to  the  pontificate  (20th  August,  1516), 
Leo  X.  granted  a  bull  of  plenary  indulgence  to  all  who  should  visit  the 
collegiate  church  at  Cairo,  on  two  certain  days  of  the  year,  in  which  he 
refers  to  the  circumstances  of  his  escape,  and  particularly  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Rinaldo  Zazzi.     Vide  Rosmini,  vol.  i.  p.  450. 

Note  207  (p.  274).— The  oration  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  Parma, 
made  by  Giacomo  Bajardo,  one  of  their  ambassadors  to  the  pope,  has 
been  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Vatican.  On  the  same  occasion, 
Francesco  Maria  Grapaldo  addressed  a  copy  of  Latin  verses  to  Julius  IL 
08  the  liberator  of  Italy ^  for  which  it  appears  that  Julius  honoured  him 
with  the  title  of  poet-laureate.  Some  account  of  Grapaldo  and  his 
various  writings  may  be  found  in  Affo,  Scrittori  Parmigiaui,  vol.  iii. 
p.  136. 

Note  208  (p.  282).-- One  of  these  is  that  of  a  young  lady,  who,  to 
preserve  her  chastity,  precipitated  herself  from  the  balcony  of  the  house 
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into  the  stmt,  and  perished  by  the  fall.  Another  i(  a  tranasction  of  ■ 
mach  more  equivocal  nature.  The  wife  of  an  aniUcet,  having  been 
compelled  by  a  soldier  to  accompany  him  for  Bereral  yegm,  »t  tenjilh 
found  an  opportunity  of  rtvenginj  hernelf  on  her  raiigher,  by  cutting  his 
thniHt  an  he  lay  aaieep ;  after  which  ebe  rehtmed  to  her  husband  at 
Prata,  bringing  with  her  file  hundred  gold  ducats,  which  ehe  presented 
to  him  as  s  recompeoBe  for  her  violated  chastitjr. — Nardi,  Hist.  Fior.  lib. 
r.  p.  H9. 

Nora  209  (p.  291).— The  life  and  actions  of  Julius  II.  are  earou. 
Ucaltj  reprehended  in  the  dialogue  entitled  "Julius  exclusis,"  in  the 
■econd  Tolnme  of  the  callectian  of  the  Pasquilladea,  p.  125.  Julius  applies 
to  be  ndmitted  into  paradise;  but  S.  Peter  not  recognizing  him,  he  is 
obliged  to  give  an  account  of  his  transttctions  in  this  life.  This  not  satis- 
fytng  the  apobtle,  lie  still  refuses  to  admit  him,  and  Julius  threatens  to 
besiege  and  make  war  upon  heaven.  Erasmus  was  suspected  of  being 
the  author  of  this  attack  on  the  memory  of  the  pontiff:  but  in  a  letter  to 
cardinal  Csmpegio,  be  vindicates  himself  with  great  warmth  from  the 
Bccnsatioa,  "  Ineptiit  quisquis  acripett."  says  he,  "  at  msjore  supplicio 
dignus,  qnisquis  evulgavit." — Erssm.  Ep.  lib.  xii.  ep.   1. 

NOTS  210  (p.  292).— In  particular  Giovanni  Aurelio  Augurelli  has 
devoted  to  the  praises  of  Juling  II,  several  of  his  Iambics,  and  other 
poems,  at  the  close  of  his  works,  published  by  Aldus,  1505.  And 
Lorenzo  Parmenio,  Cmtode  ol  the  Vatican  library,  has  celebrated  the 
Kctions  of  this  pontilT  in  a  poem,  nhieh  has  lately  been  published. 
— Aneod.  R«m,  torn.  iii.  Tirab.  vol.  vi.  par.  iii.  p.  201. 
NoTB  211  (p.  291).— PiBTRO  Bbmbo  to  JuLiira  II. 

Bembi  Ep.  Fam.  llv.  v.  ep.  viii.  in  Op.  torn.  iv. 
"  In  the  acquisition  of  the  volume  lately  sent  to  you  from  Dacia, 
irritteD  in  tieautiful  characters,  but  such  as  are  in  onr  days  unintelligible, 
I  perceive  an  addicioaal  instance  of  the  perpetual  good  fortDua  which  bs* 
alwaya  attended  you,  and  which,  whilst  [n  the  administration  of  publio 
■aairs,  and  the  direction  of  the  concerns  of  the  universe,  it  has  enabled 
70U  to  BurpBBs  the  expectations  of  all  men,  has  never  failed  to  add  to 

Gur  reputation,  even  in  matters  of  less  importance.  For  after  yon  had 
Tasted  this  book  to  me,  that  I  might  endeavour  to  decipher  the 
oharicten,  and  inform  yon  of  the  result,  and  I  bad  begun  to  turn  over 
Bod  carefiilly  to  inspect  its  pogea,  I  could  not  help  entertaining  mora 
confident  hopes  of  success  in  my  nndertaking  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  enjoined  by  you,  thon  from  the  facility  of  Che  task,  which  appeared 

note  eTemination  of  the  whole  manuscript,  1  observed  at  the  foot  of  one 

of  the  pages,  ■  line   written  in  common  letters,  but  s 

Oblitersled,  from  which  I  collected  that  the  volume  was  ' 

notes  or  characters,  such  as  were  used  by  those  persons 

niniled  notaries  ;  and  that  the  work  itself  was  a  porlior 

tary  of  Hyginus,  'de  Syderibus.'     On  discovering 
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,  it  immediately 

1  method  of  writing ;  for  I 
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recollected  that  Plutarch  has  informed  us,  that  the  profession  of  those 
who  were  called  notaries  took  its  origin  from  Cicero,  who  had  inTcnted 
a  series  of  marks,  each  of  which  represented  a  combination  of  letters,  and  . 
that  he  had  instructed  his  copyists  in  this  art,  who  were  thus  enabled  to 
note  down  during  the  time  of  delivery,  in  a  small  compass,  and  in  a 
legible  form,  for  his  use,  the  speeches  of  any  of  the  senators  which  he 
wished  to  preserve.     It  was  by  this  means,  Plutarch  adds,  that  the  ora- 
tion which  Cato  pronounced  against  the  Catiline  conspirators  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  opinion  of  Cnsar,  bad  been  handed  down  to  his  time.     I  also 
recollect  that  not  only  Plutarch,  but  Valerius  Martial  has  remarked,  that 
the  ancients  were  accustomed  to  make  use  of  notaries  for  the  sake  of  ex* 
pedition  in  writing,  and  his  celebrated  verses  on  this  subject  yet  remain. 
Ausonius  likewise  commemorates  in  his  verses  a  boy,  who  witli  the  aid  of 
a  few  characters  took  down  a  long  discourse  during  the  time  of  recita- 
tion.  Prudentius,  in  a  poem  on  the  martyrdom  of  Cassianus,  has  recorded 
that  the  latter  had  established  an  academy,  in  which  children  were  taught 
the  use  of  these  characters.     Having  therefore  compared  another  copy  of 
Hyginus  written  in  our  usual  manner,  with  this  Dacian  manuscript,  I 
have  been  enabled  to  explain   the  sense  and  signification   of  many  of 
these  marks,  the  meaning  of  which  is  changed,  not  only  by  the  variation 
of  the  marks  themselves,  but  in  some  degree  even  by  the  punctuation ; 
although  in  such  a  definite  and  regular  form,  that  if  any  one  would  take 
the  trouble,  it  does  not  apppear  to  me  very  difficult  to  reduce  it  to  a  sys- 
tem, and  once  more  restore  it  to  general  use.    This  discovery  afforded  me 
great  pleasure,  as  I  conceived  I  should  give  you  complete  satisfaction  on 
this  head ;  and  this  pleasure  was  in  some  degree  increased  by  the  consi- 
deration, that  although  several  distinguished  and  learned  men  of  the  pre- 
sent times  had,  at  your  desire,  endeavoured  to  explain  this  work,  their 
attempts  had  been  wholly  fruitless.     As  a  favourable  opportunity  thus 
offers  itself  of  extending  your  fame  in  the  literary  world,  and  securing  the 
applause  of  future  times,  I  entreat  you  not  to  neglect  it,  but  to  devote 
some  portion  of  your  extensive  talents,  which  are  sufficiently  capacious  to 
embrace  and  comprehend  all  subjects,  in  recovering  this  mode  of  writing, 
by  intrusting  it  to  skilful  printers,  if  such  are  to  be  found,  as  they  cer- 
tainly are,  to  be  by  them  made  public.     For  what  indeed  can  be  more 
honourable  to  your  reputation,  or  more  advantageous  to  the  studies  of  the 
learned,  than  to  restore,  by  your  pious  attention,  an  art  invented  by 
Cicero,  and  long  held  in  great  esteem  for  its  acknowledged  utility  :  but 
which,  through  the  injuries  of  time,  has  for  a  long  course  of  time  been 
wholly  lost.     Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  and  Attalus,  king  of 
Pergamus,  are  commended  for  their  diligence  in  collecting  books  for  the 
celebrated  libraries  which  they  formed  ;  and  it  has  always  been  considered 
as  praiseworth]^,  even  in  the  greatest  characters,  and  in  those  possessed  of 
supreme  authority,  to  promote  literary  studies,  and  to  supply  materials 
for  those  talents  which  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  liberal  arts. 
This  diligence  you  have  yourself  emulated,  in  having   added  another 
library  to  the  celebrated  collection  formed  by  your  predecessors  in  the 
Vatican ;  not  indeed  distinguished  by  the  number  of  its  volumes,  but 
bT  their  high  value  and  perfect  preservation ;  and  rendered  much  moi'e 
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yileosant'for  the  use  of  the  pontiffs,  by  the  commodiousness  and  beauty  of 
the  place,  and  the  elegant  ornaments  of  statues,  pictures,  and  mirrors, 
with  which  it  is  embellished.  For  my  own  part,  I  confess  I  do  not  see  in 
what  manner  you  can  confer  greater  ornament,  greater  elegance,  or  even 
greater  authority,  on  this,  your  library,  than  by  recalling  to  light  the 
invention  of  this  almost  divine  man,  and  restoring  his  art  of  writing. 
For,  although  it  has  always  been  your  character  not  to  devote  your  atten- 
tion to  any  objects  but  those  which  you  have  endeavoured  with  such  con- 
stant perseverance,  incredible  expense,  and  immense  labours  and  danger, 
to  accomplish,  and  by  which  the  Roman  republic  intrusted  to  your  care 
might  maintain  its  supreme  authority,  yet  it  is  due  from  your  prudence, 
and  your  piety,  not  to  neglect  that  which  relates  to  the  study  of  litera- 
ture ;  for  in  those  studies  are  involved  many  things  of  no  inconsiderable 
importance  to  the  ornament  and  convenience  of  human  life." 

Note  212  (p.  297). — *'  Gaudium  magnum  nontio  vobis  ;  Papam 

HABEMUS,  ReVERENDISSIMUM  DoMINUM  JoANNEM  DE  M BDICIS,  DIA- 
CONUM  CaRDINALEM  SANCTiB    MaRI^S   IN    DoMENICA  ;    QUI   VOCATUR 

Leo  Decimus.''  On  this  occasion  Gio van- Francesco  Superchio,  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Philomusus,  addressed  to  the  pontiff  a  poem, 
entitled,  '*  Sylva  et  Exultatio  in  Creatione  Pont.  Max.  Leonis  decimi.*' 
— Carm.  111.  Poet.  Ital.  vol.  vii.  p.  172. 

Note  213  (p.  298). — "  On  pretend  qu'il  n*y  eut  rien  qui  contribuat 
davantage  a  Telever  It  la  papaute,  que  les  blessures  qu'il  avoit  revues  dans 
les  combats  v^n^riens.*' — Bayle,  Diet.  Hist,  in  art.  Leon.  X.  This  in- 
sinuation is  founded  by  Bayle  on  the  equivocal  authority  of  Varillas 
(Anecdotes  de  Florence,  lib.  vi.  p.  235) ;  an  author  whose  falsehoods  and 
absurdities  he  has  himself  on  other  occasions  sufficiently  exposed ;  and  on 
the  opmion  of  SeckendorfF  (Comm.  de  Luth.  lib.  i.  sec.  xlvii.  p.  190). 
But  even  the  narrative  of  Varillas  will  not  justify  the  licentious  terms  in 
which  Bayle  has  expressed  himself  on  this  occasion.  This  he  indeed  in 
some  degree  confesses  :  **  J 'observe  que  ce  n'est  que  paides  consequences 
gut  ne  tont  pas  absolument  n^cessairest  que  I'on  pent  trouver,  dans  les 
paroles  de  M.  Varillas,  les  sens  que  j'ai  rapport^,  et  que  M.  de  Secken- 
dorff'leur  donne."  To  which  acknowledgment  I  must  further  add,  that 
even  M.  de  SeckendorfF,  although  a  Protestant  writer,  and  particularly 
hostile  to  the  character  of  Leo  X.,  has  not  given  to  the  passage  of  Varillas 
the  sense  for  which  Bayle  contends,  but  merely  informs  us,  that  Leo  X. 
'*  laborabat  foedissimo  ulcere  in  inguine,''  without  attempting  to  account 
farther  for  the  cause  of  it.  It  appears  from  Jovius  to  have  been  an 
abscess ;  a  decease  with  which  the  pontiff  was  frequently  afflicted  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Note  214  (p.  298).— Guicciard.  lib.  xi.  vol.  ii.  p.  32.  Mr.  Henke 
has  also  cited  a  letter  from  Count  Alberto  Pio  of  Carpi  {vide  ante^  chap. 
&.),  one  of  the  Italian  nobility  who  was  present  at  the  elevation  of  Leo  X., 
(^ving  a  fall  account  of  the  circumstances  attending  that  ceremony,  with 
his  opinion  of  the  character  of  the  new  pontiff,  which  was  justified  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner  by  subsequent  events.     His  words  are :  '  Opi- 
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nioDe  mea  pontifex  maximus  potitu  erit  mitis,  ut  agnns,  qaam  feroz,  at 
Leo  ;  pads  erit  cultor  magis  quam  belli ;  erit  fidei  promissommqne  ser- 
vator  religiosus ;  amicus  Gallomm  certe  non  erit ;  sed  nee  aoer  hostia,  ut 
fuerat  Julius;  gloriam  et  honorem  non  negliget ;  favebit  literatis,  hoc  est, 
oratoribus,  poetis,  et  musicis ;  sdificia  construet ;  rem  sacram  religiose 
peraget,  nee  ditionem  ecclesiasticam  negliget ;  bellum  non  soscipiet,  nisi 
pluriaium  lacessitus  et  valde  coactus,  excepto  bello  contra  infideles ;  si 
quid  incipiet  illud  perficere  conabitur  ;  permodestus  erit,  et  valde  facilis ; 
hfee  de  eo  hucnsque  conjectari  possunt ;  tamen  homines  mutant  in  horas, 
et  ludit  in  humanis  divina  potentia  rebus.'* — Germ.  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  51. 

Note  215  (p.  299). — An  instance  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  inter- 
pretation said  to  have  been  given  to  a  matilated  inscription  in  the  church 
of  the  Vatican,  in  which  the  name  of  Nicholas  Y.  had  been  obliterated, 
and  the  characters  of  the  year  only  remained,  m.cccc.xl.  which  it  seems 
were  interpreted,  in  allusion  to  the  defect  in  the  pontiff's  sight,  M ulti 
Cmci  Cardinales  Creavere  CiBCUM  Decimum  Lbonem.  — Vide 
Fabr.  Adnot.  p.  270. 

Note  216  (p.  299). — ^The  custom  of  changing  the  name  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  Sergins  II.  in  the  year  844.  '*  Sunt 
qui  Sergium  primo  quidem  Os  porci  appellatum  fuisse  dicant,  et  ob  tur- 
pitudinem  cognomenti  Sergii  nomen  sumpsisse ;  eamque  consuetudinem 
ad  nostros  manasse ;  ut  qui  pontifices  crearentur,  suorum  omisso  majorum 
nomine,  sibi  indicent.  licet  ab  omnibus  non  sit  observatum." — Platina,  in 
Tlta  Sergii. 

Note  217  (p.  300), — '*  Inde  ad  Aulam  ascensum,  et  pro  lotione  pedum 
pauperum,  quae  facta  est  ad  unguem,  prout  in  meo  ordinario,  nisi  quod 
papa  non  voluit  suos  digitos  pollices  in  forma  crucis  super  pedibus  pau- 
perum positos  osculari,  ut  alii  pontifices  facere  consueverant,  preesertim 
Julius  II.  sed  ipsos  pedes  totus  osculabatur,  dicens,  quod  illud  mysterium 
non  ficte  fieri  debet.** — P.  de  Grass.  MS.  inedit. 

Note  218  (p.  301). — Giovan-Giacomo  Penni,  a  Florentine  physician, 
who  was  present  in  Rome  on  this  occasion,  has  given  a  very  circum- 
stantial account  of  this  splendid  ceremonial,  which  he  inscribed  to  Con- 
tessina  de'  Medici,  the  wife  of  Piero  Ridolfi,  and  sister  of  the  pontiff. 
To  this  piece,  which  was  printed  at  Rome  in  the  year  1513,  and  is  now 
of  extreme  rarity,  I  have  been  indebted  for  many  of  the  preceding  par- 
ticulars. 

Note  219  (p.  30.3).— 

Leoni  X.  Pacis  restitutori  felicissimo. 

VlRTUTIS    ALUMNO   FORTUNiEaUB    DOMATORI. 

Leoni  X.  Pacis  ATauE  artium  laudatori. 

Vive  pie,  ut  solitus  ;  vive  diu,  ut  meritus. 

Leo  X.  Pont.  max.  vincendo  seipsum  omnia  superavit. 

SuPPLICES    GENEROSE   EXAUDIO — In   SUPERBOS    IRAM    EXEROffO. 

Vota  Deum  Leo  ut  absolvas  HOMiNUMauE  secundes. 
Olim  habuit  Cypris  sua  tempora;  tempora  Mators 
Olim  habuit;  nunc  sua  tempora  Pallas  habet. 
Mars  fvit;  est  Pallas;  Cypra  semper  ero. 
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Of  the  singular  ingenuity  and  extraordinary  splendour  of  the  exhibitions 
at  Florence  on  this  occasion,  a  particular  account  is  preserved  by  Yasari, 
in  his  life  of  Jacopo  da  Puntormo,  *'  Vite  de'  Pittori,"  vol.  ii.  p.  645. 
The  preparation  of  these  spectacles  employed  the  talents  of  the  first 
artists  and  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  time. 

NoTB  220  (p.  305). — On  this  occasion  one  of  the  Florentine  historians 
makes  a  homely,  but  striking  remark,  **  Tanto  e  odioso  a'  govematori  11 
poco  fallire  d'un  delinquente,  quanto  al  naso  d'un  troppo  delicato  padrone, 
il  puzzo  del  iiato  del  servidore  che  abbia  mangiato  uno  sol  spicchio,  come 
uno  intero  capo  d'agUo.'' — Nardi,  Hist.  Fior.  p.  160. 

Note  221  (p.  308).— This  treaty,  which  bears  date  the  1st  of  Apiil, 
1513,  is  given  in  Rymer,  Foedera,  vi.  par.  i.  p.  40.  The  names  of  the 
king  of  England  and  of  the  emperor  elect  were  inserted  wholly  without 
their  knowledge ;  and  it  must  have  appeared,  as  Guicciardini  observes, 
highly  ridiculous,  that  on  the  very  day  that  it  was  published  in  Spain,  a 
herald  arrived  from  Henry  Ylll.  to  announce  his  hostile  preparations 
against  France,  and  to  require  the  assistance  of  Ferdinand,  under  his  prior 
engagement  for  that  purpose. — Guicciard.  lib.  xi.  vol.  ii.  p.  34. 

Note  222  (p.  310). — Guicciardini  only  informs  us,  that  the  pope  sent 
to  the  king,  "  Cinthio,  sua  familiare,  con  una  lettera  con  umane  commis- 
sionit  ma  tanto  general  i  che  arguivano  non  avere  I'animo  inclinato  a  lui" 
(lib.  xi.  vol.  ii.  p.  37) ;  which  sufficiently  agrees  with  the  tenor  of  the 
letter  as  yet  preserved.  But  the  author  of  the  '*  Ligue  de  Cambray ''  in- 
forms us,  that  the  envoy  of  the  pope,  **  assurale  Roi,  de  la  parte  du  pape, 
que  sa  Saintet^  etoit  Theritier  des  sentiments  respectueux  de  la  maison  de 
Medicis  pour  la  couronne  de  France  ;  que  son  pere  Laurent  n'avoit  eu, 
ni  plus  d'inclination,  ni  plus  de  veneration,  que  lui,  pour  les  Rois  tres 
Chretiens  :  mais  que  Pape  depuis  un  mois,  il  ne  pouvoit  pas  rompre  en 
unjour  les  engagements  solemnels  ou  son  pr4d4ces»eur  avoitjette  le  saint 
Si^ge,  Que  son  intention  itoit  bien  de  changer  de  parti,  et  de  se  ranger 
du  c6t4  du  Roi ;  mais  qu'une  pareille  r&oolution  ^toit  un  outrage  de 
lungue  haleine  pour  un  souverain  ^lectiff**  Sfc, — Ligue  de  Camb.  liv.  iv. 
torn.  ii.  284.  If  Leo  had  not  more  honesty,  he  had  certainly  more  good 
sense,  than  to  disgrace  himself  by  language  of  this  nature ;  which  can  only 
serve  to  amuse  those  who  read  history  as  a  romance. 

Note  223  (p.  312). — ^The  Cav.  Rosmini  has  sufficiently  shewn  that 
Trivulzio  held  a  co>ordinate  authority  with  the  duke  (Storia  di  Gian- 
Giacopo  Trivulzio,  vol.  i.  p.  468) ;  but  the  honour  obtained  by  them  in  the 
contest  that  ensued  is  scarcely  worth  apportioning  with  accuracy.* 

Note  224  (p.  318). — It  was  on  the  occasion  of  this  marriage,  which 
finally  produced  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  and  kingdoms,  that  Dunbar 
wrote  his  celebrated  poem  of  **  The  Thistle  and  the  Rose.''  Vide  War- 
ton's  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  257. 

Notk  225  (p.  319). — On  the  part  of  the  Scots,  there  fell,  besides  the 
ki.ig,  an  archbishop,  two  bishops,  four  abbots,  twelve  eai  Is,  and  seven- 
teen barons,  with  eight  or  ten  tbousaad  common  soldiers.— Lord  Her- 
bert's Life  of  Henry  VIU.  p.  18. 
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NoTB  226  (p.  319). — His  body  was  inclosed  in  a  coffin  of  lead,  and 
conveyed  to  London  ;  but  as  James  died  excommunicate,  it  could  not  be 
buried  without  a  dispensation  from  the  pope,  which  at  the  request  of 
Henry  VIII.  Leo  granted,  under  the  pretext  that  James  had,  in  his  last 
moments,  shewn  some  signs  of  contrition,  such  as  his  circumstances 
would  admit  of. — Rymer,  Foedera,  toI.  vi.  par.  i.  p.  53. 

Note  227  (p.  320). — ^This  victory  was  also  celebrated  in  an  Italian 
poem  of  133  stanzas  in  ottava  rima,  entitled  La  Rotta  db'  Scocesi  ; 
printed  without  note  of  date  or  place,  but  certainly  shortly  after  the  event 
occurred.  The  author  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  cir* 
cumstances  attending  the  battle,  the  particulars  of  which  he  has  related  in 
such  verses  as  the  following : — 

**  Vedeasi  a  un  tratto  tante  arme  callare 
Che  un  bosco  a  basso  rninar  pareva ; 
Tanta  gente  in  un  tratta  traboccare, 
Che  nel  lo  Octobre  tante  non  si  leva 
Foglie,  &  gili  tanto  sangue  roversciare 
Che  lo  aier,  non  ch'l  prato  se  tingeva, 
Et  era  certo  gran  compassione, 
Veder  tal  sangue,  &  cader  di  persone.'' 

The  prowess  of  king  James  is  thus  described : 

*'  Jacobi  haveva  una  lancia  arrestata, 
Massizza,  dura,  ben  nervata,  &  forte, 
Et  venia  avanti  a  briglia  abbandonata, 
Per  poner  Tinimici  a  mala  sorte : 
E  innanzi  che  habbia  questa  hasta  spezzata 
A  piu  di  cinque  fe  sentir  la  morte 
Poi  pose  al  brando  tagliente  la  mano 
Et  getta  quanti  ne  riscontra  al  piano.'' 

A  copy  of  this  curious  piece  is  in  the  collection  of  Benjamin  Heywood 
Bright,  Esq.  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  use  of  it.* — Bemb.  Epist. 
Pont.  lib.  V.  ep.  19. 

Note  228  (p.  323). — Respecting  this  battle  there  exists  an  authentic 
document  in  the  possession  of  Benjamin  Heywood  Bright,  Esq.  being  a 
printed  letter  from  the  Spanish  general  Cardona  to  the  cardinal  of  Gurck, 
the  pope's  legate,  dated  at  Vicenza  the  8th  day  of  October,  1513,  giving 
a  particular  account  of  the  operations  preceding  and  attending  it,  enume- 
rating the  principal  nobility  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  and  stating  that  the 
Venetians  lost  upwards  of  four  thousand  soldiers,  besides  an  infinite 
number  of  peasants. 

In  the  same  collection  is  a  contemporary  poem  on  the  same  subject, 
entitled. 

La  Rota  de'  Venetian!  fatta  novamente  a  di  vii.  db 

Octobre  m.d.xiii. 

It  consists  of  sixty-three  stanzas  in  ottava  rima,  and  recounts  the  circum- 
itouces  of  the  battle  in  an  interesting  and  particular  manner  although  in 
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a  itide  and  incorrect  style.    The  name  of  the  author  (real  or  fictitious)  is 
thus  given  at  the  close, 

"  Compostaper  Vauctore  Pervsino  di  la  Rotunda.** 

It  is  without  name  of  either  place  or  printer.* — Murat.  x.  p.  103. 

Note  229  (p.  326). — From  these  documentSi  which  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Cartiiarius  'Mn  Syllabo  advocatorum  Sacri  Consistorii/'  p.  71, 
it  appears  that  Leo  declared  Giulio  de'  Medici ,  then  archbishop  elect  of 
Florence,  *'  legitimum,  et  ex  legitime  matrimonio  inter  Julianum  Medi- 
ceum  et  Florettam  Antonii  natum  fuisse  et  esse  ;  eamque  pro  legitimo  et 
ex  legitimo  matrimonio  procreatum,  in  omnibus,  et  per  omnia,  pleno 
jure,  Tcre  et  non  ficte,  haberi  et  reputari,''  &c. — Fabron.  in  Adnotat.  31, 
ad  Vit.  Leon.  X.  p.  275. 

Note  230  (p.  328). — Among  other  proofs  of  his  humane  and  benevo- 
lent disposition,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  celebrated 
Florentine  commander,  Antonio  Giacomino  Tebalducci,  whose  services 
had  been  employed  by  the  republic  in  constant  opposition  to  the  Medici, 
but  who  was  now  advanced  in  years  and  deprived  of  sight.  The  old  war- 
rior,  whilst  he  acknowledged  the  kindness  of  Giuliano,  boldly  avowed, 
that  his  exertions  had  not  been  wanting  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  and  requested  that  he  might  not  be  deprived  of  the  arms  which 
he  retained  in  his  house  as  trophies  of  his  victories,  a  request  to  which 
Giuliano  willingly  acceded,  with  high  commendations  of  his  courage  and 
fidelity.  His  conduct  to  Giovacchino  Guasconi,  who  was  Gonfaloniere 
when  Paolo  Vitelli  was  executed  at  Florence,  was  not  less  conciliating 
and  benevolent.     Vide  Nardi,  Hist.  Fior.  liv.  vi.  p.  158. 

Note  231  (p.  332).— Leo  X.  found  no  little  difficulty  in  curbing  the 
military  ardour  of  the  English  monarch,  as  appears  not  only  from  the 
letter  before  given,  but  from  a  particular  exhortation  addressed  to  him  on 
this  subject.    App.  No.  IX. 

Note  232  (p.  336). — Count  Bossi  professes  to  differ  from  me  in  opi- 
nion, as  to  the  absolute  extinction  of  learning  in  Rome  at  the  period 
referred  to ;  and  has  cited  many  instances  of  persons  eminent  for  their 
learning  who  lived  in  these  turbulent  times :  but  I  have  made  no  such 
assertion ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  here  stated  that  the  cause  of  literature 
was  supported,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  several  men  of  ability,  although 
their  pursuits  were  not  of  the  highest  order.  Of  several  of  these  Count 
Bossi  has  added  some  interesting  anecdotes.  Vide  Ital.  ed.  vol.  iv.  pp. 
91,  158,  159 ;  vol.  xii.  p.  218.* 

Note  233  (p.  336). — Fedro  Inghirami,  one  of  the  members  of  this 
learned  body,  writes  thus,  in  the  year  1506,  to  his  friend  Andrea  Umiliato  : 
*•  -^—  advola  obsecro  et  accurre,  si  vis  ridere  quantum  et  Democritus 
Dnmquam  risit.  Savoja  unguenta  tractat  et  Cyprium  pulverem  ;  pulve- 
rem,  inquam,  Cyprium  et  unguenta  tractat  Savoja.  Qui  an  tea  bubulcitari 
tantum  solebat,  bubus  equisque  stipatus  vadebat,  nunc  delicatus  Myropo- 
las  adit,  deque  odoribus  disputat.  Nam  quid  ego  narrem  tibi  Hispanicas 
manicas,  Gallicas  vestes,  Germanas  soleas,''  &c. — Ap.  Tirab.  vol.  vii.  par. 
I.  p.  127. 
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NoTB  234  (p.  336). — Among  these,  the  most  distinguished  was  the 
beautiful  Imperia,  so  frequently  celebrated  in  the  Latin  odes  of  Beroaldo 
the  younger,  and  in  the  verses  of  Sadoleti.  Of  the  splendour  with  which 
she  received  her  visitors,  an  ample  account  is  given  by  Bandello  in  his 
novels.  Such  was  the  elegance  of  her  apartments,  that  when  the  ambas- 
sador of  the  Spanish  monarch  paid  her  a  visit,  he  turned  round  and  spat 
in  the  face  of  one  of  his  servants,  excusing  himself  by  observing  that  it 
was  the  only  place  he  could  find  fit  for  the  purpose. — Vide  Bandello,  par. 
iii.  nov.  42.  Her  toilet  was  surrounded  with  books,  both  in  Italian  and 
Latin,  and  she  also  amused  herself  in  writing  poetry,  in  the  study  of 
which  she  was  a  disciple  of  Niccol5  Compano,  called  StrascinOi  who  was 
probably  indebted  to  her  for  the  subject  of  one  of  his  poems,  **  Sopra  il 
male  incognito.'' — Vide  Life  of  Lor.  de'  Med.  She  died  in  the  year  1511, 
at  the  age  of  twenty -six,  and  was  allowed  to  be  buried  in  consecrated 
ground,  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Gregoria,  with  the  following  Epitaph : 

ImperiOf  Cortisana  Romana,  qua  digna  tanto  nomine,  rar<B  inter  homine$ 

formis  Specimen  dedit.     Vixit  annos  xxvi.  dies  xii. 

Obiit  1511  dielh  Augusti. 

She  left  a  daughter,  who  redeemed  her  name  from  disgrace  by  a  life  of 
unimpeachable  modesty,  and  who  destroyed  herself  by  poison,  to  avoid 
the  licentious  attempts  of  the  cardinal  Petrucci.  Vide  Collocci,  Poesie 
Ital.  p.  29.     Note.  Ed.  Jesi.  1772. 

Note  235  (p.  337). — Joannis  Francisci  Philomusi,  jSxultatio  in  Crea- 
tione  Leonis  X.  &c.  Carm.  Illustr.  Poet.  Ital.  tom.  vii.  p.  172.  Mr. 
Henke  has  observed  that  this  poem  breathes  a  noble  sentiment,  which 
rises  far  above  the  Italian  spirit  of  the  times,  and  which  perhaps  even 
the  pope  himself  was  not  prepared  for.  It  augurs  from  his  elevation  not 
only  the  most  glorious  results  to  the  arts,  but  also  (and  that  with  the 
most  impressive  earnestness)  to  morals  and  religion. — Germ.  ed.  vol.  ii. 
p.  233. 

Note  236  (p.  338). — Andr.  Fulvius,  de  Antiquitatibus  Urbis.  Carm. 
Illustr.  Poet.  Ital.  tom.  v.  p.  229.  '*  The  first  plan  of  this  Gymnasium, 
or  Archy gymnasium,  was  however  in  contemplation  by  Boniface  VIII.  as 
his  bull  of  1303,  in  Cherubini,  BuUar.  tom.  i.  p.  160,  shews.  The 
fullest  account  of  this  foundation  is  given  by  Jos.  Carafa,  de  Gymnasio 
Romano,  et  de  ejus  Professorib.  &c.  Rom.  1751,  vol.  i.  id.  4to.  by  Kiir- 
zer  Paulini  a  S.  Josepho  Orat.  de  Archygym.  Rom.  printed  at  Rome,  1727, 
and  at  Leipsig,  1728." — Note  of  Mr.  Henke,  Germ.  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  107. 

Note  237  (p.  339). — This  singular  document,  which  yet  remains,  is 
elegantly  written  on  vellum,  and  highly  ornamented  with  the  papal  arms, 
and  allegorical  figures  of  the  sciences  and  arts.  Its  contents  were  given 
to  the  public  in  the  year  1797,  by  the  learned  Abate  Gaetano  Marini, 
keeper  of  the  archives  in  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  who  has  accompanied 
it  with  a  brief  account  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  Roman  academy, 
and  with  historical  and  biographical  notices  of  the  professors.  For  a 
more  particular  account  I  am  compelled,  by  the  limits  of  this  work,  to 
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refer  to  the  before-mentioned  publication,  entitled  **  Lettera  dell'  Abate 
Graetano  Marini  al  chiarissimo  Monsignor  Guiseppe  Muti  Papazurri  gia 
Casali,  nella  quale  s'  illustra  il  Ruolo  de'  professori  deir  Archiginnasio 
Romano  per  Tanno  mdxiv.  In  Roma  presso  Michele  Puccinelli  a  Tor 
Sanguigna.     1797.'' 

NorB  238  (p.  339). — In  admitting  that  this  was  probably  the  Jirst 
pubiic  entablithment  for  botanical  pursuits,  Count  Bossi  has  cited  several 
.works  on  that  subject  which  had  before  been  published,  and  to  which 
considerable  additions  might  be  made. — Ital.  ed.  vol.  iv.  p.  96.  Note  (a).* 

Note  239  (p.  341). — Mr.  Warton  informs  us,  on  the  authority  of 
Jovius,  that  Lascar  **  made  a  voyage  into  Greece,  by  command  of  Leo  X. 
and  brought  with  him  some  Greek  boys,  who  were  t.o  be  educated  in  the 
college  which  that  pope  bad  founded  on  Mount  Quirinal ;  and  who  were 
intended  to  propagate  the  genuine  and  native  pronunciation  of  the  Greek 
tongue." — Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  429,  note  (y).  But  Mr.  War- 
ton  has  either  mistaken  or  been  misled  by  his  authority,  as  Lascar 
continued  to  superintend  the  Greek  establishment  at  Rome  till  the  year 
1518,  when  he  returned,  probably  in  a  public  character,  to  France. 

Note  240  (p.  342). — Jovius,  or  his  translator,  informs  us  that  Ma- 
Burus  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Ragusa.  Ciscritt.  p.  62.)  Into 
which  error  he  was  probably  led  by  not  being  aware  that  there  are  two 
places  in  Europe  called,  in  Latin,  Epidaurus;  viz.  Ragusa  in  Dalmatia 
and  Malvaaia  in  the  Morea  ;  of  the  latter  of  which  Musurus  was  arch- 
bishop. The  see  of  Ragusa  was  at  this  time  filled  by  Giovanni  de  VoU 
terra. — Vide  Agostini,  Notizie  di  Batt.  Egnazio,  ap.  Calogei^  Opusc. 
vol.  zzziii.  p.  23.  Tiraboschi  places  the  promotion  of  Musurus  about 
1517,  adding,  that  he  enjoyed  his  dignity  but  a  short  time,  having  died 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, — Storia  della  Lett.  Ital.  vol.  vii.  par.  i. 
p.  424.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  promotion  of  Musurus  took 
place  in  or  before  the  year  1516,  as  appears  from  the  preface  to  the  Al- 
dine  edition  of  Pausanius,  published  in  the  last-mentioned  year.  That 
he  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  his  dignity,  may,  however,  be  conjectured 
from  his  epitaph  at  Rome : — 

MUSURE,    O   MANSURE    PARUM,    PROPERATA   TULISTI 
PrJBMIA  ;    NAMaUE    CITO   TRADITA,    RAPTA   CITO. 

Note  241  (p.  342). — He  was  a  native  of  Sparta,  and  had  been  the 
friend  and  fellow-student  of  Marullus  at  Naples,  whom  he  also  emulated 
in  the  composition  of  Latin  epigrams :  **  —  uterque  epigrammatum 
Poeta,"  says  Giraldi,  **  sed  Rhallo  Marullus  cultior  argutiorque,  Marullo 
Rhallus  fortunatior,  quippe  qui  a  Leone  X.  his  mensibus  Cretensium  sit 
pontificatu  honestatus." — Gir.  de  Poet.  suor.  temp.  Politiano  denomi- 
nates him  *'  Graecus  homo  sed  latinis  literis  adprime  ezcultus." — Miscel. 
c.  Ixziii.  Hodius,  de  Greec.  lUustr.  p.  293. 

Note  242  (p.  346). — Fabroni, '  after  noticing  this  privilege  granted  by 
Leo  to  Aldo,  adds,  **  Ut  vero  gratum  animum  suum  Aldus  Pontifici  de- 
clararet,  eidem  nnncupavit  editionem  Platonis,  etc.*'  From  which  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  d^ication  of  Plato  to  Leo  X.  was  addressed  to  him 
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by  Aldus,  in  consequence  of  this  favour ;  the  rererse  of  which  seems 
however,  to  have  been  the  fact,  as  the  dedication  bears  date  in  Septem- 
ber, and  the  privilege  in  November,  1513.    This  privilege  was  published 
by  Aldo  in  his  edition  of  the  Commentaries  of  Nicolo  Perotti,  entitled 
"Cornucopia."    Ven.  1513. 

Note  243  (p.  346). — Of  these,  Maittaire  has  enumerated,  besides  the 
"Anthologia''  and  "  Callimachus,"  an  edition  of  four  of  the  tragedies  of 
Euripides,  the  '*  Gnome  Monostichoi,''  and  the  "Argonautics''  of  ApoU 
lonius  Rhodius ;  which  are  all  the  works  he  had  met  with  printed  in 
capitals  (Annal.  Typog.  vol.  i.  p.  101) ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  that 
some  of  them  were  printed  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici  from  Flo- 
rence, and  when  it  is  probable  that  Lascar  had  quitted  that  city  to  ac- 
company Charles  VIII.  on  his  return  to  France. 

Note  244  (p.  348). — Valer.  de  Literator.  infel.  lib.  ii.  p.  150.  If  we  may 
believe  this  author,  who  has  aspersed  or  ridiculed  most  of  the  learned 
men  of  his  time,  Cornelio,  at  an  advanced  age,  attempted  to  console 
himself  by  paying  his  addresses  to  a  lady  of  rank,  and  being  repulsed, 
died  of  love ! — Ibid. 

Note  245  (p.  349). — ^This  edition  of  Calliergo  is  denominated  by  the 
celebrated  Reiske,  in  his  *'  Theocritus  *'  (Vien.  et  Leips.  1765),  **  Editio 
prsestantissima,  et  exemplar  omnium  insecutarum  :  nisi  si  quid  Henricus 
Stephanus  ab  hoc  exemplo  discessit.  Explevit  enim  Zacharias  Aldina 
lacunas,  et  non  pauca  carmina  bucolicorum  Greecorum,  quae  ad  Aldi 
manus  non  pervenerant  addidit ;  neque  fuit  post  Zachariam  qui  Theocri- 
turn  nova  quadam  accessione  locupletaret,'  &c.-^In  pr«f.  p.  12.  It  is 
surprising  that  the  indefatigable  Tiraboschi  should  not  only  have  omitted 
to  notice  the  efforts  of  Leo  X.  and  of  his  coadjutors  and  competitors,  in 
their  attempts  to  establish  a  Greek  typography  in  Rome,  but  should  ex- 
pressly have  attributed  its  introduction  to  the  liberality  of  the  cardinals 
Marcello  Cervini  and  Alessandro  Farnese,  about  the  year  1539,  whilst 
such  decisive  monuments  remain  of  its  commencement  and  success  under 
the  auspices  of  Leo  X.  at  a  much  earlier  period. — Vide  Tirab.  vol.  vii. 
par.  i.  p.  183.  Maittaire,  Ann.  Typ.  in  dedicat.  Several  other  works 
printed  by  Calliergo  are  enumerated  by  Count  Bossi,  Ital.  ed.  vol.  iv. 
p.  115,  Sec.  among  which  is  one  entitled,  *'  Pr»clara  dicta  Philosophorum, 
Imperatorum  Oratorumq.  et  Poetarum  ab  Arsenic  Archiepiscopo  Mo- 
nembasiee  collecta,''  supposed  to  be  printed  in  1515,  with  a  dedication  to 
Leo  X.  of  which  Count  Bossi  possesses  a  splendid  copy,  which  appears 
to  have  been  presented  by  the  author  himself  to  Francesco  de'  Medici. 
This  collection  was  begun  by  Michael  Apostolius,  the  father  of  Arsenius. 
and  of  another  son,  Aristobulus,  who  was  also  a  distinguished  scholar, 
and  author  of  one  of  the  Greek  epigrams  prefixed  to  the  "  Thesaurus 
Cornucopia"  of  Varinus  Camers  hereafter  mentioned.  I  shall  here  ob- 
«jerve,  that  there  exists  in  the  MS.  library  at  Holkham  several  tracts  of 
Michael  Apostolius  hitherto  unpublished,  and  a  collection  of  forty- five 
setters  addressed  to  Gemisthus  Pletho,  Michael  Marullus,  Johannes 
^rgyropylus,  Manuel  Chrysoloras,  Card.  Bessarion,  and  other  leamcj 
iien  of  the  time. 
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Note  2-16  (p.  349).— Pol.  Ep.Iib.  »ii.  ep.  2,  ad  Mac.  Mndnin.  Zeno, 
on  the  aathoritj  of  Ughelli,  Bad  the  enoneoag  coDstrnction  of  the  le- 
pulchral  inscription  of  Varino,  had  aesertad,  that  be  alio  received  inatrac- 
tioiiB  from  Gioiimni  Lascar  (Giocn.  d'ttal.  vol.  lii.  p.  92) ;  but  be  after- 
ward* corrected  this  error, — Ihid.  vol.  ii.  p.  377. 

NOTi  247  (p.  319).— He  ia  called,  in  one  of  the  inacriptiona  on  his 
tomb,  Tqf  Mfiijtqc  oUiaQ  rpoijiiiiov,  which  may  be  admillcd  as  a  proof 
that  he  vras  educated  in  the  familj'  of  Che  Medici,  but  not  that  he  acted  as 
a  preceptor  there ;  nor  baa  Zeao,  who  uieotiaoa  it,  adduced  any  autbority 
to  this  effect.- Giom.  d'llal.  vol.  lii.  p.  92.  It  ia  not  indeed  probable, 
that  whilst  Folitiaao  was  yet  living,  the  education  of  the  brothers  of  the 
Medici  would  be  tranaferred  from  him  to  one  of  hia  pupils, 

Notb24B  (p.  350).— Underthe  following  title— eHgAr?OS,  Kipnc 
'A/iaXSifoc  tai  r^wai  'A.li>viSos.  TsESAnauD  CoaxucoFif  et  Horti 
Adohidib.  which  the  learned  printer,  in  hie  preface,  thus  eipiaina ; 
"  EccB  habelis  opus  oppido  quam  Hlile  et  necesaariura,  quern  Kipns 
'Aiiah9i!aQ,  qaem  K^itdui;  'Aliii'tSas  qnem  jure  THESAmuH  appella- 

ad  perfectam  abaolutamqoa  cognitionem  liierarum  Gracarum,  eC  eorum 
prtEcipue  nxae  leguntar  apud  poetaa  ;  qui  verba  variia  Sguria  ac  linguia, 
ila  sspe  immutant,  uC  ^iliua  ait  Nili  caput  quam  alicujUB  temporis 
tbema  ant  principiuto  invenire,  Sed  hoc  libra  quam  facilliina  facta  snnt 
omnia,"  Sic,  This  edition,  which  Zeno  aaya  ia  "  molto  rara,  e  pero 
notinBima  a  pochi,"  is  preceded  by  the  Latin  preface  of  Aldo,  after  which 
follows  the  letter  of  Palitiano  before  meationed,  which  is  not  found  in 
tbe  general  collection  of  his  works.  The  ensaiug  page  contains  four 
Greek  epigrams,  in  praise  of  the  author,  by  Politiano,  Arislobolo  Apos- 
tolo,  Scipione  Carteromaco,  and  Aldo  ;  and  these  are  ancceeded  by  two 
epistles  in  Greek,  the  one  from  Carleromaco  to  Varino,  and  the  other 
from  Varino  to  Piero  de'  Medici,  as  a  dedieatioo  of  the  work  ;  which  he 
inscribes  to  him  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  benefita  which  he  had  him- 
aelf  received,  in  having  been  permitted  to  attend  with  the  young  men  of 
tbe  family  of  Antinori  on  the  inalmctions  of  Poliliano.  At  tbe  cIobb  of 
tbe  tolume  we  read — "  Venitiiain  domo  Aldi  Bomani,  etc.  M.iiii.n." 

Note  249  (p.  350). — "  Conanlam  Variamn  Camertem,  qui  biiliotheciB 
noilra  praeal ,  hominem  liCerstiagimum  et  humanisaiiDum,  aut  Scijiionem 
CarleroniaeAuni  familiarem  etism  nostrum."  In  these  words  Giuliano 
de'  Medici  ia  represented  as  addressing  his  brother  Giovanni.  Vidt 
Piero  Alcyonio  de  Eisilio,  lib.  ii.  p.  179,  ap,  Zeno,  Giom.  d'ltaL  vol,  lii, 
p,  93. 

NoTB  250  (p.  351),— Zeno,  Giom.  d'ltal.  vol.  lii.  p.  95,  Varino 
died  at  Nocera,  in  the  year  1537.  and  was  interred  in  the  chapel  of  S. 
Veuanzio,  where  a  noble  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  with  hia 
itatue  in  a  recUned  posture.     Bplow  are  four  inscriptions  in  Greek, 

NoTB  251  (p.  352). — Var[N[  Camertis  Apuphlhegmala,  ad  bena 
beMcque  Tivendum  mire  conducentia,  nuper  ei  lympidisaimu  Gnei^ornm 
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fonte  in  Latinum  fideliter  couversa,  et  longe  antea  impressis  castigatior*, 
&c.  RoDQK  in  sdibus  Jacobi  Mazochii,  die  xiz.  menaia  DecembrU, 
M.D.XIX.     8vo. 

Note  252  (p.  352). — ''More  correctly  Crastonut,  also  Crettomtt 
■ometimes  called  Johannes  Monachus.  Compare  Denis,  Cariosities  of 
the  Garellian  Library."  (Note  of  Mr.  Henke,  Germ.  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  137). 
An  edition  of  this  work,  ''Per  Dionysium  Bertochum  de  Bononia,  printed 
at  Vicenza,  m.cccc.lxxxiii.''  is  in  the  collection  of  Richard  Heber, 
Esq.* 

Note  253  (p.  352). — Tne  varioas  appellations  assumed  by  Varino  have 
misled  the  French  bibliographer  De  Bure,  who  has,  in  the  general  index 
of  his  work,  quoted  Guarino  Cameriii  the  author  of  the  "  Thesaurus 
Comucopise,*'  and  Varino  PhavorinOf  the  compiler  of  the  Greek  Lexicon, 
as  distinct  authors. 

Note  254  (p.  354). — "  Sappiamo  bene  per  la  testimonianza  del  Vale- 
riano,  che  Scipione,  per  mezzo  del  Colocci,  venne  in  conoscenza,  che  e  lo 
stesso  che  dire  in  istima,  del  cardinale  Giovanni,  de'  Medici,''  &c. — 
Zeno,  Giom.  d'ltal.  vol.  xz.  p.  285.  In  this  account  the  modern  writer 
appears  not  to  have  consulted  the  authority  which  he  has  cited  with  his 
usual  accuracy.  Vide  Valer.  de  Literat.  infel.  in  art.  Scip.  Carterom. 
p.  119. 

Note  255  (p.  354). — Pet.  Alcyonius,  in  his  book  "  De  Exsilio,*'  intro- 
duces Giulio  de'  Medici,  as  addressing  himself  to  the  cardinal  Giovanni, 
afterwards  Leo  X.,  and  designating  Carteromaco  by  the  name  of  Familia- 
ris  noster,— Giom,  d'ltal.  vol.  xx.  p.  287. 

Note  256  (p.  356). — Urbano  died  in  the  convent  of  S.  Nicolo,  at 
Venice,  in  the  year  1524,  and  bequeathed  to  that  convent  his  valuable 
library.  His  funeral  oration,  by  Fr.  Alberto  da  Castelfranco,  was  printed 
at  Venice,  in  the  same  year,  by  Bernardino  de'  Vitali,  in  4 to. — Zeno, 
Giom.  d'ltal.  voL  xix.  p.  104.    Note  (a). 

Note  257  (p.  356). — Erasm.  Ep.  ad  Jacob.  Tutorera,  1499.  De  Bure 
had  never  seen  a  copy  of  this  edition. — Bib.  instr.  No.  2221.  It  was 
dedicated  by  Aldo  to  Giovan.  Francesco  Pico,  nephew  of  Giovanni  Pico 
of  Mirandula. — Maittaire,  Ann.  Typ.  vol.  i.  p.  638.  The  Grammar  of 
Constantine  Lascar  was  wholly  in  Greek. 

Note  258  (p.  358).  —  Mazzuchelli,  Scrittori  dUtal.  art.  Beroaldo. 
Mr.  Henke  has,  however,  observed  that  "  Mimiziano  was  not  a  printer, 
but  a  professor  of  history  and  eloquence  at  Milan ;  for,  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  his  Tacitus  to  Leo.  X.,  he  excuses  himself  on  account  of  the 
copy  prepared  by  him,  thus :  '  Cum  ex  alma  Urbe  ista  Tua  Comelii 
Taciti  non  universum  corpus,  sed  membratim  ad  me  missum  esset,  vidis- 
semque  a  Beroaldo,  yiro  sane  docto,  quantum  diligentiae  adhibitum  esset, 
ut  quam  emendatissime  ederetur,  illico  cogitavi,  augustalem  itlam  historiam 
auditoribus  meis  hoc  anno  exponere,  cujus  ut  copia  illis  fierit,  librariis 
meis  describendam  tradidi,'  &c.  Saxius,  de  studiis  Literar.  Mediol. 
p.  127.     As  for  the  rest,  bis  Jacitus  appeared  in  1515  ;  not  as  Panzer,  in 
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ilia  Annal  Typogr.  yol.  vii.  p.  395,  determinesi  in  in  7." — Note  of  Mr. 
Henke,  Germ.  ed.  toI.  ii.  p.  147. 

Note  259  (p.  358).  —  Impartiality  requires  that  I  should  not  here 
omit  the  Tery  interesting  observations  of  Mr.  Henke  on  the  revival  of 
oriental  literaCture,  although  they  give  a  different  view  of  the  subject  from 
that  which  I  have  presented,  and  even  represent  Leo  X.  as  inimical  to 
the  freedom  of  discussion  and  the  liberty  of  the  press.  On  my  observing 
in  the  text  that  the  knowledge  of  the  oriental  tongues  first  began  to  engage 
the  more  particular  attention  of  the  learned  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  Mr. 
Henke  adds,  **  Not  entirely  so.  The  religious  zeal  directed  to  the  con- 
version of  the  Jews  had  already  induced  a  knowledge  of  their  language. 
In  the  same  manner  the  remnant  of  the  Moslems  in  Spain  gave  the  mis- 
sionaries in  t)iat  country  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  Arabic,  and  after 
the  establishment  of  an  order  of  ecclesiastics  for  the  purpose  of  extermi- 
nating heresy,  there  always  existed  in  that  community  some  members 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  eastern  tongues,  particularly  in  Spain. 
Several  learned  Jews  also  contributed  to  the  same  object,  on  their  con- 
version to  Christianity.  Clement  V.  in  the  council  of  Vienne  in  1311, 
had  already  directed  that  six  professors  of  the  eastern 'tongues  should  be 
attached  to  each  of  the  hije^her  schools  at  Paris,  Oxford,  Bologna,  and 
Salamanca,  in  order  to  form  able  controversialists  against  the  Jews  and 
Mahomedans ;  and  if  this  should  not  be  considered  conclusive,  or  as  not 
attended  by  any  very  important  consequences,  yet,  before  the  time  of  Leo  X. 
much  bad  been  done  in  Rome  itself  towards  this  object.  Even  his  un- 
polished predecessor,  Julius  II.,  had  furnished  the  requisite  expenses  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Arabic  press  in  the  city  of  Fano. — Schnurrer. 
Biblioth.  Arab.  par.  v.  p.  5.  From  the  Annals  of  Hebrew  Bibliography 
by  De  Rossi,  we  further  learn,  that  soon  after  the  art  of  printing  was 
brought  to  perfection,  several  editions  of  the  old  Testament  were  printed  by 
the  Jews,  in  various  towns  of  Italy,  as  Soncino,  Pesaro,  and  Brescia.  But 
above  all,  nothing,  either  before  or  since,  has  so  much  contributed  to  the 
cultivation  of  Hebrew  learning  as  the  *'  Rudimenta''  of  John  Reuchlin, 
which  that  learned  German  scholar  published  in  1506.  Nor  must  we 
omit,  if  we  wish  to  be  impartial,  that  Leo  X.  in  the  last  session  of  the 
Lateran  council,  published  a  bull  for  the  especial  purpose  of  restricting 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  in  regard  to  such  works  as  were  translated  from 
the  ancient  languages  into  the  Latin.  However  great  the  advantages 
may  have  been,  he  says,  which  the  art  of  printing  has  conferred  on 
mankind ;  '  quia  tamen  multorum  querela  nostrum  et  sedes  Apostolicse 
pulsavit  auditum,  quod  nonnulli  hujus  artis  imprimendi  magistri  in 
diversis  mundi  partibus  libros  tam  Greeca,  Hebraicse,  Arabicse,  et  Chal- 
daese  linguarum  in  Latinum  translatos,  quam  alios  Latino  ac  vulgar! 
sermone  editos,  errores  etiam  in  fide,  ae  perniciosa  dogmata  etiam  reli- 
gion! Christians  contraria,  ac  contra  famam  etiam  dignitate  fulgentium 
continentes,  imprimere  ac  vendere  prsesumunt :'  in  future,  therefore,  no 
work  shall  be  allowed  to  be  printed,  without  a  sufficient  examination,  and 
a  permission  subscribed  by  the  officer  appointed  for  that  purpose,  &c.— 
Concil.  Lateran.  vide  a.  1515.     With  «*espect  to  this  ordinance  we  may 
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obterre,  that  it  was  probably  issued  at  tbe  instigation  of  tbe  superiors  of 
the  ecclesiastical  orders,  and  had  a  particular  reference  to  the  celebrated 
controversy  carried  on  by  Reuchlin  with  some  Grerman  monks,  especially 
those  of  Cologne,  respecting  the  tendency  and  value  of  Jewish  literature. 
That,  however,  this  pontiff  did  not  greatly  interest  himself  in  the  cultiva- 
tion and  diffusion  of  the  eastern  tongues,  from  a  fear,  perhaps,  that  they 
might  be  converted  into  weapons  against  the  true  faith,  is  manifest  from 
his  so  long  withholding  his  indulgence  from  the  publication  of  the 
polyglot  Bible  at  Alcala.  Nearly  six  years  elapsed  after  the  completion 
of  that  work,  before  he  granted  the  requisite  permission,  although  there 
was  not  the  slightest  cause  to  apprehend  any  danger  to  the  church  or  her 
doctrines." — Vide  Germ.  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  148.  On  this  note  of  Mr.  Henke, 
I  shall  only  observe,  that  the  restrictions  on  the  press  at  Rome  were  not 
first  introduced  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  but  in  that  of  his  pre- 
decessor, Sixtus  IV.,  and  that  the  continuance  of  them  was  most  probably 
the  act  of  the  council  of  the  Lateran,  and  not  individually  of  the  pontiff, 
who  was  not  only  solicitous  to  promote  the  study  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, but  liberally  remunerated  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  the 
publication  and  translation  of  them.  That  this  is  incontrovertible,  will 
sufficiently  appear  from  the  numerous  instances  given  in  the  present 
work  ;  to  which,  if  it  were  necessary,  several  others  might  be  added  from 
the  notes  on  the  Italian  translation  by  Count  Bossi,  who  has  paid  parti- 
cular attention  to  this  subject.  Vide  Ital.  ed.  vol.  iv.  pp.  162,  166 ; 
vol.  xii.  p.  220,  8cc.* 

Note  260  (p.  360). — He  had  intended  to  have  given  a  similar  edition 
of  the  whole  of  the  sacred  writingi^  but  this  portion  only  was  published  by 
him. — Vide  Tirab,  vol.  vii.  par.  ii.  p.  403.  Of  the  Psalter  of  Giustiniani, 
now  become  very  rare,  Count  Bossi  has  given  a  particular  description. 
He  has  also  added  the  dedication  of  Giustiniani  to  Leo.  X.,  giving  an 
account  of  the  studies  of  the  author,  of  the  arrangement  and  object  of  bis 
work;  and  of  the  encouragement  given  by  the  pontiff  to  the  study  of  the 
oriental  tongues.     Vide  Ital.  ed.  vol.  iv.  pp.  143,  166,  169,  &c. 

Note  261  (p.  364). — 3  November,  Ibid.  p.  28.     *'  A  great  outcry  has 
been  raised  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  against  this  concession  of  the  pope ; 
which,  to  say  the  truth,  seems  to  exceed  his  powers,  considered  simply  as 
head  of  the  Christian  church.    But  this  was  not  the  first  instance  in  which 
the  court  of  Rome  had  pretended  to  the  right  of  disposing  of  states  newly 
discovered,  or  conquered  from  the  infidels.     Leo  X.  had  a  recent  example 
in  his  predecessor,  Alexander  VI. ,  who  had  not  only  granted  a  bull  to  Ferdi- 
nand V.  called  the  Catholic,  by  which,  after  having  excom  dd  unicated  the 
king  of  Navarre,  he  conferred  his  dominions  on  Ferdinand,  who  had  pos- 
sessed himself  of  them,  but  by  another  bull  divided  the  Indies  by  an 
hypothetical  line,   between  the  same  Ferdinand,  the  conqueror  of  the 
Moors,  and  the  king  of  Portugal.     The  foundation,  or  the  pretext,  of 
these  concessions  was  the  exaltation  of  the  church  and  the  diffusion  of  the 
Christian  faith.'' — ^Note  of  Count  Bossi,  Ital.  ed.  vol.  v.  p.  162.     To  tbe 
foregoing  observations  of  Bossi,  I  shall  only  add,  that  these  preposteioue 
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grants  have  been  sabmitted  to  by  the  European  states  more  implicitly 
than  might  have  been  expected,  and  have  been  recently  considered  as  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  unmolested  possession  of  South  America  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  of  the  efforts  for  colonization  made  by  the  English  being 
directed  to  the  north  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  Vide  Edinb.  Rev. 
Tol.  xUi.  p.  276.* 

NoTB  262  (p.  364). — ^The  degree  of  Santo  and  BeatOy  in  the  hierarchy 
of  the  Roman  church,  must  not  be  confounded  ;  the  former  being  only 
conferred  on  those  endowed  with  the  highest  degree  of  sanctity,  accom- 
panied by  the  evidence  of  miraculous  powers,  whilst  the  latter  may  be 
conceded  to  persons  of  holy  life,  although  without  such  pretensions.  The 
queen  of  Portugal  in  this  instance  is  only  Beata.  But,  according  to 
Mr.  Henke,  she  was,  in  the  year  1625,  declared  Santa,  or,  in  other 
words,  she  was  canonized. — Act.  Sanctor.  vol.  ii.  Jul.  p.  201.  Germ.  ed. 
Tol.  ii.  p.  159. 

Note  263  (p.  365). — Mnratori  asserts  that  this  treaty  was  concluded 
the  24th  March,  1514. — Annali  d'ltal.  vol.  z.  p.  109.  But  it  appears 
to  have  been  signed  at  Blois,  on  the  first  day  of  December,  1513,  the 
only  parties  being  their  Catholic  and  most  Christian  majesties.  The 
husband  was  to  be  either  the  archduke  Charles  or  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
at  the  choice  of  the  Catholic  king  and  the  princess  Ren^e.  Louis  agreed 
to  relinquish  all  his  pretensions  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  states  of 
Milan,  Pavia,  and  Genoa  were  to  be  conquered  and  transferred  as  a 
patrimonial  inheritance  to  the  archduke  and  his  intended  bride.  The 
pope  was  named  as  the  common  ally  of  both  parties,  and  power  was  re- 
served for  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  England  to  accede  to  the  league; 
the  latter  restoring  to  Louis  XII.  the  city  of  Toumay. — ^Dumont,  Corps 
Diplomat,  vol  iv.  par.  i.  p.  178. 

Note  264  (p.  366). — On  the  20th  of  March,  1514,  a  correspondence 
commenced  between  the  cardinal  Giulio  de  Medici  at  Rome  and  Lorenzo 
de  Medici  at  Florence,  which  was  carried  on  at  Rome  by  Balthazar  da 
Pescia,  and  discloses  not  only  all  the  transactions  of  the  Roman  court 
to  the  minutest  particulars,  but  the  views  and  designs  of  the  supreme 
pontiff.  From  these  letters,  none  of  which  have  before  been  published, 
some  extracts  have  already  been  given,  and  others  will  occur  in  the  course 
of  the  present  work. 

Note  265  (p.  369). — These  honorary  rewards,  "  not  so  estimable  for 
their  materials  as  for  their  mystery,"  were  transmitted  to  England  by 
Leonardo  Spinelli,  and  were  accompanied  by  an  explanatory  letter  from 
the  pontiff  to  the  king,  informing  him  of  their  value  and  use,  of  which  he 
might  not  otherwise  have  been  aware. — Vide  in  App.  No.  XII.  Rymer,  vi. 
p.  57. 

Note  266  (p.  369). — Although  Guicciardini  seems  not  to  have  deter- 
mined whether  this  negotiation  arose  from  the  interference  of  the  pontiff, 
or  the  proper  inclination  of  the  parties,  yet  he  fully  admits  that  it  commenced 
between  the  pope  and  the  archbishop  of  York  at  Elome.  **  Come  si  sia, 
commincio  presto,  o  per  I'autorita  del  pontefice,  o  per  inclinatione  propria 
detie parti,  a  nascere  pratica  d'accordo  tra  il  Bie  di  Francia  e  U  Re  d'ln- 
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ghilterra,  i  ragionamenti  della  qaale,  cominciati  tJal  Ponlcfiee  ern  Ebora* 
eeruet  furono  trasferiti  presto  in  Inghilterra.'' — Storia  d'ltal.  vol.  ii.  lib. 
zii.  p.  73.  The  docaments  now  produced  will,  however,  shew  that  the 
measare  originated  at  Rome,  a  circumstance  of  which  neither  the  Italian 
nor  the  English  historians  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  aware. 

Note  267  (p.  369).— Balth.  da  Pescia,  a  Lor.  de'  Med.  2b^  Maggio, 
1514.  **  Monsign.  Reverendiss.  (il  card  de'  Medici)  crede  che  N. 
Signore  non  far^  cosa  alcuna  nova,  per  non  alterare  le  cose  di  la  da' 
monti ;  dove  di  gi^  ha  cominciato  quaJche  pratica  d'accordo  ;  et  il  Re 
d'Inghilterra  ha  acceptato  di  ausctdtare  il  Grenerale  di  Normandia  per 
homo  di  Francia,  et  tutto  aegue  can  ordine  di  ma  Santitd.** — MSS.  Flor. 

Note  268  (p.  370). — It  is  remarkable,  that  the  author  of  the  League  of 
Cambray  asserts,  '*  que  le  Pape  entra  dans  le  negociation  peut-etre  pour 
la  refroidir  plCktost  que  pour  I'^hauffer.''  To  which  he  adds,  '*  Ce  qui 
est  certain  c'est  que  le  card.  d'Yorck,  Christophe  Bembrice,  ambassadeur 
d'Angleterre  ^  Rome,  qui  89avoit  les  intentions  du  Pape,  ecrivoit  souvent 
a  son  maitre  pour  le  dissuader  de  faire  la  paiz." — Tom.  ii.  p.  363.  If 
the  cardinal  of  York  wrote  to  this  effect,  it  is  evident  that  he  either  did 
not  know  or  did  not  approve  of  the  intentions  of  the  pope,  which  are  un- 
equivocally expressed  in  the  secret  correspondence  of  the  Medici  family 
before  referred  to. 

Note  26'J  (p.  370). — Vide  Rymer,  Foedera,  vol.  vi.  par.  i.  p.  64. 
Dumont,  Corps  Diplomat,  vol.  iv.  par.  i.  p.  183.  On  the  signature  of 
the  treaty,  Henry  VIII.  wrote  to  the  pontiff,  informing  him,  in  terms  of 
the  highest  esteem  and  respect,  of  the  reconciliation  which  had  taken 
place  between  him  and  Louis  XII.,  which  he  justly  attributes  to  the  com- 
mendation and  interference  of  the  pontiff.     Vide  App.  No.  XIII. 

Note  270  (p.  371). — I  had  in  the  earlier  editions  stated,  that  the 
cardinal  died  on  the  tv^enty -fourth  of  July,  and  had  denominated  Rinaldo 
his  steward:  but  the  real  date  of  the  cardinal's  death  was  July  14th,  as 
appears  from  a  letter  of  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  to  Henry  VIII.  dated 
that  day,  and  cited  by  Mr.  H.  Ellis  in  his  **  Original  Letters  Illustrative 
of  English  History,"  vol.  i.  p.  100.  Mr.  Ellis  has  further  observed  that 
Rinaldo  da  Modena  was  not  the  steward  of  cardinal  Bambridge,  or  Bayn- 
brigge  ;  but  simply  a  priest,  whom  the  cardinal  employed  in  menial  ser- 
vices in  his  chamber.* 

Note  271  (p.  372).-^It  appears,  that  when  Rinaldo  was  required  to 
sign  his  confession,  he  found  an  opportunity  of  stabbing  himself,  and 
died  the  following  day ;  after  which  he  was  hanged  and  quartered,  in 
terror  em.  **  Questa  mattina  e  stato  appichato  in  ponte,  et  poi  squartato, 
Don  Rinaldo  da  Modona,  alias  el  Pretino,  che  era  servitore  del  cardinule 
di  Inghilterra;  perche  dicono  che  ha  confessato  havere  avenenato  il  suo 
patrone,  el  quale  e  stato  molti  di  in  Castello,  et  sendo  piu  volte  examinato 
diligentemente,  ultimamente,  dicono,  che  venendo  per  ratificare,  si  dette 
d'uno  coltellino  nella  poppa  manca,  che  nissuno  lo  vidde ;  et  volendolo 
porre  ad  la  corda  si  veime  mancho,  et  viddeno  correre  sangue,  et  trovomo 
come  lui  si  era  ferito ;  et  questo  fu  Venerdi  mattino,  et  Sabbato  sera  circa 
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24  hori  si  mori,  con  buono  sentimento ;  et  cosi  morto  per  dare  ezempio 
ad  lialtri  questa  mattina  lo  hanno  facto  justitiare/' — Bald,  da  Pescia,  ad 
iior.  de'  Med.  28.  Agost,  1514.     MSS.  Fior. 

Note  272  (p.  372).— Rymer,  iv.  par.  i.  p.  86.  Mr.  H.  Ellis,  in  his 
"  Original  Letters/'  has  also  given  a  letter  from  the  princess  Mary  to 
Louis  XII.  written  before  the  marriage,  vol.  i.  p.  114.1' 

Note  273  (p.  372). — ^The  dissatisfaction  of  the  queen,  on  this  unex- 
pected dismissal  of  her  English  attendants,  appears  in  a  letter  to  her 
brother  Henry  VIII.  in  Mr.  Ellis's  "  Original  Letters,"  vol.  i.  p.  116, 
where  a  list  of  their  names  is  given."' 

Note  274  (p.  373). — Andreas  Ammonius  was  an  Apostolic  notary,  the 
pope's  collector  in  England,  Latin  secretary  to  Henry  VIII.  and  pre- 
bendary of  St.  Stephen's  chapel  in  Westminster,  and  of  Fordington  and 
Writhington,  in  the  church  of  Salisbury. — Jortin's  Life  of  Erasmus,  p.  36 
From  a  letter  of  Leo  X.  to  Henry  VIII.  it  appears,  that  some  difGiculties 
had  arisen  in  the  appointment  of  Ammonius  to  his  office  of  receiver, 
which  the  pope  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  king. — Rymer,  Foedera, 
Ti.  i.  p.  86.  The  letters  between  Ammonius  and  Erasmus  compose  the 
chief  part  of  the  eighth  book  in  the  epistolary  correspondence  of  the  latter. 
He  died  of  the  Sudor  BritannictiSt  or  sweating  sickness,  in  the  year  1520, 
as  appears  by  a  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  Erasm.  Ep.  lib.  vii. 
ep.  4.  This  Andreas  Ammonius  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  another 
Ammonius,  a  native  of  Ghent,  and  a  Carthusian  monk,  who  was  also  a 
correspondent  of  Erasmus,  and  who  lived  beyond  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century. — Note  of  Count  Bossi,  Ital.  ed.  vol.  v.  p.  163. 

Note  275  (p.  373). — He  was  of  a  noble  family  of  Verona,  and  before 
his  ecclesiastical  preferments,  was  denominated  the  count  Lodovico 
Canossa.  By  his  talents  and  integrity  he  acquired  great  authority  and 
reputation,  and  was  employed  during  the  chief  part  of  his  life  in  the  most 
important  embassies,  frequently  in  the  service  of  Francis  I.,  whose  esteem 
and  confidence  he  enjoyed  in  an  eminent  degree.  His  letters,  many  of 
which  are  published  in  the  *'  Lettere  di  Principl,"  under  the  signature 
of  **  II  Vescovo  de  Baiusa,"  are  written  with  great  ability,  and  no  less 
freedom  with  respect  to  the  characters  of  the  times ;  insomuch  that  they 
may  be  considered  as  the  best  in  that  collection. 

Note  276  (p.  374).  —  Erasmus,  in  the  year  1532,  thus  speaks  of 
Canossa :  **  Si  nunc  Canossa  parum  bene  est  in  Erasmum  animatus,  nihil 
est  novae  rei.  Solet  spretus  amor  in  iram  verti,"  &c. — Erasm.  Ep. 
lib.  xziv.  ep.  24.  Count  Bossi  has,  in  one  of  his  additional  notes,  given 
a  general  sketch  of  the  life  of  Erasmus,  prior  to  his  interview  with 
Canossa;  vide  Ital.  ed.  vol.  v.  p.  164.  But  the  most  satisfactory 
abridgment  of  the  particulars  of  the  life  of  this  great  man,  has  been  re- 
cently published  in  the  **  Memoirs  of  Erasmus,"  by  Charles  Butler,  Esq., 
of  Lincoln's-inu.     Lond.  1825.    8vo. 

Note  277  (p.  375.) — These  observations  are  confirmed  by  Count  Bossi, 
who  has  enumerated  several  of  the  dramatic  performances,  or  Rappre- 
terttazionif  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  he  had  himself  possessed  ;  and 
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who  warmly  contends  for  the  priority  of  the  Italians  in  the  introdnctioD 
of  a  more  correct  style  of  theatrical  representation. — Ital.  ed.  vol.  ▼• 
p.  167. 

Note  278  (p.  379).— Vasari,  Vite  de*  Pittori,  toI.  ii.  p.  388.  It  must, 
however,  be  observed,  that  Vasari  is  mistaken  both  in  the  year  and  the 
occasion  of  these  rejoicings,  which  he  placed  in  1513,  on  the  arrival 
of  Leo  X.  at  Florence.  The  celebration  of  this  festival  was  in  1514,  and 
Leo  did  not  visit  Florence  until  the  end  of  the  year  following.  The 
verses  sung  on  this  joyful  occasion,  written  by  the  Florentine  historian, 
Jacopo  Nardi,  have  been  preserved  in  the  Canti  Camascialeschi. 

Note  279  (p.  381). — It  appears,  from  the  private  correspondence  of 
the  Medici  family,  that  the  cardinal  wished  to  obtain  20  or  25,000  ducats 
from  the  Venetians,  and  the  dignity  of  legate  from  the  pope.  As  this 
information  is  derived  from  the  confidential  secretary  who  was  employed 
in  this  transaction,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity.  Vide 
Lettere  di  Balth.  da  Pescia.  MSS.  Flor. 

Note  280  (p.  383). — Guicciardini  himself  informs  us,  that  the  king 
of  Spain  was  apprehensive,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the  pope  aspired 
to  the  kingdom  of  Naples  for  his  brother  Giuliano  :  lib.  xii.  p.  74 :  to 
which  he  afterwards  adds,  *'  che  il  Re  di  Francia  prometteva  aiutare  il 
pontefice  ad  aquistare  U  Regno  di  Napoli,  o  per  la  Chiesa,  o  per 
Giuliano  suo  fratello  ''  (lib.  xii.  vol.  ii.  p.  76),  a  circumstance  wMchfiilly 
explains  the  conduct  of  the  pontiff,  in  attempting  to  prevail  on  the  kin^ 
of  France  to  hasten  his  expedition  to  Italy 

Note  281  (p.  394). — Thus  Pontano,  in  an  epitaph  for  Lucretia  Borgia, 
who,  however,  survived  him  upwards  of  twenty  years  : — 

**  Hie  jacet  in  tumulo,  Lucretia  nomine,  sed  re 
Thais.     Alexandri  filia,  sponsa,  nurus.'^ 

And  Sanazzaro  thus  addresses  her : — 

**  £rgo  te  semper  cupiet,  Lucretia,  Sextus. 
O  fatum  diri  numinis,  hie  Pater  est.'' 

And  this  supposed  intercourse  is  also  frequently  alluded  to,  in  other  parts 
of  the  works  of  the  last-mentioned  writer. 

Note  282  (p.  397). — Guicciardini  expressly  asserts,  that  the  husband  of 
Lucretia,  whom  he  calls  Gismondo,  was  assassinated  by  Csesar  Borgia; 
and  Muratori  informs  us,  that  Alfonso  was  first  wounded,  and  afterwards 
poisoned,  and  that  Ceesar  Borgia  was  supposed  to  be  the  perpetrator  of 
the  crime ;  to  which  he  was  instigated  by  his  attachment  to  the  French, 
and  his  aversion  to  the  family  of  Aragon.  Vide  Annali  d'ltal.  vol.  ix.  p. 
606. 

Note  283  (p.  398).— Nardi,  Hist.  Fior.  p.  75.  "  The  marriage  articles 
were  signed,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon  (Afttiq.  of  Brunswick,  in  Posth.  Works, 
vol.  ii.  p.  689;,  "  and  as  the  bed  of  Lucretia  was  not  then  vacant t  her 
third  husband,  a  royal  bastard  of  Naples,  was  first  stabbed,  and  afterwardi 
strangled  in  the  Vatican."  This  is  not  founded  ou  historical  fact,  nor,  as 
far  as  I  know,  asserted  by  any  other  writer ;  the  treaty  for  the  marriage 
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vrith  Alfonso  of  Este  not  having  taken  place  till  upwards  of  twelve  months 
After  the  death  of  her  former  husband. 

Note  284  (p.  400). — In  the  Ambrosian  library,  at  Milan,  a  manu- 
script is  said  to  exist,  which  contains  nine  letters,  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Lucretia,  seven  of  which  are  in  Italian,  and  two  in  Spanish ;  and  at  the 
dose  a  copy  of  verses,  also  in  Spanish,  all  of  which  are  addressed  to 
Bembo.  These  letters  appear  to  have  been  folded  in  the  form  of  billets, 
and  are  superscribed,  **  Al  mio  carissimo  M.  Pietro  Bembo.''  The  writer 
denominates  herself  '*  Lucretia  Estense  da  Borgia,"  and  the  seals  of  the 
arms  of  Este  and  Borgia  are  appended  to  them.  At  the  close  of  the 
volume  is  a  canzone  in  Spanish,  of  the  composition  and  hand-writing  of 
Bembo,  and  in  a  folding  of  white  vellum,  tied  with  four  ribands,  is  a 
lock  of  light-coloured  hair,  such  as  Bembo  has  frequently  described  in  his 
poems,  and  which  by  constant  tradition  has  been  believed  to  be  that  of 
Lucretia  Borgia.  From  the  description  of  this  singular  relic,  it  decidedly 
appears,  that  this  book  formerly  belonged  to  Bembo,  who  has  minuted 
with  his  own  hand  the  dates  of  the  letters,  and  had  probably  inserted  them 
m  this  volume,  as  a  memorial  of  what  he  considered  as  the  most  elevated 
and  honourable  attachment  of  his  early  years.-^Dissertazione  del  Dott. 
Baldassare  Oltrocchi  sopra  i  primi  amori  di  Pietro  Bembo.  Raccolta 
d'opuscoli  di  Calogerii,  vol.  iv.  p.  1. 

NoTB  285  (p.  401).— "  Alfonso  I."  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  **  believed  him- 
gel/  to  be  the  father  of  three  sons.  The  eldest,  his  successor,  Hercules  II. 
expiated  this  maternal  stain  by  a  nobler  choice,  and  his  fidelity  was  re- 
warded by  mingling  the  blood  of  Este  with  that  of  France.'' — Antiq.  of 
the  House  of  Brunswick  in  Posth.  Works,  ^ol.  ii.  p.  689.  The  doubt 
which  Mr.  Gribbon  has  implied  respecting  the  legitimacy  of  the  eldest  son 
involves  the  historian  in  some  degree  of  inconsistency.  For,  if  Hercules 
was  not  in  fact  the  offspring  of  Alfonso,  how  can  be  be  said  to  have  min- 
gled the  blood  of  Este  with  that  of  France  ? 

Note  286  (p.  404). — ^Antonio  Comazzano  addressed  to  her  his  Life  of 
the  Virgin,  and  Life  of  Christ,  both  in  terza  rima  (Tirab.  vol.  vi.  par.  li. 
p.  J161),  and  Giorgio  Robusto,  of  Alexandria,  his  poems,  printed  at 
Milan,  about  the  year  1500.  (Quadrio,  vol.  viii.  p.  65.)  To  these  I 
shall  only  add  another  testimony.  Father  Francesco  Antonio  Zaccharia, 
on  examining  the  Jesuits'  library  of  S.  Fedele,  at  Milan,  found  a  manu- 
script volume  of  poetry,  the  author  of  which,  as  appears  by  the  dedica- 
tion, was  Luca  Valenziano,  of  Tortona.  Zaccharia  imagined  that  these 
poems  were  unpublished,  but  there  is  extant  a  rare  edition  of  them 
printed  at  Venice,  by  Bernardino  de' Vitali,  in  1532,  8vo.  under  the  title  of 
"  Opere  volgari  di  M.  Luca  Valenziano,  Dertonese,  ad  istanza  di  Federigo 
di  Gervasio,  NapoUtano."  The  poems  in  question  have  great  merit,  par- 
ticularly for  their  pathetic  simplicity,  and  are  dedicated  in  the  manuscript 
copy,  but  not  in  tiie  printed  work,  to  Lucretia  Borgia,  in  the  following 
Latin  verses  :— 
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'*  Ad  Divam  Lueretiam  Bor^iam  Ektsnt^m, 
Lueat  VaUntifMUM,  DerttmetuU, 

'*  QxM  tibi  paoca  damos,  tali,  Locretia,  fronta 

Sasdpe  nunc,  qaali  grandia  dona  aolei. 
Hsec  ego  dam  canerem  lacrymis  rorantia,  dizi ; 

Pnesideos  noRtra,  Borgia  diva,  lyne. 
O  tecum  Alphonsos  dari  post  pnelia  Martis, 

Otia  Miuaram  qmerere  tuta  velit. 
Sic  Caesar,  sic  Rex  Macedam,  sic  ille  solebat, 

Africa  cui  nomen,  victa  parente,  dedit. 
Hanc  lege ;  perlectum  longo  ditabis  honore ; 

Tatus  et  a  rabido  dente  libellus  erit/' 

Vide  Racoolta  d'Opuscoli  di  Calogerii,  toL  zlir. 

That  Lucretia  wrote  Italian  poetry  is  believed  by  Cresdmbeni,  who  in* 
forms  us  that  he  had  been  assured  by  a  person  deserving  of  credit,  and 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  early  kterature  of  Italy,  that  he  had 
seen,  in  a  collection  of  poems  of  the  sixteenth  century,  several  pieces 
attributed  to  her,  but  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  researches  made  both 
at  Rome  and  at  Florence,  no  traces  of  them  could  now  be  discovered. 
The  annotator  on  Crescimbeni  is,  however,  of  opinion,  that  if  this  had 
been  the  case,  hei  works  would  have  been  noticed  by  Bembo  in  the  many 
letters  addressed  to  her.  or  by  Aldo,  in  his  preface  to  the  works  of  the 
two  Strozzi.  **  She  was,  however,*'  adds  he,  "a  great  patroness  of 
literature,  and  by  her  means  the  court  of  Ferrara  abounded  with  men 
distinguished  even  in  foreign  countries,  among  whom  was  the  before- 
mentioned  Bembo."  Mazzuchelli  has,  however,  cited  one  of  the  letters 
of  Bembo,  from  which  it  appears  that  she  addressed  some  verses  to  him ; 
but  whether  they  were  in  Italian  or  Spanish,  which  latter  language  she 
frequently  adopted  in  her  poetical  compositions,  he  has  not  ventured  to 
decide.  It  may,  however,  be  presumed,  from  lines  in  one  of  the  elegant 
Latin  poems  addressed  to  her  by  Bembo,  that  she  wrote  Italian  poetry, 
and  it  is  not  therefore  without  sufficient  reason  that  both  Mazzuchelli  and 
Quadrio  have  enumerated  her  among  the  writers  of  Italy. — Ad  Lueretiam 
Borgiam,  in  Bemb.  Op.  torn.  iv.  p.  345. 

NoTX  287  (p.  404). — ^To  the  foregoing  Dissertation  on  the  Character  of 
Lucretia  Borgia,  Mr.  Henke  has,  in  the  German  ed.  (vol.  i.  p.  370), 
added  a  long  and  interesting  note,  in  which,  after  some  commendations 
of  the  motives  of  the  author,  he  regrets  **  that,  on  a  closer  examination, 
this  apology,  conducted  throughout  with  skill  and  benevolence,  cannot, 
in  a  higher  degree,  produce  the  full  effect  which  the  author  seems  to  have 
promised  himself."  On  this  I  must  observe,  that  it  has  produced  all  the 
effect  I  intended,  which  was  merely  to  enable  the  reader,  by  an  anthentio 
statement  of  facts,  to  judge  for  himself  on  the  degree  of  credit  due  to 
the  reports  respecting  the  conduct  of  Lucretia  Borgia,  and  to  shew  what 
might  with  truth  and  justice  be  said  in  her  defence.  This  statement  Mr. 
Henke  seems  to  think  insufficient  for  her  exculpation,  and  has  undertaken 
to  bring  additional  evidence  in  proof  of  her  guilt,  of  a  more  impartitLl 


either  ippearing  to  ssaeat  to  his  conclnsions,  or  giving  his  argomaoCs 
that  refntatioD  o(  whioh,  bb  I  coQceire,  thej  so  reudilj  admit ;  and  I 
must,  therefore,  entreat  tbe  indulgence  of  tbe  reaijer  whilst  1  offer  a  few 
reiDBrks  un  the  subject. 

I  bsve  soid,  that  Mr.  Henke  has  uDdertakeii  to  bring  additional  eti. 
iJence  igsinBt  tbe  accused  ;  but  I  onght  rather  to  have  said,  that  he  has 
discarded  all  former  testimony,  and  has  taken  upon  himself  the  whole 
burthen  of  the  charge.  He  full;  admits,  with  me,  that  the  decision  ought 
not  to  depend  upon  the  impuCstinns  of  the  NenpoUlan  Poelt,  any  more 
than  on  the  commendations  of  tbe  Ftrrareae  and  other  writera  who  haie 
made  Lncretia  Borgia  the  sabject  of  Ihdr  Terses.  or  hare  dedicated  to  her 
their  works.  He  olso  admits,  that  the  obserrBlions  I  have  made  re- 
Hpecting  the  teatimonf  of  Guicciardinl,  in  this  instance,  are  well  founded  ; 
on  which  account  "  this  witness, "  he  says,  "may  also  be  withdrawn." 
But  "there  remBina."  he  obeerTCS,  "  one  against  whom  neither  a  euspi. 
don  of  partiality,  nor  a  reproai^.h  of  crednlitj  can  take  place,  and  to  whom 
our  author  has  not  yet  afforded  a  hearing." — "This  is  the  celebrated 
Peter  Martyr  of  Milan,  who  had  already  written  from  Spain  {Epist.  178, 
p.  lai),  in  the  year  1497,  when  the  BOngetera  of  tbe  Neapolitan  court  had 
not  yet  become  very  load;  '  Nuper  allatEe  sunt  ad  me  literx  ab  urbe ; 
AslTwam  femnt,  rento  selocius,  ah  aa  diBcessisse,  aufngiaseque  ad  Bnperos, 
nee  reverBuram  putant,  Bo<B  sceptra  tenente;  Palatinm  sanctorum  quon- 
dam patrum  habitacnlum.ubi  daves  toUendi  claudendique  tam  inferornm 
quam  aaperorum  portaa  im\AtM.,nffimdia  ponlifieiarvmnalarma  nupliia, 
alqnf  prof  ana  nunc  VeneH  patent  est.  Ntc  Jratribtu  iti  parcitur,  vl 
fima  fit,  ntc  aliat  ufCHmfue  praprio  lanffuini,'  " 
'  On  this  evidence,  upon  which  Mr.  Henke  appears  to  have  placed  his 
chief  reliance,  I  must  obBerve  that  Peter  Martyr,  the  elder,  the  writer  of 
the  letter  in  question,  was  not  a  native  of  Milan  ;  but  was  bom  in  [he 
vicinity  of  Angfiitra,  a  email  town  iu  Italy,  whence  he  was  usually 
called  Anglfriiit,  and  that  he  is  not  to  be  confonndtd  with  Peter  Martyr, 
the  well-knawu  reformer;  that  be  was  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  Bomiah 
church,  and  resided  during  the  greater  part  of  his  lite  at  a  distance  from 
Rome,  and  chiefly  in  Spain,  under  the  immediate  pairunagB  of  Ferdinand 
■nd  Isabella.  With  respect  to  the  letter  itself,  it  affects  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  relation  of  a  r<porf  which  the  writer  bad  heard  from  Rome, 
uid  on  which  ha  cautiously  abstains  from  giving  his  opinion,  "  Nnper 
Mais  luatlileraab  arie' '— "/(run*  Aalrteam  ditcanitse"—" ul fajaa 
Ul,  Sfc."  in  short,  B  mere  hearBay  evidence,  and  such  as  canoot  be  ad. 
mittM  even  on  the  must  trivial  queatiou.  Mr.  Henke  conceives  that 
"  the  concluding  words  of  his  extract  sjicak  the  more  strongly,  as  they 
are  eipreased  with  the  greater  delicacy ;"  but  these  words  refer  only  to 
the  seandaloUB  Epectacles  said  to  be  nhibited  at  Rume  on  the  marriage  of 
Lucretia,  and  to  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Gandm.  who  was  supposed  to 
have  been  asBasiinated  by  his  brother  Csessr  Borgia.     Neither   the  turn 
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pelenep  of  the  witnetf,  nor  the  tenor  of  kit  teHimomgt  emilierefbftftx 
allowed  to  hare  any  bearing  upon  the  present  caae. 

In  the  aaaertion  I  have  made  that  *'  throughout  the  whole  namttvc  of 
Burchard  (who  aeema  on  no  occaaion  to  have  concealed  what  might  dit* 
grace  his  superiors  or  himselOf  there  appears  no  intimatloii  of  tiiat 
criminal  intercourse  of  whidi  Lucretia  has  been  accused/'  Mr.  Henke 
fully  agrees ;  but  be  at  the  same  time  contends,  that  although  Burdiard 
has  not,  for  reasons  easily  assignable,  rderred  to  it,  he  has  inaerted  in  his 
diary  an  oration,  or  philippic,  which  he  calls  a  writing  of  impeachment, 
printed  in  Germany,  and  sent  to  the  cardinal  of  Modena,  as  a  seditious 
sermon  against  the  pope,  his  family,  and  gOTcmment ;  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  Burchard,  was  read  brfore  the  ptmt^ff  himMelf,  This  piece, 
Mr.  Henke  observes,  "  is  outrageous  and  rude,  but  it  is  also  enei^;etie, 
and  full  of  truth."  Of  the  fact  of  its  having  been  read  before  the  pope, 
we  may  judge  from  the  following  passage,  in  which  Akzander  is  desoibed 
as  '*  Proditor  generis  humani,  qui  omnem  setatem  suam  stnpris  et  rapinis 
contaminavit ;  infamis  bestia ;  omnium  setatum  detestabilissima  vitiorum 
vorago,  et  gurges  altissimus ;  ejus  filius  fratridda,  et  cardinali  sicarius," 
&c.  Is  it  possible  to  believe  that  such  a  paper  as  this  was  read  before 
the  pope  ?  and  such  a  pope  as  Alexander  VI.  ?  or  is  it  not  more  likely 
to  be  an  interpolation  into  the  Annals  of  Burchard,  manufsctured  in 
Germany,  and  first  printed  by  Eccard  ?  (YoL  ii.  p.  2145,  reference  of 
Mr.  Henke.)  For  this  reason  I  shall  not  reprint  the  long  extract  which 
Mr.  Henke  has  given  from  this  oration ;  but  shall  merely  observe,  that 
even  if  it  could  be  thought  authentic,  the  particular  passage,  which  he 
seems  to  think  inculpates  Lucretia  of  the  crime  of  which  she  is  accusedi 
has  no  necestary  reference  to  that  subject. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  construction  put  upon  this  additional  evi- 
dencCf  I  must  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  it  is  only  a  repetition  of  those 
reports,  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which  can  neither  be  positively  affirmed 
or  denied  ;  whilst  in  what  I  have  stated,  I  have  relied  on  facts  which  speak 
for  themselves,  and  can  neither  be  perverted  or  misunderstood.  I  have 
shewn  that  Alexander,  so  far  from  having  manifested  a  criminal  passion 
for  his  own  daughter,  lost  no  time  in  disposing  of  her  in  marriage,  where 
she  was  to  pass  her  life  at  a  distance  from  him.  I  have  shewn  that  at 
the  very  time  when  these  pretended  crimes  are  represented  to  have  been 
the  most  flagrant,  she  was  received  as  a  wife  by  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished princes  of  Italy,  who  it  cannot  be  supposed,  would  have  ad- 
mitted, as  the  partner  of  his  throne  and  of  his  bed,  a  woman  pubUcly 
branded  as  the  prostitute  of  her  father  and  of  her  brothers.  I  have  de- 
monstrated also  that  she  was  worthy  of  the  high  station  to  which  she  was 
raised,  and  that  she  was  not  only  beloved  by  her  husband  for  her  accom- 
plishments, but  confided  in,  by  him,  for  her  judgment  and  good  sense ; 
and  from  these,  and  many  other  circumstances  stated  in  the  foregoing 
dissertation,  I  have  been  led  to  conclude,  that  she  could,  at  no  /tme,  have 
been  the  depraved  and  abandoned  character  which  the  enemies  of  her 
father  (perhaps  more  in  resentment  to  him  than  in  enmity  to  herself),  hav9 
represented  her  to  be. 
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l^e  Conte  Cav.  Luigi  Bossi,  the  Italian  translator  of  the  present  work, 
has  shewn  himself  more  disposed  to  a  favourable  construction  of  the 
character  of  Lucretia  Borgia ;  and  has  in  his  edition  produced  several 
authentic  and  valuable  documents  relating  to  her.    Amongst  these  are  five 
original  letters  from  her  to  the  eminent  Gian-Giorgio  Trissino,  the  author 
of  the  **  Italia  Liberata,''  and  one  of  the  most  learned  and  accomplished 
men  of  the  time.     From  these  letters,  written  whilst  she  was  duchess  ot 
Ferrara,  it  appears  that  she  greatly  depended  on  the  judgment  of  Trissino, 
in  the  education  of  Ercole,  her  eldest  son,  afterwards  duke  of  Ferrara,  by 
the  name  of  Ercole  II. ;   that  on  this  occasion,  Trissino  recommended 
Nicol6  Lazzarino,  an  eminent  scholar  of  the  time,  who  was  accordingly 
appointed  preceptor,  and  gave  great  satisfaction  in  that  office.     In  other 
respects  these  letters  demonstrate  that  the  duchess  well  knew  how  to  unite 
condescension  with  dignity,  and  the  style  of  a  sovereign  with  the  cor- 
diality of  a  friend.     These  letters,  the  originals  of  which  are  preserved 
in  the  collection  of  the  noble  brothers,  Trissino,  Conti  dal  Velio  d'Oro, 
resident  in  Vicenza,  were  copied  for  insertion  in  the  Italian  edition  of 
this  work,  by  Sig.  Francesco  Testa,  of  the  same  place,  and  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  present  edition.  No.  XIV.  where  I  shall  alto  give 
another  letter,  published  by  Bossi,  from  Trissino  to  Bembo,  both  of  them 
great  admirers  of  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  virhich  may  serve  to  give  a 
more  correct  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  friendship  and  attachment  which 
subsisted  amongst  the  parties,  than  any  other  document  to  which  I  i^eeu 
refer ;  of  this  last  I  shall  here  also  give  an  English  translation,  first  pre- 
n  isingy  that  the  duchess  had  presented  Trissino  with  a  medalUon  of  her- 
self, (impressions 'of  which  are  yet  preserved  in  several  collections),  which 
Eembo  was  desirous  of  obtaining  from  him;  and  that  being  disappointed 
in  his  expectations,  he  had  written  a  fretful  and  complaining  letter,  to 
which  Trissino  returned  the  following  reply,  which  may  be  considered  as 
8  model  of  elegance,  moderation,  and  good  sense : — 

"  Gian-Giorgio  TViMsino  to  Pietro  Bembo. 

**  I  perceive  that  your  mild  and  forbearing  temper  has  been  somewhat 
too  much  ruffled  by  your  not  having  obtained  the  medallion  you  requested 
from  me,  of  which  I  am  not  so  unjust  and  avaricious  an  estimator,  as  not 
to  be  sensible  how  much  I  ought  to  prefer  to  it  your  favour  and  satis- 
faction ;  but  having  received  it  on  the  conditions  I  hold  it,  from  one  who 
is  more  the  owner  of  it  than  myself,  I  cannot,  by  these  means,  conciliate 
your  regard,  which  I  would  willingly  purchase  with  any  thing  else  of  much 
higher  value.  For,  if  the  resemblance  which  this  medalUon  gives  of  thff 
lady  you  admire  (la  donna  amata),  justifies  in  your  opmion  the  wish  to 
possess  it,  why  should  it  not,  for  ^e  same  reason,  justify  in  me  the  desire 
to  retain  it  ?  independently  of  that  duty  which  engages  me  not  to  part  with 
it  on  any  account  whatever.  Two  strong  ties,  affection  and  fidelity,  dis- 
pute with  me  the  power  of  making  you  this  present,  from  which,  I  am 
certain,  your  own  worth  and  good  sense  cannot  release  me ;  for  if  you 
esteem  and  value  in  me  any  thing  that  is  commendable,  you  ought  above 
■U  things  to  esteem  and  value  that  which  you  yourself  possess  in  so 
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eminent  a  degree ;  on  which  account  I  flatter  myself,  that  dismissing  any 
caose  of  dissatisfiiction,  you  will  indulgently  afford  a  more  liberal  opening 
for  my  apologies,  and  will  not  hesitate  in  exerting  that  authority  which 
you  possess  of  disposing  of  me  at  your  pleasure ;  being  assured  that  the 
regret  which  I  feel,  in  not  being  able  to  comply  with  your  request,  is 
much  greater  than  the  disappointment  you  ezperieoce  in  having  made  it 
in  rain." 
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SHAKESPEARE  OVilUam).  A 
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Testament.  By  Friedrich  Bleelc  TVans. 
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Residentiary  Canon  of  Lincoln,    a  vols. 

CHILUNOWORTH'S    Religion  of 

Protestants.    31.  6d. 

EUSEBins.     Eccleeiastical  EUitory 

of  Eusebios  Pamphilns,  Bishop  of  Caesarea. 
Trans,  by  Rev.  C.  F.  Cruse,  M.A.  With 
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HENRT'S  (Matthew)  Expoeitioii  of 
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PBAR80N  (John,  D.D.)    Expoeition 

of  the  Creed.  Edit,  by  E.  Walford,  M.A. 
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PHILO-JUDJEUS,    Works    of.     The 
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C.  D.  Vonge.    4  vols. 

PHIL08T0R0IUS.    EcQlesiastlOAl 

History  ot—See  Sozomtn, 

800RATE8'  Eodeslastioal  Hlstoryi 
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Constantine,  a.d.  305.  to  the  38th  year  of 
Theodosius  II.  with  Short  Account  of 
the  Author,  and  selected  Notes. 

SOZOBIEN'S  Eooleslastioal  History. 

A.D.  334*440'  With  Notes,  Prefatory  Re> 
marks  by  Valesius,  and  Short  Memoir. 
Together  with  the  Ecclbsxastical  His- 
tory OP  Philostorgius,  as  epitomised  by 
Photius.  Trans,  by  Rev.  B.^K^ord.MJL 
With  Notes  and  brief  Life. 

THEODORET  and  EVAGRIU8.  His- 
tories of  the  Church  from  a.d.  33a  to  die 
Death  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  a.i>. 

ivf ;  and  from  a.d.  431  to  a.d.  544.    With 
lemoirs. 

WIESELER'S  (Karl)  Chronologioal 

Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels.  Trans,  by 
Rev.  Canon  Venables. 
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ANGLO-SAXON  CHRONICLE.  —  .S/« 
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ASSER'S  Life  of  Altred.—Set  Six  O.  E. 

Chronicles, 
BEDE'S    fVenerable)   Ecclesiastical 

History  of  England.  Together  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  With  Notes, 
Short  Life,  Analysis,  and  Map.  Edit,  by 
J.  A.  Giles,  D.C.L. 

BOETHTDS'S  Consolation  of  Philo- 
sophy. King  Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  Ver- 
sion of.  With  an  English  Translation  on 
opposite  pages,  Notes,  Introduction,  and 
Glossary,  by  Rev.  S.  Fox,  M.A.  To 
which  is  added  the  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of 
the  Metres  of  Boethius,  with  a  free 
Translation  by  Martin  F.  Tupper,  D.C.L. 

BRAND'S    Popnlar    Antiquities    of 

£nc|[land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Illus- 
tratmg  the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  and  Pro- 
vincisd  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Super- 
stitioDS,  By  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.,  F.R.S. 
Frontispiece.    3  vols. 


CHRONICLES    of  the   CRUSADES. 

Contemporary  Narratives  of  Richard  Coeor 
de  Lion,  by  Richard  of  Devizes  and  Geof- 
frey de  Vinsauf ;  and  of  the  Crusade  at 
Saint  Louis,  by  Lord  John  de  Joinville. 
With  Short  Notes.  Illuminated  Frontis- 
piece from  an  old  MS. 


DTER'S  (T.  F.  T.)    British  Popular 

Customs,  Present  and  Past.  An  Aocoont 
of  the  various  Games  and  Customs  asso- 
ciated with  different  "Days  of  the  Year  in 
the  British  Isles,  arranged  according  to  the 
Calendar.  By  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiselton 
Dyer,  M.A. 

EARLT  TRAVELS  IN  PALESTINE. 

Comprising  the  Narratives  of  Arculf, 
Willibald,  Bernard,  Ssewulf,  Sigurd,  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela,  Sir  John  Maundeville, 
De  la  Brocquiire,  and  Maundrell ;  all  un- 
abridged. With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Thomas  Wright.    Map  of  Jerusalem. 
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ELXJS  (Q.)  Spedmeni  of  Early  En. 

Arihur,  Mi^ilin,  Guy  of  wJwicli,  Richard 
C^ar  dt  LLon,  Charkmagne,  Roland,  &c. 
to:.  WiihHhlorical  Inirodnclionby  J.O. 
HaUiwell,  F.B.S.  Illuminated  Fronlis- 
piEUfroinaiiDldMS. 
ETHBLWERD.     Cbronlcls   of.  — .Tu 
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f   AnnalB   of    Enelish   History 
JfOartuiE  of  the  Romans  lo  the 


QEOFFBET    OF    MOMMODTH. 

Chronicle  ol.—Sa  Six  O.  E.  Cftmnicln. 
QESTA    BOnANORTTM,   Or    EutST- 

Monkl  Tnuu,  with  Moles  by  ihe  Rev. 
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irilh  Ihe  Acts  ol  King  Slephen,  and  the 
Letter  lo  Waller.  By  T,  Foresie.,  M.A. 
Frontinuece  I™™  ■»  <>1<'  I^S. 

niGDI.FH'a  GIiTonlolsHoftliaAbber 
of  Ctoytand,  irith  Ihe  Coktinuatiom  by 
Peter  o(  B1(^  ud  mhers.  Tnms.  with 
Mows  by  H.  T.  Riler.  B.A. 

SBI^TLEVB  (Thomu)  Fairy  Sfy. 
Ihology,  illusctmlive  of  the  Rominco  and 
Snperaridoii  of  Various  Couiilriei.  Ftontis- 

LEFBIUS'B    I.atterH  from    Egypti 

wiiich  aie  added.  Extracts  from  his 
Chronology  of  Iho  Egyptians,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  EiodmoTthg  Israelites.  By 
L.  end  J,  B.  Homer.  Map^acd  Cclonied 
View  of  Mount  BukaL 
HALIiET'B  Hortbem  Anttqnitfea,  or 
an  Hiatorical  Accounl  of  the   Minneis, 


Percy.  With  Translation  of  the  Pgosi 
Eniu,  and  Notes  by  J-  A-  Blaflcwell 
Abo  an  Abstract  of  Chs  '  Eyrhyggia  Saga 
br  Sir  Waller  SciHt.  With  Glouan 
■nd  Coloured  FroDtispiece* 


SKATTHEW  PARlS'8  Engllah  Bl«- 
tory,  from  iijs  lo  1373.  By  Rev.  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.  ^ith  Frenlisprece.  3  vols  - 
Sh  ^h  Rcgcr  of  Iftndever. 

HATTHEnr  OF  WESTMINSTER'S 
Flowers  of  Histoiy,  especially  such  as  re- 
late  to  the  affairs  of  Bntain,  from  the  be- 
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NBNNIHa.      CbTonlole   of.— Sii   Six 


ORDERtCUB  TTTAXIS'BooleBlaatteB.l 

Historyof EnglandandNormandy.  Wilh 
Notes,  Introduction  of  Gniiot,  and  the 
Critical    Notice  of    M.   DeliUe,    by   T. 


Chronological  IndeKp s.    4  vols. 

(Dr.  R.)  Ufa  of  Alfred  the 
To  which  is  appended  Alfred'.^ 


ROQER  DE  HOTEDEH'S  Aniuli  ol 

English  History,  comprising  the  History 
of  Engknd  and  of  other  Countries  of  En- 
tope  from  A.O.  733  lo  A.D.  1301.  With 
Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.    1  vols. 

ROQER  OF  WENDOTER'S  Flowers 

of  llisbjry,  compriaing  the  Kisloty  of 
England  Itam  the  Descent  of  the  SaxoDi  10 
A.D.  1131,  formerly  ascribed  to  Malthew 
Paris.     With  Noies  and  Indci  by  J.  A. 


6ey  of  Monmouth,  and  Richard  of  Ciren- 
CBStcr.  Edit.,  wilh  Notes,  by  J,  A.  Giles, 
D.aL.    Portrait  of  Alfred. 

WILLIAM     OF    MALMEHBPRT'S 

Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  England,  from 
Ihe  Earliest  Pciiod  to  King  Slephen.  By 
Rev.  J.  Sharpe.     With  Sols  by  J.  A. 


TULE-TIDE  BTORIEB.     A  Collection 
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AJJ^BX'M  (JotMph,  RJI.)  BaUIm  o 
the  British  Navy.  Revised  edition,  with 
Indexes  of  Names  and  EvenU,  and  57  Por- 
traits and  Plans.    2  vols. 


DAHTE^  Enslish  Verse,  by  I.  C.  Wright, 
M.A.  mth  Introduction  and  Memoir. 
Portrait  and  34  Steel  Engravings  after 
Flarman. 


ANDERSEN'S  Danish  Falrr  Tales. 
By  Caroline  Peachey.  With  Short  Life 
and  Z90  Wood  Engravings. 

▲RIOSTO'S    Orlando    Fnrloso.     In 

English  Verse  by  W.  S.  Rose.  With  Notes 
and  Short  Memoir.  Portrait  after  Titian, 
and  24  Steel  Engravings.    3  vols. 


BEOHSTEnrs  Case  and  Chamber 

Birds :  their  NaturalHistory,  Habiu,  &c. 
Together  with  Swbbt's  British  Wax- 
BLXRS.  43  Coloured  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 


BONOMI*S  Nineveh  and  Its  Palaoea. 
The  Discoveries  of  Botta  and  Lavard 
applied  to  the  Elucidation  of  Holy  Writ. 
7  I>lates  and  994  Woodcuts. 


BUTLER'S    Hndlbras,   with   Variorum 


Notes  and  Biography. 
Illustrations. 


Portrait  and  98 


CATTERMOLE'S  Evenings  at  Had- 

don  Hall.  Romantic  Tales  of  Uie  Olden 
Times.  With  24  Steel  Engravings  after 
Cattermole. 


CHINAy  Pictorial,  DesorlptlTSi  and 

Historical,  with  some  account  of  Ava  and 
the  Burmese,  Siam,  and  Anam.  Map,  and 
nearly  zoo  Illustrations. 


CRAIK'S  (O.  L.)  Pursuit  of  Know- 
ledge under  Difficulties.  Illustrated  by 
Anecdotes  and  Memoirs.  Numerous  Wood- 
cut Portraits. 


CRUIKSHANK'S  Three  Courses  and 
a  Dessert ;  comprising  three  Sets  of  Tales, 
West  Countiy,  Irish,  and  Legal ;  and  a 
Melange.  With  50  Illustrations  by  Cruik- 
shank. 

^—  Punch  and  Judy.    The  Dialogue  of 
the  Puppet  Show ;  an  Account  of  its  Origin, 
&c.   9^  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Plates 
by  Cruikshank, 


DDORON'S  Christian  loonocraphy; 

a  History  of  Christian  Art  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  By  the  late  A.  N.  Didron.  Trans, 
by  E.  J.  Millington,  and  completed,  with 
Additions  and  Appendices,  bv  Mar:garet 
Stokes,  a  vols.  Wiui  numerous  Illustrations. 

Vol.  I.  The  History  of  the  Nimbus,  the 
Aureole,  and  the  Glory;  Representations 
ef  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity. 

Vol.  II.  The  Trinity;  Angels;  Devils; 
The  Soul ;  The  Christian  Scheme.  Appen- 
dices. 

DTER  (Dr.  T.  H.)  Pompeii:  its  Build- 
in|ES  and  Antiouities.  An  Account  of  the 
Ohr,  with  full  Description  of  the  Remains 
and  Recent  Excavations,  and  an  Itinerary 
for  Visitors.  By  T.  H.  Dyer,  LL.D. 
Nearly  300  Wood  Engravings,  Map,  and 
Plan.    1$,  6tt. 

Rome:    History   of  the   City,  with 

Introduction  on  recent  Excavations.  8 
Engravings,  Frontispiece,  and  9  Maps. 

OIL    BLAS.     The  Adventures  of. 

From  the  French  of  Lesage  by  Smollett. 
94  Engravings  after  Smirke,  and  10  Etdi- 
ings  by  Cruikshank.    6x9  pages.    6s. 

GRIMM'S  Gammer  Grethel;  or,  Ger- 
man Fairy  Tales  and  Pcqmlar  Stories, 
containing  49  Fairy  Tales.  By 
Taylor.  Numerous  Woodcuts  after! 
shank  and  Ludwig  Grimm.    3X.  6d. 

HOLBEIN'S    Dance    of  Death  and 

Bible  Cuts.    Upwards  of  150  Subjects,  en> 

Saved  in  facsimile,  with  Introduction  and 
escriptions  by  tne  late  Francis  Douce 
and  Dr.  Dibdin. 

INDIA,  Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and 
Historical,  from  the  Earliest  Times,  zoo 
Engravings  on  Wood  and  Map. 

JESSE'S  Anecdotes  of  Dogs.  With 
40  Woodcuts  after  Harvey,  Bewick,  and 
others ;  and  34  Steel  Engravings  after 
Cooper  and  Landseer. 


r 


ILLUSTRATED  UBRARy. 


LODGE'S    Fortr»it»    of   IllnitHolu 

Periomges  of  Grcal  Britain,    wilh   Bra- 

Rphic^  and  Historical  Meinoira-     a<o 
traits   tngraved  on    Steel,    with   Ihe 

L9MaFEI.LOWa    PoetlOBl    VTorkB, 

ftlu-^Ee^Woodaits  h/Eirkct  FosLat  uJ 

othmiand  a  Fortrait- 

Wilhout  the  llluslialiDtu,  3:.  dd. 

Prose  Works.     With  i«   luU-pagB 


jiikct  Fast 


iDthcn 


LOITDOK'S  (Mrs.)    Entartalnlng  N»- 

tuialisl.    Popnlar  Descriptions.  Tfll«,  and 

Nmncious' Woodcuts. 

HARBTAT'S  (Dapl,,  BJJ.)    Mastor- 

man  Ready ;  w,  the  Wreck  of  the  /-anVSc. 

S'ritten  ia  Vonng   People.)    With   95 
oodcats.    3f .  6^. 


Ftrate  snd  Three  Cutters.   fWiil- 

tsD  for  Yoang  People.)  With  a  Memoir. 
8  Steel  Eogtavipes  after  Clark»a  Staa- 
Gdd,  K.A.    31.  &Z 

PrlTateersmon.   Advcnliites  bySai 

and  Land  One  Hundred  Vear.  Ago. 
(Written  for  Young  People.)    a  Steel  En- 


Peter  simple.  ' 


MICHAEL  ANaELOBUdRAFBASLi 

Their  Lives  and  Wofki.    By  T ' 

Qoalrcmiie  de   Q"iDcy.   _  For 


mmfc^t™'.; 


__BI., 

■la.     Py  Du^pa  and 

Last  Judgnient, 


SIln}IE'8  Hlatorr  of  British  Birds. 

Revised  hyW.C.L.  Martin,    s"Figareio( 
Biidi  and  7   coloured   Plates  ai   Eggs. 


NATAI.  Bud  MnJTART  HEROES 
of  Great  Britain  ;  a  Record  of  British 
Valour  on  ever?  Day  jn  the  year,  from 


Foitraitsafter  Holbein,  Reynolds.  &o.  61. 

NICOUNTS  Hiatorr  ot  tha  Jesuits: 

their  Origin,  PreErtss,  Doctrines,  and  De- 

PETRARCH'S    Soimeti,    Trlnmptu, 

and  other  Faems,  in  English  Versa.  With 
Life  by  Tbomas  Campbell.  Poitiiit  and 
ij  Steel  Engravings. 


POPE'S  Poetical  'Works,  indudinE 
Translations.  Edit.,  with  Notes,  by  R. 
Carntchers,    a  vols.    Withnnraerons  Illus- 

Homer'a    Iliad,    with    Introduction 

and  Notes  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  MA. 
With  Flaxman's  Designs. 

Homer's  Odyssey,  with  the  Bjitti.» 

OT  Frogs  and  Mtca,,  Hymns,    &c,  by 

Iroducl'ion  and  Notes  '\,y  J.  S.  Watson, 
M.A.    With  riamian'B  Designs, 


-idfe, 

JV  K.  CaiTuthi 


ISieis"^umt 


FOTTEST   AND    PORCELAIN,   and 

other  objects  of  VerlD.  Comprisiag  an 
Illustrated  Catalogae  of  the  femal  Col- 

Posiessors.  Also  an  Iniroductoiy  Lectins 
□n  Pottery  aJid  Porcehun,andan  Engraved 
List  of  all  Marlis  and  Manogiams.  By 
H.  G.  Bohn.    Niuneions  Wocdcuts. 


With  CO 


ired  lUustratlons.  itu.  6d. 

(Falhsr)  Rellqnes.     Edited 
'.  Mahoity.     Copyright  edition, 

ai  Etchings  by  D.  Madise, 


RECRBATtOHS  IN  SBOOTIHO.  With 
some  Account  of  the  Game  (oond  in  the 
British  Islts,  and  Directions  for  the  Manage- 
ment of  Dog  and  Gtm.  By 'Craven.'  6i 
Woodcnts  and  s  Steel  Eograviogi  aAa 
A.  Cooper,  R.A. 
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BOHirS  LIBRARIES. 


IbMot  Arolilt«otiir«.  Re- 
vised by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  x86 
Woodcuts. 

ROBnraON  CRUSOE.  With  Memoir  of 
Defoe,  13  Steel  Engravings  and  74  Wood- 
cnts  after  Stoihard  and  Harvey. 

Without  the  Engravings,  v*  ^ 

ROME  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CSN- 

tury.  An  Account  in  18x7  of  the  Ruins  of 
the  Ancient  City,  and  Monuments  of  Modem 
Times.  By  Cf.  A.  Eaton.  34  Steel  En- 
graWngs.    a  vols. 

SHARPS  (S.)   The  History  of  Effjptf 

from  the  Earliest  Times  till  the  Conquest 
by  the  Arabs,  a,  d.  640.  a  Maps  and  up- 
wards of  400  Woodcuts,    a  vols. 

SOUTHET'S  LlflB  of  NelM>ii.  With 
Additional  Notes,  Facsimiles  of  Nelson's 
Writing,  Portraits,  Plans,  and  50  Engrav- 
ings, after  Birket  Foster,  &c. 

STARUNG'S  (MlM)  Noble  Deede  of 

Women ;  or,  Examples  of  Female  Courage, 
Fortitude,  and  Virtue.  With  Z4  Steel  Por- 
traits. 

STUART  and  RE VETT>8  Antlqultlet 

of  Athens,  and  other  Monuments  of  Greece ; 
with  ^Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  Grecian 
Architecture.  71  Steel  Plates  and  numerous 
Woodcuts. 

SWEET'S  British  Warblers.  $s.Sit 

Bechsttin, 


TALES    OF    THE    GENU;  or,  the 

Delightful  Lessons  of  Horam,  the  Son  of 
Asmar.  Trans,  by  Sir  C.  Morrell.  Numer- 
ous Woodcuts. 


TASSO'S   Jenualem   DeliToreiL   la 

English  Spenserian  Verse,  with  Lile^  by 
J.  H.  Wiffen.  With  8  Engravings  anl  84 
Woodcuts. 


Exerdees;  con- 
taining Skating,  Riding,  Driving,  Haating, 
Shooting,  Sailug,  Rowing,  Swimming*  ftc. 
44  Engravings  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

WALTON'S  Complete  An^len  or  the 
Contemplative  Man's  Recreation^W  laaak 
Walton  and  Charles  Cotton.  With  Me- 
moirs and  Notes  by  £.  Jesse.  Also  an 
Account  of  Fishing  Stations,  Tackle.  &c., 
by  H.  G.  Bohn.  Portrait  and  ao3  Wood- 
cuts, and  86  Engravings  on  Steel. 

—  Uvesof  Donne,  Wottoni  Hooker, 

&c.,  with  Notes.  A  New  Edition,  re- 
vised by  A.  H.  Bullen,  with  a  Memoir 
of  Izaak  Walton  by  William  Dowling.  6 
Portraits,  6  Autograph   Sismatures,  &c. 

WELLINGTON,  LUb  of.  From  the 
Materials  of  Maxwell.  z8  Steel  En- 
gravings. 

—  Victories  ot,~-Su  MaxwtU, 

WESTROFP  (H.  M.)  A  Handbook  Off 

Archaeology,  Egvptian,  Greek,  Etruscan, 
Roman.  By  H.  M.  Westrof^.  Numerous 
Illustrations. 

WHITE'S  Natural  B^lstory  of  Sel- 

bome,  with  Observations  on  various  Parts 
of  Nature,  and  the  Naturalists'  Calendar. 
Sir  W.  Jardine.  Edit,  with  Notes  and 
Memoir,  by  £.  Jesse.  40  Portraits  and 
coloured  Plates. 


CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 

Translations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin. 
105  Vols,  at  5j.  eachi  excepting  those  marked  otherwise,    (25/.  131.  per  set,) 

TATIUS.  —  See     Greek 


ACHILLES 

Rovtances, 


ff   The   Dramas   of.     In 

Eng[lish  Verse  by  Anna  Swanwick.  4th 
edition. 

The  Tragedies  of.    In  Prose,  with 

Notes  and  Introduction,  by  T.  A.  Buckley, 
B.A.    Portrait.    3;.  6a. 

AMMTANUS  MARGELUNUS.    His- 

tory  of  Rome  during  the  Reigns  of  Con- 
stantius,  Julian,  Tovianus,Valentinian,  and 
Valens,  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A.  Double 
volume,    7/.  6d. 


ANTONINUS    (M.    AnreUns),     The 

Thoughts  of.  Translated,  with  Notes. 
Biographical  Sketch,  and  Essay  on  the 
Philosophy,  by  Geoi]se  LiOng,  M.A. 
3f .  6d,  Fine  Paper  edition  on  hand-made 
paper.    6s. 

APOLLONIUS  RHODIUS.    <TheAr* 

gonautica.'  Translated  by  £.  P.  Coleridge. 

APULEIUS,    The  Works  of.     Com- 

§  rising  the  Golden  Ass,  God  of  Socrates, 
'lorida,    and   Discourse  of  Magic,  &c. 
Frontispiece. 


CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 


&RieTOPa&NEB'  Oomedlei,  Truu., 
nitb  Nates  and  EitiBcti  fioiii  Fme's  and 
Dthar  Molrioil  Versions,  by  W.  J.  Hidde, 

ARISTOTLE'S  Nlcomoohean  EthlOB. 

Tnuis.,  wiih  Moles,  Aaslytical  Inlroduc- 

tion,  and  Questions  fot  StudenU,  by  Vea. 

Archdn.  Krowne. 
' —  FoIltlOB  and  EooDomlo.    Trans., 

wiih  Kotes,  Analyses,  and  Jndejr,  by  E. 

Wilford,  M.A.,  and  an  Esuy  and  Life  by 

Dr.  Gillies. 

—  MetaphrMoa.  Tnms.,  with  Notoj, 
Analysis,  and  EKaminadon  QaESlIons,  by 
Key.  JdIu  H.  M'Mahoa,  M.A. 

—  Hlrtorr  of  Animals.  InTenBoolu. 
Trans.,  viih  Ngtes  and  Indei,  by  R. 
Cresswdl,  M.A. 

—  Orsanon ;  or.  Logical  Treaiissi,  and 
(hfl  Introduction  ci  Porphyry.  With  Moles, 
Analy^,  and  IntradnciioD,  by  Rev.  O. 
F,  Owen,  M..\.    1  vols.    31.  td.  each. 

—  Rbetorlc  and  Foetias.  Ttsiie.  ,  with 
Hobbes'  Analysis,  Eiam.  Qoeslions,  and 
Notes,  by  T.  llueLley,  U.A.    Forlr^l. 

ARRIAN'S  Expedition  pf  Alexander. 

ATHENfiDS,     Tbe   DelpnoaopliUta. 

Trans,  by  C.  D._  Vonge,  B.A.    With  an 


C£8AR, 

Gallic  an 


id  Civi 


oMiiliu! 

CATULLUS,  Tllralliu,  and  the  TIkU 

of  VenoB.      Tl -■■•'-    "-■"  —■ '    *- 

eraphicaJ   * 


Grabi) 


itrical 


li  Notes  and 


CICERO'S  Oratlotia.  Trans,  by  C.  D. 
Yonge,  B.A.    4  vols. 

On  Oratory  and  Oratori,    Wiih 

LetlEis  to  Quintus  and  Bmnii.  Trans., 
with  Kol«,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

On  the  Nature  of  ttie  Oode,  Divi- 
nation, Fate,  Laws,  a  Repnblic,  Consul- 
■hip.    Trans,  by  C.  D.  Vonge,  BA. 

Acadenlei,  De  Fmibus,  and  Toscn- 


CICERO'S  Offlcea;  or,  Moral  Datiet. 
Calo  Major,  an  Essay  on  Old  Age ;  Laliiu, 
an  Essay  on  Friendship ;  Scipio's  Dream  j 
Parada:ces :  Letter  to  Qiintns  on  Magis- 
trales.  Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  C.  R.  Es- 
monds.   Portrait.    3'.  ^d. 

DEMOSTHENES'  Orationa.  True, 
with  Notes,  ArgumeDCi,  a  Chronolcsical 
Abstract,  and  Appendices,  by  C.  Rum 
Kennedy,    s  vols.    (One,  ji.W  ,  four,  SI.) 

DtCTIOHABT  of  LATIN  and  GREEK 


opini 


Jtes,  by  C  D.  Yonge,  B.A 
The    DtaccinTaea    0& 

Wiih  tbe  Encheiridion  and  Fiagmenis. 
With  Notes,  Life,  and  View  of  his  Fhi]» 
sophy,  by  George  Long,  M.A. 

A  New  Literal  Trans- 
it.      Kj-  E.    r.    L-oleridge. 


s.  by  T.  ^ 


ncUey, 


GREEK  BOnUKCBa  of  BeUodorna, 

Longns,  and  Achilles  Tatiiu :  i-ii..  The 
Advenlurc!^  of  Thcagenet  and  Charidsa; 
Amours  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe:  and  Love* 
of  CliloFho  and  Lencippe.  Tiaas.,  with 
Notes,  by  Rev.  R.  Smith,  M.A. 
H£LIODORT78,~.S'»  Citrk  lismroKft. 


HESIOD,  CALLIUACHDS,  BBd 
Theogiiis,      In    Prose,    with   Notes  and 

M'X^'roeelhec  with  Oie  Melri'cai  Ver- 
lions  of  Hesiod,  by  Elton;  CalllmadiiB, 
byTytler;  and  Theognis,  by  Frero. 

HOMER'S  nUd.  In  Engliidi  Prose,  with 
Notesby  T.  A.  Uuckley.lS.A.    Portnit. 

OdyBaeyi    Hymns,     Epigranu,    and 

Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice.  In  Enzltih 
Prose,  with  Notes  and  Memoir  byT.  A. 

HORACE.  In  Prose  by  Smart,  wiih  Notei 
selected  by  T.  A   Buckley,  B.A.     Foi- 


JULIAH  THE  EBIFEROR.  Contaioiac 
Cr^s^n-  N,ri=,„...n'.  T».Y>  Invcctives  and 
in'sTKiHsc^i^ 


calWorta,  'B^ttm'SJes.^i.'* 
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BOHirS  LIBRARIES. 


JUSTIN,  GOR2TELZUf  MEPOf,  and 

Bntropius.  Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  Rev. 
J.  S.  Watson,  M«A. 

JDYSNAL;     PERBIUf,     8ULFICXA, 

and  Lncilius.  In  Prose,  with  Notes, 
Clm»oI<M;ical  Tables,  Arguments*  by  L. 
Evans,  M.A.  To  which  is  added  the  Me- 
tried  Version  of  Juvenal  and  Persins  by 
Gilford.    Frontispiece. 

UTT.    The  History  of  Rome.    Trans- 

byDr.Spillan  and  others.  4  vols.  Portrait. 

LONOUS.  Daphnis  and  Ch\ot,—See Greek 
Romances, 

LUCAN'S  Pharialla.  In  Prose,  with 
Notes  by  H.T.  Riley. 

LUGIAN'S  Dialosaes  of  the  Oods, 

of  the  Sea  Gods^  and  of  the  Dead.  Trans, 
by  Howard  Williams,  M.A. 

LUORETIUS.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
Biographical  Introduction  by  Rev.  T.  S. 
Watson,  M.A.  To  which  is  added  the 
Metrical  Version  by  J.  M.  Good. 

MARTIAL'S  Epiflrramf  •  complete.  In 
Prose,  with  Verse  Translations  selected 
from  English  Poets,  and  other  sources. 
Dble.  vol.  (670  pages),    ^s,  6d, 

MOBCMUS,See  T/uocritus, 

OVID'S  Workii  complete.  In  Prose, 
with  Notes  and  Introduction.    3  vols. 

PAUSANIAS'  Deicriptlon  of  Oreoco. 

Trans.,  with  Notes  and  Index,  by  Rev. 
A.  R.  Shiileto,  M.A.,  sometime  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,    a  vols. 

PHALARIS.    Bentley's  DiMertatlons 

upon  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  Themisto- 
cies,  Socrates,  Euripides,  and  the  Fables 
of  ^sop.  With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Prof.  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D. 

PINDAR.  In  Prose,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Dawson  W.  Turner.  To- 
gether with  the  Metrical  Version  by  Abra- 
nam  Moore.    Portrait. 

PLATO'S  Works.  Trans,  by  Rev.  H. 
■  Cary,  H.  Davis,  and  G.  Burges.    6  vols. 

'—  Dialogues.  A  Summary  and  Analysis 
of.  With  Analytical  Index  to  the  Greek 
text  of  modem  editions  and  to  the  above 
translations,  by  A.  Day,  LL.D. 

FLAUTUS'S  Comedies.  In  Prose,  with 
Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.    s  vols. 

PLINY'S  Natural  History.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  by  J.  Bostock,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
and  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.    6  vols. 

PUNT.     The  Letters  of  Pliny  the 

Younger.  Melmoth's  Translation,  revised, 
with  Notes  and  short  Life,  by  Rev.  F.  C. 
T.  Bosanquet,  M.A. 


PLUTARCH'S  Morals.  Theosophical 
Essays.   Trans,  by  Rev.  C  W.King,  M.A. 

— -  Ethical  Essays.  Trans,  by  Rev. 
A.  R.  Shiileto,  M.A. 

•^  Lives.   Supag€  7. 

PROPERTIUS,  The  Elogies  of.  With 
Notes,  translated  by  Rev.  P.  J.  ^  F. 
GantiUon,  M.A.,  with  metrical  versions 
of  Select   Elegies  by  Nott  and  Elton. 

QUUNTILIAN'S  Institutes  of  Oratory* 

Trans.,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
a  vols. 

SALLUST,  FLORUS,  and  VELLEIUS 

Paterculus.  Trans.,  with  Notes  and  Bio* 
graphical  Notices,  by  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

SENECA  DE  BENEFICIIS.  Trans- 
lated  by  Aubrey  Stewartt  MA.    3f.  6</. 

SENECA'S  Minor  Essays*    Translated 

by  A.  Stewart,  M.A. 
SOPHOCLES.    The  Tragedies  of.    In 

Prose,  with  Notes,  Arguments,  and  Intro* 
duction.    Portrait. 

A  New  Literal  Prose  Translation,  by 

K.  P.  Coleridge,  B.A.  {In  the  press, 

STRABO'S  Qeography.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  W.  Falconer,  M.A.,  and  H.  C 
Hamilton.  Copious  Index,  giving  Ancient 
and  Modem  Names.    3  vols. 

SUETONIUS'  Lives  of  the  Twelve 

Caesars  and  Lives  of  the  Grammarians. 
The  Translation  of  Thomson,  revised,  with 
Notes,  by  T.  Forester. 

TACITUS.     The  Works  of.     Trans., 

with  Notes.    3  vols. 

TERENCE  and  PHJEDRUS.  In  Eng- 
lish Prose,  with  Notes  and  Arguments,  by 
H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.  To  which  is  added 
Smart's  Metrical  Version  of  Phsedrus. 
With  Frontispiece. 

THEOCRITUS,     BION,    MOSCHU8. 

and  Tyrtaeus.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
Argtunents,  by  Rev.  J.  Banks,  M.A.  To 
which  are  appended  the  Metrical  Vbr* 
SIGNS  of  Chapman.  Portrait  of  Theocritus. 

THUCTDIDES.  The  Peloponnesian 
War.  Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  H. 
Dale.    Portrait,    a  vols.    3^ .  td,  each. 

TTRTiEUS.— ^^^  Theocritus, 

VIRGIL.  The  Works  of.  In  Prose, 
with  Notes  by  Davidson.  Revised,  with 
additional  Notes  and  Biographical  Notice, 
by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.    Portrait,    y,  6d. 

XENOPHON'S  Works.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.,  and  Rev. 
H.  Dale.    Portrait.    In  3  vols. 


COLLEGIATE     SERIES. 

1 1  Veil,  at  5j.  ttuh.    {a/,  151.  ftr  siL) 

BERODOTUB,    Notn  on.     OrlgiDKl 

Hnd  Selected  from  Ibe  best  CammeautOTi. 
BjD.W.  Torner,  M.A.    Coloured  Map, 

AnalyiU  lUid  8iuamU7  O^  with 

B  Synchtoaistical  Tablo  of  Evenu— TiUc) 
of  Weights,  MeuuicE,  MoDcy,  uid  Dit- 
Qmces  — ad  Oatlini  Df  the  H»lor;  nnd 
Geography — and  the  Dates  conipletedfrodi 
C«aord,  Baehr,  &c.    By  J.  T.  Wh«let. 


paECi  and  EkpEfinaiory  Notes,  b;  Jobn 

A.  Carlyle,  M.b.    Portrait. 

—  The  PurgiLtorlo.    Frou  Tram.,  with 


iHe  OiJEinal  on  the  uune  page,  and  £i. 

planatory  Notes,  b^  W.  B.  Dugdale. 
DOBBJBE'S  Adveraaiia.    (Notes  on  iha 

Gieek  ud  Latin  Claries.)    £di(edb;tha 

late  Prof.  Waijner.    i  vols. 
DONALDSON  (Dr.)    The  Tbeatra  of 

IheGietlo.     With  Supplementary  TrealiM 

on  the  Language,  MetreSj^and  Pr! — -"-  -' 


_,_„-, .,  and  Prosody  of 

reeFteSiiatisli.    Numerous  Illu.. 
Plans.    By  J.  W.  Donald- 


son,  D.D. 
OOBTHE'SFaDB 


Leiici 


i[oihe''Nl 


Greek  and  Engl 
estan.ent(»iO  pa 


The  Lexicon  teparatdy,  21 
THnCTDIDES.      An    Aiittl]rBli    aat 

hed^. 


iVith  Chronological  TaU 
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AQASSIZ   ana   BOITLD,    OntUna  of 

Comnaniiive  Physiology.  Enlarged  by 
Dr.  Wiight.    With  Intlex  and  300  lllus- 

BOLLET'S    Mumsl    of   TeobnlDal 

Analyus;  a  Guide  for  Ihe  Testiai;  and 
Valuation  oT  the  varioui  Nuoral  and 
Anihcial  SuhbtoDces  employed  ia  the  Arts 
and  Doroesiic  Ecooomy,  fonnded  on  the 
work  of  Dr.  Bolley.  Edit,  by  Dt.  Psnl. 
ISO  Woodcuts. 


its  Med. ,  _ 

evincing  Design-  Preceded  by  an  Accoont 
of  the  Author^  Discoveries  in  the  Nervons 
System  by  A.  Shaw.   Nomenrus  Woodcnu. 

Sitbj  oD  the  Hl«toTr,  Habit*, 

and  Instincts  of  Aniiuals.  With  Notes  by 
T.Kymu  Jones,    too  Woodcuts,    i  vols. 

Baokluid'i  Qeologja^i  Hlii«T> 


With  A 


y  Ptof.  Owe 


Mes 
,    \cl.  JJ.  go  large  plates  with 


.    Vol.  L 


RIDoeW&TEB    TREATISES. 
-  Cboliuera  on  the  AduptftUon  at 


ectualCon 
by  Rev.  Dr 

■E.-a.'S.-SSS.S 

5,|SC 

AnlmBl  anil 

463  Woodcuts 
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—  Kiddo 

n  the  Ad&ptatlon  or  Ex. 

ilNali 

CABPENTER'S  (Dr.  ^,  B.|  Zoolon. 
A  Systematic  View  of  the  Structure,  Sa- 
hits,  Instincts,  and  Uses  of  the  principal 
Families  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  of 
the  chief  Forms  of  Fossil  Remains.  Re- 
vised by  W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  Nameioui 
Woodcuts.    I  vols.    6j.  each. 

Mechnnlcal  Philoeoph?,  Aitri^ 

Domv,  and  Homlagy.  A  FopuW  Eipo- 
tillon,    i8i  Woodcuts, 

Vssetable  Physiology  n 


to  the  Knowledge  of  Plan: 
E.     Lankeslcr,    M,D„     ■■ 
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CARPENTER'S  WotkB.^^fintifmed. 


—  Animal  Fhyiloloffj. 
tioo.    300  Woodcuts.    6f . 


Revised  Edi- 


OHEVKEUL  on  Colour.  Containing 
the  Principles  of  Hannony  and  Contrast 
of  Colours,  and  their  Application  to  the 
Arts;  indnding  Painting,  Decoration, 
Tapestries,  Carpets,  Mosaics,  Glazing, 
Staining,  Calico  Printing,  Letterpress 
Printing,  Map  Colouring,  Dress,  Land* 
■cape  and  Flower  Gardening,  &c  Trans, 
by  C.  Martel.    Several  Plates. 

—  ^th  an  additional  series  of  z6  Plates 
in  Colours,  7s.  6J, 

BRNEMOSER'S   History  of  Slaglo. 

Trans,  by  W.  Howitt.  With  an  Appendix 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  best  authenti- 
cated Stories  of  Apparitions,  Dreams, 
Second  Sizht,  Table-Tuming,  and  Spirit* 
Rapping,  &c.    a  vols. 

HOGG'S  (Jabez)  Elements  of  Experi- 
mental and  Natural  Philosophy.  Being 
•n  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Study^  of 
Mechanics,  Pneumatics,  Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics,  Acoustics,  Optics.  Caloric, 
Electricity,  Voltaism,  and  Magnetism. 
400  Woodcuts. 

HUMBOLDT'S  Cosmos;  or,  Sketoh 

of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe. 
Trans,  by  E.  C.  Ott6,  B.  H.  Paul,  and 
W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  Portrait.  5  vols. 
3f.  6d.  each,  excepting  vol.  v.,  ss. 

—  FersonalNarratlveofhlsTravels 

In  America  during  the  years  1799-1804. 
Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  T.  Ross.    3  vols. 

•»-  Views  of  Natnre ;  or}  Contem- 
plations of  the  Sublime  Phenomena  of 
Creation,  with  Scientific  Illustrations. 
Trans,  by  £.  C.  Ott6. 


HUNT'S  (Robert)  Poetry  of  Science : 

or,  Studies  of  the  Physical  Phenomena  of 
Nature.  By  Robert  Hunt,  Professor  at 
the  School  of  Mines. 

JOYCE'S    Scientific    DlAlogmes.     A 

Familiar  Introduction  to  the  Arts  and 
Sciences.  For  Schools  and  Young  People. 
Numerous  Woodcuts. 

JUKES-BROWNE'S  Student's  Hand- 
book of  Physical  Geology.  By  A.  J. 
iukes-Browne^  of  the  Geolofdcal  Survey  of 
England.  With  numerous  Diagrams  and 
Illustrations.  2nd  Edition,  revised  and 
much  enlarged,  7s,  6d. 

— —  The  Student's    Handbook    of 

Historical  Geology.     By  A.    J.    Tukes- 

Brown,  B.A.,  F.G.S.,  of  the  Geological 

Survey  of  Englsind  and  Wales.     "With 

Dumerous  Diagrams  and  Illustrations.    61. 


JUKES-BROWNE'S  Worka.— C(?;//. 

The   Building    of   the   British 

Islands.    A  Study  in  Geographical  Evolu- 
tion.    By  A    J.   Jukes-Browne,    F.G.S. 

and     Edition,     revised,    with    numerous 
Maps,  7x.  td. 

KNIGHT'S  (Charles)  Knowledge  is 

Power.     A  Popular  Manual  of  Poutical 
Economy. 


Zntroduotlon  to  Astrology. 

With  a  Grammar  of  Astrology  and  Tames 
for  calculating  Nativities,  by  Zadkiel. 

MANTELL'S  (Dr.)  Qeologloal  Ex- 
cursions through  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
along  the  Dorset  Coast.  Numerous  Wood- 
cuts and  Geological  Map. 

—  Petrifactions  and  their  Teach- 
ings. Handbook  to  the  Organic  Remains 
in  the  British  Museum.  Numerous  Wood* 
cuts.    6s, 

—  Wonders   of   Geology ;    orf    a 

Familiar  Exposition  of  Geological  Pheno- 
mena. A  coloured  Geologi<^  Map  of 
England,  Plates,  and  300  Woodcuts.  2 
vols.  7X.  6d.  each. 

SCHOUW'S  Earth}  Plants,  and  Han. 
Popular   Pictures  of  Nature.    And   Ke- 
beU's  Sketches  from  the  Mineral  Kingdom. 
Trans,  bv  A.  Henfrey,  F.R.S.     Cokmred 
ofthe 


Map 


Geography  of  Plants. 


SMITH'S  (Pye)  Geology  and  Scrip- 
ture ;  or,  the  Relation  between  the  Scriptnnss 
and  Geological  Science.    With  Memoir. 

STANLEY'S  Classified  Synopsis  of 

the  Principal  Painters  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  Schools,  including  an  Account  of 
some  of  the  early  German  Masters.  By 
George  Stanley. 

STAUNTON'S    Chess    Works. —  .S** 

page  21. 

STOCKHARDT'S     Experimental 

Chemistry.  A  Handbook  for  the  Study 
of  the  Science  by  simple  Experiments. 
Edit,  bv  C.  W.  Heaton,  F.C.S.  Nu- 
merous Woodcuts. 

URE'S  (Dr.  A.)  Cotton  Manufacture 
of  Great   Britain,  ssrstematicall^  investi- 

Kted ;  with  an  Introductory  View  of  its 
tmparative  State  in  Foreign  Countries. 
Revised  by  P.  L.  Sinunon£.  150  Illus- 
trations,   a  vols. 

-*-  Phllosoi^hy   of  ManufaotureS| 

or  an  Exposition  of  the  Scientific,  Moral, 
and  Commercial  Economy  of  the  Factory 
System  of  Great  Britain.  Revised  by 
P.  li.  Svmxaonds.     Numerous   Figures. 
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ECONOMICS  AND   FINANCE. 

5  Volumes,    {il,  2s.  J^er  set.) 


Revised  to  x88z  by 


lOf. 


GILBART'S  History.  Prlnolples.  and  Praotloe  of  Banking.    Revi 
A.  S.  Michie,  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland.    Portrait  of  Gilbart.    a  vols. 

RICARDO  on  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation.    Edited 
by  E.  C.  K.  Conner,  M.A.,  Lecturer,  University  College,  Liverpool.    5 J. 

SMITH  (Adam).     The  Wealth   of  Nations.     An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Causes  of.    Edited  by  E.  Belfort  Bax.    2  vols.    7; . 


REFERENCE   LIBRARY. 

30  Volumes  at  Various  PrUes,    (7/.  i^s.persst,) 


BLAIR'S    Chronological     Tables. 

Comprehending  the  Chronology  and  His- 
tory of  the  World,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Russian  Treaty  of  Peace,  April  1856. 
By  J.  W.  Rosse.    800  pages,    zof. 

— —  Index  of  Dates.  Comprehending 
the  principal  Facts  in  the  Chronology  and 
History  of  the  World,  from  the  Earuest  to 
the  I^esent,  alphabetically  arranged;  being 
a  complete  Index  to  the  foregoing.  By 
J.  W.  Rosse.    a  vols.  sx.  each. 

BOHN'S  Dictionary  of  Quotations 

from  the  English  Poets.  4th  and  cheaper 
Edition.    6s, 

BOND'S  Handy-book  of  Roles  and 

Tables  for  Verifying  Dates  with  the  Chris- 
tian  Era.    4th  Edition.    5; . 

BUCHANAN'S  Dictionary  of  Science 

and  Technical  Terms  used  in  Philosophy, 
Literature,  Professions,  Commerce,  Arts, 
and  Trades.  By  W.  H.  Buchanan,  with 
Supplement.  Edited  by  Jas.  A.  Smith.  6s, 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE  TOMBS.    A 

Select  Collection  of  Epitaphs,  with  Essav 
on  Epitai>hs  and  Observations  on  Sepul- 
chral Antiquities.  By  T.  J.  Pett^grewt 
F.R.S.,  F.S.A.    5^. 

CLARK'S  ^Ujgli)  Introdnotion  to 
Heraldry.  Revisea  by  J.  R.  PIanch6.  s'- 
950  Illustrations. 

—  With  iht  IBustrations  eoiourgd,  x$t. 
COINS,  Manual  ot,Sie  Huftt^kr^, 

COOPER'S  Biographical  Dictionary. 

Containing  concise  notices  of  upwards  of 
15,000  eminent  persons  of  all  ages  and 
countries.    2  vols.    5.r.  each. 

DATES,  Index  ot.—Sce  Blair, 


DICTIONARY  of  Obsolete  and  Pro- 
vincial English.  Contsdning  Words  from 
English  Writers  previous  to  the  zgth 
Century.  By  Thomas  Wright,  M.A« 
F.S.A.,  &c    2  vols.  $s,  each. 

EPIGRAMMATISTS  (The).  ASeleo- 
tion  from  the  Epigranunatic  Literatore  sf 
Ancient,  Mediseviu,  and  Modem  Times. 
With  Introduction,  Notes,  Observations, 
Illustrations,  an  Appendix  on  Works  con- 
nected with  Epigrammatic  Ltteratnre, 
by  Rev.  H.  Dodd,  M.  A.    6s. 

HENFRET'S  Guide  to  EnaOiall 
Coins.  Revised  Edition,  by  C.  F.  iTeary^ 
M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  an  Historical  Intro- 
duction.   6s, 

HUMPHREYS'    Coin   Golleetors' 

Manual.  An  Historical  Account  of  the 
Progress  of  Coinage  from  the  Earliest 
Time,  by  H.  N.  Humphrejrs.  140  Ulus- 
trations.    a  vols.  5;.  each. 

JUOWNDES'  Bibliographer's  Manual 

of  English  Literature.  Containing  an  Ac- 
count of  Rare  and  Curious  Books  pub- 
lished in  or  relating  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  from  the  Invention  of  Printing, 
with  Biographical  Notices  and  Prices, 
by  W.  T.  Lowndes.  Revised  Edition  by 
H.  G.  Bohn.  6  vols,  cloth,  $5,  each,  at  in 
4  vols.,  half  morocco,  2/.  af. 

NOTED  NAMES  OF  FICTION. 
Dictionary  of.  Including  also  Faadliar 
Pseudonyms,  Surnames  bestowed  on  Emi- 
nent Men,  &c.  By  W.  A.  Wheeler,  M. A  sx. 

POLITICAL     CYCLOPAEDIA.      A 

Dictionary  of  Political,  Constitutional, 
Statistical,  and  Forensic  Knowledge ; 
forming  a  Work  of  Reference  on  subjects 
(^CivilAdministration,  Political  EcozMmy. 
Finance,  Conunerce,  Laws,  aad  Social 
Relations.    4  vols.  31.  6d,  each. 
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PROVERB9|  Handbook  of.  Con- 
taining an  entire  Republication  of  Rajsr** 
Collection,  with  Additions  from  Foreign 
Languages  and  SajringSi  Sentences, 
Maxims,  and  Phrases.    51. 

— —  A  Poljflflot  of  Foreign.  Com- 
nriMng  French,  Italian,  German,  Dutch, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Danish.  With 
English  Translations.    51. 


8TNONTM8  and  ANTONTM8;  or, 

Kindred  Words  and  their  Opposites,  Col- 
lected and  Contrasted  by  Yen.  C.  J. 
Smith,  M.A.    5«. 

WBIGHT  f^th^l-^tt  DicHwaiy, 


NOVELISTS'   LIBRARY. 

13  Volumes  at  3^.  6^.  each^  excepting  thou  marked  otherwise,   (2/.  8j.  6cl»per  set,) 


BJORNSON'S  Arne  and  the  Fiaher 
Lassie.  Translated  from  the  Norse  with 
an  Introduction  by  W.  H.  Low,  M.A. 

BURNET'S  EvaUnA;  or,  a  Young 
Ladjr's  Entrance  into  the  World.  By  F. 
Bumey  (Mme.  D'Arblay).  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis,  Author 
of '  Sylvestra,'  &c. 


—    Caollla.      With    Introdncticn 
Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis,    a  vols. 


and 


DE    8TAEL.      Corinne  or   Italy. 

By  Madame   de    StaSl.     Translated   by 
Emiiy  Baldwin  and  Paulina  Driver. 


EBERS'  Egyptian  Princess. 

by  Emma  Buchheim. 


Trans. 


FIEUOINGPS  Joseph  Andrews  and 
his  Friend  Mr.  Abraham  Adams.  With 
Roscoe's  Biography.  Cruiktkank's  lUtU" 
trmiifffu, 

— —  Amelia*    Roscoe's  Edition,  revised. 

Cruiktfumk's  lUuttrmHom*    y 
— —  History  of  Tom  Jonest  a  Fonnd- 

ling.     Roscoe's   Edition.     Cruik$ka$U^t 

luusirations,    a  vols. 

GR088FS  Maroo  VlsoontL  Trans, 
by  A.  F.  D. 

BIANZONI.  The  Betrothed :  being 
a  Translation  of  'I  Promessi  Sposi/ 
Numerous  Woodcuts,    z  vol.    s^. 

STOWE  (Mrs.  H.  B.)     Uncle  Tom's 

Cabin ;  or,  Life  among  the  Lowly.    8  full- 
page  Illustrations. 


ARTISTS'   LIBRARY. 

9  Volumes  at  Various  Prices.     (2/.  8j.  6d.  per  set.) 


BELL  (Sir  Charles).  The  Anatomy 
and  Philosophy  of  Expression,  as  Con. 
nected  with  the  Fine  Arts.  5^.  Illustrated. 

OEMMIN.     History  of  Arms  and 

Armour  from  the  Earliest  Period.  By 
Auguste  Demmin.  Trans,  by  C.  Cf. 
Black,  M.A.,  Assbtant  Keeper,  S.  K. 
Museum.    1900  Illustrations.    7X.  td. 

FAIRHOLT'S  Costnme  In  England. 

Third  Edition.    Enlarged  and  Revised  by 
the  Hon.  H.  A.  Dillon.  F.S.A.     With 
more  than  700  Engravings,     a  vols.  51. 
each. 
Vol.  I.  History.    Vol.  H.  Glossary. 

FLAXMAN.   Lectures  on  Sculpture. 

With  liYiTtt  Addresses  to  the  R.A.  by  Sir 
R.    Westmzcoitt  R.A.,  and   Memoir   of 
Fhuanaa.    Portrait  and  53  Plates.    6s. 


BEATON'S   Concise    History   of 

Painting.  New  Edition,  revised  by 
W.  Cosmo  Monkhouse.    5;. 

LECTURES    ON    FAnmNG   by  the 

Royal  Academicians,  Barry,  Opie,  Fuseli. 
With  Introductory  Essay  and  Notes  by 
R.  Womum.    Portrait  of  Fuseli.    sr. 

LEONARDO   DA  VINCFS   Treatise 

on  Painting.  Trans,  by  J.  F.  Risaud,  R.A. 
With  a  Life  and  an  Account  of  nis  Works 
by  J.  W.  Brown.   Ntunerous  Plates.  5*. 

FLANCHE'S    History    of   Brlrlsh 

(^tume,  from  the  Earliest  Time  to  the 
xoth  Century.  By  J.  R.  Planch6.  400 
Illustrations.    5/. 
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LIBRARY    OF    SPORTS    AND    GAMES. 

14  Volumes  at  ^s.  6cf.  and  $s.  each,    (2L  i8j,  per  set,) 


BOHN'S    Handbooks    of    Athletic 

Sports.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    In 
8  vols.     3^.  dd.  each. 

Vol.  I.— Cricket,  by  Hon.  and  Rev.  E. 
Lyttelton ;  Lavm  Tennis,  by  H.  W.  W. 
Wilberforcc ;  Tennis,  Rackets,  and  Fives, 
by  Julian  Marshall,  Major  Spens,  and  J.  A. 
Tait ;  Golf,  by  W.  T.  Linskill ;  Hockey, 
by  F.  S.  Creswell. 

Vol.  II.— Rowing  and  Sculling,  by  W. 
B.  Woodgate  ;  Sailing,  by  E.  F.  Knight ; 
Swimming,  by  M.  and  J.  R.  Cobbett. 

Vol.  III.— Boxing,  by  R.  G.  Allanson- 
Winn  ;  Broad-sword  and  Single  Stick,  &c., 
by  R.  G.  Allanson-Winn  and  C.  Phillipps- 
Wolley  :  Wrestling,  by  Walter  Armstrong ; 
Fencing,  by  H.  A.  Colmore  Dunn. 

Vol.  IV.— Rugby  Football,  by  Harry 
Vassall ;  Association  Football,  by  C.  W. 
Alcock  ;  Baseball,  by  Newton  Crane ; 
Rounders,  Field  Ball,  Baseball-Rounders, 
Bowls,  Quoits,  Curling,  Skittles,  &c.,  by 
J.  M.  Walker,  M.A.,  and  C.  C.  Mott. 

Vol.  v.— Cycling  and  Athletics,  by  H.  H. 
Griffin ;  Skating,  by  Douglas  Adams. 

Vol.  VI. — Practical  Horsemanship,  in- 
cluding Riding  for  Ladies.  By  W.  A. 
Kerr,  V.C. 

Vol.  VII.— Driving,  and  Stable  Manage- 
nent.     By  W.  A.  Kerr,  V.C.  [Preparing. 

Vol.  VIII.  — Gymnastics,  by  A.  F.  Jenkin ; 
Clubs  and  Dumb-bells,  by  G.  T.  B.  Cobbett 
and  A.  F.  Jenkin.  [_In  the  press. 

BOHN'8  Handbooks  of  Games.    New 

Edition,  entirely  rewritten.     3  volumes. 
35.  6d.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Table  Games. 

Contents :— Billiards,  with  Pool,  Pyra- 
mids,  and  Snooker,  by  Major-Gen.  A.  W. 
Drayson,  F.R.A.S.,  with  a  preface  by 
W.  J.  Pcall— Bagatelle,  by  •  Berkeley '- 


Cbess,  by  R.  F.  Green— Draughts,  Back- 
gammon, Dominoes,  Solitaire,  Reversi, 
Go  Bang,  Rouge  et  noir.  Roulette,  B.O., 
Hazard,  Faro,  by  '  Berkeley.* 

Vol.  II.  Card  Games. 

Contents :— Whist,  by  Dr.  William  Pole, 
F.R.S.,  Author  of  'The  Philosophy  of 
Whist,  &c.'— Solo  Whist,  and  Poker,  by 
R.  F.  Green;  Piquet,  Ecart6,  Euchre, 
B^zique,  and  Cribbage,  by  'Berkeley;* 
Loo,  Vingt-et-un,  Napoleon,  Newmarket, 
Rouge  et  Noir,  Pope  Joan,  Speculatioa, 
&c.  &c.,  by  Baxter- Wray. 

GHE8S  CONQRESS  of  1862.  A  col- 
lecti<Hi  of  the  games  played.  Edited  by 
J.  LOwenthal.    New  edition,  5^. 

MORPHT'S  Qames  of  Chessi  belnt 

the  Matches  and  best  Games  played  by  the 
American  Champion,  with  explanatory  an4 
analytical  Notes  by  J.  LOwenthal.  With 
short  Memoir  and  Portrait  of  Morphy.   sx. 

STAUNTON'S  Chesfl-Plajer's  Hand- 
book. A  Popular  and  Scientific  Intro- 
duction to  the  Game,  with  numerous  Dili- 
grams.    55. 

—  Chess  Praxis.  A  Supplement  to  the 
Che8s-pla]rer'8  Handbook.  ContatningtlM 
most  important  modem  Improvements  ia 
the  Openings ;  Code  of  Chess  Laws ;  and 
a  Selection  of  Morphy's  Games.  Annotated. 
636  pages.    Diagrams.    5;. 

Chess-Player's    Comi»aiiiOB« 

Comprising  a  Treatise  on  Odds,  Collecdoa 
of  Match  Games,  including  the  Frendi 
Match  with  M.  St.  Amant,  and  a  Setodioa 
of  Original  Problems.  Diagrams  and  Co- 
loured Frontispiece.    5; . 

—  Chess  Tonmament  of  1851. 
A  Collection  of  Games  played  at  this  ods- 
brated  assemblage,  l^th  Introdnction 
and  Notes.    Numerous  Diagrams,    s'. 
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BOHN'S  CHEAP  SERIES. 

Price  I  J.  each, 

A  Scries  of  Complete  Stories  or  Essays^  mostly  reprinted  from   Vols,  in 

Bohn^s  Libraries^  and  necUly  bound  in  stifi  paper  cover^  Ttdth 

cut  edgeSy  suitable  for  Railway  Reading, 


ASCHAM  (Roser), 
By  Professor  Mayor. 


Scholemaater. 


CARPENTER  (Dr.  W.  B.).     Physi- 
ology  of  Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence. 

EMERSON.    Eneland  and  Enffllah 

Characteristics.  Lectures  on  the  Race, 
Ability,  Manners,  Truth,  Character, 
Wealth,  Religion.  &c.  &c. 

—  Nature :  An  Essay.     To  which  are 
added  Orations,  Lectures,  and  Addresses. 

RepresentatlTe  Men :  Seven  Lec> 

tores  on  Plato,  Sweden  borg,  Mon« 
TAiGNE,  Shakespeare,  Napoleon,  and 
Goethe. 

—  Twenty  Essays  on  Various  Sub- 
jects. 

— —  The  Conduct  of  Life. 

FRANKLIN   (Benjamin).     Autobio- 
graphy.   Edited  by  J.  Sparks. 

HAWTHORNE  (Nathaniel).  Twice- 
told  Tales.    Two  Vols. 

—  Snow  Image,  and  Other  Tales. 
*—  Scarlet  Letter. 

-»-  House  with  the  Seven  Gables. 

the    Marble 


—  Transformation  ; 

Fawn,    Two  Parts, 


or 


HAZLITT  (W.).    Table-talk:  Essays 
on  Men  and  Manners.    Three  Parts. 

-^  Plain  Speaker :  Opinions  on  Books, 
Men,  and  Things.    Three  Parts. 

— —  Lectures  on  the  English  Comic 
Writers. 

Lectures  on  the  English  Poets. 

Lectures  on  the  Characters  of 

Shakespeare's  Plays. 

Lectures  on  the  Literature  of 

the  Age  ofElizaheth^  chiefly  Dramatic, 


IRVING    (Washington). 

Successors  of  Mohammed. 


Lives    cf 


Life  of  Goldsmith. 
Sketch-book. 
Tales  of  a  Traveller 
Tour  on  the  Prairies 

Granada 


and 


Conquests     of 

Spain.    Two  Parts. 

Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus. 

Two  Parts. 

^—  Companions  of  Columbus :  Their 
Voyages  and  Discoveries. 

»—  Adventures  of  Captain  Bonne- 
ville in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Far 
West. 

Knickerbocker's  History  of  New 

York,  from  the  beginning  of  the  World  to 
the  End  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty. 

— -  Titles  of  the  Alhambra. 

Conquest  of  Florida  under  Her- 
nando de  Soto. 

»—  Abbotsford  &  Newstead  Abbey. 

Salmagundi  ;  or,  The  Whim-Whams 

and  Opinions  of  Launcelot  Langstaff, 
Esq. 

Bracebridge  Hall;  or,  The  Hu- 
mourists. 

^  Astoria ;  or,  Anecdotes  of  an  Enter- 
prise beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

—  Wolfert's  Roost,  and  other  Tales. 

LAMB  (Charles).    Essays   of  Elia. 

With  a  Portrait. 

-^-  Last  Essays  of  Elia. 
Eliana.    With  Memoir. 

niARRTAT  (Captain).     Pirate  and 

the  Three  Cutters.     With  a  Memoir  of 
the  Author. 


Bohn's  Select  Library  of  Standard  Works. 
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Price  IS.  in  paper  covers,  and  is.  6d.  in  cloth. 

1.  Bacon's  Essays.    With  Introduction  and  Notes. 

2.  Lessing's  Laokoon.    Beasley's  Translation,  revised,  with  Intro- 

duction,  Notes,  &c.,  by  Edward  Bell,  M.A.    With  Frontispiece. 

3.  Dante's  Inferno.    Translated,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary. 

4.  Goethe's  Faust.    Part  I.    Translated,  with  Introduction,  by 

Anna  Swanwick. 

5.  Goethe's  Boyhood.    Being    Part    I.    of  the   Autobiography. 

Translated  by  J.  Oxenford. 

6.  Schiller's  Mary  Stuart  and  The  Maid  of  Orleans.  Trans- 

lated by  J.  Mellish  and  Anna  Swanwick. 

7.  The  Queen's  English.    By  the  late  Dean  Alford. 

8.  Life  and  Labours  of  the  late  Thomas  Brassey.     By  Sir 

A.  Helps,  K.C.B. 

9.  Plato's  Dialogues  :  The  Apology— Crito — Phaedo— Protagoras. 

With  Introductions. 

10.  M0Lii:RE's  Plays:  The  Miser— Tartuffe— The  Shopkeeper  turned 

Gentleman.    Translated  by  C.  H.  Walt,  M.A.    With  brief  Memoir. 

11.  Goethe's  Reineke  Fox,  in  English  Hexameters.    By  A.  Rogers. 

12.  Oliver  Goldsmith's  Plays. 

13.  Lessing's  Plays  :  Nathan  the  Wise — Minna  von  Bamhelm. 

14.  Plautus's  Comedies:  Trinummus  —  Menaechmi  —  Aulularia — 

Captivi. 

15.  Waterloo  Days.    By  C.  A.  Eaton.    With  Preface  and  Notes  by 

Edward  Bell. 

16.  Demosthenes— On   the   Crown.     Translated   by   C.    Rann 

Kennedy. 

17.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

18.  Oliver  Cromwell.    By  Dr.  Reinhold  Pauli. 

19.  The  Perfect  Life.    By  Dr.  Channing.    Edited  by  his  nephew, 

Rev.  W.  H.  Channing. 

20.  Ladies  in  Parliament,  Horace  at  Athens,  and  other  pieces, 

by  Sir  George  Otto  Trcvelyan,,Bart. 

21.  Defoe's  The  Plague  in  London. 

22.  Irving's  Life  of  Mahomet. 

23.  Horace's  Odes,  by  various  hands.  •  [Ou^  of  Print 

24.  Burke's  Essay  on  *The  Sublime  and  Beautiful.' 

25.  Hauff's  Caravan. 

26.  Sheridan's  Plays. 

27.  Dante's  Purgatorio.    Translated  by  Cary. 
28.^Harvey's  Treatise  on  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood. 

29.  Cicero's  Friendship  and  Old  Age. 

30.  Dante's  Paradiso.    Translated  by  Cary. 

31.  Chronicle  of  Henry  VIII.    Translated  by  Major  M.  A.  S. 

Hume. 

32.  Burke's  Reflfxtions  on  the  French  Revolution. 


^WEBSTEH'S   INTERNATIONAL   DICTIONARY. 
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An  entirely  A'ew  Eiiition,  thoroughly  Revised,  considerably  Enlar^ 
and  reset  in  New  Type. 
Medium  a^o.  %\\Z p3ges,  3500  illuitratiom. 

Prices:   Cloth,  £1  iia.  6d.;   half-calf,  £*  as.;   half-russia,  i, 
calf,  £2  8s.      Also  ia  z  vols,  cloth,  £1  14s. 

In  adililion  lo  the  Dictionary  of  Words,  wilh  their  pronuncialii 
mology,  alternative  spellings,  and  various  raeanings,  iUuslraled  by  quotations 
and  numerous  woodcuts,  there  are  several  valuable  appendices,  comprising  a 
Pronouncing  Gaielleer  of  the  World  ;  Vocabularies  of  Scripture,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  English  Proper  Names ;  a  Dictionary  of  the  noted  Names  of  Fiction ;  a 
Btiel  History  of  the  English  Language ;  a  Dictionary  of  Foreign  Quotations, 
Words,  Phrases,  Proverbs,  &c. ;  a  Biographical  Dictionary  with  lo,cx» 
Names,  &c. 

This  last  revision,  comprising  and  superseiiing  the  issues  of  1S47,  1864, 
and  1B80,  is  by  &r  the  most  complete  that  the  Work  has  undergone  during 
the  sixty-two  years  that  It  has  been  before  the  public.  Every  page  has  been 
treated  as  If  the  book  were  now  published  for  the  first  time. 


SOxME  PRESS  OPINIONS  ON  THE  NEW  EDITION. 


'  We  believe  that,  all  things  considered,  this  will  be  found  to  be  the 
existing  English  dictionary  in  one  volume.     We  do  not  know  of  any  \ 
similar  in  size  and  price  which  can  approach  it  in  completeness  of  vocabulary, 
variety  of  information,  and  general  usefulness.' — Guardian. 

'  The  most   comprehensive  and  the  most  useful  of  its  kind.'— A'ii/wHfl/ 
Observer. 

'A    magnificent    edition    of    Welister's   immortal    Dieiionary.'  —  Daily 
TtJegraph. 

'A  thoroughly  practical  and  useful  dictionary.' — Standard. 

'A  special  feature  of  the  present  book  is  the  lavish  use  of  engravings, 
which  at  once  illustrate  the  verbal  explanations  of  technical  and  scientific 
terms,  and  permit  them  to  remain  readably  brief.  It  may  be  enough  to  refer 
to  the  article  on  "  Cross."  By  the  use  of  the  little  numbered  diagrams  we  are 
spared  what  would  have  become  a  treatise,  and  not  a  very  clear  one.  -  ■  . 
We  recommend  the  new  Webster  to  c-very  man  of  buaness,  every  father  of  a 
fimily,  every  teacher,  and  almost  every  student — lo  everybody,  in  feet,  who  ' 
likely  lo  be  posed  at  an  unfamiliar  or  half-understood  word  or  phrasth' 
St,  famis's  Gazette. 

Prospectuses,  with  Specimen  Pages,  on  application. 

Lnndon:  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Slreel,  Covcnl  Garden,! 
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